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Many generations of sociologists have been raised in the belief that Max 
Weber was a seminal founder of the discipline because he established 


, a Clear scientific basis for the analysis of social action. Webers state- 
* ment that sociology was a science aiming at ‘the interpretative under- 


standing of social behaviour in order thereby to gain an explanation of 
its causes, its course, and its effects’ became established as a stock-in- 
trade definition of the nature of sociology.t Of course, Weber’s method- 
ology, epistemology, and his empirical research have long been subject 
to criticism. However, the criticisms of philosophers and sociologists, 
like Peter Winch, Alfred Schutz and Talcott Parsons, have been at 
least sympathetic to Weber’s general approach to sociology.? In recent 
years far more radical criticisms have been raised against Weber’s 
claims to scientificity by a group of writers who can be broadly labelled 
‘structuralist’.8 By this category, I mean those theorists who derive 
their epistemology from Canguilhem, Bachelard and Althusser, who 
argue that the proper object of social science is social structures and 
not individuals and who claim that knowledge is the product of 


+ theoretical activity and not a series of abstractions derived from 


s 
~ 
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empirical study.4 On these grounds, Weber’s sociology is rejected in 
toto as pre-scientific work which cannot provide knowledge of the 
operations of the structure of societies (social formations). If the criti- 
cism of structuralists against Weber should prove valid, then not only 
is Weber’s sociology demolished, but also vast areas of what currently 
passes for social science collapse simultaneously. This consequence is 
sufficient warrant for taking the structuralist critique seriously. 

It is no accident that Weber’s sociology should have been earmarked 
as one of the main targets for structuralist objections to the scientific 
claims of sociology. The most obvious reason is that Weber’s epistem- 
ology presents} in a concentrated form all the ‘errors’ of pre-scientific 
thought; in particular, Weber is said to be firmly trapped within the 
‘problematic of the subject’ because his sociology is an attempt to pro- 
vide explanations via understanding the motives of social actors rather 
than providing an analysis of how structures determine the places into 


~ which ‘agents’ are inserted by determinate processes. There are, how- 


ik 


ever, more significant reasons for Weber’s place in the front-line 
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of criticism, The theoretical aim of structuralism is to establish a 
scientific analysis of modes of production and thereby to render in- 


telligible concrete social formations (especially social formations in” 


which the capitalist mode of production is dominant). In order to 
achieve this end, it is necessary to break with existing misinterpreta- 
tions of Marx as a vulgar economic determinist. Hence, for example, 
Althusser’s insistence on a proper ‘reading’ of Capital: Such a theoretical 
project will, inter alia, fill out some of the traditional lacunae in Marxist 
analysis, such as the place of the state in capitalist social formations or 
the precise role of ideological structures in the productive process. Now 
it can be asserted that this project is precisely Weber's sociology, 
namely to provide an alternative to naive economic determinism and 
an account of the major institutions of capitalist societies—their legal 
institutions, bureaucracy, the state and systems of belief. If the Weber- 
ian project were to prove scientifically valid, then there would be no 
theoretical space in which structuralism could be erected. The debate 
between Weberians and structuralists is, so to speak, a struggle for the 
occupation of scientific terrain. The general thrust of my argument will 
be to the effect that the Althusserian distinction between ideological and 
scientific work is valid, but that Weber cannot be easily and un- 
ambiguously slotted into the ideological problematic of the subject. 


THE STRUCTURALIST EPISTEMOLOGY 


Althusser is radically opposed to any distinction between ‘theory’ and 
‘facts’ which treats empirical reality as a given in opposition to a 
subject; theory is not an abstraction from the facts which can never be 
theory-neutral. All knowledge is the product of definite theoretical 
practices taking place inside thought itself. Knowledge is the outcome 
of theoretical work on raw materials, but for Althusser the ‘raw 
material’ is not constituted by the empirically given; rather it is 
constituted by existing theoretic material. New knowledge results not 
from discovery of hitherto unknown ‘facts’ nor by observation and ex- 
perimentation. Similarly, knowledge is not cumulative, but involves 
epistemological breaks or ruptures with existing theories. Consequently, 
any epistemology which claims to describe the acquisition of knowledge 
in terms of abstractions from observable, concrete facts is false. Any 
such epistemology is located within an ‘empiricist problematic’, but the 
term ‘empiricism’ for Althusser also covers the activities of philosophers, 
historians or sociologists who have been conventionally regarded as 
‘idealist’. Idealists attempt to abstract the essential, real essence from 
inessential reality. Idealism/empiricism are thus forms of the same 
problematic which treats knowledge as the result of abstraction of 
essences from given reality. 


The rejection of the idealist form of empiricism is closely connected + 


with the anti-humanistic position of Althusserian epistemology. ‘The 
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Theses on Feuerbach are founded on the notions of a universal essence of 
man and of an essence which is the attribute of ‘each single individual’, 
but such notions of human essence are necessary features of the idealist / 
empirical problematic with which Marx broke in 1845, by formulating 
a theory of history based on the radically new concepts of social forma- 
tion, modes of production, and superstructure.5 This new theoretical 
apparatus was based on a critique of philosophical humanism and a 
recognition of humanism as an ideology. The new theory, ‘a historico- 
dialectical materialism of praxis’, was 


a theory of the different specific levels of human practice (economic 
practice, political practice, ideological practice, scientific practice) 
in their characteristic articulations of the unity of human society.® 


In short, for Althusser, individual human beings cannot be the proper 


` object of science. The proper object of science is to be found in social 


structures, their determination and articulation. 

This view of the science of social formations is inextricably connected 
with the structuralist approach to the question of history and the ‘place 
of the individual in history’. History as a discipline is a major haven 
of empiricism in its anti-theoretical attempt to describe how history 
happened by connecting together events in a chronological sequence. 
Empiricist history treats the historical as merely ‘the unexpected, the 
accidental, the factually unique, arising or falling in the empty con- 
tinuum of time, for purely contingent reasons.’? By contrast with em- 
piricist history, Althusser, commenting on passages in Marx’s The 
Poverty of Philosophy and Capital, argues that the different levels of social 
formations have their own ‘histories’ with complex interrelationships. 
The concept of differential temporality is fundamental for a range of 
Marxist concepts, specifically ‘unevenness of development’, ‘survivals’, 
‘backwardness’ or ‘under-development’. There is no such possibility as 
‘history in general, but only specific structures of historicity, based in 
the last resort on the specific structures of the different modes of pro- 
duction’.8 The complexity of differential temporalities is not, however, 
a complexity inscribed in ‘historical reality’; it is not an abstraction 
from an essential complexity of historical/empirical processes. The 
complexity is the product of a theoretical practice. Hence, Altbusser’s 
view of levels of historical time and his view of the operations and media- 
tions by which structures cause their effects synchronically is radically 
different from those sociological orientations which, having accepted 
the complexity of the given, are committed to notions of causal in- 
determinacy or multicausal explanation. Althusser wants to produce, 
not a probabilistic theory of the relationships between ‘variables’ or 
‘factors’, but a deterministic theory of social formations and modes of 
production. Of course, this deterministic theory is not simple or mech- 
anistic determinism, since it is based on a range of notions (‘over- 
determination’, ‘mediation’, ‘dominance/determinance’) which attempt 
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to theorize the complexity of articulations between structures. Finally, 
such a deterministic theory of social structures precludes any question 
about the historical /causal significance of the individual.® 


WEBER’S EPISTEMOLOGY 


Weber’s empiricist epistemology is clearly exemplified for structuralists 
by, for example, the ideal type which is constructed by 


the one-sided accentuation of one or more points of view and by the 
synthesis of a great many diffuse, discrete, more or less present and 
occasionally absent concrete individual phenomena, which are 
arranged according to those onesidedly emphasized viewpoints into 
a unified analytical construct.10 


This statement is interpreted to mean that an ideal type is constructed 
via a process of abstracting from and sifting through empirical reality. 
Such a procedure of type construction exemplifies the empiricist prob- 
lematic because the resulting type is an ‘asymptotic adequation to the 
concrete reality from which it is drawn’. By contrast, Poulantzas aims 
to produce 


the concept of a regional instance of a mode of production, not by an 
abstraction from the concrete real phenomena of a social formation, 
but the process of theoretical construction of the concept of this 
mode of production and of the articulation of the instances which 
specify it. 
Ideal types presuppose an ‘abstract/real’ relationship which structural- 
ist criticism regards as a significant indicator of the empiricist prob- 
lematic of knowledge. 

Weber also appears to be committed to humanism which centres on 
individual action as the object of sociological investigation. Weber’s 
definition of the nature of sociology would appear to be a clear state- 
ment of his concern for the subjective meaning of actions from the per- 
spective of the individual. Weber was hostile to ‘collectivist concepts’ 
and sought to establish a radical methodological individualism as the 
basis of his sociological approach. In a letter to Liefmann in 1920, 
Weber declared 


if I have become a sociologist . . . it is mainly to exorcise the spectre 
of collective conceptions which still lingers among us. 14 


Weber’s attempt to exorcise collectivist conceptions cannot be divorced 
from his ethical and theological interests. Subjectivism, especially in 
its neo-Kantian forms, soon degenerates into an ethics and, as Hirst 
notes, subjectivist ethics finds its ultimate basis in Christian humanism 
and in a theology of free-will. 18 It is worth noting that Talcott Parsons’ 
attempt to create a voluntaristic theory of action in The Structure of 
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Social Action was based not only on Parsons’ derivation of ‘normative 
orientations’ to the action situation from Weber, but from an earlier 
concern with specifically Christian conceptions of value. Weber’s 
interests in neo-Kantian, humanistic individualism runs counter to the 
structuralist conception of a determinist science of structure in which 
‘individuals’ are ‘Trager’. 

Weber’s emphasis on the uniqueness, richness, and complexity of 
historical data and his commitment to ‘causal indeterminacy’ contrasts 
with the structuralist view of historicity and deterministic, causal ex- 
planation. Weber’s view of the importance of value commitments in 
determining the selection and extent of causal explanations (otherwise 
causal explanations run on to infinity) is well illustrated in The Pro- 
testant Ethic and Spirit of Capitalism (hereafter, PESC) where Weber 
declares that he does not want to substitute a ‘one-sided spiritualistic 
explanation’ for an equally ‘one-sided materialistic’ explanation.15 
Explanation is seen to be a sort of democratic competition between 
conflicting approaches in which that explanation which is most able 
to account for the complexity and richness of historical phenomena will 
be accepted as provisionally valid. This attitude towards the ‘unique- 
ness’ of historical reality is also part of Weber’s whole emphasis on 
probabilistic explanations. Once again the Weberian emphasis on 
causal indeterminacy and empirical ‘richness’ conflicts with the 
structuralist orientation towards causally determinate explanations and 
to the idea that ‘richness’ is a function of theoretical practice rather 
than a given, objective ‘richness’. In these terms, there seems to be little 
to contest in the claim that Weber’s epistemology exemplifies the basic 
features of the idealist /empiricist problematic. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE CRITIQUE 


It is worthwhile distinguishing between two objects of structuralist 
criticism, namely critical assessment of Weber’s texts (specifically 
PESC, Economy and Society) and criticism of Weberianism (of which 
there are numerous branches—Lukacs, Parsons, Dahrendorf, Miliband 
et al). The first type of criticism of texts is not necessarily very important 
since to search through Weber’s work for quotations to prove the 
validity of the structuralist epistemology would itself smack of the 
empiricist reading of texts which is characteristic of academic sociology. 
However, with reference to the first type of criticism, structuralists 
have been concerned to juxtapose and contrast Marx’s treatment of 
capitalism as an objective, determinate structure with Weber’s treat- 
ment of the rational essence of capitalism as an ideal type, the motiva- 
tions of Protestant entrepreneurs and the problems of bureaucracy. 
Hindess and Hirst point to Weber’s treatment of the rise of capitalism 
as a struggle between traditionalism (as an ethical system) and the 
rational essence of capitalism (the spirit of capitalism) as a typical 
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bourgeois myth of primitive accumulation—a myth clearly recognized 
in Marx’s chapter in Capital ‘The So-Called Primitive Accumulation’.16 
For Poulantzas, this feature of Weber’s treatment of agents, of men as 
the ultimate creators of structures represents a variety of Hegelian 
historicism whereby history is the unfolding of an inner essence, in 
Weber’s case rationality.1? Poulantzaz goes on to observe that 


Ideal types of authority and state do not cover structures in the strict 
sense of the term; in the last analysis they cover only the motives of 
the ‘actors’ conduct and behaviour.18 


Similarly, Weber’s ideal types of capitalism, rational bureaucracy, 
sect, and patrimonialism, refer ultimately to individual behaviour 
(capitalist behaviour, bureaucratic behaviour, sectarian behaviour). 
For structuralists, the attitudes and behaviour of individual capitalists 
are not relevant as an object of scientific inquiry since what is scientific- 
ally important is the effect of structures. As Althusser expresses this 
point, 
the true ‘subjects’ (in the sense of constitutive subjects of the process) 
are therefore not these occupants or functionaries, are not, despite 
all appearances, the ‘obviousnesses’ of the ‘given’ of naive anthro- 
pology, ‘concrete individuals’, ‘real men’—but the definition and dis- 
tribution of these places and functions. The true ‘subjects’ are these definers 
and distributors: the relations of production.1® 


These basic criticisms are applied to a range of Weber’s ideal types. 
The political structure is reduced to a question of subjective legitimacy, 
to the acceptance of power by actors in terms of rationality, charisma 
or tradition. Stratification becomes a matter of life-styles, ethics and 
professional codes. The state becomes a subject, the autonomy of 
which is ‘its “rationalizing will”, the bureaucracy being the embodi- 
ment of this (Hegel, Weber, etc.)’.39 

The pernicious effects of Weberian historicism/subjectivism are held 
to be widespread. Poulantzas believes that Lukacs’ treatment of class 
consciousness and the functionalist analysis of integration are both 
examples of the conception of the unity of a social formation as an 
‘expressive totality’ (an essence which gives meaning to an integrated 
whole) which is derived from Weber and Hegel. Poulantzas notes that 
what connects Lukács, Parsons and Weber 


is that the global structure is, in the last analysis, considered as the 
product of a society-subject which in its teleological becoming creates 
certain social values or ends,# 


The Lukacsian conception of a class-in-itself evolving into a class-for- 
itself and thereby acting as the subject/transformer of social structures 
is attributed to the double-status of classes in Weber—economically 
determined classes and status-groups as subjects of struggle and change. 
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This criticism of Lukács is developed by Poulantzas to include a re- 
jection of Dahrendorf, C. Wright Mills, Burnham and others who treat 
classes as social groups, as a particular instance of power relations. 
Dahrendorf’s dependence on Weber involves a series of epistemological 
and conceptual mistakes. Dahrendorf’s ‘social groups’ and similarly 
C. Wright Mills’ ‘power elite’ are false attempts to overcome naive 
economistic definitions of class and rest ultimately on the distinction 
between class-for-itself/class-in-itself. In Poulantzian terms, social 
classes are the effects of the ensemble of structures (economic, political, 
ideological), so that class relations are necessarily at every level also 
relations of power.™ 

The traditional language of ‘power elites’, ‘political classes’, ‘domin- 
ant groups’ which derives from Weber’s attempt to separate out power 
(political parties), status (status groups) and economy (classes defined 
in terms of the market) entails the assumption that the concrete in- 
dividuals who constitute such ‘groups’ are in some sense outside or 
above class relations. For Poulantzas, class fractions, strata and social 
categories cannot be analysed independently of class relations, since 
they are not in some way additional to the class structure. These 
criticisms of the sociology of stratification were most directly illustrated 
by the now notorious Poulantzas~Miliband debate.” 


DISCUSSION 


Inher study of structuralism, Glucksmann complains that Althusser 
uses his epistemological criteria to criticize indiscriminately all theories 
which are deemed to be in opposition to Althusserianism. Althusser 
attacks Hegel, Lukács, Gramsci and Korsch as historicist and in this 
way ‘does not distinguish between varieties of historicism, and blurs 
over the differences between these theorists’.4 This blanket categoriza- 
tion of opposed epistemological positions is most striking when Al- 
thusser is attempting to distinguish his own Marxism from varieties of 
structuralism. Thus, 


non-structuralist Marxists are unscientific because they are not 
structuralists, and non-Marxist structuralists are unscientific because 
they are not Marxist. 


The choice of bed-fellows frequently appears somewhat idiosyncratic— 
Spinoza and Freud are in; Hegel and Lévi-Strauss are out. In the work 
of Althusserian structuralists there is a very pronounced insistence that 
Freud and Marx produced scientific knowledge by constituting proper 
objects of science. For Hirst, the future of social science as science lies 
with Marxism and psychoanalysis, while Durkheimian sociology (albeit 
a definite attempt to establish sociology on a non-empiricist epistemo- 
logy) fails because ‘the object of Durkheimian sociology is a given 
object’, that is, social facts.28 There is something of a mirror-image 
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relationship here between the founding fathers of sociology and the 
approved list of structuralists. For sociologists, the founders of sociology 
as a science include Weber, Durkheim, Simmel and Toennies; this list 
is systematically rejected by structuralists. The evaluation of Freud, 
however, is somewhat anomalous since his theories have been in- 
fluential in the work of both the Frankfurt School and Parsons. 

The indiscriminate use of the historicist/empiricist category has the 
effect, if not of producing an arbitrary division between science and 
ideology, at least of failing to distinguish between theories within non- 
Althusserian epistemology. It also fails to detect changes and contra- 

` dictions within the epistemologies of individual theorists. Althusser and 
Poulantzas focus exclusively on Lukács’ History and Class Consciousness 
without any reference to the rest of Lukács’ work or changes in his 
theoretical position. It is interesting to note that Lukács was able to 
produce a sustained criticism of Weber as a subjectivist and historicist 
sociologist. Having noted that Weber’s attack on historical materialism 
was theoretically unjustified since historical materialism ‘ascertains 
very complex interactions in concrete social phenomena’, Lukdcs 
attacked Weber’s historicist view of essences in which ideological 
phenomena have an immanent ‘logic and law of development’. Such 
phenomena 


result solely from themselves in such a way that they continually 
appear as the final cause of the total process.37 


Lukács’ criticism also contained an attack on Weber's ‘treatment of 
rationality as ‘the essence of capitalism’, Weber’s equation of technique 
and economy, the subjectivism of verstehends sociology and, finally, 
Weber’s use of analogies rather than causal analysis. The purpose of 
this reference to Lukács commentary on Weber’s subjectivism is not 
to undermine Poulantzas’ strictures on History and Class Consciousness; 
nor is it to suggest that Poulantzas’ criticism of Weber is derivative. 
Firstly, it is to recognize that structuralists simplify the theoretical and 
epistemological positions of theorists who are deemed to fall outside the 
proper scientific approach. Secondly, it is to indicate that valid criti- 
cisms of Weber can be achieved by theorists who do not match up to 
the full rigour of Althusserian criteria of science. To some extent, the 
structuralist treatment of Lukács resembles their blanket categorization 
of Weber as an historicist. 


8TRUCTURE AND ACTION IN WEBER 


Much of the structuralist critique of Weber hinges on a particular 
interpretation of the nature and significance of Weber’s PESC which 
is held to exemplify Weber’s mistaken commitment to subjectivism, 
historicism and the empiricism of ideal types. These two essays of 1904 
and 1905 seem to be far more ambiguous and problematic than is 
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allowed for by Poulantzas. What Weber claims to be doing in con- 
structing ideal types (accentuating features which are.abstracted from 
reality) is not necessarily what Weber in fact does. The epistemology 
of what Weber claims to do would certainly come well within the criti- 
cisms presented by structuralists, but what Weber does in practice is 
somewhat uncertain. There is little evidence from the text or from 
what we know about Weber that he sifted through a mass of empirical 
data on capitalism and Protestantism to produce two ideal types which 
were then interconnected at the level of meaning. To some extent, the 
relationship between Protestantism and capitalism came to Weber 
already formulated in the work of existing historical/sociological 
analysis such as Sombart’s Modern Capitalism (1902). The thesis about 
capitalism occurs as part of an established debate going on in theory: 
and, of course, the theoretical debate about capitalism continued after 
the early essays, with Weber making further contributions to the theory 
of capitalism—such as Weber’s reply to Fischer and Rachfahl. Now 
this debate about the theoretical nature of Weber’s thesis does not look 
all that different from Althusser’s claims about knowledge being pro- 
duced by theoretical practice. Certainly Weber is not an ‘empiricist’ in 
the unsophisticated sense of an historian who believes ‘the facts speak 
for themselves’ —Weber does not believe that ideal types can be verified 
by comparing them with ‘reality’. Apart from the ‘empirical’ studies of 
the East German labour force and a study of industry and occupations 
(1908), Weber’s sociology consists in the theoretical construction of 
concepts for the analysis of social relations. 

In addition to ideal type construction, PESC is presumed to illus- 
trate the pitfalls of verstehende sociology or more generally the whole 
tradition of German cultural analysis. Thus, Hirst asserts that Weber’s 
epistemology stems from 


the positivistic problematisation of the Geisteswissenschaft conception 
of ‘understanding’ and the nature of historical knowledge.?8 


While this seems a fairly unobjectionable claim, there were in fact a 
variety of Geistswissenschaft conceptions of understanding. As Parsons 
has pointed out, Weber was opposed to the notion of ‘understanding’ 
as merely intuitive, empathic grasping of subjective feeling. More 
recently, John Rex has noted the ways in which Weber was influenced 
by in turn Rickect, Dilthey, positivism and Simmel. To equate Weber 
with a sociology based on ‘understanding’ and ideal types is to con- 
centrate solely on the early Weber, neglecting Economy and Society, in 
which the whole importance of social actors and individual meaning 
gives way to the analysis of social relations. Thus, 


It is too often forgotten that the whole of the discussion in the early 
part of the first chapter of Wirtschaft and Gesellschaft is only prepara- 
tory to Weber’s discussion of social relationships. True, he does 
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define sociology as concerned with the interpretation of social action, 
but what follows is a discussion of complexes of social relations.?° 


Weber’s detailed analysis of the Israelite peasantry, the Indian ` 


caste structure, or the Chinese feudal and prebendal state could con- 
ceivably be reduced to the meaningful action of individual human 
subjects, but this operation would seem to add little to Weber’s theo- 
retical analysis of social structures. More to the point, Weber does not 
produce a hermeneutics of Judaism, or the caste structure or the 
Chinese literati. If Weber had in practice followed the logic of ver- 
stehende explanations to their full conclusion, then there would be little 
force to the arguments put forward by phenomenologists concerning 
the absence of genuine hermeneutical accounts in Weber’s work. At 
every juncture—in terms of the old debate about causal explanations 
and interpretation, social relations and social actions, individuals and 
collectivities, nomothetic and idiographic approaches—Weber slides 
uncertainly between a problematic of the subject and a problematic of 
structure. ‘This tension was never adequately solved; there was no clean 
epistemological break in Weber’s sociology, but the absence of theoreti- 
cal hygiene-in Weber’s sociology means that the debate between struc- 
turalism and Weberianism remains open. 

Take, for example, the claim that PESC is about the orientations of 
individuals as concrete ‘obvious’ men. Structuralists observe that, 
regardless of motivations, capitalists gua capitalists must behave 
capitalistically otherwise they are forced out of the market and cease to 
be capitalists. ‘Accumulate! Accumulate! That is Moses and all the 
prophets!’ Yet a back-hand compliment is paid to Weber when 
Poulantzas observes that Weber ‘had to admit that what defined the 
capitalist was not “the lure of gain” ’.8° This admission seems less 
than reluctant since Weber observes 

in a wholly capitalistic order of society, an individual capitalistic 

enterprise which did not take advantage of its opportunities for 

profit-making would be doomed to extinction. 


Elsewhere in his commentary on Islam, Weber is even more explicit: 


Industrialization was not impeded by Islam as the religion of in- 
dividuals ... but by the religiously determined structure of the 
Islamic states, their officialdom and their jurisprudence.®* 


The presentation of such quotations might, however, be taken to be an 
attempt at proof by appeal to facts—a sure proof of an empiricist 
‘reading’ of Weber. I have, however, already indicated that these 
textual quotes—some supporting an individualist/subjectivist Weber 
and others a structuralist Weber—derive from two inconsistent prob- 
lematics in German sociology. Rather than labouring the point with 
textual quotations, I want to take a fairly circuitous course to illustrate 
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the tension between structure and individual action via the sociology 
of Talcott Parsons. 

Parsons and Weber are held by structuralists to be bearers of the 
same problematic. It would not be difficult to link Weber’s sociology 
of action with Parsons’ attempt to prove the emergence of a voluntar- 
istic theory. Poulantzas, however, wants to draw a connection between 
Weber, the Hegelian notion of becoming and the integration of social 
systems in Parsonianism. Poulantzas thus asserts: 


What links the theories of Weber to those of functionalism (as 
Parsons noted) is that the global structure is, in the last analysis, 
considered as the product of a society-subject which in its teleological 
becoming creates certain social values or ends. In functionalism, 
these determine the formal framework for an integration of the various 
particular and ‘equivalent’ structures in the social ‘whole’. 


This is one interpretation. The consensus among sociologists seems to 
be that there is a distinctive break in Parsonian sociology between 
individuals and voluntaristic action as the object of science in The 
Structure of Social Action (1937) and the structural-functionalism of 
The Social System (1951). That transition in Parsonianism has, of course, 
given rise in sociology to a long debate centred on the naive hope of 
‘bringing people back in’. Parsons has subsequently been accused of an 
over-socialized concept of man (Wrong), of excluding active human 
agents (Atkinson), of being an exponent of the ‘wrong-side’ of the ‘two 
sociologies’ debate (Dawe). In short, Parsons has been criticized for 
anti-humanism. Weber and Parsons, for structuralists, occupy the same 
problematic; what I have been attempting to suggest is that within that 
problematic, both Weber and Parsons have experienced a theoretical 
tension between explanations in terms of the motivations of individuals 
and explanations in terms of the structural levels of society. 

In its minimal form, one might argue that for structuralists a science 
of which the object is individuals is not possible. Since sociology is 
about individuals, sociology is not a science but an ideology. The 
Durkheimian attempt to found sociology on the irreducibility and 
autonomy of social facts provides no escape route out of the problematic 
of the subject, since Durkheim’s epistemology is yet another variant of 
positivism. In this paper I have attempted to provide what might 
appear to be some limited comfort for sociologists. The debate between 
structuralism and Weberian sociology is open in the limited sense that 
Weber and Parsons failed to provide a consistent sociology based in the 
problematic of the subject. Of course, some sociologists (like Frank 
Parkin) have claimed that the structuralist reformulation of the base/ 
superstructure distinction, the rejection of economism, the emphatic 
assertions about theory, the concentration on effects, functions and 
structures represent a sociologization of Marx. Miriam Glucksmann 
has alluded to the possibility that the structuralist notion of 
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over-determination may be simply another term to describe Weber’s 
multicausal explanations.4 Analogies between the structuralism of 
Althusser and the structuralism of sociology are, however, superficial; 
an approximation of terminology does not prove an approximation in 
epistemology, Just as Althusser in For Marx shows that the concepts of 
Hegel have an entirely different place and function in the work of 
Marx, so the same terms in sociology have a different place and func- 
tion in the work of structuralists. Nevertheless, in outlining the diffi- 
culties in dismissing sociology as ideology, I have been pointing to 
certain possibilities of connection between sociology and structuralism. 
‘The possibility of a connection between these two practices seems to be 
indicated by several features of the structuralist position. 

First, while structuralists exhibit the need to make a clear distinction 
between their science and the ideological thinking of Weber, Parsons 
or Miliband, there seems to be little need to distinguish Althusserian 
theory from, for instance, Goffman’s Stigma or an influential article like 
Turner’s “Role-Taking: Process versus Conformity’. It is the repetitive 
and forceful criticism of Weber, Parsons and their followers which 
suggests that, despite certain fundamental differences in epistemology, 
sociologists and structuralists might be competing for the same scientific 
object. Secondly, structuralists like Poulantzas are at least prepared to 
insert the observations, conceptions, theories of functionalist sociology 
into a structuralist account of capitalist society. Poulantzas gives some- 
thing approaching a guarded approval of political sociologists like 
Almond and Apter.3 Thirdly, the fact that causal and functional ex- 
planations are not incompatible is not irrelevant to the relationship 
between structuralism and certain types of functional sociology. For 
example, sociologists of religion have claimed that religious practices 
have the function of integrating a social community, but in turn the 
integration of a community helps to explain the persistence of religious 
practices and beliefs. Functionalist explanations are held, therefore, to 
be circular. But circularity is avoided by the introduction of a further 
item to provide a cause of the first institution (religious practice). The 
explanation for the presence of some particular religious practice might 
be given in terms of an account of how that practice was imported by 
some imperial force. There seems no necessary incompatibility be- 
tween sociological functionalism and causal explanations which depend 
on Marxist theory.86 Poulantzas rejects Parsonian functionalism as a 
form of Hegelian ‘expressive totality’ in which the unity of a social 


formation 


does not consist of a complex organization of all the particular levels, 
starting from a given mode of production.3? 


But functionalism does not have to take the form of simple Malinow- 
skian/Parsonian circularity without specifying any dominant instance 
and, in any case, there is a sense in which it is unimportant if the 
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sociological notions of functional reciprocity are employed to explain 
certain types of social persistence. The persistence of religious ideology 
in capitalist society might be explained in functionalist/circular terms; 
but the presence of religious ideology at all might be explained in 
Poulantzian terms by reference to the conservation of certain feudal 
elements by the capitalist mode of production. In this case, what starts 
the circle of functionalist reciprocity off is the determination by the 
mode of production of the dominance of the ideological instance. The 
result of this possibility is not that structuralist explanations are merely 
examples of multicausal explanation of the Weberian variety.38 An 
alternative conclusion might be that structuralist arguments (such as 
Poulantzas’ account of the function of the state in maintaining the unity 
of a social formation) are not undermined if they are found themselves 
to be a functionalist/circular type. The presence of the state is ex- 
plained by reference to the class struggle, by the economy in the last 
instance. 

In this paper I have accepted that the Althusserian characterization 
of scientific epistemology and theoretical practice is true, but, by 
showing that Weber’s sociology is not wholly and systematically sub- 
jectivist or historicist, I have attempted to present the admittedly 
rather minimal possibility that the relationship between structuralism 
and sociology is not finally or neatly broken. Furthermore, structural- 
ists are not alone in noting the problems of explanations in terms of 
motives and individual behaviour (consider MacIntyre’s defence of 
functionalism in the debate with Winch over ‘the idea of a social 
science’) or the problems involved in analysis in terms of ‘factors’ and 
‘variables’. These observations, however, do not as it were give socio- 
logy a Marxist stamp of approval. My intention has not been primarily 
to defend Weber from criticism, but to suggest that structuralists need 
not be alarmed by the possibility of conserving certain types of socio- 
logical theory within their own production of knowledge. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Because the boundary line between structuralism and sociology is 
ambiguous and open to dispute, there is no clear procedure to specify 
how structuralists might co-opt certain types of sociological theory. 
Similarly, no warrant has been produced by structuralists for either 
accepting or not accepting certain types of information about social 
formations which have been studied by sociologists. We can outline 
these difficulties by taking one hypothetical case—for example, a 
structuralist might want to give an account of the nature of the ideo- 
logical structure of the British social formation. The theorist’s interests 
centre on the conservation/dissolution effects of the GMP and this 
leads eventually to a consideration of religious ideologies under FMP 
and GMP. What attitude would such a structuralist theorist take 
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towards existing sociological research on secularization and, in par- 
ticular, to two important texts, Secularization and Moral Change and 
Religion in Secular Society ?3? The first text seems especially difficult since, 
while MacIntyre is concerned to analyse the subjective experiences of 
social actors attempting to make sense of the loss of symbolic unity in 
social relationships, he is also very much aware of the effects of class 
structure under the CMP on ideological practice. Furthermore, 
MaclIntyre’s description of British empiricism, class relationships and 
the conservation of certain ideologies parallels that given by Anderson 
in ‘The Origins of the Present Crisis’ of whom Poulantzas approves. 
It could be objected that MacIntyre’s various studies of the way in 
which beliefs have been determined by social structure is an unfair 
example since MacIntyre himself has been very heavily influenced by 
Marxist thought. 

The case of Religion in Secular Society might appear to present less 
difficulty. This text is heavily influenced by Weberian sociology in that 
Weber’s conceptual apparatus of sect-Church, rationalization, charisma 
and meaning plays an important part in the analysis. Wilson’s study 


bears all the marks of the problematic of the subject. However, there is 


a second feature of Wilson’s causal account of secularization which does 
not so obviously depend on explanations in terms of individual motives. 
He wants to show how the increasing differentiation of industrial 
society brings about a displacement of religious institutions from the 
core of the social system. Religion becomes a marginal ideological 
apparatus in industrial society. Of course, a structuralist might want 
to treat the differentiation/integration theme as an Hegelian ‘ex- 
pressive totality’ in which some inner essence unfolds in a teleological 
historicism. There might be some justification in this criticism, except 
Wilson’s argument is not committed to the notion that secular society 
is the inevitable outcome of some essence of industrial society. Let us 
assume that Wilson’s sociology suffers simultaneously from the prob- 
lematic of the subject and Hegelian historicism in its Parsonian form. 
The oddity is that both Wilsonian sociologists and our hypothetical 
structuralist would certainly agree that, in the British social formation, 
religion has been displaced. At one level, it might appear that all that 
is required for the co-optation of sociological texts by structuralism is 
that sociological categories should be re-described. For example, 
Wilson’s ‘secular society’ becomes ‘competitive capitalism’, ‘religion’ 
becomes ‘an ideological state apparatus’ and so on. Obviously, such a 
procedure will not be satisfactory since what is at stake is not a collec- 
tion of terms but the theoretical practice of science on concepts. It may 
be that, ignoring the issue of mere terminological borrowing, struc- 
turalist accounts of the conservation/dissolution effects of the CMP on 
religious ideology and sociological accounts of the effects of industrial- 
ization on religion would be causal rivals. Structuralism and sociology 
offer competing causal accounts of the same objects. 
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This possibility that sociology and structuralism present different, 
rival causal stories about the same objects would be hardly satisfactory 
for structuralists since the notion that sociology might offer causally 
valid accounts of the structures of social formations would blur the 
distinction between ideology and science. A more radical divorce 
would take place if structuralists were to argue that the problem of 
secularization is a false problem in the same way that Miliband’s treat- 
ment of ‘managerialism’ is regarded by Poulantzas as a false problem. 
The debate about secularization would be held to be a debate con- 
ducted in the wrong theoretical terrain. The real problem lies else- 
where. In this case, the empirical ‘findings’ presented by sociologists 
might be treated as indices of transformations in structures which are 
not adequately apprehended by sociology. Does this mean that struc- 
turalists can simply borrow factual evidence from sociology in the way 
Poulantzas appears to borrow evidence from political sociology in 
Classes in Contemporary Capitalism? Such a possibility would seem to be 
ruled out by the structuralist claim that ‘facts’ are not theory-neutral. 
What warrant is there for Poulantzas’ observation, in regard to 
‘bureaucratism’, that Weber’s ‘analyses are useful’,4° or Poulantzas’ 
acknowledgement that there is ‘no better analysis of this dominance of 
the juridico-political in capitalist ideology than Max Weber’s’?4! It 
appears that Poulantzas means ‘descriptively useful’, but such a posi- 
tion that sociology might provide descriptively valid information for 
structuralist theory seems to imply a theory/fact distinction and finally 
it requires the supporting assumption that description cannot be 
explanation. These sorts of assumption are not easily incorporated in 
the structuralist epistemology. 

The difficulties of specifying a clear boundary between structuralism 
and sociology result, in part, from the over-generalized characterization 
of theories which are regarded as in opposition to Althusserian struc- 
turalism in terms of historicism/empiricism/idealism /subjectivism. 
The problem which I have attempted to outline is in fact not simply a 
debate between structuralism and sociology, but a debate which also 
involves certain types of Marxist theory which are treated as empiricist 
by Althusserian structuralism. At present, structuralism does not 
appear to provide clear criteria by which this debate might be satis- 
factorily resolved. Hence, structuralists like Poulantzas appear to be 
involved in ad hoc borrowing from the evidence generated by socio- 
logical theory. 


Bryan S. Turner, B.A. PH.D. 
Lecturer in Sociology 
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The protestant ethic and 
the spirit of capitalism: 
a natural scientific critique 


Max Weber’s The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism is widely 


` recognized as one of the most outstanding contributions made by a 


sociologist to the understanding of the origins and development of 
modern capitalist society. Yet Weber himself felt towards the end of 
his life that his thesis had been fundamentally misunderstood. Critics 
such as Sombart and Brentano had mistakenly assumed that he was 
concerned with the impact of religious ethical teaching on the develop- 
ment of practical economic conduct: 


We are interested rather in something entirely different: the in- 
fluence of those psychological sanctions which, originating in religious 
belief and the practice of religion, gave a direction to practical 
conduct and held the individual to it... This is, to speak frankly, 
the point of the whole essay, which I had not expected to find so 
completely overlooked.1 


Since Weber’s death the same kind of fundamental misinterpretation 
has repeatedly recurred: for example, two of the most important his- 
torians to comment on his work—R. H. Tawney and Kurt Samuelsson 
—have both assumed that it primarily concerned the ethical doc- 
trines preached by the leaders of the Reformation? rather than the 
psychological effects of theological ideas propounded by them. Much 
of this misunderstanding of Weber’s thesis is due to its notoriously 
fragmented nature: not only did he develop it in a number of sociolo- 
gical works other than The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
but he made some of his most important analytical statements in the 
rather obscure footnotes that he later attached to this work. In some 
respects virtually all of his writings can be seen as relevant to the thesis, 
which appears to have reflected certain central personal preoccupa- 
tions.4 

The major aim of this paper is to clarify the basic nature of Weber’s 
substantive argument, and to critically evaluate its logical validity. In 
order to understand this basic argument, it is necessary to examine the 
methodological assumptions which form a concealed but important 
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part of his analysis. The central methodological viewpoint of this paper 
is diametrically opposed to that adopted by Weber: whereas he re- 


jected sociology as a natural science in favour of a definition of it as a > 


historical cultural discipline dealing at the explanatory level in sub- 
jective meanings and values, the present work assumes that sociology is 
a natural science which treats social actions and behaviour as objects 
to be explained in a deterministic and causal manner. Weber objected 
to explanations made in the form of uniform or universal generalizations 
and was particularly averse to the application of evolutionary concepts 
of the kind employed in biology. I will argue that Weber’s method- 
ology was incapable of explaining the results of his substantive work on 
the protestant ethic thesis, and that he was forced by the logic of his 
own analysis to continually resort to the evolutionary concept of rational- 
ization. Weber's thesis, however, leads into complex areas beyond an 
evolutionary perspective, the most important being the psychological 
consequences of the process of rationalization (anxiety and guilt 
resulting from disenchantment). Again, it is argued that only a natural 
scientific, psychological, perspective can adequately account for the 
results of his substantive work. However, no amount of further analysis 
of the concepts of rationalization and disenchantment can solve the 
problem posed at the beginning of the protestant ethic thesis: Why did 
the process of rationalization occur in so many different spheres of 
social life in the occidental world, and not elsewhere? No attempt will 
be made to discuss this question in this paper, except where it has a 
bearing on the mode of Weber’s own analysis. 

The above summary can only give the most important outlines of the 
arguments involved, and to fully understand the issues arising out of 
Weber’s work it is necessary to carefully consider a wide range of his 
methodological and substantive writings. Weber can be classified as a 
neo-Kantian with respect to his most fundamental methodological 
assumptions, Kant’s distinction between the realm of ‘physical nature’ 
and the realm of ‘individual freedom’ is reflected in the following 
statement made by Weber: 


every single important activity and ultimately life as a whole, if it 
is not to be permitted to run on as an event of nature but is instead 
to be consciously guided, is a series of ultimate decisions through 
which the soul—as in Plato—chooses its own fate, i.e. the meaning 
of its activity and existence.§ 


Kant distinguished the science of physics from that of ethics, with the 
former formulating ‘laws of nature’ and the latter dealing with ‘laws of 
freedom’. This distinction was incorporated into Rickert’s classification 
of the sciences into the ‘natural’ and the ‘historical cultural’ sciences—a 
classification accepted by Weber.’ Although Weber was a thorough- 
going historical determinist,® the neo-Kantian distinction between the 
natural and historical cultural sciences had a fundamental influence on 
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his methodological assumptions. He made a number of statements which 
reflected Rickert’s influence in this respect: 


We can accomplish something which is never attainable in the 
natural sciences, namely the subjective understanding of the action 
of the component individuals. The natural sciences on the other hand 
cannot do this, being limited to the formulation of causal uniformities 
in objects and events and the explanation of individual facts by apply- 
ing them . . . subjective understanding is the specific characteristic of 
sociological knowledge.® 


It is a commonplace in the sociological literature that Weber attemp- 
ted to combine and integrate the methods of both the natural and 
historical cultural sciences, but, in fact, he attempted this integration 
only to a very limited extent. The natural scientific part of Weber’s 
methodology was his acceptance of the necessity of empirical proof as 
a part of an historical determinist analysis; it was at the level of theoretical 
explanation, not the empirical testing of ideas, that he adopted the non- 
scientific methodology of ‘subjective understanding’. The contradiction 
between the determinism of his empirical historicism and the volun- 
tarism of his explanatory methodology, seems to have escaped him, and 
the tension between a natural scientific explanation and a subjectivist 
methodology was never resolved: 


the more precisely they (uniformities) are formulated from a point 
of view of natural science, the less they are accessible to subjective 
understanding. This is never the road to interpretation in terms of 
subjective meaning. On the contrary, both for sociology in the 
present, and for history, the object of cognition is the subjective 
meaning complex of action.!° 


The polarity between natural scientific and meaningful explanations 
was reflected in the assertion that ‘meaningfulness naturally does not 
coincide with laws as such, and the more general the law the less 
coincidence’.1! Not only did Weber emphasize this contrast but in some 
sense defined the aim of his own work as combating the natural scien- 
tific method, particularly when applied to the study of human affairs.12 
The reasons for Weber’s hostility to the natural sciences are complex. 
He had a dislike of the reduction of ‘profound’ metaphysical and 
religious preoccupations to questions answerable in terms of specialized 
technique and believed that the natural scientific attitude led to the 
‘disenchantment of the world’: 


if these natural sciences lead to anything in this way, they are apt to 
make the belief that there is such a thing as the ‘meaning’ of the 
universe die out at its very roots.13 


It was partly for this reason that he hated ‘intellectualism as the worst 
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devil, although his attitude towards scientific rationality was charac- 
terized by a complex and confused ambivalence. 

His hostility to the natural sciences was linked to the belief that there 
was an inevitable quality to the development of the ‘iron cage’ of 
rationality; this largely explains his fascination with the distinctive 
rationality of the occidental world and his constant return to the theme 
of rationalization in his sociological work. But although this process 
of rationalization might appear to be itself a uniform generalization of 
the type favoured by the natural sciences, Weber was concerned to 
combat just such an iron sense of scientific inevitability: 


When modern biology subsumed those aspects of reality which 
interested us historically, i.e. in all their concreteness, under a univer- 
sally valid evolutionary principle, which at least had the appearance 
—but not the actuality—of embracing everything essential about the 
subject in a scheme of universally valid laws, this seemed to be the 
final twilight of all evaluative standpoints in all the sciences . . . the 
naturalistic viewpoint in certain decisive problems has not yet been 
overcome.15 


From this point of view, it might be said that it was Darwin’s ghost, 
and not Marx’s, that most haunted Weber. 

The above passage indicates Weber’s own interest in the study of 
history: ‘the understanding of the characteristic uniqueness of the 
reality in which we move’.16 The historical cultural sciences were 
primarily interested in the unique and concrete flow of particular 
historical events; analytical uniformities and generalizations might be 
occasionally useful as heuristic devices for understanding historical 
reality but this was rarely the case as ‘the specific meaning which a 
phenomenon has for us is naturally nat to be found in those relationships 
which it shares with many other phenomena’.!’ It is for this reason 
that the ideal types employed by Weber are not analytical concepts but 
are ‘ideal’ categories used for understanding the concrete motives of 
individuals in the actual historical process. This emphasis on individual 
action explains the sociological testament written by Weber towards 
the end of his life: 


if I have become a sociologist (according to my letter of accreditation) 
it is mainly to exorcise the spectre of collective conceptions which 
still lingers among us. In other words, sociology itself can only pro- 
ceed from the actions of one or more separate individuals and must 
therefore adopt strictly individualistic methods.18 


One of the most important of these individualistic methods is of 
course the ideal type. In order to understand Weber’s use of this 
much abused term it is necessary to see it not only in terms of his 
individualism but also his ‘idealistic’ concern for subjective meanings 
and value commitments. His problem was the construction of con- 
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ceptual tools and methodological assumptions which would allow him 
to undertake an analysis of social meanings and cultural values ‘logic- 
ally in exactly the same way as causal analysis of personal actions’ .1° 
In this idealistic formula, Weber is attempting to bridge the gap 
between individual actions and social values, but we shall see there are 
good logical reasons why he failed in this. It is not possible here to 
discuss Weber’s rather tortuous and confused analysis of ideal types 
but we may note the difficulty he had in constructing this conceptual 
bridge. He was forced to resort to metaphysical language to attempt 
to resolve this problem; e.g. in discussing ideal-typical analysis of politi- 
cal structures he wrote: 
I am making it explicit to myself and others in an interpretative way 
the concrete, individual, and on that account, in the last analysis, 
unique form in which ‘ideas’-—to employ for once a metaphysical 
usage—are ‘incorporated’ into or ‘work themselves out’ in the politi- 
cal structure in question . . .20 


This resort to metaphysical language was in spite of an explicit re- 
jection elsewhere of metaphysical notions such as a ‘group mind’ and 
the ‘Hegelian “idea” from which the individual components “eman- 
ate” ’.21 Although Weber rejected such philosophical idealism, in 
practice he smuggled some of its assumptions back into his work 
through constructs like the ideal-type—and in this respect he was a 
methodological rather than a philosophical idealist. 

Tt was on the basis of these methodological assumptions that Weber 
undertook to explain the process of historical change in terms of the 
motivations of individuals, so that for example when he discussed the 
origin of socialist communities he formulated the problem as follows: 

The real empirical sociological investigation begins with the question: 

What motives determine and lead the individual members and parti- 

cipants in this socialistic community to behave in such a way that the 

community came into being in the first place and that it continues to 
exist P22 

The central logical difficulty of a sociological explanation made in 
terms of these methodological assumptions—what Parsons has called a 
voluntaristic theory of social action—was pointed out by Durkheim in 
his Rules of Soctological Method: 

Where purpose reigns, there reigns also a more or less wide con- 

tingency; for there are no ends, and even fewer means, which neces- 

sarily control all men . . . If, then, it were true that historic develop- 

ment took place in terms of ends clearly or obscurely felt, social facts 

should present the most infinite diversity; and all comparison should 
_ almost be impossible.%3 


Of course where ends and values are brought about by social or 
biological forces (environment and heredity) social facts can be the 
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apparent result of purposive choices, but such choices simply become 
intermediary psychological processes between one social (or biological} 
fact and another. It is for this reason that Durkheim insisted that one 
social fact must be explained by another social fact, although he has 
other reasons for invoking the social which border on the metaphysical. 
In principle there is no logical reason why a social fact cannot be derived 
from a biological one, but given the fundamental biological similarity 
of human beings in all societies the only social facts to be explained by 
biological factors must necessarily be universally applicable to all social 
situations. (Perhaps an example of this type is to be found in universal 
differences in social role between the sexes—although there are some 
sociologists who would dispute the assumption that these differences are 
due to biological distinctions.) Whatever the role of biological factors 
in universal cultural facts, it is indisputable that societal variations can- 
not be explained by an unchanging constant factor such as man’s bio- 
logical nature (this assumes that there are no significant biological 
variations from one society to another). Similarly, voluntaristic choices 
made by individuals uninfluenced by environmental factors must 
necessarily result in a set of randomized personal aims. The most 
appropriate image to convey this effect is the statistician’s scatter 
i : plot a number of individual points unrelated to each other 
and the result will be the absence of any focus or trend in the distribu- 
tion of the points—in sociological terms an absence of a social fact 
involving shared expectations and social meanings. 
Weber himself appears at times to have been aware of this logical 
difficulty in any voluntaristic theory of the origin of social factors. For 
example in The Protestant Ethic he wrote that 


In order that a manner of life so well adapted to the peculiarities 
of capitalism could be selected at all, i.e. should come to dominate 
others, it had to originate somewhere, and not in isolated individuals 
alone, but as a way of life common to whole groups of men." 


But it was at this point of trying to explain the origin of ‘a way of life 
common to whole groups of men’ that Weber had the greatest difficulty. 
With some perplexity he stated at the beginning of The Protestant 
Ethic: 


When we find again and again that, even in departments of life 
apparently mutually independent certain types of rationalisation have 
developed in the Occident, and only there, it would be natural to 
suspect that the most important reason lay in differences of heredity. 
The author admits that he is inclined to think the importance of 
biological heredity very great. But... it must be one of the tasks of 
sociological and historical investigation first to analyse all the in- 
fluences and causal relationships which can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained in terms of reaction to environmental conditions. 
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Elsewhere, Weber speculated on the possibility that ‘there are typical 
relations between ... certain kinds of rationality and the cephalic 
index or skin colour or any other biologically inherited characteristic’ #6 
We do not have to dwell on this flirtation with racialist ideas, but 
merely note here that most sociologists would now reject the notion of 
racially determined culture patterns on empirical grounds. However, 
in the present context, the importance of these statements is that they 
reveal Weber’s uncertainty about explaining ‘a way of life common to 
whole groups of men’, such as the protestant ethic. His reference to an 
explanation in terms of environmental conditions is paradoxical, for 
he makes it very clear in his methodological writings that he is primarily 
interested in historical explanations—and although he occasionally 
invokes factors such as the geographical environment, this is seen by 
him as a heuristic device along with the other modes of natural scien- 
tific analysis for the main business of meaningful explanation of unique 
historical sequences. As one scholar of Weber’s works has recently put 
it: ‘Since he was concerned with the unique course of Western rational- 
ization, he did not view it as a generic phenomenon . . .’.27 

In a number of places however, Weber wrote of the process of ration- 
alization as if it were an inevitable general ‘law of development’: 


The increasing intervention of enacted norms is, from our point of 
view, only one of the components, however characteristic, of that 
process of rationalization and association whose growing penetration 
into all spheres of social action we shall have to trace as a most 
essential dynamic factor in development.?8 


We have already seen how Weber believed that rationalization applied 
to many spheres of life in the occidental world and there are a number of 
other references to this process of general rationalization in his work, 
e.g. his statement in The Methodology of the Social Sciences that rational- 
ization applies ‘not only to a history of philosophy and to the history of 
any other intellectual activity but... to every kind of history’.2® He 
was careful however, as we have seen, to dissociate himself from meta- 
physical notions of history embodying ‘a group mind’ or the develop- 
ment of the Hegelian ‘idea’, as well as rejecting the natural scientific 
conception of analytical laws of development.®° This rejection of laws 
of development can be seen in part as a legitimate objection to the 
tendency of reifying the process of rationalization into a metaphysical 
proposition—and Weber appears to have bad Marx particularly in 
mind when he formulated this objection, as well as contemporaries of 
his such as Sombart.2! But it is clear that Weber’s position on this was 
also determined by his commitment to the historical cultural sciences 
and antagonism to naturalistic methodology. 

However, Weber was forced by the logic of his own arguments to 
refer constantly to a ‘law of development’ in order to explain the pro- 
cess of rationalization. His most explicit reference to this is contained in 
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the footnotes appended to The Protestant Ethic and is made in the context 
of a discussion of economic determinism: 


... religious ideas themselves simply cannot be deduced from 
economic circumstances. They are in themselves, that is beyond 
doubt the most powerful plastic elements of national character, and 
contain a law of development and a compelling force entirely their 
own.33 ‘ 


Weber refers to ‘autonomous laws’ in other parts of his work®8 and even 
uses evolutionary terminology, e.g. in his sociological study of music he 
states that ‘rationalization proper commences with the evolution of 
music into a professional art’ and this is only one of a number of refer- 
ences to evolutionary rationalization in the sphere of music.84 

Although Weber was prepared to concede that any one historical 
development was the result of the interaction of a number of forces— 
economic, political, religious etc.—in practice his prime interest was in 
tracing the influence of religious rationalization. It is in this area of his 
work that he came nearest to formulating universal sociological prin- 
ciples: 


Scientific progress is a fraction, the most important fraction, of the 
process of intellectualization which we have been undergoing for 
thousands of years... this intellectualist rationalization .. . means 
that principally there are no mysterious incalculable forces that come 
into play, but rather that one can, in principle, master all things by 
calculation. This means that the world is disenchanted .% 


This process of intellectualization is based on 


the metaphysical needs of the human mind as it is driven to reflect 
on ethical and religious questions, driven not by material need but 
by an inner compulsion to understand the world as a meaningful 
cosmos and to take up a position towards it.3¢ 


It is this rationalization of metaphysical ideas that presumably con- 
stitutes the law of development of religious ideas referred to above. 
Although this law of development appears at first sight to be an ex- 
ample of a non-naturalistic ‘idealistic’ law, there is no reason why if it is 
stated in appropriate language it should not be accepted as a proper 
scientific proposition. Rationalization can be defined as a variable in 
continuum form which characterizes the process of social change; it is 
possible to see rationality as an emergent property of the human mind 
based on the biological structure of the human brain, a product of the 
process of natural selection during man’s biological evolution. The 
theme of rationalization has played a dominant intellectual role since 
at least the period of the Enlightenment, and nearly all the classic 
theories of social change have either explicitly or implicitly invoked 
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the principle. Perhaps the most important sociological exponents of 
this principle other than Weber were Comte and Marx: Comte used 
the principle and applied it to a notion of general cultural development 
primarily at the level of ideas; Marx applied it to developments of 
technology and the means of production. As we have seen. Weber 
himself was primarily interested in the rationalization of man’s need to 
understand the meaning of his life at a metaphysical level—and these 
very metaphysical questions were seen by him even in the first instance, 
as a function of rationality itself.8? None of these theorists satisfactorily 
answer the fundamental question as to why rationalization takes place 
in one society rather than another—in Weber’s case of course the 
question being why did it develop so markedly in the occidental world 
and not elsewhere. 

This argument about Weber’s use of the concept of rationalization 
does not mean that he had abandoned an attempt to overcome the 
‘naturalistic dogma’. As we have seen, he did not recognize the law of 
development of rationalization as being a natural scientific proposition, 
and it is clear that his neo-Kantian voluntarism profoundly influenced 
his analysis of the development of the protestant ethic. In his General 
Economic History he wrote: 


In all times there has been but one means of breaking down the 
power of magic and establishing a rational conduct of life; this means 
is great rational prophecy.3& 


And a prophet according to Weber was ‘a purely individual bearer of 
charisma’s°—and ‘charisma knows only inner determination and inner 
constraint’.40 Frequently Weber writes of charisma as ifitwere the source 
of the deep personal individual freedom that he admired so much; other 
times he sees it as a function of irrational forces often of a biological 
nature. The association of charisma with irrationality is seen by him as 
leading to unfreedom—and freedom here is seen as a function of a 
rationally developed ethic. This contradiction is the result of a marked 
ambivalence on Weber’s part towards both rationality and charisma 
which come to have a different significance depending on the context 
in which he is using them. 

The two forces of reason and charisma between them account for all 
the most important historical and social changes: 


In traditionally stereotyped periods, charisma is the greatest revolu- 
tionary force. The equally revolutionary force of ‘reason’ works 
from without by altering the situations of action, and hence its prob- 
lems, finally in this way changing men’s attitudes towards them; or 
it intellectualizes the individual.“ 


There are obvious difficulties with this idea of charisma bringing 
about accumulative social changes. Inasmuch as the concept is used 
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to refer to the profoundly personal creation of ultimate values,“ all the 
logical objections to voluntaristic theories of action discussed earlier in 
the paper would apply. Charisma in itself will over a long enough 
period of time and from one social situation to another neutralize 
itself through a process of randomization, except where it is influenced 
by a socially structured set of influences. But pure charisma as such is an 
individual phenomenon and analytically must be sharply distinguished 
from socially determined facts. Of course it is possible to imagine a 
single individual’s charisma being so powerful as to overwhelm all 
rival charismas, but this could only account for the influence of charisma 
on a limited single cultural situation defined by the immediate personal 
contacts of the charismatic leader. Any influence beyond this will be 
expressed through ideas and thus becomes subject to the principle of 
randomization in the absence of socially determined choices. Socio- 
logical facts of the stature of capitalist culture had to originate ‘not in 
isolated individuals alone, but as a way of life common to whole groups 
of men’. In actual historical situations charisma is associated with the 
complete range of ideas and ethics, so that for example the charisma 
of the Protestant Reformers no doubt can be matched by that of their 
Jesuit opponents. 

The analysis of the development of the protestant ethic appears to 
contain equal emphasis on the role of both intellectual rationalization 
and charismatic innovation. The former refers basically to the level of 
ideas and changes in theological thinking; the latter to innovations in 
ethical doctrine propounded by the charismatic leaders of the Reform- 
ation. In this context it is easy to understand how many commentators 
on Webers work have mistakenly assumed that ethical teaching was 
the major variable in the analysis. The question must be raised as to 
why Weber insisted that theological ideas had causal priority over 
ethical doctrine. The answer lies, I believe, in his uneasy awareness of 
the logical problems of voluntaristic explanations including those made 
in terms of charisma. Of course the same problem could be raised with 
respect to theological ideas which can be said to also originate through 
the innovations of particular individuals. The difference is that devel- 
opments of ideas can be classified according to the principle of increasing 
rationalization, whereas there is no obvious equivalent principle with 
which to classify changes in ethical doctrine. Weber did talk about the 
rationalization of ethical life, but although he is using the term rational- 
ization here in a somewhat different sense to that used when applied to 
the level of ideas, in the last resort the concept returns the analysis back 
to the process of intellectual rationalization associated with the devel- 
opment of ideas. 

It is now possible to understand why Weber not only gave priority 
to theological ideas in his analysis of the protestant ethic but also why 
be laid so much stress on Calvinist theology. According to Weber, 
Calvin’s doctrine 
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is derived not, as with Luther, from religious experience, but from 

logical necessity of his thought; therefore its importance increases with 

every increase in the logical consistency of that religious thought . . .# 
Logical consistency is one of Weber’s main criteria of rationality and 
was viewed by him as the most important characteristic defining 
theological rationality. It might be thought that he chose Calvinist 
theology as a key starting point of his analysis on empirical grounds, 
i.e. that he believed it to be empirically the most important of the theo- 
logical doctrines that he considered. But Weber showed an uneasy 
awareness of a major problem in this part of his analysis: 


the types of moral conduct in which we are interested may be 
found in a similar manner among the adherents of the most various 
denominations ... similar ethical maxims may be correlated with 
very different dogmatic foundations .. . It would almost seem as 
though we had best completely ignore both the dogmatic founda- 
tions and the ethical theory and confine our attention to the moral 
practice so far as it can be determined.# 


Weber went on to reject this difficulty on empirical grounds, although 
he produced no evidence in any of his work to show that the Cal- 
vinists were any more thoroughly committed to the protestant ethic than 
any of the other Puritan groups with different theologies—such as the 
‘Arminian’ Quakers and Wesleyan Methodists. In fact a cursory 
examination of the evidence reveals that if anything the contrary is 
true and it is difficult to believe that Weber was unaware of this. If 
Calvinist theology was not chosen on empirical grounds—and Weber 
does not cite any evidence in support of this—it is likely that it was 
selected on theoretical grounds, specifically because of Weber’s pre- 
occupation with finding out ‘whose intellectual child’ the protestant 
ethic was in terms of the dominant notion of rationalization. 

The logical consistency of Calvinist theology was outlined by Weber 
in a brief passage in The Protestant Ethic: 


To assume that human merit or guilt play a part in determining 
this destiny (of man) would be to think of God’s absolute free decrees, 
which have been settled from eternity, as subject to change by human 
influence, an impossible contradiction... His quite incomprehen- 
sible decrees have decided the fate of every individual and regulated 
the tiniest details of the cosmos from eternity.*® 


In other words, if God is viewed as being totally omnipotent and 
omniscient—as Christians have traditionally assumed—it is logically 
impossible by definition for him not to know the results of his creative 
activities before the actual creation of the universe. It is also by defini- 
tion impossible for such a God to diminish his own power and transfer 
part of it to man in the form of free-will—such a transfer would limit 
his power, contradicting his total omnipotence. Weber’s arguments 
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about the psychological consequences of the Calvinist belief in pre’. . 
destination are very familiar and need only be touched on brief: — 
here. The Calvinist is faced with the problem of reconciling his need for . 
salvation with his belief that it is impossible for him either to know or tc 
be able to influence his salvation in any way. This creates acute meta- 
physical anxiety which is dealt with (this solution evolves over time) 
through using the ethical notion of success in one’s ‘calling’ as a ‘sign’ 
of salvation. Weber goes to great pains to point out that this soluton 
is a psychological not a logical one to the problems posed by a belief in 
predestination—according to him, the logical outcome is ‘fatalistic 
resignation’ but the Calvinist does not follow this path because of his 
overwhelming need to ‘prove’ himself in the face of his omnipotent God 
(the Calvinist’s economic interests and social class position also pre- 
dispose him to accept this illogical solution).4? The doctrine of pre- 
destination creates a decisive psychological motive in the form of anxizty 
which is channelled into the active performance of a ‘calling’ throcvgh 
the need of the Calvinist to ‘prove’ himself. 

The doctrine of proving oneself before God was postulated by Weber 
as being common to all Puritan groups‘®—and inasmuch as it was a 
part of the ‘Christian ethic’ it was a doctrine common to all Christians.4° 
This however poses a problem in Weber’s analysis, for on the one hand 
he states that the doctrine was a part of the ‘Christian ethic’ and on the 
other that ‘the actual evolution to the proof of faith through works, 
which is the characteristic of asceticism, is parallel to a gradual modi- 
fication of the doctrines of Calvin’.59 Implicit in the latter statement is 
the idea that the Calvinist’s belief in predestination had somehow led 
to a natural development of evolving the doctrine of proof—yet this ! 
doctrine would have been associated with Calvin’s original body o’ 
ethics as a part of the ‘Christian ethic’. Weber’s analysis could alway. . 
be rescued from this objection by emphasizing the role of ‘practica; ~ 
interests’ in determining the ethical consequences of the Calvinist’s 
belief in predestination’! but this begins to shift the emphasis heavily 
away from a ‘spiritualistic’ explanation towards an economic one. 

Weber does however at one point relate the doctrine of proof to -he 
mainstream of his sociological analysis: 


Grace could not be guaranteed by any magical sacraments, by 
relief in the confession, nor by individual good works. That was only 
possible by proof in a specific type of conduct unmistakably different 
from the way of life of the natural man. From that followed for the ' 
individual an incentive methodically to supervise his own state of ` 
grace in his own conduct, and thus to penetrate it with asceticism.5" ` 
This returns the discussion to the theme of rationalization—the 
elimination of magical sacraments and religious ritual through the ` 
growth of scientific rationality. Weber distinguished a ‘subjectively ` 
rational’ action from ‘one which uses the objectively correct means in 
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pote with scientific knowledge’. 53 Although he did not explicitly 
te that the elimination of magic is due to the growth of scientific 
‘ather than subjective rationality, this is implicit in his analysis, i.e. it 
the development of a rational scientific emphasis on empirical 
. ‘gbservations rather than the internal logical rationalization of magic 
Htself, which is important in its disappearance. 
' Weber believed that this process played a key role in cultural 
_ development: 


the complete elimination of salvation dough the Church and the 
sacraments (in Puritanism) ...was what formed the absolutely 
decisive difference from Catholicism. That great historic process in 
the development of religions, the elimination of magic from the world 
which had begun with the old Hebrew prophets and, in conjunction 
with Hellenistic scientific thought, had repudiated all magical means 
to salvation as superstition and sin, came here (in Puritanism) to its 
logical conclusion. The genuine Puritan even rejected all signs of 
religious ceremony at the grave and buried ‘his nearest and dearest 
without song or ritual in order that no superstition, no trust in the 
effects of magical and sacramental forces on salvation, should creep 
in,54 
The consequence of the elimination of magic was that 


There was no place for the very human Catholic cycle of sin, repen- 

tance, atonement, release, followed by renewed sin. The moral 

conduct of the average man was thus deprived of its planless and 

unsystematic character and subjected to a consistent method for 
~ conduct as a whole.® 


Vis displacement of magic was not confined to any one Puritan de- 
-` glomination; according to Weber they were all equally affected by the 
=- process.5¢6 One of the most important features of the elimination of 

magic was the disappearance of the confessional: ‘it was a psycho- 

logical stimulus to the development of their (the puritans’) ethical 
attitude. The means to a periodical discharge of the emotional sense 
of sin was done away with’.5? 
Although Weber did not develop this theme about the psychological 
consequences of the disappearance of institutional magic, he made a 
number of isolated points which are capable of being formulated more 
_ systematically. One of the consequences of the diminution of the role 
- of the church and its administration of sacred ritual was that the Puri- 
' tams ‘intercourse with his God was carried on in deep spiritual isola- 

tion’58 and there ‘was a feeling of unprecedented inner loneliness’.5® 
_ The elimination of ‘the doctrine of salvation through the Church’ 
~ culminated in the Quaker doctrine of the ‘significance of the inner 
t testimony of the Spirit in reason and conscience’.®° The final result of 
| this process 
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is that distinctive type of guilt and, so to speak, godless feéling of sin 
which characterises modern man precisely as a consequence of Lis 
organisation of ethics in the direction of a system based on an inn=r 
religious state, regardless of the metaphysical basis upon which the 
system was originally erected. & 


The similarity of this part of Weber’s analysis with that made by 
Durkheim in Suicide is too striking to be ignored. The elimination of 
institutionalized magic and ritual activities was seen by Durkheim as 
leading to an increase in the rate of ‘egoistic’ suicide—an increase due 
to a decline in the amount of integration between the Protestant inci- 
vidual and his religious institutions (using this term to refer to both 
belief and activity). Integration protects the individual from excessive 
reliance on himself which when carried to the extreme produces deep 
feelings of melancholy and eventually suicide. Weber and Durkheim 
disagreed about the role of intellectual rationalization in bringing about 
these results: Durkheim saw the intellectualism of the ‘egoist’ as a by- 
product of general social disintegration rather than as a causal factor 
in the process, Neither Weber nor Durkheim gives an adequate 
account of how religious institutions function to protect individuals 
from these feelings of anxiety, guilt and depression, for they both lacked 
a satisfactory psychological framework necessary to achieve such zn 
explanation. 

Although Weber’s interpretations of social psychological situations 
are couched exclusively in ordinary language, it is possible to trace a 
set of psychological assumptions about the nature of the protestant ethic 
which are very similar to the postulates of psychoanalysis. When dis- 
cussing puritan attitudes towards sport Weber wrote: 


Sport was accepted if it served a rational purpose, that of recreation 
necessary for physical efficiency. But as a means for the spontaneous 
expression of undisciplined impulses, it was under suspicion; and in 
so far as it became purely a means of enjoyment, or awakened prida, 
raw instincts or the irrational gambling instinct, it was of course 
strictly condemned. Impulsive enjoyment of life, which leads away 
from work in a calling and from religion, was as such the enemy of 
rational asceticism , , .& 


The contrast between rational self-control on the one hand and the 
irrational acting out of impulses on the other is very similar to the diz- 
tinction made by Freud between the super-ego and the id. The sim- 
ilarity is perhaps more clearly revealed by a comment by Weber on the 
relationship between the protestant ethic and sexuality: 


Rational ascetic alertness, self-control, and methodical planning of 
life are seriously threatened by the peculiar irrationality of the sexual 


act, which is ultimately and uniquely unsusceptible to rational S 


ka 


organisation. 
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The language used by Weber ind these passages reveals a meaning of 
the word ‘rational’ which extends that already discussed in connection 
with intellectual rationality: ethical rationality is the equivalent of the 
constraint of biological and emotional impulses which by their very 
nature threaten the deliberate and conscious reflection of intellectual 
rationality. From the other side, intellectual rationality is in part 
responsible for the suppression of sexual spontaneity; historically there 
had been : 


a gradual turning away from the naive naturalism of sex. The reason 
and significance of this evolution, however, involve the universal 
rationalization and intellectualization of culture.% 


Weber saw the results of this ‘turning away from the naive naturalism 
of sex’ in very much the same way as did Freud: the sublimation of 
sexual energy into work and rationality. Weber summarized his posi- 
tion when writing that i 


the rejection of all naive surrender to the most intensive ways of 
experiencing existence, artistic and erotical, is as such only a nega- 
tive attitude. But it is obvious that such a rejection could increase 
the force with which energies flow into rational achievement, both 
the ethical as well as the purely intellectual.© 


Weber (like Freud) was ambivalent about this process of sublimation 
of sexual and emotional energy, for rationality 


can proceed in a variety of directions; positively in that of a con- 
scious rationalization of ultimate values; or negatively, at the ex- 
pense not only of custom, but of emotional values . . 88 


It was presumably these negative consequences that led Weber to 
view ‘intellectualism as the worst devil’.6% 

The characteristics of the protestant ethic—‘rational ascetic alert- 
ness, self-control, and methodical planning of life-—are not according 
to Weber confined specifically to a religious context but are also the 
ethical qualities included in the definition of the secularized spirit of 
capitalism. The title of Weber’s thesis is rather misleading in this 
respect: it suggests that the protestant ethic is a causally significant 
determinant of the independent spirit of capitalism, but it is clear from 
his methodological writings that they do not have a ‘determinate’ 
relationship but rather have a ‘measure of inner “affinity” ’.6¢ The 
spirit of capitalism is nothing but a more secularized version of the 
protestant ethic which develops over time through the process of ration- 
alization. Perhaps this is revealed most clearly in Weber’s summary of 
the nature of the spirit of capitalism: 


the summum bonum of this ethic, the earning of more and more money, 
combined with the avoidance of all spontaneous enjoyment of,- 
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life is above all completely devoid of any eudaemonistic not to say 
hedonistic, admixture ... it- expresses a type of feeling which is 
closely connected with certain religious ideas, 6? 


Weber went to great pains to dispel the idea (which some of his critics 
had mistakenly attributed to him) that the spirit of capitalism was the 
same thing as acquisitiveness and greed for gain: 


Unlimited greed for gain is not in the least identical with capitalism, 
and still less its spirit. Capitalism may even be identical with the 
restraint, or at least a rational tempering of this irrational impulse.70 


The language of this passage—'the restraint, or at least a rational 
tempering of this irrational impulse’— indicates the identical ethical and 
psychological nature of the protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism. 
Both essentially are ethics which oppose what Freud called the pleasure 
principle and institutionalize ego and super-ego psychological forces, 
Weber does however qualify this point about acquisitiveness in stating 
that the puritans did not struggle against rational acquisition, but 
against the irrational pursuit of wealth’.?1 The result of this ethic was 
that 


When the limitation of consumption is combined with the release 
of acquisitive activity, the inevitable practical result is obvious: 
accumulation of capital through ascetic compulsion to save.72 


The combined results of the ‘compulsion to save’ and diligent activity 
in a calling led, in interaction with economic and other forces, to the 
development of modern capitalism. 

Although the overwhelming emphasis of Weber’s empirical analysis 
is on the causal influence of religious forces on economic development, 
he did also discuss the effect of economic factors on religious ideas and 
ethics. He explicitly stated that he believed this latter type of causal 
relationship to be of great importance: 


For those to whom no causal explanation is adequate without an 
economic (or materialistic as it is unfortunately still called) inter- 
pretation, it may be remarked that I consider the influence of 
economic development on the fate of religious ideas to be very 
important... .73 i 


Weber’s reference to the economic determination of religious ideas are 
to be found scattered in rather piecemeal fashion in a number of his 
works. He located the protestant ethic in a Christian tradition associated 
distinctively with an urban status group of craftsmen and small traders: 


The wandering craftsman first appears at the beginning of our era. 
Without him the spread of Christianity would have never been 
possible; it was in the beginning the religion of the wandering crafts- 
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men, to whom the Apostle also belonged, and his proverb ‘he who 
does not work shall not eat’ expressed their ethics.74 


Not only was this social group associated with the birth of Christianity, 
but during the Middle Ages it ‘remained the most pious, if not always 
the most orthodox, stratum of society’.?5 It was the same group who 
formed the backbone of puritanism: 


With great regularity we find the most genuine adherents of Purit- 
anism among the classes which were rising from a lowly status, the 
small bourgeois and farmers. . . .76 


Weber gave a number of reasons as to why this social group should be 
so predisposed towards puritanical Christianity. Primary among these 
reasons was the personal economic self-interest contained in the owner- 
ship of small amounts of property: 


The appropriation of the means of production and personal control, 
however formal, over the process of work constitute among the 
strongest incentives to unlimited willingness to work. This is the 
fundamental basis of the extraordinary importance of small units in 
agriculture, whether in the form of small-scale proprietorship or 
small tenants who hope to rise to the status of owner.?? 


The acquisition of wealth destroys this ethic of work among this lower- 
middle class group; Weber illustrated this point by quoting Wesley’s 
famous statement that ‘wherever riches have increased, the essence of 
religion has decreased in the same proportion’.?8 The other major 
reason for the puritanism of this stratum Jay according to Weber in its 
elimination of magical and traditional styles of thought (we have 
already discussed the ethical consequences of this intellectual develop- 
ment)—and this process of rationalization was essentially a function 
of the urban style of life of the lower-middle classes: 


When one compares the life of a lower-middle class person, par- 
ticularly the urban artisan or the small trader with the life of the 
peasant, it is clear that middle class life has far less connection with 
nature. Consequently, dependence on magic for influencing the 
irrational forces of nature cannot play the same role for the urban 
dweller as for the farmer. At the same time, it is clear that the eco- 
nomic foundation of the urban man’s life has a far more rational 
essential character, viz., calculability and capacity for purposive 
manipulation.7° 


Weber’s willingness to consider economic explanations is further 
illustrated by his position on the relationship between science and the 
process of rationalization: in his essay on science he summarized this 
when stating that ‘intellectualist rationalisation’ had been ‘created by 
science and scientifically oriented technology’.®9 It is here that we see 
Marx’s greatest influence over Weber. 
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The location of religious ideas and ethics in an economic context 
does not however solve the fundamental problem that Weber set out 
to solve: ‘the special peculiarity of Occidental rationalism’. Neither the 
emphasis on intellectualist or economic rationalization can explain 
why it was in the occidental world that rationality developed partic- 
ularly in either or both these spheres. As we have seen Weber attempted 
to give an historical answer to the problem but raised a further difficulty 
which he never resolved—in criticizing a Marxist speaker at the first 
meeting of the German Sociological Association, Weber revealed his 
own position on the nature of historical explanation: 


I would like to protest against the statement made by one of the 
speakers that some one factor, be it technology or economy, can be 
the ‘ultimate’ or ‘true’ cause of another. If we look at the causal 
lines, we see them Tun, at one time, from technical to economic and 
political matters, at another from political to religious and economic 
ones etc. There is no resting point.81 


It is for this reason that he accepted that in the analysis of cultural 
phenomenon ‘the appearance of the result is, for every causally working 
empirical science determined not just from a certain moment but “from 
eternity” ’,82 

This infinite causal regress is clearly a very unsatisfactory mode of 
explanation, for in the last resort it explains both everything and noth- 
ing. Although in principle Weber was prepared to' accept that causal 
explanation could be regressed infinitely, in his substantive work on 
the development of the protestant ethic he was ‘not primarily interested 
in the origin, antecedents, or history of these ascetic movements, but 
- +. (took) their doctrines as given in a state of full development’.83 It 
must be asked what principle enabled Weber to decide the point of 
departure for his analysis. In practice it was the principle of under- 
standing which allowed him to meaningfully explain the ‘inner 
affinity’ of the protestant ethic with the spirit of capitalism. The 


the really decisive motives of human actions’®4—and to enable Weber 
to break into the ‘eternal stream’ of history for a point of departure of 
analysis, This point is necessarily a subjective rather than a material 


example of a deeply partisan idealistic methodology. 

The fundamental analytical problem that Weber set out to solve 
thus remains unanswered: what were the sociological factors respon- 
sible for the pervasive and systematic rationalization of occidental 
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culture? Clearly Weber’s references to a racial explanation of this 
cultural development form no basis whatsoever for a solution to this 
problem (the development of Japanese capitalism is by itself sufficient 
to discredit this purely speculative notion). Its solution lies far beyond 
the scope of this paper, although it is intended to return to this question 
in future work. Weber’s great achievement was to analyse the relation- 
ship between the disenchantment flowing from the process of rational- 
ization and the evolution of the protestant ethic. This involved the 
sublimation of anxiety and guilt resulting from the destruction of pro- 
tective belief and institutional magic (e.g. the elimination of the con- 
fessional), into the rationalized, methodical and sober ethic associated 
with both puritanism and certain aspects of occidental capitalism. 
Further work is required to elaborate the nature of the psychological 
forces that were involved in this process and why they took the form 
that they did. Although the protestant ethic has come to influence 
cultures outside of its area of origin, the question raised by Weber for 
comparative sociology still remains: why did the process of rational- 


ization first develop in Western Europe, and not elsewhere? 
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A comparative analysis of ‘paradigm’ 
proliferation 


A famous debate in Through The Looking Glass sets the scene for this 
paper. Lewis Carroll writes: 


‘When I use a word’, Humpty Dumpty said, in a rather scornful 
tone, ‘it means just what I choose it to mean. Neither more nor less,’ 
“The question is’, said Alice, ‘whether you can make words mean 
so many different things.’ 
“The question is’, said Humpty Dumpty, ‘which is to be the master. 
That is all.’ 


For some students of economics, international relations, political 
science, normative political theory, organization theory, psychology, 
sociology, geography, art history and religion,? the master is Thomas 
Kuhn. They have claimed to detect parallels between his account of 
science? and developments in their own subject areas. Kuhn’s little 
book also attracted the attention of a philosophical audience and 
prompted him to refine his thesis and repudiate some interpretations of 
his meaning. But if Kuhn is now intellectually closer to Alice’s line of 
argument, some of his supporters in the ‘soft’ sciences have aligned 
themselves with Humpty Dumpty. Four such ‘creative misinterpreta- 
tions’—with their general emphasis on the similarities between their 
own discipline and Kuhn’s account of natural science—are examined 
here. The intention is to identify how the linguistic transformations 
that they embody may provide pointers to a more refined conception 
of the salient differences between disciplines without overemphasizing 
the unique character of each. 

Kuhn’s own analysis turns on a distinction between ‘normal? and 
‘revolutionary’ science, the hallmark of the former being that it is 
‘paradigm’ based; a given research specialism has only one paradigm, 
a closed system being a prerequisite to the successful puzzle-solving 
which constitutes conventional scientific activity. As a rule, anomalies 
are either accommodated or ignored but occasionally they provide the 
impetus for a major crisis and with it the transition to ‘revolutionary’ 
science. During this period the original paradigm is replaced by a new 
one whose consolidation signals the return of normal science and its 
associated puzzle solving. 


$ 
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Two features of this thesis have facilitated its translation and ex- 
tension into novel contexts; (i) the multiple meanings initially assigned 
to the key term paradigm, and (ii) the open-textured imagery of 
scientific activity that is employed. 


(i) The multiple meaning of paradigm. ‘Badly confused’ was Kuhn’s own 
description‘ of the way this word was used in the first edition of his 
book. Indeed Masterman identified twenty-one different meanings 
and suggested that they could be grouped as metaparadigms, 
sociological paradigms and construct paradigms. A metaparadigm 
is far wider than, and ideologically prior to, a theory; it is a 
Weltanschauung, a way of seeing. A sociological paradigm is also 
prior to theory but is something concrete and observable, the set 
of habits actually adopted by the section of the scientific com- 
munity being considered. A construct- paradigm is anything which 
can cause actual “puzzle-solving’ (which is what most scientists do 
most of the time) to occur. It is ‘the-practical-trick-which-works 
sufficiently - for - the - choice - of - it - to - embody - a - potential - 
insight’.® It is this latter—now called the exemplar by Kuhn?— 
which is the primary meaning of the term. ` 


(ii) The imagery of scientific activity. Kuhn makes selective use of both 
religious and political metaphors. There are, for example, refer- 
ences to conversion experience, professional initiation and decisions 
based on faith.8 The terminology of politics is absent save for an 
explicit and assuredly critical recourse to the metaphor of political 
revolution in his account of the transition from normal to revolu- 
tionary science. Elsewhere science—certainly normal science—is 
seen as apolitical. Problem solving and the emergence of anomalies 
are discussed as cognitive difficulties unrelated to questions of 
resource allocation. Kuhn’s scientist emerges as the essentially 
passive recipient of the accepted norms and values of the scientific 
group, who innovates with extreme reluctance, engages in esoteric 
puzzle solving and favours unanimity within the closed system of 
the speciality—he is usually closer to the cloister than the barri- 
cades. Such closure appears to be both an empirical claim 
and an epistemological prescription—this is how puzzles are 
solved. 


The critical response to such terminology was to charge Kuhn with 
seeing change in science as ‘irrational, a matter of mob psychology’? 
and normal science as ‘the scientist’s religion’.19 This has led him to 
insist that, ‘unlike most disciplines’, responsibility for applying shared 
scientific values must be left to the specialist group and that ‘it may not 
even be extended to all scientists, much less to all educated laymen, 
much less to the mob’. Furthermore, ‘good reasons’ will determine 
the paradigm choices made by specialist group members. These reasons 
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are values rather than rules of choice and scientists who share common 
values do not all apply them in the same way; such variability is 
essential to scientific advance.12 

Kuhn’s account of science is, then, as both he and his critics recognise, 
intrinsically sociological. But whereas his sociological critics are prone 
to point out that it is not sociological enough,!8 his philosophical 
opposition implies that, because it és sociological, it has nothing to do 
with epistemology.14 For Kuhn himself the meaning of his work is both 
sociological and epistemological. The problems of epistemology are not 
solved but dissolved, viewed as contingent upon the form of social 
organization that scientific communities adopt. However, Kuhn’s 
attempt to evade the relativistic implications of this position, the pros- 
pect that anything goes, has obliged him to reaffirm the distinctiveness 
of scientific communities and their puzzle-solving procedures. What- 
ever the success of this endeavour,]® it is clear that both paradigm 
(exemplar) and community are to be assigned a restricted usage with 
the latter term normally pertaining only to the research specialism 
under examination (though this latter is defined ostensively and 
remains a vulnerable element in the argument) .16 

But, if Kuhn has been concerned to delimit the meaning of his key 
terms, others have been engaged in extending them. In the cases here 
examined, paradigm becomes in turn a political solution, a form of 
personal salvation, a moral model and an aesthetic standard. 


PARADIGM A8 POLITICAL SOLUTION 


Wolin views the history of political thought as characterized by para- 
digms and sees political behaviourism as the contemporary candidate 
and Plato as the first.1? His stated purpose is ‘not to argue that political 
theory is a species of scientific theory but rather that political theories 
can be best understood as paradigms and that the scientific study of 
politics is a special form of paradigm inspired research’.18 For him, the 
relevance of paradigms is twofold; first, it suggests that behaviouralist 
political science’s claim to be scientific rests on a mistaken conception 
of science, and second, that the behaviourist critique of traditional 
political theory has been subverted. His efforts to identify an equivalent 
to paradigm acceptance amongst political theorists does, however, 
oblige him to modify Kuhn’s analysis. Thus, he goes on to say that the 
main aim of political theorists has been to change society and, only 
secondarily, to gain the acceptance of other political theorists. The 
political theorist’s characteristic concerns are thus located in the 
political community itself rather than within the ranks of a specialized 
scientific group. Wolin casts the political community in the role of 
functional analogue to the specialist one and comes to define the 
existing arrangements in the political society as the normal paradigm 
and the major political theories as embodying ‘extraordinary paradigms’ 
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which are precipitated by social and political crises rather than by 
cognitive anomalies. 

The strategies required to implement a new political paradigm tend 
to further attenuate the links with the Kuhnian original. The temper of 
the analysis is inclined to undercut the implications of the terminology. 
In contrast to Kuhn’s scientist, Wolin’s political theorist values political 
activism, scholarship responsive to, and interpretative of, the needs of 
the wider community, diversity and innovation.19 It is this wider com- 
munity which is the projenitor of ‘puzzles’ and ‘anomalies’, salient 
rewards and punishments—and political theory itself. 

The use of the term paradigm thus acquires both a new meaning 
and a new theoretical role; scientific ‘puzzles’ are replaced by social 
and political ‘problems’; change is externally rather than internally 
induced, and the political theorist subordinates the search for know- 
ledge to the quest for power. Furthermore, Wolin claims that ‘the kind 
of power which the theorist seeks is to be found in the political com- 
munity itself”.20 The language of politics likewise permeates Wolin’s 
discussion of the political community—‘authority’, ‘laws’, ‘institutions’, 
‘enforcement’ and ‘power’ are all invoked—indeed it would be sur- 
prising if they were not. But Wolin goes further than this, for he appears 
to be so attracted by Kuhn’s explicitly political imagery of revolutionary 
change and crisis in science as to downgrade the differences between 
the wider political community and the narrow disciplinary specialism. 
The specific validating conditions and the cognitive content of the 
original are a casualty of the transformation that this involves. 

The key to this change lies in Wolin’s concept of a political com- 
munity and the paradigm it purportedly embodies. What he does is to 
identify universal or near universal social processes and features of 
collective life and point out that both political societies and scientific 
communities have them in common. In his words: 


... the practices and beliefs of society are organised and inter- 
related ... in its agencies of enforcement and system of rules, a 
political society possesses the basic instrumentalities present in Kuhn’s 
scientific community and employs them in an analogous way. Society 
too, enforces certain types of conduct and discourages others. ... 
In the natural course of its history a society undergoes changes which 
impose strains. ... In much the same way that a scientific com- 
munity will seek to adjust its paradigm to account for ‘novelty’ a 
political society will seek to adapt its system to the new develop- 
ments brought by change.* 


Even so gross a classification category as ‘the scientific community’ is 
nonetheless a culturally specific, historically delimited social group, 
employing a distinctive mode of socialisation and prestige allocation 
and insulated from a wider public appraisal of their activities by their 
engagement upon esoteric tasks. By contrast the concept of a political 
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community looks distinctly open-ended but, in order to maintain his 
thesis, Wolin effectively comes to view the scientific community as a 
special case of this more inclusive category. He notes that ‘the achieve- 
ments of science are testimony to the skill with which scientists have 
solved the political problem of organisation’.® It is the latter which 
interests Wolin and his account of Kuhn’s argument intermittently 
reveals his political sensibilities at work. The original argument under- 
goes a transmutation, the normal paradigm is enforced, the scientific 
group is seen as possessing an establishment which rapidly ratifies para- 
digm shifts and, after a paradigm switch, ‘the authority and power of the 
community are available for securing compliance’ 23 And, tucked away in a 
footnote, is the solitary criticism that, in discussing the decision to 
change paradigms, ‘Kuhn does not consider the question of whether 
these decisions may have been influenced by governmental authorities 
or industrialists’. The distinction between scientific and political 
communities is minimized because Wolin’s account of Kuhn imports 
terminology—and political assumptions—that are absent from the 
original. The gap between scientific puzzle-solving and political prob- 
lem-solving is narrowed by a redescription of the former which facili- 
tates the interpretation of political communities as paradigm-based. 
From being a means, community organisation becomes an end. 


PARADIGM AS PERSONAL SALVATION 


The dual process of conceptual displacement and redescription of the 
original argument which marked Wolin’s paper is reiterated in Fried- 
richs’ attempt to translate sociology into Kuhnian terms.®5 Rather than 
extending and displacing the notion of paradigm outwards to incorpor- 
ate the political community, however, he displaces it inwards onto the 
sociologist’s conception of himself. His initial outline of the clash 
between system and conflict paradigms is subsequently regarded as a 
second order activity controlled by the first order paradigm of socio- 
logical self-image, the two modes being sociologist-as-priest and 
sociologist-as-prophet. The scientist-as-puzzle-solver gives way to the 
sociologist’s puzzle as to who he is (to which the best rejoinder is still 
that of the character in the Peter de Vries novel who replies ‘Who the 
heck do you think you are”). 

Religious metaphors permeate Friedrichs’ book. At one point he 
even refers to ‘the appointment of “need” to the pulpit of the defrocked 
“ought” ’.28 But Friedrichs proves unable or unwilling to accept the 
implication of this—that for him sociology may be more like religion 
than it is like science, a potentially interesting and by no means dis- 
reputable argument.2? Instead, the (religious) character of his prose is 
continually at odds with the formal structure of his argument. His 
mode of resolution—and here he is helped by Kuhn—is to blur the 
distinction between science and religion. His mentor’s occasional re- 
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course to religious imagery is assimilated and transformed by Fried- 
richs. The term ‘conversion experience’ is introduced on page two and 
the natural science textbook identified as ‘holy writ’ on page eight. His 
typification of the natural scientist is nothing if not explicit: 


His is a priesthood that dedicates itself abstemiously to the pre- 
diction of order over time. Whatever fails to contribute to that end 
must, in his catechism, be renounced. ... Disorder, like heresy or 
unbelief, is seen simply as challenging the orthodox to more faithful 
witness. . . . His is not the priesthood of all believers; the initiation 
rites are much too exacting, the preparatory rituals too demanding, 
the language of communion too specialized.28 


Without labouring the point it should be said that this exercise in 
rhetoric is somewhat short of supporting evidence but rather capitalizes 
upon an ambivalent popular mythology which combines fear of, and 
fascination with, science and scientists. The rational kernel in it all is 
the issue of professional control and the process of socialization. For 
Friedrichs, however, the idea of a natural science priesthood functions 
initially as a bridging term, a means of easing the transition to his 
discussion of social science. Given such rhetorical redescription, such a 
lack of attention to either rationality or results, both become special 
cases of a more general phenomenon. Indeed, by the end of the text, 
Friedrichs is even able to suggest that natural scientists will be so in- 
fluenced by sociological accounts of their activities that they will: 


. . . come to accept a fundamental pluralism as an appropriate style 
for the life of scientific mind just as much of the larger populace of 
the West has come to accept pluralism in civic and religious life as , 
an appropriate response to an awareness of the repetitive nature of 
revolutions in the history of the civic sphere.2® 


The redescription of science is thus compounded by a prescription for 
science that is an unwitting caricature of the Popperian school of 
thought—and from whose ranks are drawn Kuhn’s severest critics. 
Given Popper’s strictures on the very idea of turning to sociology for 
enlightenment on the aims or progress of science (a subject ‘riddled 
with fashions and uncontrolled dogmas’®°) and, given Kuhn’s observa- 
tions on the importance for scientific success of relatively closed scien- 
tific communities, Friedrichs’ conclusion is, in terms that he would 
appreciate, heretical twice over. 

The religious parallel is only one strand in the process of paradigm 
redefinition. A second is the identification of paradigms as person- 
centred rather than puzzle-centred, as rooted in a process of self- 
definition. Conceptually this functions to preserve the link between 
sociology and science whilst endeavouring to accommodate to the 
extra-disciplinary structuring of sociology by ‘the social and moral 
preoccupations of its time and place’.8! For those authors who are 
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sceptical of any effort to apply Kuhn’s thesis to sociology,® the disci- 
pline’s permeability is perhaps its most manifest characteristic. This is 
a scepticism they share with Kuhn himself—indeed we have his auto- 
biographical observation®? that the contrast between the social scientists 
at the Center for Advanced Studies in the Behavioral Sciences and the 
communities of natural scientists with whom he had trained was in- 
strumental in triggering the notion of the scientific paradigm. As Kuhn 
puts it elsewhere he sees the distinction as between: 


. an esoteric, isolated and largely self-contained discipline ... 
(and) one that still aims to communicate with and persuade an 
audience larger than their own profession (science is not the only 
activity the practitioners of which can be grouped into communities, 
but it is the only one in which each community is its own exclusive 
audience and judge).®4 


This distinction between two kinds of community/environment rela- 
tions and concomitant differences in internal organization is consistent 
with the distinction between ‘priests’ and ‘prophets’ that Friedrichs 
makes at the level of individual roles. It should be noted that only the 
‘priests’ are ‘scientific’ and that congruence between community/ 
environment relations, disciplinary organization and individual roles 
constitutes a limiting case, for each is subject to some independent 
variation. It is, however, the extent of that congruence in the case of 
science which prompted Wolin’s remarks on the skill with which 
scientists have solved the political problem of organization. In the case 
of sociology, Friedrichs’ assignation of primacy to the choice of roles 
made by sociologists themselves*> diverts attention from the structural 
conditions under which choices are made, the internal organization of 
sociology, the differences between the social mandate of science and 
social science. Once again the specific validating conditions of the 
Kuhnian account of scientific cognition are replaced by atemporal 
attributes and the original meaning is a casualty. But for Friedrichs 
the problem of personal salvation replaces the problem of social 
organization, so that his book contains surprisingly little sociological 
analysis. The argument is based on images of (sociological) man which, 
like the argument from human nature which it resembles, is available 
to vindicate almost any kind of conduct and any kind of cognition. 
There is a premium on authenticity and no measure of effectiveness. 


PARADIGM A8 MORAL MODEL 


Put more crudely than the subtleties of his own account warrant, 
Barbour has argued®¢ that changes in our conception of the philosophy 
of science have undermined the positivist critique of religious belief. 
He summarizes his own position within the philosophy of science field 
thus: 
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The scheme I fave gained accepts the three ‘subjective’ theses that 
(r) all data are theory laden, (2) comprehensive theories are highly 
resistant to falsification, and (3) there are no rules for choice between 
research programmes. It also preserves Kuhn’s most distinctive con- 
tributions concerning paradigms: the importance of exemplars in the 
transmission of a scientific tradition and the strategic value of com- 
mitment to a research programme. At the same time I have made 
three assertions which seem to me essential for the objectivity of 
science: (1) rival theories are not incommensurable (2) observation 
exerts some control over theories and (3) there are criteria of assess- 
ment independent of particular research programmes.3? 


Barbour goes on to look at paradigms in religion, concluding that 
the subjective features of science are more evident in the case of re- 
ligion, and the corresponding objective features less in evidence. He 
insists, however, that this is a difference in degree, rather than an 
absolute contrast between an ‘objective’ science and a ‘subjective’ 
religion. 

Despite his own caveats and qualifying remarks, however, what 
remains elusive in Barbour’s account is just what is being compared 
with what. Both the idea of a religious community and its relation to 
a religious paradigm remain ambiguous in a way which effectively 
transforms their function in the argument. Barbour’s parallels between 
science and religion depends upon a comparison between interpreta- 
tions of scientific practice and interpretations of religious philosophy 
or theological practice. A theologian is a member of two salient com- 
munities, one philosophical, the other religious. What Barbour does is 
to develop an account of paradigms in religion without recourse to the 
actual beliefs or conduct of any particular religious community. The 

' term community is invoked—and valued—but defined only as the 
location for religious activity. One can agree that an effect of support- 
ing Kuhn’s account of normal science is to render the difference be- 
tween science and theology less acute than if one were to accept, let us 
: say, Popper’s view of science.38 Barbour’s choice of raw materials, 
references, standards and mode of presentation are representative of the 
| norms operative amongst professional philosophers, and it is amongst 
j philosophers of religion that he detects parallels to paradigmatic 
| enquiry. They are not co-extensive with members of religious com- 
| munities, though they may be a source of prescriptions as to the right 
‘ conduct for such members. Barbour’s exposition of the idea of religious 
‘ paradigms is linked to his prescription for religious maturity. Para- 
digms are both authoritative and subject to change; a vindication of 
his argument that ‘religious commitment can indeed be combined with 
critical reflection’.5® It can indeed, but whether it is remains an import- 
" ant question. Barbour does not give an account of the actual behaviour 
of religious communities because he is concerned first to identify what 
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that behaviour ought to be like, and second to legitimate that pre- 
scription by identifying paradigms in the authoritative character of 
theology. 

Barbour thus reverses the contingent relationship between social 
organization and epistemology posited by Kuhn. Theology is analytic- 
ally prior to social organization and if it (theology) can be shown to be 
paradigm-based, then the behaviour of the paradigm community 
ought to be governed by its determinative exemplar (or construct 
paradigm). Barbour does not preclude the possibility of complementary 
models within a paradigm, however, and he indeed argues for ‘the 
modification of classical religious models so that they more accurately 
reflect the experience of the Christian community’.‘° ‘Models’ thereby 
become the mechanism whereby the enduring verities of the paradigm 
are accommodated to social changes and to experience; the paradigm 
is the means whereby religious pluralism is reconciled with the truth 
claims of a given tradition. In the religious realm, however, the dis- 
tinction between model and paradigm is an elusive one and Barbour’s 
use of the word ‘community’ serves to blur it. When he refers to ‘the 
religious community’ or ‘the Christian community’ one quite literally 
does not know what he is talking about ¿if one assumes some kind of 
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empirical referent. Talk of the Christian community rather than | 
particular communities allows him to retain the notion of some sort of © 


superordinate paradigm to which different religious groups subscribe—- 7 


A 


different models notwithstanding—without actually looking to see - 


whether they do. The religious equivalent to an exemplar or construct 
paradigm (embodied in the person of Christ for example) provides a 
model-solution to the puzzle of how to live; a model solution, however, 
which is in practice subject to such diverse interpretation that agree- 
ment may be achieved at the price of significance. The sociological 


sense of paradigm, which might assign content to the phrase ‘in prac- ` 


tice’, is not considered, and the opportunity to compare the develop- 
mental sequence in scientific and religious communities is lost. The 
concept of religious paradigm is preserved by never examining the 
sociological context in which it is purportedly operative. 


PARADIGM AS AESTHETIO STANDARD 


In Ackerman’s paper on fine art,4 paradigm is a synonym for both a 
particular artistic style and for the single work or group of works that 


first ushers in that style. His major interest is in providing a sociological - 


interpretation of the fate of avant garde American painting. After 
positing a linear development in artistic attitudes towards innovation 
since the Renaissance, he argues that by the twentieth century the 
artist is in conscious flight from the status quo. Hence, up until World 
War Two, the significant artistic innovations of this century have 
followed a standard pattern of: 
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Immediate massive rejection by an emergent middle class and 
middle brow audience, acceptance by a handful of fellow artists and 
a few of the intelligensia and, long after, general, often posthumous, 
acceptance and apotheosis in the mass media. 


The very idea of an avant garde is seen as predicated upon a histori- 
cally and culturally specific relationship between artists, critics, patrons 
and the public at large. This pattern was first broken by the reception 
accorded to the New York School. artists in the 19503 when the gap 
between initial hostility and subsequent acceptance moved to a five- or 
six-year period. With Pop Art, acceptance was still more rapid, and 
thereafter the rate of innovation accelerated so that during the 1960s a 
number of movements enjoyed immediate: acceptance. An essential 
precondition for avant garde vitality had disappeared; the effective 
denial of the role of outsider. In documenting this transformation it is 
interesting that Ackerman does not follow through his initial references 
to artistic paradigms. This is linked to his judgment on the aesthetic 
consequences of this change in the artist’s position. Ackerman values 
tradition; his examples of artistic paradigms are the frescoes at Assisi, 
the early cubist pictures of Picasso and Braque, which are identified as 
paradigmatic because they dominate the attention of a generation or 
more of artists, He sees no artistic equivalent to the build up of anoma- 
lies that herald the search for an alternate paradigm in science, but 
points to examples of art paradigms whose possibilities become so 
exhausted that imaginative artists no longer choose to work within 
their precepts. One can suggest that for Ackerman the changed circum- 
stances of artistic activity in the post-World War Two period had as 
their initial effect the premature curtailment of paradigm elaboration 
and, as their main consequence, the elimination of the preconditions 
for paradigm formation. For Ackerman, then, paradigm is a term of 
critical evaluation, an indicator of aesthetic worth. Its absence in his 
account of the 1950s and 1960s is a judgment on that period. Hence 
his observation that: 


In the past, an important new vision stimulated a generation or more 
of artists to study and develop its implications; today the new 
vision is supplanted by another before its potentials have been 
explored.# 


Ackerman is not, however, prescribing paradigmatic elaboration 
but rather noting that the social relationships which would support 
such a programme are no longer present and that avant garde art has 
lost its social function and hence its vitality and aesthetic merit. ‘The 
ability of avant garde artists to create a functional analogue to Kuhn’s 
‘closed’ scientific community was conditional upon their public re- 


- jection. Ackerman’s analysis is a vindication of Gide’s aphorism that 
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‘art thrives on constraint and dies of freedom’. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


There are two questions that Alice might now ask. ‘What would a non- 
paradigm look like?’ and ‘How can we tell a good one from a bad one?” 

Masterman suggests that Kuhn’s originality lies in the analytic 
priority he gives to construct paradigms, that is, ‘a concrete picture of 
something A, which is used analogically to describe a concrete some- 
thing else, B’.“4 It is a trick, a picture, plus the insight that it is applicable 
in a given field. In science, this construct paradigm also enjoys temporal 
primacy. The explicit metaphysics, the fuller mathematicizing inno- 
vation, the particular scientific achievement nearly always comes later. 
It is thus the relationship between the various senses of the term para- 
digm and the reliance on concrete problem solutions as models for 
continued inquiry which distinguishes scientific activity. The presence 
of a metaphysic, and a set of community habits, is not limited to 
scientific communities any more than acquisitiveness is peculiar to 
capitalism. It follows that to advocate value consensus and methodo- 
logical agreement‘ is not a prescription for science, nor does their 
presence indicate that a field is scientific. 

On this view of science the outcome of a successful construct paradigm 
is a metaphysic and a set of community habits. Wolin and Friedrichs 
employ ‘either a metaphysic (Wolin’s extraordinary paradigm; Fried- 
richs’ sociological self-image) or a set of habits (Wolin’s political com- 
munity, Friedrichs’ role expectations) as the starting point for analysis 
and thus to define what is to count as ‘successful’ problem solving. 
Barbour recognizes the primacy of construct paradigms but isn’t able 
to give them the specificity which is their defining characteristic or to 
map the community organization which routinizes their application. 
He too is obliged to view the metaphysical sense of paradigm as pri- 
mary. Insofar as Ackerman uses ‘paradigm’ and ‘style’ as synohyms his 
paper invites similar comment; the synonym can be salvaged only at 
the price of significance, and in their comments both Kubler and 
Kuhns express disapproval. But he also uses paradigms to refer to a 
particular painting or group of paintings and this is consistent with 
giving primacy to the idea of a construct-paradigm.4? The process of 
paradigm elaboration becomes a source of ideas and suggestions rather 
than a Procrustean bed, differences in developmental sequence are 
detected. When Kuhn points to a number of differences between 
science and art—in audience/practitioner relations, in attitudes 
towards tradition and innovation, in the product of their activities— 
Ackerman’s case study has anticipated all but the last of which Kuhn 
says: 

... the artist’s goal is the production of aesthetic objects; technical 

puzzles are what he must resolve in order to produce such objects. 

For the scientist . . . the solved technical puzzle is the goal, and the 

aesthetic is a tool for its attainment.48 
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a The question of what would a non-paradigm look like tends to re- 
inforce the use of paradigms as a classification device with science on 
one side and non-science on the other. Debate is transformed into 
efforts to legislate about language. By asking what does a paradigm do? 
(it solves puzzles), attention is shifted from a static analysis of a com- 
munity’s characteristics towards the processes whereby change occurs. 
One cannot infer from the presence of common structural features in 
different specialist communities that their relative importance is the 
> same or that the strains and linkages between them are the same. And 
if we distinguish between a good paradigm and a bad one by its success 
in solving puzzles, this does not imply that truth and goodness are the 
same. Humpty Dumpty is wrong—who is to be the master is not all— 


and neither personal taste nor community consent makes it so. 
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The occupational community of East Anglian 
fishermen: an historical dimension through 
oral evidence* 


This article presents some qualitative evidence for the social perceptions 
of the East Anglian fishermen. It is an attempt to assess their attitudes 
to the social structure and to look at one empirical historical community 
to see to what extent it conforms to the sociological concept of occupa- 
tional community. It concentrates on the decade and a half from the 
turn of the century to the outbreak of the First World War. This period 
is chosen for two reasons: it is as far back into the ‘historical dimension’ 
as one can go and still find a substantial number of respondents from 
one occupational group or community; the period also has an economic 
unity in that it was a period of continuous prosperity and expansion in 
the herring fishing industry. In their accounts of their early life and 
experiences, the respondents show an unexpectedly low perception of 
class divisions, a sense of class conflict is virtually absent and expressions 
of industrial or occupational discontent are rare. This evidence con- 
flicts with the popular view of the fishermen as a ‘traditional proletarian 
occupational community’, membership of which fosters a dichotomous 
conflict image of society, wider class affiliations and industrio-political 
radicalism. The impressions of the respondents stand in such sharp 
distinction to the record of industrial conflict amongst fishermen on the 
Humber prior to the First World War! that the structure of the East 
Anglian industry and the evidence on social perceptions both deserve 
some comment, for I will argue that the reported social perceptions 
are not the result of the respondents seeing their early life as part of 
‘the good old days’ in which social conflict is forgotten or suppressed, 
but that these perceptions can be seen as arising realistically out of the 
industrial and community situation of that generation. To this end 
the article will start with a brief comment on the nature of the evidence 
used, and also on the structure of the fishing industry in East Anglia. 
In an article in Oral History, Paul Thompson, through reference to 
various studies on memory, shows that memories of an event fade very 
quickly—within days—but after that the ‘memory’ stabilizes and there 
is very little to be gained by interviewing people about the recent past 
as opposed to the distant past. It can be argued that the oral history 
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interview suffers from less conscious bias and social pressures. Much 
contemporary sociological research is concerned with collecting in- 
formation about situations in which the respondent is still actively 
involved, or which can be used to formulate or urge particular social 
policies. Neither the interviewer nor the respondent can be as detached 
about the present situation as they could about events of sixty or 
seventy years ago. And even contemporary interviews contain a time- 
depth, and it might be worth hypothesizing as to just at which point 
interview material becomes subject to special doubts as to its accuracy. 
If, for example, a respondent is being interviewed about his lack of 
employment, do his responses become ‘historical’ and subject to 
particular methodological problems if the discussion covers periods of 
unemployment from the previous year? Or from the year before? Or 
when discussing the respondent’s schooling as a possible connected 
factor? At present these questions may simply be unanswerable, but 
given the stabilization of memory discussed by Paul Thompson there is 
probably little difference in the answers received from interviewing a 
man of 25 about his school experiences or a man of 75, although sheer 
distance from events may lead to a greater honesty on the part of the 
respondent. In my present study, for example, numerous respondents 
have volunteered the fact that they or their children were illegitimate 
or that pregnancy enforced a marriage. Questions on this topic were 
not included in the interview schedule; the information was freely 
volunteered in other contexts. One might doubt that a contemporary 
social investigator before the First World War would have elicited this 
information so readily if at all. This is partly due to the changed social 
climate, but many respondents do seem to have a sense of candour 
about, and detachment from, their early life. 

A major methodological objection to oral history is that it is im- 
possible to use a random sample, and there is therefore no method of 
ensuring that the sample of respondents is representative. The inter- 
views remain case studies and one cannot generalize with statistical 
confidence. Statistical validity however, is only an aid to understanding 
and is no guarantee of the ‘truth’ of the surveys that meet its criteria. 
The advantage of in-depth interviews with a number of respondents 
from one occupation in one region is that all the respondents have taken 
part in a particular industrial situation in a particular social setting. 
In this way one is dealing with an unusually homogenous target 
population. If one wants to understand the ‘quality of life’ and the 
concomitant socio-industrial attitudes, there is no alternative to taking 
information from those who experienced that situation. In studying a 
relatively small and distinctive culture, richness of data can be a greater 
advantage than data that is more easily quantifiable. 

My own view is that there are some difficulties inherent in the type 
of occupational study that I have undertaken. It is inevitable that one 
is placed in contact with elderly respondents because of their known 
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contact with the occupation concerned, and this usually means that 
they were connected with it for most of their life. To some extent one is 
dealing mainly with people who found the conditions of employment 
in that occupation congenial—or at least tolerable—and as such they 
are a self-selected group. One would expect to find a more critical 
comment if it were possible to trace those from the appropriate period 
who left the industry after only one year or two. This is not a problem 
for oral history in general. If a quota sample is used one gets the work 
experience of respondents from all different occupations and this 
includes the individual changes of occupation. In this way one collects 
accounts of working conditions from those who left an occupation 
because they did not like it as well as from those who did like it. This 
‘bias’ in the evidence is perhaps less serious in a study such as this 
where the occupation had a strong sense of occupational community 
and was located in an area where there was little alternative employ- 
ment. In such a situation, many stay in an industry simply through 
lack of alternative employment. Thus the reported attitudes collected 
from surviving members of that occupation are more indicative of the 
generality of workers than would be the case when interviewing long- 
service workers from an industry which was typified by transitory 
short-service workers. But an overall oral history study of, for example, 
the town of Yarmouth might be expected to discover respondents who 
had rejected, or been rejected by, the fishing industry and would pro- 
vide a more critical point of view than those who accepted it. 

The evidence I am using is drawn from sixty interviews conducted 
in Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex; they were conducted over the last two 
years (1974 to 1976) and vary in length from one hour to four or five 
hours. These tapes and a typescript are to be preserved at Essex 
University. The respondents are an ‘accidental sample’, that is, the 
target number of interviews is fulfilled simply through discovering 
the whereabouts of elderly people from that particular target popula- 
tion and interviewing those who were willing. Finding contacts through 
a variety of ways, Old Peoples’ Homes, newspaper appeals and per- 
sonal contacts, all help to avoid an obviously biased sample as one 
would have by using only respondents from a home for retired trade 
unionists or from long-service pensioners from a private firm. In my 
case there was an attempt to impose a quota sample by controlling the 
number of respondents from each county, between the sexes, between 
the different types of fishing experience and between skippers, crews 
and owners. But even these modest controls proved impossible to 
strictly maintain because of the difficulties in finding respondents. 
This is not too surprising as the majority of my respondents are over 
eighty. 

I have restricted my present analysis of the occupational community 
to the herring driftermen. Although this has the disadvantage of 
limiting the number of interviews I could draw upon to 25, it had the 
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great advantage of restricting the discussion to an industrially homo- - 
genous group. A number of the interviews are with inshore fishermen 
and with trawler men, their level of economic reward and expectation 
being sufficiently distinctive for them to require separate treatment. 
The driftermen were chosen because it was there that economic 
dynamism was creating the greatest distinctions in wealth, and it is 
the section of the fishermen of East Anglia that one would expect to 
produce the greatest sense of social distance between the employers 
and employees. 

According to the 1911 census the three counties of East Anglia 
contained about a quarter of all the fishermen resident in England and 
Wales. Lowestoft and Yarmouth were the main centres in East Anglia 
and all the driftermen came from these two centres or from the nearby 
villages. In 1912 Lowestoft with 5,400 regular fishermen was second 
in size only to Grimsby (5,969 fishermen); indeed, if one includes the 
950 ‘occasional’ fishermen belonging to Lowestoft, it was the largest of 
the ports. Hull was the third largest fishing port, followed by Yarmouth. 
In East Anglia drifting for herring was the major fishing activity. In 
1912 the two ports combined had 570 drifters each with a ten-man crew. 
Lowestoft has also a substantial trawling centre with some 238 trawlers, 
but most of these were sailing trawlers with three to five crews. Inshore 
fishing was carried out from both these centres and, more importantly, 
from ports and villages throughout the region. A brief description of 
the economic basis of the three types of fishing will indicate why it is 
drifting which should provide the highest level of social stratification. 

The inshore fishermen owned small boats whose value and earnings 
were low. Along the sea-coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk they were 
restricted in size to open boats less than twenty feet long by the need 
to haul their boats up on the beach. At the maximum, they represented 
an investment of sixty or seventy pounds, according to the newness of 
the boat and gear. Typically, they were worked by the owner and one 
other man. The differential in the earnings between the two was in- 
sufficient for status distinctions to emerge as one share was for the boat 
and there was one share for each man involved. If the nature of the 
fishing required a third man the earnings were split into four shares, 
‘capital’ still taking only one. 

The steam-trawler was still a rarity in Lowestoft before the First 
World War. Lowestoft trawlermen continued to use sailing smacks 
equipped with a 40-foot beam-trawl. During the period under review 
the number of trawlers showed a slight decline. Both the outmoded 
equipment and the decline in the number of units suggest that this 
industry was showing little profit. Because they were out-moded it is 
difficult to estimate the value of the craft as there was virtually nowhere 
to sell them, but £600 would appear to be the maximum. Trawler- 
mens’ attitudes have not been included for the following reasons. The 
trawlers employed only about 12 per cent of the fishermen of Lowestoft 
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and Yarmouth combined and many of them also worked on the drifters 
at times. The dominant ethos of the two communities was that of the 
herring industry. The fact that the trawlermen do share the ‘classless’ 
image of the driftermen might have been due to their being influenced 
by the dominant values. The most important reason for not treating 
the trawlermen as one group with the driftermen, however, was the 
difference in economic prosperity. The trawlermen’s image of class- 
lessness seems to have come from a sense of shared difficulty in main- 
taining a living in an industry which was not producing much wealth. 
This extract is from a Lowerstoft trawlerman born in 1886. (Interview 
3036.) It begins with my asking a leading question, in an effort to 
uncover ‘objective’ class distinctions such as geographical separation. 


Today the manager of a factory will live in a posh house away from where 
the workers live. 


Ah—Ah. Factories, I expect they do. Yes, I reckon they live in a 
posh place, the factories, but owners of fishing craft they were—they 
were as poor as—nearly as poor as what we were. 


They'd live in the same streets would they? 


Yes, live in the same street, yes. Well you know, they'd come down 
and lend a hand rather than put anybody on, they would come and 
lend a hand to get the work done. 


The work he refers to is unloading the fish at the end of the voyage. 

Other respondents mention the owners in the same terms and refer 
to them coming down at all hours ‘by bicycle’ rather than employ 
another labourer. Given that the workers can see the economic diffi- 
culties of these owners who (as evidence taken from documentary 
sources* on ownership confirms) lived in the same rows of terraced 
housing as themselves, this might be expected to produce little sense 
of conflict. There was very little profit to fight over. The fishermen 
state that owners often went bankrupt and seem to accept that owner- 
ship was not a very enviable position. 

None of these factors apply to the drifter industry. From about 1897 
when the first steam drifter was built for a local owner, the herring 
fishery enjoyed a boom that was unbroken until the outbreak of the 
First World War. By 1912 go per cent of the drifters owned in the two 
ports were steam vessels. This indicates the intense rate of capital 
investment and accumulation. In evidence before a Parliamentary 
Commission in 1908 the manager of one of the fishing companies 
estimated the value of a sailing drifter at £200, nets and’ gear costing 
another £450. Steam drifters he averaged at £2,000 plus £750 for nets 
and gear. As the industry became more capital-intensive the distinc- 
tion in material wealth between owners of fishing vessels and crews 
became much wider. By 1914 the drifter alone was costing £3,000. 
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This was an enormous sum for a working fisherman to acquire, par- 
ticularly in the context of East Anglia, where agricultural wages were 
13/— to 16/— weekly, the third hand of a sailing trawler had a flat wage 
of 20/— weekly (no poundage), and a skilled shipwright 32 /— to 36/-a 
week, By any economic criteria, the owners of these vessels were un- 
deniably middle class. As small businessmen, they were also consider- 
able employers of labour. Each drifter had a ten-man crew, and it also 
needed two to four women working full-time to keep its nets repaired. 
In a small community, ownership of one or two drifters represents a 
considerable amount of patronage and a level of wealth far above that 
of his employees. 


THE CONCEPT OF OCQUPATIONAL COMMUNITY 


As might be expected neither the physical reality nor the perceptions 
of the driftermen is neatly encompassed by the sociological concept of 
occupational community. Indeed this concept itself has changed its 
form so much that it might be useful to briefly mention, what are for 
me, its salient points. 

The concept of occupational community has developed from its use 
by S. M. Lipset in his study Union Democracy (1956). This study is 
specifically concerned with ‘the one permanently deviant case among 
American Unions’. It is ‘deviant’ because of the high level of democratic 
procedures maintained in the union organization: ‘the large and im- 
portant role played by the printers’ “occupational community”? is 
suggested as the main determinant which has maintained this high 
level of democracy. He claims that the existence of ‘occupational com- 
munity” leads to the individual being more involved in his work than 
the worker who lacks ‘occupational community’, and, as a result of 
this higher level of involvement, he participates more actively in the 
affairs of his trade union. As this involvement is held to check oligarchic 
and communistic control, Lipset is in favour of ‘occupational com- 
munity’ and the concept is normative as well as explanatory. The fac- 
tors which actually compose an occupational community are—by 
comparison—only briefly described. The two major factors are the 
high status of the printers’ occupation compared with other manual 
work, and the irregular hours of their employment. Because of their 
status the printers prefer to associate with other printers or higher 
status occupations, and their irregular hours mean that they are at 
work and at leisure at different times from the wider society and are 
therefore more likely to share their social life with their workmates 
who share the same structure of employment. 

It is, perhaps, the lack of a more detailed specification of occupa- 
tional community that makes Lipset’s use of the concept so unsatis- 
factory. Indeed, he undermines the explanatory value of the concept 
fer se for maintaining democratic procedures in a union. In a brief 
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“ footnote (p. 132) on other industries which are occupational communi- 
ties Lipset cites the longshoremen, “The East Coast union is one of the 
worst dictatorships in American unionism, whereas the West Coast 
union, though Communist-controlled on the international level, is 
very democratic’. Now the crucial difference in creating this extremely 
sharp distinction between the two unions is not ‘occupational com- 
munity’, but the structure of the industry. On the West Coast all the 
men are employed on a rota system and no favouritism by either the 
employer or the union officials is possible, whereas on the East Coast, 
‘the hiring boss, who is often the union official’, selects the men ac- 
cording to his own inclination. Under such conditions the East Coast 
men are obliged to support the existing ‘oligarchy’ in order to secure 
employment. Lipset states that ‘it seems clear that irregular work, 
while contributing to the existence of an occupational community is 
most often a source of strength for the incumbent union administra- 
tion’. Given that these extremes of union democracy can flourish in 
an occupational community, it is difficult to accept that “occupational 
community’ can be used to explain the existence of only one of those 
cases. In any case, however appropriate it may be for structuring the 
experience of the printers, the concept as he describes it cannot be 
usefully employed without modification to examine the experience of 
the driftermen. They did have irregular hours, but status striving 
through association with superior social strata is not an appropriate 
dimension through which to consider their social reality. 

Robert Blauner® developed the concept of occupational community 
with a greater emphasis on ‘work satisfaction’ than on the actual status 
of any occupation as defined by the wider society. ‘Satisfaction’ and 
‘isolation’ being the main factors in his use of the term. According to 
Blauner occupational community develops where those employed in an 
occupation are isolated from the wider community, either by their 
time of working or by the physical location of their place of employ- 
ment. These factors isolate them from people in other occupations, and 
result in them associating in their leisure time with their workmates— 
fishermen and miners being typical examples. Another factor is their 
high level of involvement with their job; they ‘talk shop’ a lot. This is 
very much as Lipset put it. The most significant change that Blauner 
introduces is that these occupational groups become ‘little worlds in 
themselves’. Their status is not measured in terms of the social structure 
of society as a whole: ‘For its members the occupation itself is the 
reference group; its standards of behaviour, its system of status and 
rank, guide conduct’ (p. 351). His observation, that ‘in such worlds 
one’s skill and expertise in doing the actual work becomes an important 
basis of individual status and prestige’, seems to isolate one of the major 
factors in the lack of conflict imagery in the social perceptions of the 
East Anglian fishermen. The fishermen, more than most, formed a 
‘world of their own’ at this time, because the majority of the owners and 
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employers had started their working lives as fishermen. That they were ` 
materially successful was due to their industrial expertise, so there was 
very little difference in the background of ‘employers’ and ‘employees’. 
This has definite implications for ideas of social distance which will be 
considered below. 

Attention has been drawn to further properties associated with the 
concept of occupational community by David Lockwood. Occupational 
communities, Lockwood argues, have been characteristic of ‘the most 
highly developed forms of proletarian traditionalism’.¢ Though Lock- 
wood has subsequently emphasized that the typology which includes 
proletarian traditionalism should be thought of as constituting ‘extreme 
or limiting cases of working-class milieux’,? the driftermen fulfil many 
of the criteria which identify the ‘traditional proletarian’ worker. To 
an even greater degree than the more frequently cited miners, their 
work situation dominated their lives. For up to five months at a time, 
they were away from their home port, working from Newlyn in 
Cornwall to Stornaway in the Hebrides, as well as from Irish ports. 
During these spells, the boat was their only home and the crew their 
basic social unit; their lives were job-orientated and male-dominated 
to an exceptional degree. They took pride in ‘doing “men’s work”? 
and they had ‘a high degree of job involvement and strong attach- 
ments to primary work groups that possess a considerable autonomy 
from technical and supervisory constraints’; equally, their ‘shared 
occupational experiences’ go to create a ‘distinctive occupational 
culture’.® Crew members were frequently neighbours and sometimes 
kin. While they were away from home most leisure activity seems to 
have been shared with other crew members and these associations were 
continued at home. The majority of the driftermen would be unem- 
ployed from the end of December until sometime in May. These 
alternate periods of complete absence from their home area and long 
periods of ‘leisure’ when other members of society were working, 
impeded any sustained leisure involvement with non-fishermen. 
Whether or not this leisure can be described as ‘gregarious’ and ‘present- 
orientated’,® without qualification, is less certain. Much of it was, but 
this long period of enforced idleness may have been responsible for 
generating a sense of prudence in money matters, Heavy social drink- 
ing seems to have been confined to the first day or two after settling-up 
for the season. After this the men seem to have been quite home- 
orientated.10 They might ‘mooch about’ with their mates during the 
day looking for casual work or simply yarning over a quiet midday 
drink, but most of them spent their evenings at home. Only in some of 
the coastal villages was there a focal point for the men where the life- 
boat sheds were used as club-houses. 

There were ways in which the occupational milieux of the driftermen 
differ from the proletarian ideal. Lockwood does not actually specify 
the nature of the workplace of the proletarian, but as this type stands 
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sin contra-distinction to the ‘deferential traditionalist’ who is typically 
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“found in ‘small-scale “family enterprises”’, one might assume that they 
were typically to be found in the employ of large-scale companies. At 
this period drifters were mainly owned by individuals, or by small 
private companies whose owner was known to the fishermen, and who 
was frequently a fisherman himself. The implications of this will be 
explored below. Although the driftermen can mainly be typified by 
the criteria used to describe the two types of traditionalist worker, they 
also contained a range of responses which suggest that there is a large 
measure of motivation at the workplace which is held to be typical of 
the ‘privatised worker’. 

The pecuniary motivation appears to have been an important 
element in the recruitment of boys into the industry. Here is a res- 
pondent (3011) who lived at Catford, an inland village near Yarmouth, 
and was attracted into fishing at the age of fifteen: 


Did you like farm work ? 


Well—I didn’t mind. But 1912 and 1913 was extraordinary good 
herring fishing. Germany and Russia was buying all the herring that 
we caught forced the price up. There was plenty in the sea, and the 
fishing chaps—we had about twenty-nine in our little village, of a 
population only about two hundred and ninety—and they came 
home at Christmas with a little bag of golden sovereigns. And the 
average farming labourer’s wage at that time of the day was only 
about eighteen shillings a week. So of course that made them quite 
rich. And a young fellow like me, I could see that there was more 
money to be earned at sea than there was on the land. 


In spite of the fact that their work situation was predominantly one 
of small ‘family’ concerns, this pecuniary motivation seems to have 
limited the growth of any longstanding particularistic relationships 
between masters and men. The driftermen were there for the money, 
and they would change employers at the end of the season if they felt 
that they could secure employment on a more successful boat. In actual 
practise this entailed staying with, or leaving, a particular skipper, as 
the crucial factor was not who owned the boat but who actually worked 
it. It might be a mistake, however, to overstress the pecuniary motive. 
The close social world of the fishermen rapidly inculcated the new 
recruit into the common values and intrinsically felt satisfactions and 
rewards of the occupation. The link between job satisfaction and finan- 
cial reward is a complex one, for the driftermen were all on a share 
system, and there is a rudimentary link between successful (i.e. ‘good’, 
‘expert’) fishermen and high earnings. Hence money could be used as 
a ready yardstick with which to measure the level of work and expertise 
of another crew. This extract from a Yarmouth fisherman (9013), who 
was born in 1893 and went to sea in 1907, is an apt illustration of this 
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motivation, referring, as he does, sometimes to ‘money’ and someti as 

to ‘herring’: F 
Well among the crew, see they all seemed to be competitive, if you 
understand what I mean, they wanted to be up the top, in regards 
to catching and earning the money. Everybody was all out for that 
before the First World War. We have been running ten nights on the 
run, right straight off without a rest, ten nights—and landing a 
hundred cran, eighty cran, all the weights every day. Away again. 
Shooting. 


So it was real hard work? 


Yes. It was. But—it seemed if—you know, we were all working 
together aboard the boat, we all wanted the same thing. And that 
was the money. 


This emphasis on pecuniary motivation at the workplace does not 
predominate in his assessment of class. His main criterion seems to be 
‘rough /respectable’, as he frequently comments that the difference was 
not income but expenditure, alluding particularly to the amount spent 
on beer. This mixture of pecuniary industrial motivation with a hier- 
archical or interactional model of social class is common to the drifter- 
men and their case supports Lockwood’s assertion that: ‘The pecuniary 
model is an outcome of the social rather than economic situation of 
the privatised worker; and he is only able to hold such a theory of 
society in so far as this social environment supports such an inter- 
pretation’. 

For the pecuniary motivation which drew them into the industry 
did not necessarily uproot them from their community even where that 
original community was one of the smaller villages. The seasonal nature 
of the work, and the fact that the workplace was also the place of 
residence while at work, meant that men returned to their original 
social setting while still pursuing the largest financial gain. Nevertheless, 
the industrial experience of the fishermen could lead them into conflict 
with the local social structure, particularly where they were resident 
in small villages. This respondent (3005) was born at Happisburgh, 
Norfolk, in 1889. Son of an agricultural worker, he was an apprentice 
to a bricklayer until the attraction of high earnings made him a 
fisherman. He is talking about the level of deference that he had to 
show in the village: 


You had to call everybody sir, you know. Expected you to call ’em 
that. 


Was it any different when you went to the fishing? 
Yes. That stopped all that. There were no ‘sirs’ then, No. 
So, although the driftermen are much closer to the deferential than to 
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> the proletarian traditionalist in their view of the social structure, their 
work experience is not ‘homological’ with the local social structure 
ashore. The fishermen’s hierarchy at work was based on individual 
achievement, the hierarchy ashore on inheritance and custom. Being 
a fisherman made him independent of the economic power that under- 
lies the social hierarchy ashore, and he simply ceased to acknowledge 
it. But as his work experience leads him to see the influential individuals 
in that sphere as having deserved their success, he does not develop 
the ‘more extensive class loyalties’ or the ‘dichotomous class image’ of 
the proletarian traditionalist. 


PERCEPTION OF SOQGIAL CLASS 


A few extracts from the interviews will provide some impression of the 
driftermen’s view of social class. This is by a Winterton woman (3025) 
who started work in a net-chamber in 1907. She was one of eleven 
siblings, her father was an ex-drifterman who was an inshore fisherman 
who also hawked fish around the villages. The extract is taken where 
I am trying to establish the social style of the employers: 


Did the boat owners in Winterton employ seroants? 
No, their income wasn’t enough. _ 
Oh, I thought that they would be quite something as boat owners. 


No, no, see—now, hear me out—the little boats on the beach they 
didn’t have enough coming in to keep themselves, but the drifters 
what went out at Yarmouth—I don’t believe there was one but that 
got on. My meaning is, he began with nothing and he kept going by 
going up the ladder as I might say. 


Did the man you worked for have a big house? 


No, their wife kept a little shop next door to us, and he had a daughter 
lived at home, and mother and daughter done what there was to do, 
she would have somebody come in to do the washing weekly because 
there was the shop, and to keep washing and wiping your hands 
wasn’t too nice a job... 


So apart from having this weekly washerwoman in they would live much the 
same as the fishermen? 


Yes, yes. Very little difference. You see well, they had got to get out 
of debt. And that took a time, if they didn’t earn a lot of money... 


According to the documentary evidence of published lists of fishing 
vessels, this owner had one vessel in 1904 and by 1912 owned two and 
was part-owner of another two.1# Clearly he was prospering very 
rapidly. But it is obvious that it made very little difference to his 
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outward circumstances. There was little or nothing to distinguish him 
and his family from their neighbours. The respondent’s family also 
kept one daughter at home to help with the housework. It is significant 
that this is not an ‘opinion’ remembered from the past, but a simple 
account of who lived next door and an observation as to their way of 
life. Notice, too, how the respondent carefully separates my loose 
question on ‘ownership’ into ownership of inshore ‘boats on the beach’ 
and of drifters. 

The next extract is from a Lowestoft man (g021), born 1886, son 
of a fisherman, who was a fisherman himself—but at the time he was 


still working ashore as a labourer for a fish-curer. In this part of the 


interview we were talking about how he spent his leisure time, and he 
has just told me that he and some friends bought an old boat. 


How old were you when you bought thts boat with your friends? 


Er, let me see, I suppose I’d be about sixteen, and one of my pals, his 
father was a boat-owner. So he was in the know with the boat- 
owners at Oulton Broad, for that’s a big yachting centre you know, 
and there was this old boat for sale and he bought it for us, he only 
paid five pounds for it. Of course we had to pay out because we were 
all three working, the other—the boat-owner’s son was working for 
his father, used to see after the nets in the chamber when they were 
ashore. And the other boy was an apprentice cooper, he was a 
Scotsman. And he bought this boat for us, and he paid to have a new. 
mast and, being in with the boat owners and that, he got the sails 
all patched up for us so we had a nice boat. ` 


bs 


What other sports were yor tnteresied in, or activities did you gst up to? 


I don’t think that there was any, the white collar lads, you know 
what served in shops and clerks in offices and banks, perhaps they'd 


ny 


have a tennis club, you see, or a cricket club, see some had a sailing ` 
club if they were a little up higher and they could afford-it, you 


know what I mean . 
Ee arr rt ter 


Oh yes, yes. That’s just the same now arn’t it, I mean I couldn’t go” 


along and mix, or we’ll say, boys with their fathers working, ordinary 
workers go and mix with the business men, shopkeepers’ sons and 
daughters and bank clerks and that sort of thing, there was, “that 
difference even then. 


It is worth making several points about this extract. First, ak re- 
counting a concrete event to do with leisure; he is not expressing mere 
opinion about the class divisions, and he obviously finds nothing worthy 
of comment in his friendship with a boat-owner’s son. At the same time 
he states that his class couldn’t mix with business people, so he is 
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unconsciously disassociating boat-owners from business people. It is 
; clear that he also sees the ‘white-collar’ as a distinct and superior group. 
His lack of class perception in the fishing industry is clearly not due to 
his failure to perceive class divisions. However, later in the interview, 
it becomes apparent that he felt that the divisions he mentioned were 
not of great social importance. His opinion in response to a direct 
question on class is‘congruent with his earlier experience of social 

eo o g: ‘ 

What about boat-owners, what sort of class were they? 
Well, they would at least talk to the cook as the skipper. Except when 
that began to get companies. And then they were these here white 
collar blokes, they got a little more up there, they sort of wheedled 
themselves into companies and big offices ashore... . 


On another meeting, a fortnight later, I put the same question to 
him after I had been pressing him on the fact that economic difference 
must have made some differences: 


Well I suppose that they were really middle-class. The original 

boat-owners ... 

But you feel that they were very working class .. .? 

In their habits, yes. There was one, two or three of them that had 

their own horse and carts and they used to' have a man—in fact 

Old Charlie Day—he used to come down in his own horse and cart 

and take the nets up that you’d rent and bring you new ones down. 

And just the same at Kessingland, there was a lot of Kessingland 

owners you know. They used to have their own horse and carts and 

bring their nets down and take them back to be mended and tanned. 

Oh yes, they would come and talk just the way me and you are 

talking. There was no ‘uppity’ about them. 

His attitude remained consistent. He did rather reluctantly place the 
owners into the middle-class, but this did not alter his view that they 
were just the same as himself. His impression of the Kessingland 
owners is confirmed by the account of a Kessingland fisherman (3014) 
born in the village and a lifelong resident. He is quite clear as to their 
wealth but does not see this in class terms in spite of my prompting. 


T was trying to get a picture of the community, were there any rich? 

Well the boat-owners were the ones. They were the rich people. 
What sort of class would you call them. Upper-class or middle-class? 

Ob no. They were all right, they weren’t uppish or ought like that, 
they were just—they were just people. If you were going to Lowestoft 
and they used to go to Lowestoft in a horse and cart, or horse and 
trap, and if you were a-going they would pick you up and give youa 
lift home . . . They mixed with you. And if any on them what were in 
really serious trouble they would help them. 
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He goes on to talk about the village and claims that the owners were pres 


a separate social group. One cannot help but notice both how ‘open® 


these fishing villages seem to have been in their social relationships and , 


2 


the degree of ‘individualistic egalitarianism’ when compared with the - 
amount of deference shown to traditional authority amongst non- f 


fishermen. 


The interviews are consistent in their general impression of the class 


structure. The fishermen, owners and crew, shared a sense of identity 
that was largely ‘classless’ and yet they were aware of a hierarchy in 
the wider society. There is also a contradiction inherent in the evidence 


they present on the ‘classlessness’ of the fishermen and their perception: 


of some of the owners as rich even if they are reluctant to see this in . 


class terms. 

These views cannot be dismissed as mere obtuseness, for in spite of 
the apparent contradictions, they appear to be a consistent account of 
the fishermen’s social reality. This being so one is obliged to conclude 
that a single stratified model is not necessarily the appropriate one of 
modelling the perceived reality of the fishermen’s class structure, 
Certainly one gets nearer to their view of society by using parallel but 
self-contained scales. 


Figure One is an attempt to schematize the fishermen’s view of `’ 


society. When questioned about class in the wider society, they tend: 
to produce a conventional social hierarchy. This is the right-hand “ 
column of Figure One. It is difficult to reduce their individual termin- ° 


ology to a unified description but most of them saw three classes, with | _ 
a definite division between ‘white-collar’ and ‘manual’ marking the ~ 


limits of the working class, and then another more variable division | 


between the middle class and variously expressed ‘high-ups’ marking 
the beginning of the upper class. But this social system is not seen as 
very important to them. Fishermen saw themselves as a group with a 
separate identity from the rest of society, and class was not a salient 
factor in their group-consciousness, Fishermen are indicated by the 
circle on the left. The lines of occupational function are not horizontal 


because most fishermen—owners, skippers, and .crew—did not see . 
themselves in stratified terms. Most of them place this unified group of _ 


fishermen into the top of the manual working class when asked to 


compare their situation with work ashore. A minority do nevertheless ` ~ 
admit when pressed that ‘a chance skipper or two might think he was S 


a bit better’ and most will put owners into the middle-class on the basis ; . 
of their wealth, while insisting that they ‘were no different’. This phrase 
indicates a lack of social distance., A few of the crew are prepared to see -` 


fishermen as being ‘poor’ and at the bottom of the worki g class. This 


placement seems to be made on the basis of personal experience; . 


skippers and owners are more prepared to see fishermen as middle class, 


while the few fishermen who seem: to have been very poor place the.’ 
fishermen at the bottom of the working class. The broken horizontal line- 
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- jdndicates that these perceptions are in fact stratified according to 


7 


* occupational role—although the respondents do not necessarily perceive 


_ a ‘social’ distinction between themselves and other fishermen. And 


. wherever a fishermen places himself, or the bulk of fishermen in terms 
of society ashore, there is still the unresolved conflict between their 


ta 


concept of the fishermen as being virtually classless and placing 
them at any point in a hierarchical system which must do violence to the 
class position of either the owner or the fishermen. This conflict could 
be partly resolved by separating the concepts of ‘class’ and ‘status’. 
Thus fishermen recognize, when pressed, that on class (i.e. economic) 
criteria, the owners were in a stratum above them; this criterion also is 
a factor in their assessment of the wider society. It is not, however, a 
salient factor in their assessment. Within the occupational community, 
which in this case includes owners, interactional status is the most 
important factor. An owner, however rich, who still drove a cart to the 
quay, or who still worked manually in his net chamber, was still seen 
as a manual worker. He still wore his jersey and fishermen’s shirt, so 
‘status’ lines were blurred. He would still be mixing and working with 
men who knew him as a skipper, or even as a fisherman; his status 
would depend as much on his personality as his class position. 

Normally, the most visible distinction between classes are the result 
of differences in social behaviour and cultural norms. But in this 
prosperous and expanding community, the ‘middle-class influentials’ 
had shared the same work and social experience as the rest of the 
community. There had not been time for differences in material wealth 
to emerge as cultural distinctions. This can be illustrated from the child- 
hood of one of my respondents (3030) who was born in Lowestoft in 
1898 and was the youngest of 11 siblings. Her mother had been a 
domestic servant before marriage. Her father had been a fisherman, 
skipper, part-owner and then independent owner. According to the 
documentary evidence he owned two steam and two sailing drifters in 
1904. By 1912 he owned four steam drifters. Her parents had been 
‘poor’ when they first married, but, from the time my respondent could 
recall, they were quite wealthy. Her father was a patron of the local 
church, a Tory councillor; her mother opened bazaars and ‘enter- 
tained ladies most afternoons’. In spite of this, and of living in a sub- 
stantial five-bedroomed house, they had not even one domestic servant. 
This must be virtually unprecedented in any other business home of this 
standing before 1914. The house had the net-chamber built in the yard 
round the house and such domestic help as was used was taken from the 
business employees. 


Did your mother have servants in the home? 


We had Totty, but she used to work in the beating store and then she 
used to come in and help. And then we had Annie sometimes come 
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and help when my mother’s spring cleaning. And my eldest sister ~ 
was at home. 


Was the washing done at home? 


Oh yes. Well, my mother used to send some to the Lowestoft Steam 
Laundry, send the sheets and—you know, big white table cloths and 
serviettes, we had our own serviettes and they went to the laundry, 
but the towels and things like that, there was the old-fashioned 
wooden mangle and she used to have the man from the net-store 
come and turn the mangle. 


Throughout this interview one is aware of a strange mixture of 
affluence and local importance with a working class cultural pattern. 
Her father continued to work daily in his own net-chamber dressed like 
his workers. Given the large element of working class culture in an 
employer’s home, it is not surprising that their material advantages did 
not create the social gulf that it could have done. This owner sold up 
his business in 1920. Having severed his links with the fishing industry, 
he then retired to a ‘posh’ part of the town, and employed a living-in 
housemaid. Evidence on this aspect can also be taken from another 
respondent (3032), a fisherman’s wife, who used to do daily domestic 
work. She had three boat-owners amongst her employers. I have traced 
one of the owners she mentioned, and he is listed as joint-owner of three 
boats in 1904 some four years before my respondent worked for him. 
She says that he employed no other servant apart from her and she 
went to his home only two mornings a week, which suggests that the 
lack of domestic style reported in the previous extract was not unique 
to that family. 

It is clear from the interviews that there is another stratum of 
businessmen above even the most successful of the self-made fishermen 
owners. Among these are the fish salesmen who were mainly responsible 
for providing the financial backing to those skippers who wanted to buy 
their own boat. Apart from the normal interest gained from such a 
loan the salesman would then handle that skipper’s sales and business 
ashore. They would send representatives to sell the catch in all the 
various ports around the British Isles where the herring drifters worked, 
and were keen to attract as many accounts as they possibly could. 
Unfortunately, none of my respondents comes from this group, but 
business profiles from 1912 and 1913 are indicative of the more successful 
of these men. 

Jack Salmon was the son of a local fishing-vessel owner, who after 
working for his father started on his own as a fish-salesman. He took 
over his father’s business when his father retired, and he was also a 
director of the Crown Steam Drifters Associated Ltd which had five 
vessels in 1912, a director of the Great Yarmouth Steam Drifters Ltd 
which had seven vessels, a director of Great Yarmouth Smithies Ltd 
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- (ship smiths) and a director of the New Brittania Pier Company. Apart 
from these direct business interests, he was involved in an executive 
capacity in a number of national and local associations connected with 
the industry, such as the National Herring Fisheries Association. He 
was also a Tory councilor. Another well-known local man and one 
who is invariably named as a source of finance for the fishermen, 
was Norford Suffling. According to his obituary he was a self-made 
man. 


Starting in a very humble way, Mr Suffling, who has now been 
engaged in the fishing industry for many years, built up an immense 
business, and as a herring exporter and salt merchant he was 
exceedingly well known. 


He also was a councillor and an alderman and a J.P. and was very 
active in civil affairs and local charities, In contrast to these local men, 
there was R. C. Westmacott who came from Hull in 1900 as manager 
for Smith’s Dock Trust Company when they started drifting operations 
in Yarmouth. In 1903 he left them and started his own company with 
six drifters, which grew to 14 by 1913; he was also chairman of Norford 
Suffling (Fish Salesmen) Ltd and a director of the North Sea Coaling 
Company. He was also involved in the various associations connected 
with the industry as well as local civic and charitable organizations. 
It is noticeable that this businessman from ‘outside’ was the one most 
actively involved in extra-business activities and when he was elected 
Mayor of Yarmouth in 1912 he was the first ‘for over a hundred years 
.-. directly interested in the great industry’. 

These profiles suggest that there was more business integration than 
the interviews would lead one to expect, for these men are usually 
mentioned in a familiar way by the fishermen. This respondent (3008) 
has just told me he worked for one of the best firms in Yarmouth: 


Yes, yes. Westmacott, yes, he was a nice man. 
T thought it was a company with shareholders? 
No, they weren’t, no, he was one of his own. 


Naturally one does not necessarily accept the truth of his testimony 
on the lack of shareholders, but the fact that he views his employment 
in a company in such personal terms is the important issue. Most other 
companies too are mentioned by other respondents in terms of an 
individual owner. The respondent above also mentions the salesmen 
as a source of finance: 


Suffling, he was a fish salesman. He’d lend you so much money to 
take a boat over, and then you had got to pay him back. 


Was there anyone else (who would lend money)? 
Not hardly, he was about the biggest, you couldn’t go to Harbin or 
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- one of the others, they wouldn’t do it. He used to be a big fish sales- 
man. Lovely man he was..Nice man, yes. Very good. 


Once again it is immaterial for our purpose whether there were in fact 
other sources of finance (and there were),14 but the fact is that the source 
which inevitably receives mention in all the relevant interviews is 
recalled as a ‘nice man’, although from the career of Mr Westmacott 
given above ‘Suffling’ was not simply a family firm but a company 
whose chairman had considerable links with other large sections of the 
fishing and ancilliary industries. 

Another interview (3004) provides an opinion on the Salmon family 
—‘Fred’ was the father of the man in the business profile. 


Fred Salmon, they were fairly wealthy, they were a self-made family 
but they’d got a nice lot of money and they soon accumulated more 
and they took a few other people in with them. Fred Salmon he was 
a big fish salesman, he’d made up the fleet himself and helped other 
people. As did Norford Suffling you see. 


It is clear that this higher stratum of businessmen is recalled in a 
favourable light. This in itself is significant for they loaned money to 
the fishermen, and it is not often that money lenders are popularly 
remembered as ‘helping other people’ as are these men. One can only 
speculate as to why the respondents did not distinguish these large-scale 
businessmen from the smaller owners. It might be that the number of 
fishermen who did become owners ‘legitimized’ the position of men like 
Westmacott who came in at the top and were not ‘fishermen’. His 
business position was also very close to that of the second-generation 
Salmon who progressed from boat-owner’s son to large-scale business- 
man. And even the position of salesman kept these men ‘visible’— 
Salmon still auctioned fish on the quayside when he held all his 
directorships—and the ‘boss’ was not concealed behind a large hier- 
archy of office workers. So whatever the degree of business integration, ` 
or the level of profit extracted by the businessmen in their role of 
middlemen, they remained known individuals and the gulf between 
them and the men was filled by numerous small-owners. The amount 
of business integration?!’ requires further research but there are indica- 
tions which suggest that control of the industry by a few men or com- 
panies never progressed very far and that it was always less prevalent 
in Lowestoft than in Yarmouth. In 1912 52 per cent of the Lowestoft 
fleet was in the hands of owners of one or two vessels, in Yarmouth it 
was only 32 per cent. Even so, 54 per cent of the Yarmouth fleet was © 
owned by private (as opposed to company) owners so, in both ports, 
private ownership remained predominant.1¢ 

Apart from the opportunities for social mobility, there are two further 
aspects of the industry which were relevant to the fisherman’s social 
imagery and sense of community. These were the system of remunera- 
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tion, and the absence of conflict points at work. We will consider the 
latter first. One of the main areas of friction between employers and 
employees was over control of the work in all its aspects: intensity of 
work, conditions at the work place, wages, preservation of skills and 
demarcation lines. Most of these factors were either in the hands of the 
crew, dictated by the logic of the techniques, or in any case changing 
to the benefit of both parties. Fishermen took a share of the product, 
not a wage. They did not, therefore, object to the introduction of 
modern vessels and longer nets, the ‘traditional’ share ensured that they 
benefited from their introduction. The modernization from sail to 
steam meant a move from a hard and uncomfortable life on a sailing 
lugger to the increased comfort and rewards of the steam drifters. The 
more capital the owner put in, the more a fisherman could earn. The 
owner, unless he was sailing as skipper himself, left the recruitment of 
the crew in the hands of the skipper. Crews functioned as a single 
earning unit and group pressure excluded the lazy or inefficient. They 
were away from home and the main attraction was money. As they 
were paid entirely by results, there was no room for individual ‘shirkers’ 
or collective ‘go-slow’ or for any similar ‘anti-employer’ moves to 
develop. The occupational values of the fishermen could not even be 
simply industrial or economic. Living for months at a time in cramped 
quarters placed a premium on social integration. This was particularly 
so given the potential tensions in a drifter, where week after week of 
fishing may have earned the men no money whatsoever, and a successful 
season may have been achieved in a few days incredibly hard and sus- 
tained labour. This called for a temperament which accepted weeks of 
effort without reward, had a certain fatalistic acceptance of the ‘luck 
of the game’ and placed a premium on the social values of good humour, 
and so on—in fact all the aspects of personality which can stand dis- 
appointment and avoid conflict. In this sense the driftermen may have 
been a self-selecting group which excluded the industrially discon- 
tented—that is the potential industrial activists—because, socially, they 
were ‘moaners’ and disruptive of the crew as a social entity. 

The main potential point of conflict did not arrive until the end of 
the season. This was over the details of the accounts for expenditure on 
food, harbour dues, etc., which were deducted before the gross take 
was shared. There is less unanimity in the testimony as to the conflict 
generated at this point. Some claim that the owners inflated the ex- 
penses and that they dared not complain out of fear of being black- 
listed; others say that the owners were honest. Whatever the situation, 
and it may well have been very particularistic, the relief and excite- 
ment of paying-off after a long season was not conducive to sustained 
animosity or organised protest. This can be contrasted quite sharply 
with the industrial condition of other work groups, for example the 
miners. Here there were constant points of conflict over payment for 
places of special difficulty, the amount of waste in the coal, etc., issues 
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which placed the miners in daily opposition with the owners; ‘they’ 
were always trying to cut back what they paid. 

It is extremely difficult to make general statements about the average 
level of reward for crew or owners. The detailed economic research has 
not been done. But I would re-emphasize the point that the crew received 
no wages, nor a modified form of wage-earning involving profit- 
sharing or bonus payments. All crew members were ‘co-venturers’, The 
net produce was shared on an agreed and ‘traditional’ basis of nine 
shares to the boat and nets and six shares to the crew. The share 
system did vary slightly at different periods but at this time the skipper 
would typically get one and three-quarter shares, a crew man seven- 
eights of a share, and the cook boy a half-share. This is a simplification: 
there were five rates amongst the crew of ten, a system hardly designed 
to promote ‘class’ solidarity, although it might be observed here that 
there is no sign of the tension within the crew, particularly between the 
deckmen and engineers, found by Duncan!” and by Tunstall!8 to exist 
aboard a modern trawler. On the drifters there were only two of the 
crew of ten in the engine-room, the ‘driver’ and the fireman. Unlike 
those in the trawler industry, these men did not have engineering 
experience. Of the three respondents who were ‘drivers’ (the senior 
man in the engine-room), two had worked as deckhands first, one for 
a considerable number of years. One skipper (3049) went from deck 
to stoker back to deck again and said that this was not unusual. 

There was, too, a much smaller differential on the drifters than there 
was in the trawler industry. A skipper earned about twice as much as 
his crew, whereas on the modern trawler the average appears to be five 
times as much and up to ten times as much in individual cases. This 
sort of gap was not possible on the drifters. The more the vessel earned 
the more every member of the crew earned because there was a fixed 
ratio for every crew member. 

A respondent (3028) who was on one of the early steam drifters for the 
Home season of 1go1 was paid off with £90 as a three-quarter shareman. 
At about £9 a week it is an absolutely incredible wage, but earnings of 
this level can be substantiated by reference to the earnings of vessels in 
the Fishing Journals: these sources also substantiate the oral evidence 
that men sometimes worked all season—in some cases all year—and 
‘settled-up” with literally nothing, the vessel not having covered work- 
ing expenses. So wild fluctuation in fortunes were the expectation of all. 

In a situation such as this there is no clearly perceivable stratification 
system of earnings. The top earners would receive up to £100 per 
‘share’. Thus the cook boy of such a boat would earn more than the 
skipper of the less successful vessels, and the sharemen would equal the 
earnings of the middle range of skippers. This confusion of reward across 
class and prestige positions was bound to emphasize the importance of 
the individual. Fishermen were all the same in that they might have 
a good voyage or a bad one. It was better to be a crewman of a lucky 
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vessel than the skipper or owner of an unlucky vessel. ‘Those who had 
become owners were almost by definition good or lucky fishermen. 
Skippers and owners were not seen as them as opposed to us but as 
individuals, good or bad according to their traits. Also the value system 
of the ordinary fishermen legitimized the aim of ownership in a way 
which is rare in manual trades. Usually the manual worker who be- 
comes an employer is under pressure to abandon his earlier commit- 
ment to the ‘craft’ values, as in the situation described by Tressell1® 
where the master builder was forever urging, indeed compelling, his 
workmen to produce inferior work in order that a job might be com- 
pleted more quickly and profitably. In drifting, this conflict was missing 
as owners and the crew shared the common aim of maximizing their 
output. 

In the foregoing, I have argued that the fishermen’s lack of class 
consciousness was related to their industrial conditions. It is not my 
intention to speculate in any detail beyond the period specified, but 
it is worth noting that there are comments in the interviews which 
suggest that the marked prosperity of the pre-1914 period was followed 
by a change of social perceptions. 


You don’t think that there was much difference between the fishermen and the 
owners of Lowestoft then? 


Well, no. Not the old ones. But as the sons come along they seemed 
to have a more—more poshy way about them, if you know what I 
mean, But the fathers, now you take the Mrs she knew Old Coventry 
Capps, she knew all the other Capps, she knew practically all the 
owners and they used to say good morning to her or that, when she 
went in the office to get the pay—but you get the sons, they get a 
bit posh, that’s my opinion of it. But the old men, they were proper 
old tops, but rough, rough, rough. But they brought their children up, 
andalotof them only brought up in a little old cottage on the Beach. 


So they didn’t live in big houses? 

Oh, no, no. I can remember Capps living in a house called Wilde 
House, that was the bottom of Wilde Score, on the Beach. And then 
they shifted up to Worthing Road, a bigger house, called ‘Vigilant 
House’, and that’s where he died. But I knew ’em when they all 
started and they were all brought up on Old North Beach. (int. s 14) 


The ‘Beach’ was the oldest part of Lowestoft where many of the fisher- 
men lived. Many respondents report that there was some residential 
separation along status lines occurring just prior to 1914. 

This was the area where most of the fishermen lived was tt? 

Yes. Well then of course they built houses right up Worthing Road 


and—that was when the herring industry was a little more pros- 
perous—and all the known skippers went to there, ’cos they called 
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that the Skippers’ Row. Yes. Worthing Road they called Skippers’ 
Row. (int. 3006) 


Clearly after the initial period of capital accumulation within a 
family, there was an opportunity for this wealth to start the process of 
separating members of the fishing community into economically 
defined locations. Comments from some of the younger respondents who 
spent most of their fishing experience in the post-war period also suggest 
that further research into the inter-war years would show that there 
was some sharpening of class perceptions in the 1920s and 19303.30 
This was a period of decline for the industry and the combined drifter 
fleet of the two ports diminished from 570 in 1912 to 386 in 1931 (it 
had expanded from 28g in 1898 as well as changing from sail to steam). 
This post-war decline must have made it more difficult for ambitious 
fishermen to progress to ownership. It would be wrong, however, to 
over-emphasize the extent to which the later period is distinct from 
the first. The basic structure of the industry remained unchanged and 
with it the social and industrial imagery of an occupational community. 
In other words, although research into the later historical period 
might reveal a difference of emphasis, the fundamental sense of common 
identity remain. 


GONCLUSION 


The occupational community of the driftermen fits most easily into the 
descriptive framework of Blauner. His development of the notion of the 
occupational group being its own reference group with its work skills 
providing the major basis of status and prestige gives a valuable insight 
into the social perceptions of the driftermen. It can account for their 
perception of the wider social structure as a hierarchy while not apply- 
ing this structure to their own occupation. The moral density of the 
fishermen’s world was such that the hierarchical structure of the rest of 
the society meant little to them. As one fisherman said, in response 
to a question on white collar workers, ‘they looked down on us—but 
we looked down on them’. (int. 3017). It can be too readily assumed 
that citizens of a common political unity live in one society which needs 
consensus in order to survive and that the existence of a class or status 
hierarchy should lead to conflict. Class consciousness as a radical social 
force will not manifest itself unless ‘they’ are perceived as being in some 
way responsible for, and capable of changing, unpleasant aspects in the 
condition of ‘us’. The fishermen’s images of social class showed that 
they had little or no perception of an oppositional ‘them’. Their work 
milieux made them independent of the power of rural and small town 
‘traditional’ social hierarchy without placing them into conflict with 
their employers. Moore®! notes that: 


Market interest is usually equated with class interest, but I am 
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suggesting that the worker may be conscious of his interests in an 
economic situation which he believes includes not only his fellow 
workers but his employers and supervisors also. 


As ‘co-venturers’ with the owner, this belief would be particularly 
appropriate to the driftermen. Their failure to fit neatly into Lock- 
wood’s typification is explicable in terms of their atypical industrial 
conditions. Indeed, it might be argued that as ‘co-venturers’ they were 
not proletariat in terms of Lockwood’s distinction—or by any other. 
But the fact that this particular historical community has proved to 
contain aspects of both types of ‘traditional worker’ as well as a fairly 
strong pecuniary motivation should not be taken as implying any 
rejection of the use of ideal types: these are invaluable unifying concepts 
for the study of diverse groups. What is needed is more investigation 
into the images and experience of diverse ‘traditional’ workers in order 
to provide more information from which can be developed more 


precise models of working-class communities. 


Trevor Lummis M.A. 
University of Essex 
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Is cultural relativism self-refuting? 


INTRODUOTION 


This paper is concerned with the strictly logical problem of whether 
cultural relativism is self-refuting. It is not directly addressed to any 
specific or ambiguously formulated relativist doctrine implicit in the 
writings of any individual or school of sociology or anthropology. The 
arguments here adumbrated have clear relevance, however, to anthro- 
pological theory (as Dr S. Lukes has already demonstrated)! and to a 
multiplicity of problems evident in the application of phenomological 
and ethnomethodological perspectives to social action. More signi- 
ficantly, the epistemological problems here discussed are, in my view, 
central to the sociology of knowledge. Putatively causal accounts of 
ideational change have notoriously foundered upon the attempt to reduce 
the concept of ‘reason for belief’ to mere ‘ideology’.? If a necessary but 
not sufficient condition for a claim to knowledge is that the actor has 
belief in the truth of a set of propositions, together with ‘good reasons’ 
for that belief, then what is to count as a good reason within any given 
universe of discourse is a central problem in accounting for the activities 
of an intellectual community. The argument that ‘good reasons’ for 
belief or action must be ‘culturally’ or ‘paradigmatically’ defined 
locates the dynamics of change in the external community rather than 
in the internal logic of the discourse. To deny proper explanatory 
status to concepts of ‘reason’, ‘rationality’ and ‘logic’ is however to 
deny the possibility of explanation itself. In what follows I offer a 
demonstration of that proposition. 


Cultural relativist arguments come in two forms not always clearly 
distinguished. The first form makes the unexceptionable claim that a 
commitment to the relativist thesis is merely a methodological or 
contingent device employed to remind investigators of the dangers of 
ethnocentrism; the second form makes the far-reaching claim that a 
necessary feature of all social explanation is that it must be cast in the 
form of culturally internal accounts. In the former version of the 
thesis, a relativist reminder is issued to counter the tendency of the 
social scientist to impute to the fabric of the world his own cultural 
idiosyncracies. It is clearly true that, faced with alien or apparently 
unintelligible behaviour, there is a temptation both to translate what 
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is occurring into familiar categories and to indulge oneself in essaying 
moral judgments on that behaviour. It is a tribute to the corrective 
force of cultural relativism that it is no longer possible to conduct 
anthropological enquiry on the basis of uncovering either ‘the beastly 
devices of ye heathen’ nor the latent functions of non-western practices. 
In the sociological arena, the very existence of the sub-discipline of the 
sociology of knowledge is predicated upon the methodological device 
of contingent relativism. Cultural relativism in this sense then operates 
as a slogan-system requiring the investigator to maximize his under- 
standing of alien cultures by honest-to-God field work, moral charity, 


intellectual humility and a determination of the taken-for-granted ~ 


assumption of both his own and others’ cultural milieu. No one can 
quarrel with these virtues. 

Contingent cultural relativism does not of course entail the stronger 
thesis which, for the want of a better name, I shall label a priori cultural 
relativism. That is to say, it is perfectly proper to argue against an 
allegedly ethnocentric view that the investigator has given a distorted 
account of behaviour without thereby implying that he is prevented in 
the final analysis from evaluating and rejecting, if necessary, partici- 
pant accounts in favour of his own understandings. To argue that one 
has paid insufficient attention to the participant view of the role and 
import of magical practices, for example, is not thereby to underwrite 
the coherence or empirical truth of the conceptual framework through 
which such practices are given a spurious rationale. 


Contingent relativism is uninteresting from a philosophical point of 
view. One may quite properly admit its relevance as a perspective used 
to eliminate the possibility of cultural bias but it leaves open the issue 
of whether such biases are inherent in the explanatory process per se. 
It does not address itself, that is, to the question of whether all accounts 
of behaviour are necessarily culturally internal. 

One of the most influential proponents of what was taken to be at one 
stage of its development a-philosophically sophisticated though ulti- 
mately ambiguous species of a priori cultural relativism is Peter Winch.4 
Winch attempted to provide a neo-Wittgensteinian basis for the thesis 
of cultural relativism—discussion of which has been thoroughly aired 
in the journals.5 Nevertheless, an outline of his position will serve the 
useful purpose of exposing the kinds of problems faced by a more 
thorough-going relativist approach. 

Winch begins his attack on the varieties of Durkheimian-inspired 
empiricism by arguing that our concepts of what constitutes ‘social 
reality’ settle for us the form of the experience we have of the world’. 
He quotes with approval Wittgenstein’s dictum: ‘There is no way of 
getting outside the concepts in terms of which we think of the world.’ 
Philosophical problems arise out of language but in discussing lin- 
guistic usage “we are in fact discussing what counts as belonging to the 
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_ world’. It is the philosopher’s task to elucidate the criteria of intelli- 


b- 


gibility appropriate to different ‘language games’ which reflect forms 
of social life and to chart ‘the conditions which must be satisfied if there 
are to be any criteria of understanding at all’. 

Thus, epistemology is central to all forms of enquiry and the Kantian 
question “How is understanding possible?’ is to be answered in socio- 
logical terms by showing the ‘central role which the concept of under- 
standing plays in the activities which are characteristic of human 
societies’. 

As against the Durkheimian notion that the object of sociological 
study should be social facts which are regular, coercive, general and 
external, Winch argues that any assessment of the regularity of social 
events involves references to judgments of identity which ‘are governed 
by its own laws’. He reiterates Wittgenstein’s question as to what it is 
for someone to follow a rule, arguing that there is no formula applicable 
to determine meaning or to establish that a man is following a rule 
since a man might always bring his action under the scope of some 
alternative formula at any stage of the enquiry. Rule-following is an 
essentially social and corrigible activity which can only be understood 
within a form of life. 

After maintaining that sociological enquiry is limited by one’s 
socially determined concepts of what is to count as a ‘regular feature’ 
of social life, Winch further intensifies his attack on empiricism by 
arguing that forms of activity cannot be regarded merely as regular 
patterns of behaviour—they have a ‘meaning’ both for the observer and 
the participant and the meaningfulness of a piece of behaviour activity 
which can only be understood within a form of life. 

To speak generally of the causes of human action is for Winch to 
commit a fallacy which Wittgenstein exposed—the fallacy of assuming 
that the nature of ‘understanding’ is common to all social relationships. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, according to Winch. In two 
characteristic passages, he writes: ‘A man’s social relations are ex- 
pressions of ideas about reality and ‘A new way of talking sufficiently 
important to rank as a new idea implies a new set of social relation- 
ships’. 

To understand a society, then, is for Winch to participate in the form 
of life exhibited in a pattern of social relations. To grasp the point of 
this way of life, it is necessary to be or become a full participant in the 
society for there is no external and ultimate check upon whether one 
has understood. In spite of this denial of external standards of judg- 
ment, however, Winch wishes to avoid a ‘plunge straight into Pro- 
tagorean relativism with all the paradoxes that involves’.6 He agrees 
that some independent check is necessary within a given culture to dis- 
tinguish the ‘truth’ of beliefs, but he argues that the concept of ‘an 
independent check’ is relative to a given culture or life-form. Thus, the 
existence of God (however interpreted) acts as an independent check 
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of religious propositions or locutions within religious discourse. Re- 
ligious beliefs in all their variety constitute forms of life which have 
their own independent and autonomous criteria of validation. Scientific 
standards are also internal ones. The twin criteria of logical coherence 
and empirical fit are not according to him universal criteria ; to suppose 
that they are is to carry over concepts appropriate to one given form 
of life to others where they lack application. Thus, there may be both 
scientific error and erroneous beliefs within magic. He distinguishes 
between what one might call ‘socially constitutive’ magical practice 
and ‘abbérant’ magical practice. Those practising magic within a 
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broadly scientific culture are in a different position from those within ~ 


a culture where magic ‘permeates’ or is constitutive of social relations. 
The former category is parasitic upon technical and scientific culture 
and can be evaluated in terms of that culture; the latter category 
demands evaluation in its own terms. Thus astrology may be dismissed 
as an improper discourse and activity within Western culture. It is 
mere superstition. But the carrying over of such evaluational terms to 
other cultures where astrological or magical practice is, in the words of 
Evans-Pritchard, ‘a commonplace happening’ and where an individual 
in that society ‘seldom passes a day without mentioning it’ is a profound 


error. Mysticism and magic have, according to Winch, their own 
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internal logic deeply embedded in the sets of relationship which they ~=- 


reflect and underpin.? Apparently, for Winch, social relationships 
operate as a base with language being located in a epiphenomenal 
superstructure. 

Whether Winch’s analysis actually avoids Protagorean relativism is 
a moot point. He is aware however that to make cross-cultural or cross 
‘form of life’ comparisons is a dubious activity if one takes a priori 
relativism seriously. Winch attempts to rescue the investigator from 
this unhappy position by insisting that the very concept of human life 
involves what he labels, ‘limiting notions’, upon what can be meaning- 
fully said or experienced. These limiting notions are implicit in a 
common, culturally universal response to the experiences of ‘birth, 
death and sexuality’. He writes: 


The specific forms which these concepts take . . . vary considerably 
from one society to another; but their central position within a 
society’s institutions is and must be a constant factor.8 


We may understand alien cultures therefore in virtue of a considered 
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response to a fundamental conception of man which is cross-culturally _ 


applicable and through which we empathise with the attempts of others 
to resolve the universal mysteries and agonies of the human predica- 
‘ment. 


There are two interesting features of Winch’s development of his 


ideas first evolved in The Idea of Social Science. The first is a gradual sq 


retreat from the tough-minded relativist tenor of this earlier work and, 
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secondly, a subordination of the significance of the cognitive dimension, 
in human understanding to a highly religiously-oriented view of the 
nature of explanation. Culturally independent concepts of truth, 
falsity and rationality are dismissed through the device of making them 
parasitic upon ‘forms of life. What replaces them are culturally- 
dependent concepts which can only be evaluated meaningfully in 
terms of a universal set of quasi-religious experiences. 

I have noted elsewhere® the ambiguity of Winch’s concept of a ‘form 
of life’, which allows him to demarcate sharply between relatively 
impenetrable and autonomous cultures, but internal criticism of 
Winch’s own position does not seem to me to be sufficient to meet the 
challenge he poses. I want now to consider two strategies devised to 
meet the relativist challenge:!° firstly, the argument that a priort cog- 
nitive relativism is self-refuting and, secondly, the view that it is 
possible to locate a principle of rationality which can serve as a universal 
external standard in the explanation of human behaviour. 


IS QULTURAL RELATIVISM SELF-REFUTING ? 


According to a priori relativist thesis, strictly interpreted and without 
the prop of a general theory of human action, no sense can be given to 
claims to the superior explanatory power of one conceptual framework 
over another unless the debate about behavioural interpretations 
occurs within a defined cultural milieu or form of life. The investigator- 
turned-participant must necessarily eschew his allegedly external stance 
not merely as a methodological tactic but simply because an under- 
standing of any culture must refer to and only refer to the rules, concepts 
and shared meanings internal to that culture. The investigator-turned- 
participant is thus theoretically involved in a process of continuous 
negottation with other participants concerning his understanding of their 
behaviour. He cannot employ the notion of ‘false-consciousness’ nor 
externally-defined error in evaluating actors’ accounts, except in so far 
as the meanings shared by participants are denied in particular cases 
by other ‘deviant’ participants. Indeed, his use of a culturally specific 
concept of false consciousness is improper, since the cultural relativist 
thesis seems to imply a radical subjectivism such that accounts given 
by deviants within a given culture must themselves be interpreted in 
terms of their rationales, expectations and perceptions. Such a relativist 
sociology or anthropology, it may be argued, offers us a discourse in 
which we may only tentatively negotiate our own idiosyncratic under- 
standings. One might rephrase this from a non-relativist standpoint by 
pointing to the existence of two kinds of distortion which appear to 
infect the social scientist’s explanation of behaviour. One perfectly 
general and unavoidable feature of our explanations is induced by the 
design of our cultural lenses; the other specific and correctible distortion 
is caused by our failure to comprehend particular meanings attached 
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to actions by participants within a culture—a defect in the construction 
of the lenses rather than a faulty prescription. The reduction of social 
science to this allegedly solipsistic degeneration has been traditionally 
resisted by philosophers and tough-minded empiricists by arguing that 
cultural relativism is clearly self-refuting. No matter what the prag- 
matic value of such a doctrine might be it is argued it is in principle a 
reductio ad absurdum. 

There are three possible variations"! of this knockdown argument. 
The first of these attacks concentrates upon the alleged ad hominem 
inconsistency of the relativist case. The relativist may be addressed as 
follows: ‘What you proffer are explanations of behaviour; explanations 
can be evaluated in terms of logical coherence, approximation to true 
states of affairs or an appeal to a universal standard of rationality. You 

` tell us that concepts of truth, logic and rationality are relative to given 
life-forms. Doesn’t your thesis involve you in inconsistency? You 
proffer explanations but deny the criteria of inter-subjective testability 
from which the concept of what it is to explain draws its force. What 
you offer on one hand you take back with the other.’ 

In what sense, if any, is this a valid commentary upon cognitive 
relativism? The first point to note is that the relativist has an immediate 
counter-charge to this ad hominem attack. He may quite simply respond 
that his critic’s view of the nature of explanation is misplaced. To . 
suppose that explanation takes the form of a set of coherently related 
propositions which approximate to true states of affairs independent of 
cultural setting is what is at issue. The critic thus misses the point. 
The cultural relativity of all explanations is axiomatic to the position. 
To make intelligible a given culture to other social scientists is not 
thereby to give a universally valid explanation. It is to proffer the 
explanation of behaviour appropriate to one’s own cultural milieu. 

The next critical tactic might take the form of a pragmatic refutation 
of the relativist. The force of this argument would be gauged by the 
extent to which the relativist investigator, whether implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, employed arguments which were inconsistent with his declared 
explanatory relativism. Suppose, for example, that in his treatment of 
ritual the anthropologist argued that, independent of the meaning 
attached to a given ritual, it actually served the latent function of 
promoting social harmony between kinship groups or served certain 
abstract functional pre-requisites of the social system. A critic could 
then respond in the following way: ‘What you have assumed, whether 
on good grounds or not, is that certain rituals are either unintelligible 
per se or that the goals conceived as appropriate by the participants in 
undertaking the ritual are misconceived. In practice you are attributing 
false consciousness to the actors’ account or irrationality to their beha- 
viour. Your attempt to locate the latent function of ritual pre-supposes 
an external standard of rationality which you explicitly deny. Your 
declared beliefs and your operational explanations are inconsistent.’ 
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Unfortunately for the critic, convicting a man of pragmatic self- 
refutation, is a pyrrhic victory. Not all defenders of the relativist thesis 
are likely either to demonstrate such inconsistency nor to accept the 
charge without further argument. In any case the defeat of any number 
of pragmatically inconsistent relativists does not diminish the thesis. It 
serves only to pillory the weak-minded. 

There is one final form of self-refutation which, if applicable, repudi- 

ates in its entirety the relativist case. If it can be shown that the state- 
ments made by a relativist are both possibly true and simultaneously not 
possibly true then he may be convicted of logical self-refutation. Sup- 
pose, for example, one states the proposition ‘there are no truths’ 
whilst simultaneously asserting the truth of this statement. Clearly one 
is hoist with one’s own petard. But to argue for the cultural relativity 
of truths or explanation is not necessarily to argue for the truth of one’s 
thesis in absolute terms. 
- “That all truths are culturally relative’ is a truth relative to a given 
culture within the relativist’s system. However doubtful one might be 
about the ring of unfalsifiability or tautology of such a statement, it 
cannot surely be held to be self-refuting. Cultural relativism then is 
not obviously self-refuting doctrine. One must look to its refutation 
elsewhere than in its own allegedly immediately perceptible logical 
incoherence. 


RATIONALITY 


Cultural relativism may be refuted if it can be shown that enquiry 
into human action presupposes a universal principle of rationality. The 
question is how are we precisely to analyse this apparently tenuous 
concept?! 

There are at least four significant and distinguishable components 
within the concept of rationality typically employed in the attempt to 
rescue crucial criteria of explanation from the assaults of the sceptic. 
These are as follows: . 

Firstly, some concept of rationality is a necessary prerequisite of being 
able to give an intelligible account of human belief and action. Consider 
the following situation. Imagine an occasion on which an assessment 
is made that somebody is angry. The first indicators though insufficient 
in themselves to establish the fact of anger might be a combination of 
behaviourally significant items set in a definitive social context. A man 
flushes, goes white, tenses or glares when meeting another say. We learn 
that insults have passed between them on previous occasions. In answer- 
ing the question ‘Why is he angry?’, we normally cite a selection of 
relevant considerations as both the reason for and the cause of anger. 
Sometimes, however, we speak of unreasonable anger in contexts 
. where we believe that such a response is inappropriate or irrational. 
Consider the following conversation: 
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A. I can’t see why he’s angry. 


B. Well, you’re not in his position. 

A. What’s so different about his position? 

B. The man he’s angry with swore violently at his wife. 

A. J still don’t understand why he’s angry. 

B. You mean he ought not to feel so strongly about insults to his wife? 

A. I don’t know about that. I just can’t see why it affects him like that. 

B. Well, how would you feel ...? Surely you must empathize 
with him. , 

A. Sure. I’ve been angry. I know what it’s like. 

B. O.K. What makes you angry? 

A. Only when I see somebody wearing Hush Puppies on the second 
Tuesday in August. 

B. (Laughs) 

A. No seriously—I feel enraged. 

B. Come on, I’m a fellow sociologist. You can’t play these ethno’ 


games with me. 
A, It’s no game I assure you. 


Such a constructed conversation well illustrates the attempt to 
establish a common conceptual framework—the attempt to uncover an 
acceptable or intelligible rationale for belief and continuing inter- 
action. Typically, what is assumed are certain general features relevant 
to the categorization of the action; a special context in which these 
general features are instantiated; a detailed contextual elucidation and 
a refusal to terminate what is pre-defined as a serious discussion until 
a framework of understanding has been constructed. What has hap- 
pened in the example cited is that B is eventually forced to re-define 
the interaction as a game, a joke or an ethnomethodological exercise. 
A’s refusal to accept this characterization may terminate the discussion. 
It is approaching unintelligibility. 

Attempts to render behaviour intelligible involve two crucial pre- 
suppositions; firstly, a commitment to some understood, undefined or 
yet to be arrived at, concept as to what is to count as intelligible and, 
secondly, a commitment to the idea that the sharing of some sub- 
stantive norms are a necessary condition of both meaningful discourse 
and the explanation of behaviour. 

The concept of rationality thus embodies a procedural norm of 
intelligibility as a taken-for-granted assumption of discourse—one 
doesn’t presumably start a conversation without some commitment to 
making oneself intelligible. As the conversation proceeds however 
attempts are made to give a substantive content to a procedural com- 
mitment—the exchange of insults is a substantive norm defined by one 
party as appropriate to the explanation of anger—wearing Hush 
Puppies on Tuesday isn’t. 

These two elements—procedural and substantive—are paralleled in 
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all explanations of actions or beliefs. Anthropologists and sociologists 
are fundamentally engaged in the same kind of intellectual operation. 
It is presupposed that all social action can be seen as intelligible; how 
to make it intelligible involves close scrutiny of actual behaviour, both 
to draw out the substantive presuppositions of actors within the culture 
and to evaluate them as relevant to action. 

The second component within the concept of rationality therefore 
emerges as a commitment to some form of substantive evaluation of the 
action of others. One has to ask the question: does the actor perceive 
his situation accurately? Is he mistaken, confused or misled? In order 
to answer this, one needs to appeal to a set of substantive norms of 
rationality which enable one to decide between competing explanatory 
accounts. A very powerful set of substantive norms that enable the 
investigator to do just this is that embodied in the intellectual ethos of 
scientific enquiry. In other words, to evaluate behaviour as intel- 
ligible one asks the question—is the behaviour explained in terms 
ofa consistent rational? Is it based upon correct empirical perceptions? 

To argue thus is to presuppose the explanatory superiority of science 
over alternative systems be they magical, mystical or metaphysical. A 
typical move made by defenders of this component of rationality is to 
distinguish two concepts of rationality—one of which is relegated to 
inferior status. These are: universal (scientific) rationality (rationality 
I) and so-called context-bound rationality (rationality II). This 
separation enables one both to speak of internal explanatory criteria 
and external assessment procedures as meriting the application of the 
adjective rationale. As Lukes puts the case:!8 ‘There are contextually 
provided criteria of truth; thus a study of Nuer religion provides the 
means for deciding whether “twins are birds” is for the Nuer to be 
counted as true.14 Such criteria may apply to beliefs (i.e. propositions 
accepted as true which do not satisfy (rationality i) criteria insofar as 
they do not and could not correspond with “‘rationality’’: that is, in so 
far as they are in principle neither directly verifiable nor falsifiable by 
empirical means.’ 

Thus, it may be ‘appropriate’ within a given culture to specify what 
are good reasons for action or belief. Since such reasons are accepted 
by participants, one may meaningfully speak of rational ways of going 
on in that culture. But this is not to deny the transcendent significance 
of scientific rationality I—which is used to evaluate so-called rationality- 
in-context. 

Clearly this argument goes beyond the attempt to make behaviour 
merely intelligible. It is perfectly possible to comprehend alien action 
and beliefs and yet maintain that they are irrational in the universal 
sense of that term. One can understand why magic is appealing or 
myth significant without underwriting the rationality I—of myth or 
magic. The two elements of rationality—procedural and substantive— 
enable us both to understand behaviour-in-context and evaluate its 
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significance in terms of our own superior explanatory modes. When 
one knows better one may understand error without embracing it. 

Thirdly, rationality may also be conceived as an evaluative term in 

two senses: firstly, to act rationally may be held to mean to act in 
accordance with the moral norms'of our own culture. In this sense 
certain rites, rituals, beliefs or actions may be characterized as brutal, 
indecent, sexist, racist, deplorable, jsick and so on through the whole 
gamut of the vocabulary of moral condemnation. I have already indi- 
cated my opinion that to build this kind of moral element into a concept 
of rationality is mistaken though of, course I don’t morally approve of 
head-hunting, and other barbarous'practices within alien cultures and 
equally barbarous ones in our own. The other evaluative element 
within the concept of rationality is however less easily set aside. Any 
notion of universal rationality necessarily involves the claim to superi- 
ority of judgment in explanatory terms over some participant accounts. 
Social scientists often allege that their explanations are ‘better’, ‘more 
appropriate’ or ‘more significant’ than some context bound accounts. 
Any culture which successfully embodies universal criteria of the kind 
envisaged necessarily asserts its superiority in that respect to cultures 
which do not. This is emphatically not to make intercultural 
derogations; it is merely to point to a logical consequence of making 
a distinction between ‘universal rationality’ and ‘rationality in con- 
text’. 
Finally, the principle of rationality may be construed as a universal 
principle in a further sense in that it asserts the significance of the 
concept of ‘reasons’ for holding beliefs or engaging in action as against 
accounts which seek to explain human behaviour in causal or quasi- 
causal terms. (I am thinking here of behaviourist or system-theoretical 
accounts of behaviour.) A commitment to the significance of the 
rational dimension in human behaviour does not however imply that 
all human behaviour is ‘reasonable’ just that accounts given merely in 
terms of a social forces model or a jbasis-superstructure distinction are 
insufficient to meet the complexities of human interaction. 

Let me illustrate the point with reference to the sociology of know- 
ledge. Within the history of ideas! the growth of knowledge may be 
accounted for in terms of the emetgence or decline of Kuhnian-style 
paradigms generated within a social context where ruling elites control 
the definition and diffusion of knowledge. Knowledge is often equated 
with ideology; it is classified as epiphenomenal—parasitic upon and 
reflecting complex social forces operating at ‘any given point in history. 
Clearly this view has some merit as a relativistic device similar to that 
discussed previously. Commitment! to the explanatory necessity of a 
principle of rationality, however, involves the non-relativist assump- 
tion that ideas have their own in logic and that their emergence 
cannot be sufficiently explained by, reference purely to the social con- 
text in which so to speak they comė to birth. 
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a _ Consider for example the case cited by Alistair MacIntyre.’ Mac- 
Intyre asks how an account can be given of the deviant minority of 
astronomers in the seventeenth century who believed that Jupiter had 
satellites? Clearly the social structure and sets of attitudes prevailing at 
that time cannot constitute sufficient conditions for the discovery since 
one needs to refer to the independent internal canons of observation 
and argument developed by Galileo and others at the time. The reason 
why such canons were acceptable to the scientific community is of course 
an historical problem and an exercise in the sociology of knowledge. 
But an adumbration of the societal context in which these beliefs 
~ gained credence is not thereby to explain why certain canons of ob- 
servation and not others were adopted. Explanations which failed 
to distinguish astrology from astronomy in terms of their empirical 
testability for example would only parody the development of 
science. 
Of course it can be argued that astrology and astronomy both 
survive in the contemporary world as systems of thought. However, the 
» Telative change in intellectual status between the two discourses cannot 
be ‘explained away’ in terms of the development of technology without 
at the same time stressing the point that technological control is itself 
parasitic upon the development of a logic of enquiry which enables us 
to portray or model empirical reality in generalized formal theories 
confirmed or falsified in the last analysis by observation. 
At this point it is convenient to restate the components within the 
generalized concept of what it is to act or hold beliefs rationally. 
Rationality may connote: 
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(a) the set of assumptions presupposed as necessary to giving any 
intelligible account whatsoever of human action (procedural 
dimension). 

(b) the set of assumptions deemed necessary to give legitimate ex- 

2 planations of behaviour (substantive dimension) where: 
(bi) the overriding legitimate mode of explanation is that 
inherent in the logic and content of scientific enquiry. 

(c) the set of assumptions deemed necessary to distinguish between 
an independently operating logic of enquiry and the sociology or 
psychology of enquiry; or between accounts which allow for the 
significance of universal reasons for action as against purely 
causal analyses, 

(d) the set of assumptions deemed necessary to evaluate behaviour 
as either (di) morally appropriate or (d2) explicable by a 
superior explanatory mode. 


Clearly these categories or components are interrelated; bi is a 
special case of b and dg is a necessary consequence of holding b in any 
form. 

What I have attempted so far is an outline of a possible anti-relativist 
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view which seeks to delineate some complex principle of rationality as 
the precondition of the explanation of behaviour. Formally, the argu- 
ment may be described as the attempt to deduce transcendentally16 a 
principle of rationality which operates both within explanatory dis- 
course and which, at the same time, stands outside the discourse as a 
necessary presupposition of that discourse embodying truth, seriousness 
and objectivity. Let me explain. i 

If, for example, one wishes to make the statement ‘Gemini subjects 
with the Moon in Virgo tend to be gentle, paranoid and excitable’ 
one needs to assent to the general proposition "The position of the stars 
and planets at specific times directly or indirectly affects day-to-day ` 
human behaviour depending upon the different birthdays of in- 
dividuals.’ 

If this proposition is denied, then astrology is rejected as a serious 
and objective discourse. Similarly, if one rejects the formal principle 
of non-contradiction (A cannot be both B and not B simultaneously), 
then one denies the applicability of logical discourse. Now, although 
in any complex discourse or activity any given locution may presuppose 
any other locution as being possibly valid2? (e.g. whether Saggitarians 
need more love than Aquarians is a proper question only within a 
complex set of astrological assumptions), it is possible to hazard a 
judgment as to what general propositions are most significant for the - 
discourse in question. 

The cultural relativist is involved in denying the significance of the 
universal principles of rationality here adumbrated as being necessary 
presuppositions of the explanation of human action. His rejection, 
however, involves the payment of certain costs. First, it requires him 
to consider only participant intra-cultural accounts of behaviour as 
relevant; secondly, it condemns him to necessary uncertainty as to the 
status of these accounts in that all explanation is allegedly continuously 
negotiable in principle between participant actors themselves or 
between participant actors and actor-investigators; thirdly, it denies ` 
application of the concept of false-consciousness and, finally, it pro- 
hibits inter-cultural comparisons and renders the social world intelli- 
gible only by proferring ‘explanations’ which depend upon cultural 
consensus or, in the last analysis, idiosyncratic personal perceptions. 

Indeed, it is this last cost that renders the relativist case most vulner- 
able to attack. For what is to count as ‘cultural consensus’ on the 
meaning or explanation of a given act? How many individuals in 
interaction constitute a community, a culture, or a form of life? Cul- 
tural perceptions notoriously vary according to social class, sexual, 
marital or deviant status and individual contingencies. Further, 
assessments of the significance of such perceptions or cognitions norm- 
ally depend upon the investigator’s judgment as to how they are 
related to some previously defined concept of social reality. Yet accord- 
ing to the relativist no external judgment can be sufficient to dis- 
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. tinguish amongst such accounts whether they be majority beliefs or 
idiosyncratic portrayals of meaning. 

The reductio ad absurdum of the relativist case is his implicit commit- 
ment in principle to the superior explanatory power of any given internal 
account of meaning. Explanation consists for him in an infinite realm 
of possible and possibly valid meanings distinguished only by the 
degree of consensus attached to any given set. The significance of the 
social world reduces to a number game—if sufficient numbers of actors 
a situations as real then that is the (operational?) definition of 

ity: 

‘The concept of a ‘society’ of individuals locked into their own private 
versions of reality does not even allow for the possibility that one can 
negotiate meaning with other actors, for what basis is there for negotia- 
tion of common conceptions if that very notion is epistemologically 
suspect? If one sees the world only through the categories of one’s 
culture, form of life or ultimately one’s own idiosyncratic perceptions, 
when consensus collapses, arbitration is not possible. For the relativist, 
. the social world is built upon an implicitly accidental congruence of 
meaning between individuals. 

The transcendental deduction of the necessity of some categorial 
framework within which the concept of explanations must be defined 
and located does not of course define the necessity for any specific set 
of categories—this needs to be argued for in any given case. Further- 
more, categories of thought change, and social scientists, like others, 
need continually to reflect upon their assumptions. The concept of 
rationality is then a categorial form whose substance is essentially 
contestable. Specific delineations of the concepts, such as that proffered 
in this paper, always stand in need of justification. What the cultural 
relativist is engaged in, however, is an attempt to deny the significance 
of categorial frameworks by insisting that all categories of thought are 
relative to cultural consensus. But the very concept of the categorial 
framework (as universal) is an attempt to avoid the disturbing sceptical 
consequences of the relativist’s analysis—an analysis which renders the 
world unintelligible (or at the very least incommunicable) since it 
posits the ultimate superiority of accounts of the world expressed in a 
(philosophically suspect) private language. 

Of course, in fact, many relativist arguments are employed ad 
hominem in sociological (as in philosophical) debate in order to subvert 
existing substantive categorization. Here scepticism is a proper weapon. 
But the argument does not finish with scepticism—there is always the 
further ad hominem response—what counts as an explanation for you? 
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Criminological theory: its ideology and 


implications concerning women 


ABSTRACT 


Classical and contemporary criminology has largely overlooked female 
criminality. This neglect has produced a situation in which analyses of 
this phenomenon have met no theoretically informed body of criticism 
and ideologically informed studies have become ‘leading’ works by 
default. The ideological underpinnings of these studies are based upon 
common-sense, uncritical understandings of female behaviour and upon 
a belief that deviant behaviour is caused by individual pathology. The 
combination of these factors has had certain implications for our present 
knowledge and understanding of female criminality and for the ‘treat- 
ment’ of female offenders. In particular the transformation of Holloway 
Prison into a secure psychiatric hospital is symbolic of social attitudes 
towards female offenders who are presumed to be ‘sick’ and who need 
help to re-adjust to their appropriate, traditional role. This paper 
attempts to outline the prevailing ideologies inherent in the major 
works on female criminality and to point to their implications. By so 
doing it is hoped that more critical interest in this area will be generated 
so that female criminality will not remain of such marginal interest to 
the new schools of thought that are developing inside criminology as it 
has been to the traditional schools. 


Criminological theories have rarely been concerned with the analysis 
of female criminality. Typically criminologists have either been content 
to subsume discussion of women offenders under ‘general’ theories, 
that is to say they have implicitly assumed the female is dealt with in 
discussing the male, or they have dealt with them exceptionally briefly 
in the way that other ‘marginal’ or ‘special’ categories are treated. The 
_ reason offered for this overwhelming lack of interest is that within the 
population of known offenders, female offenders constitute a statisti- 
cally much smaller proportion than male offenders. With the exception 
of offences like shoplifting and soliciting, the number of female offenders 
nowhere exceed the numbers of male offenders known to the police. 
© But this statistical ‘insignificance’ alone cannot fully explain why so 
little work has been attempted in this area. Rather the relative absence 
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of work on crimes by women may be considered as symbolic of the 
nature of the discipline of criminology. Traditional criminology in both 
the UK and the USA has always had close links with social and penal 
policy-making bodies with the result that research has tended to be 
directed towards areas officially designated as social problems. Female 
criminality has not generally been treated as a particularly important 
or pressing social problem, not only because of its comparative rarity, 
but also because of the nature of the offences committed by women. 
Official statistics, which are themselves a problematic source of informa- 
tion in criminology,! indicate that women engage mostly in petty 
offences and, with the exception of prostitutes, most appearances by 
women in court are for first offences. Women do not seem to pose a 
serious recidivist problem therefore; nor a threat to society, and so fail 
to constitute a real problem to the agencies of social control. Failing to 
become a pressing social problem has meant that studies of female 
criminality have not received much official support or finance with the 
result that traditional ‘control oriented’ criminology has also shown a 
lack of interest in this area. 

The lack of attention devoted to the question of crimes committed by 
women and their treatment has given rise to the present unsatisfactory 
understanding of female offenders and the offences they commit. There 
has been virtually no development of our knowledge in this area with 
the result that ostensibly scientific works predicated upon unexpli- 
cated ideologies have been allowed to stand uncriticized. Recognition of 
the under-development of criminology and sociology in this area is 
explicit in Ward’s statement to the U.S. National Commission on 
Crimes of Violence that: 


Our knowledge of the character and causes of female criminality 
is at the same stage of development that characterised our knowledge 
of male criminality some thirty or more years ago.? 


As a consequence of this lack of development the ideology and method- 
ological limitation inherent in some of the classical works on female 
criminality still inform contemporary studies and, furthermore, are re- 
flected in the treatment of female offenders. 

This paper is therefore concerned to reveal the ideological foundations 
of the major theories of female criminality, in particular the culturally 
relative, commonsense conceptions of women on which they are based. 
I shall concentrate on the works of Lombroso and Pollak, whose theories 
are still influential, as well as the work of Cowie, Cowie and Slater 
whose analysis of female delinquents reveals the influence of the early 
theorists. The second part of this paper will focus on the possible impli- 
cations of the ideologies inherent in these studies of female criminality. 
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7 THE IDEOLOGY OF THEORIES OF FEMALE GRIMINALITY 
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The most significant ideology which informs both classical and con- 
temporary accounts of female criminality is a sexist ideology. It is 
sexist not because it differentiates between the sexes but because it 
attributes to one sex socially undesirable characteristics which are 
assumed to be intrinsic or ‘natural’ characteristics of that sex. Such an 
ideology arises because the socially structured and culturally given 
nature of the assumptions informing these theories are not treated as 
subjects for analysis; rather common-sense understandings are taken 
for granted as a suitable platform from which to commence theorizing. 
Working within the natural attitude, adopting culturally given under- 
standings of the nature of sexual differences and in particular the 
characteristics attributed to women, the theorists concerned provide 
merely a scientific gloss for common-sense understandings. Myths 
about the ‘inherent’ evil in women or their lack of intelligence and 
ability and their ‘natural’ passivity therefore abound in these studies 
and they are used uncritically to supply ‘evidence’ for either the greater 
or lesser involvement of women in crime. 

An equally persuasive theme implicit in most accounts of female 
criminality, which also stems from the uncritical attitudes of the 


- pioneers in this field, is that of biological determinism. Biological 


determinist accounts may take two forms, although they are rarely 
mutually exclusive. Firstly women who have committed offences are 
perceived to have been motivated by fundamental biological bodily 
processes. For example, menstruation or the menopause, by affecting 
the hormonal balance in the body, are taken to be precipitating factors 
leading some women to commit criminal acts. In such cases action is 
seen to be directly related to, or even directly produced by, hormonal 
or biological imbalance. Secondly, and more significantly, the female 
biology is perceived to determine the temperament, intelligence, 
ability and aggression of women. In this case it is usually argued that 
women are ‘naturally’ averse to crime and hence any involvement in 
criminal activities is treated as symptomatic of a fundamental physical 
(or more recently mental) pathology. As a consequence of biological 
factors assuming such a key status in studies of female criminality it has 
followed that female offenders have been treated as a homogeneous 
group. Such factors as class, status, power, age, culture and so on are 
not considered as pertinent .to an understanding of female criminality 
even though these variables are now accepted as relevant to the study of 
male criminality. As a result, therefore, of both the creation of a narrow 
stereotypical perception of women which relies upon culturally con- 
stituted understandings of the nature of female sexuality and the belief 
in biological determination, those women who do commit offences are 
judged to be either criminal by nature* or pathological because they 
deviate from the ‘true’ biologically determined nature of woman which 
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is to be law abiding.5 The latter perspective which treats female offen- 
ders as pathological is prevalent in both classical and contemporary 
criminological theories, one consequence of this being the continuing 
implementation of policy decisions predicated upon an understanding 
that criminal activity by women is a product of pathology located 
within the individual rather than an exemplification of meaningful 
action. Indeed it has become a ‘popular’ belief that women who commit 
criminal offences are ‘sick’ and in need of psychiatric treatment; it is 
to a much lesser extent that this ‘sick’ analogy has been adopted in the 
treatment of men as men are generally assumed-to be rationally res- 
ponsible for their actions while women are not. 

This theme of the biological. basis of female criminality which has 
become so entrenched in official and academic explanations was first 
fully formulated by Lombroso in his work entitled The Female Offender 
published in 1895. It is of course true that Lombroso employed bio- 
logical factors to account for male criminality but with few exceptions 
this school of thought has been repudiated. As Shoham maintains, 


Today ..... , the Lombrosian myth in criminology, and the few 
contemporary adherents to the biophysiological approach to the 
genesis of crime, are considered a sad episode which retarded the 
development of the field by almost half a century.® 


This is undoubtedly the case with most of Lombroso’s theories and yet 
the ideological content of his work on female criminality persists in 
contemporary explanations. In particular his assertion that most 
women, with the exception of the rare ‘born’ criminal, are “‘congeni- 
tally ... less inclined to crime’ and his belief that women’s ‘natural’ 
passivity and conservatism robs them of the initiative to break the law 
have become a predominent part of the ideology in contemporary 
criminological and sociological theories. 

The work of Cowie, Cowie and Slater (1968) is perhaps the best 
exemplar of a modified form of the ideology inherent in Lombroso’s - 
work. In analysing the differences between male and female delin- 
quency they state, 


Differences between the sexes in hereditary predisposition (to crime) 
could be explained ‘by sex-linked genes. Furthermore the female 
mode of personality, more timid, more lacking in enterprise, may 
guard her against delinquency.’ 


Clearly, Cowie, Cowie and Slater and other theorists who adopt similar 
positions, have taken no cognizance of cross-cultural studies nor of 
historical data which reveal that, rather than there being only one 
‘female mode of personality’ there are a multitude of culturally and 
historically based sets of attitudes and expectations that influence the 
consciousness or personalities of women, thus producing gender-related 
behaviour. To suggest, for example, that women are ‘more lacking in 
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_ enterprise’, or in the case of Lombroso, lead more sedentary lives 
because of their genetic structure, is to ignore the social situation facing 
many women which gives no opportunity or outlet for active or creative 

_ behaviour. 

Interestingly, Lombroso maintains that one sure sign of criminality 
in women is the lack of a maternal instinct. This deficiency was per- 
ceived to mean that ‘psychologically and anthropologically’ the 
delinquent woman belongs more to the male than the female sex. But 
this belief, which is echoed in Cowie’s work, is based on not only 
biological determinism but also on a confusion between sex and gender. 
As Ann Oakley’ has pointed out sex is a biological term and gender a 
social, cultural and psychological term such that for a woman to act in 
a socially defined ‘masculine’ way does not mean that she is sexually or 
biologically abnormal. However, where gender appropriate behaviour 
is seen as biologically determined women who adopt ‘masculine’ forms 
of behaviour become labelled ‘masculine’ themselves and this has 
connotations of ‘maleness’ which are seen to be linked to hormonal or 
genetic abnormalities. Cowie et al. in fact failed to distinguish between 
sex and gender at all, they state, 


t 


Is there any evidence that masculinity or femininity of bodily constitu- 
tion plays any part in predisposing to delinquency and in determining 
the form it takes? (Emphasis added.) 


In response to this question they maintain, 


- Delinquents of both sexes tend to be larger than controls, and over- 
grown by population standards ... Markedly masculine traits in 
girl delinquents have been commented on by psychoanalytic obser- 
vers. ... we can be sure that they have had some physical basis. (Emphasis 
added.) ® : 


The point is that female delinquents are not perceived to be merely 
adopting behaviour more usually associated with males, they are por- 
trayed as being chromosomally or genetically abnormal. This means 
that the ‘treatment’ of such offenders becomes justifiable, the aims, 
intentionality and rationality of the deviant act are overlooked and the 
social and cultural conditions under which the act took place can be 
relegated to the vague status of ‘environmnetal’ factors whose only role 
is to occasionally ‘trigger’ the inherent pathology of the deviant. Crime 
and delinquency can thereby be treated as an individual, not social, 
phenomenon. 

Inherent in this ‘individual pathology’ model is a control oriented 
ideology which serves to locate the causes of ‘problems’ in specific 
individuals and which supplies the relevant knowledge and under- 
standing to develop the appropriate technologies and social policies 
. for controlling deviant members. Criminological theorizing thereby 

becomes a means of providing new technologies for control or, failing 


G 
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that, a means of legitimating current policies which become justified as 2 
forms of treatment rather than punishment. Moreover, while such 
theorizing is not concerned to provide the subjects of its study with the 
means to change their social situation and status it does provide a-- 
damaging anti-intellectual diet for its consumers which in fact serves to`“ 
mystify the social phenomenon under research. For example, the way - 
in which Cowie, Cowie and Slater present their evidence is worth 
noting for they attempt to appeal to the reader’s ‘senses’ rather than F 
intellect or critical faculties, They have a tendency to invoke ‘common- E 
sense’ and concepts of the ‘natural’ to support their claims rather than ny 
relying on credible, scientific evidence. Rather than reducing the ; 
influence of their work however, their anti-theoretical and anti-intel-. : 
lectual approach may be conducive to acceptance by policy-makers ` 
who perceive themselves to be concerned with ‘practical’ issues and not 
theoretical ones. For example, Cowie et al. state, i 


Common-sense suggests that the main factors are somatic ones, especi- 
ally hormonal ones ..... (Emphasis added.) l es 

and again later, 3 
It is more natural to suppose that the male-female difference, both in ` 
delinquency rates and in the forms that delinquency takes, would be `: 
closely connected with the masculine or feminine pattern of develop- ` 
ment of personality. (Emphasis added.) 10 


‘This debunking of a theoretical and intellectual approach to the topic 
may be seen as the witting embrace of ideology.11 - 
I have implied that the work of Pollakl2 is also of considerable - 
significance to the present state of our knowledge of female criminality. 
His work is broadly within the same ideological tradition of Lombroso 
and Cowie but the conclusions he draws show some interesting varia- 
tions. For example, he does not assume that fewer women than men _ 
commit crimes; in fact, he argues that women are the most able’*t 
criminals as biologically and socially they are well equipped for lying, $ 
deceiving and trickery. Consequently, he argues that they commit ,*° 
heinous crimes but are never apprehended and he thereby gives con- 4% 
siderable support to the theological and common-sensical view that <: 
women are inherently more evil than men. He maintains in fact that =` 
women instigate crimes and manipulate the gullible male sex into 
enacting them, in other words women are the cause of the downfall of 4 
others.18 The ability to be manipulative is, according to Pollak, due to = 
the physiologically based fact that women can conceal their ‘positive . | 


fa 


emotion’ during sexual intercourse while men cannot as they must <- 
achieve an erection. He argues, : : 





It cannot be denied that this basic physiological difference may well 
have’a great influence on the degree of confidence which the two ` 
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= sexes have in the possible success of concealment and thus on their 
character pattern in this respect.14 


-, Thus, rather than considering the implications of the sexual politics 
which produce a situation in which many women face sexual inter- 
course when they are neither aroused nor willing, Pollak takes this 

+ example as a basis for further assumptions about women’s ambiguous 

: attitude towards ‘veracity’ and deceit. . 

i There are numerous other examples in Pollak’s work where his un- 

L critical, anti-feminist presuppositions lead him to make authoritative 

¿7 but unsubstantiated statements about the origins of female criminality. 

\ In this respect his work cannot be differentiated from other ideologi- 

i cally informed works like Lombroso’s and Cowie’s.-Where he does 
offer an important variation however, which is uniquely significant in 

_; terms of its implication, is in relation to the treatment of female 

J offenders by the Courts and police. He maintains that the chivalrous 
attitude of men towards women, which is based on a misconception of 

a Women as gentle and passive creatures, leads them to treat female 

~ offenders more leniently than their male counterparts. He states 


One of the outstanding concomitants of the existing inequality 
between the sexes is chivalry and the general protective attitude of 
\ man towards woman ..... Men hate to accuse women and thus 
: indirectly to send them to their punishment, police officers dislike to 
i arrest them, district attorneys to prosecute them, judges and juries 
\ to find them guilty and so on.15 
a 


' Such beliefs are still extremely prevalent both in common-sense and 
criminological accounts,16 in spite of evidence which reveals that in 
sentencing, magistrates are more likely to be influenced by a previous 
y record or the seriousness of the offence than the sex of offender!” and 
À that in some cases, particularly in so-called moral offences, female 
¿J offenders are actually treated more severely!® than male offenders. 
' The implications of this ideology of chivalry and male benevolence are 
| discussed in the next section. 
A 

.) THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE IDEOLOGIOAL CONTENT OF 

| THEORIES OF FEMALE ORIMINALITY 


tere een 


-The implications of theorizing have frequently been overlooked by 
_ those sociologists or criminologists who perceive themselves merely to 
“ be observers or recorders of everyday life. Yet social theories do have 
-` indirect social implications either by confirming common-sense and 
„culturally located beliefs or by altering the consciousness of people in 
. their everyday lives through a criticism and demystification of accepted 
vz Values and beliefs. Allen recognizes this when he argues that, 


' \ Theories enter into the ideological process and emerge in an abbrevi- 


in 
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thought processes alike. They form the basis of common-sense atti- ~ 
tudes. They are transmitted through the family, enter into folklore, 
get expression through the mass media. In a variety of subtle ways | 
conventional theoretical explanations enter the conscious of indivi- - 
“duals and provide them with instant explanations.1® 


Although this process by which theories are translated into common ' 
conceptual currency will influence the actors own perception of self,. i 
our concern here is more with the way in which particular ‘scientific’ - 
theories of female criminality, operating with conceptions of social ` 
science which indicate an interest in technical control rather than 
emancipation or liberation and emphasizing the biological and patho- 
logical nature of criminal offences, may have influenced and/or legiti- 
mated. the conceptualizations of policy makers such that female 
criminality is, or continues to be, interpreted as a biologically-rooted 
sickness. 

Indeed there is a clear trend within the English penal system towards 
adopting a concept of ‘treatment’ for offenders rather than, or in 
association with, punishment. This development may be simply indica- 
tive of an ‘official’ recognition of more ‘efficient’ means of controlling 
criminals than have been available in the past but it may also indicate 
a change in the conception of the motivational basis of criminality 
away from the classical concept of responsibility to a more positivistic 
orientation which emphasizes individual pathology. 

The development is most marked in penal policies relating to female 
offenders. For example one consequence of the adoption of the ‘sick’ 
analogy for understanding what is defined as criminal motivation, is the 
transformation of Holloway from a prison to a secure psychiatric hos- 
pital in which women will receive psychiatric treatment related to their 
perceived individual psychological ‘needs’ rather than to their offence.*? 
The assumption underlying this policy is that to deviate in a criminal 
way is ‘proof’ of some kind of mental imbalance in women. This position 
is quite consistent with other assumptions about the mental instability 
of women in general employed to explain or account for the mental 
health statistics which indicate that women suffer from mental illness 
more frequently than men.?1 In fact mental illness has been perceived 
as an alternative to crime for women?2—both crime and mental illness 
being treated as phenomena emerging from common ‘causes’ rather 
than as possible rational and logical action.28 Nigel Walker lends some 
credence to this practice when he states that, 


Certainly in practice women offenders have a higher chance of 
being dealt with as mentally abnormal ... We cannot however 
exclude the possibility that psychiatrists’ diagnoses ... are being | 
influenced by the ... proposition ... that there is probably some- E 
thing abnormal about a woman delinquent. ?4 


E 
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The implications of the adoption of the ‘sick’ analogy in the treatment 
of female offenders does not merely rest with the introduction of thera- 


„ peutic methods and the removal and denial of responsibility for action. 


‘It in fact creates a situation in which realistic and potentially self- 


` determining educational and vocational courses are intentionally 
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excluded or reduced in importance. The women in the new Holloway 
will not be able to work, except for therapeutic or general domestic 
work. They will not be given the opportunity to learn skills which will 
‘fundamentally improve their life-chances, not only because the average 
_stay in Holloway is go short, but also because it is not the principal aim 
of penal policy for women. In fact their typically dependent status will 
be confirmed and their ability to control or possibly change their life- 
styles further damaged. Penal policy for female offenders is geared to 
preserving the typical female role, its intention is to make women and 
girls adapt to their pre-given passive social role which by definition is 
thought to preclude deviant behaviour. The criminological theories 
discussed in the preceding section (with the exception of Pollak’s work) 
all provide a justification for this policy because they support common- 
sense understandings of the ‘natural’ role and behaviour of women. 
Even if it is impossible to show that these theories of female criminality 
have precipitated some of the changes in the treatment of female 
criminals it can still be argued that the ideological basis of such works 
offers a ‘scientistic’ legitimation of social policy oriented towards an 
adoption of the ‘sick’ analogy, the development of more effective tech- 
niques of control and the perpetuation of the subordinate position of 
women. 

Lastly, in considering the implication of these ideologically informed 
theories of female criminality, we must return to the idea of chivalry 
and male benevolence propounded by Pollak. While it is possible that 
sexual discrimination plays an important part in differential arrest and 
sentencing policy, it is misleading to assume that this discrimination is 
always in favour of the female sex. In fact it is difficult to reconcile 
the view that the police and legal system are staffed by ‘chivalrous’ 
men with reports on the treatment of female political prisoners,®® 
prostitutes®® and raped women.?? It would seem that if sexual dis- 
crimination is an influential factor in the treatment of women it is not 
a simple variable that always leads to greater leniency. However the 
belief in chivalry and leniency has become a part of our (mis)under- 
standing of the operation of the legal system and it has served to conceal 
the existence of unfavourable attitudes towards female offenders and 
the real injustice often meted out in the name of benevolence and 
paternalism.28 The very existence of chivalry is synonymous with an 
inequality of power between the sexes in which a woman must depend 
on a man for her protection. Women must deserve their protection 
however, and women and girls of a ‘bad moral’ character who lose their 
rights in this respect, leave themselves open to the full force of outraged 
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morality. It should also be remembered that the morality co-existent , 


with chivalry imposes double-standards on men and women, frequently . 


condoning the same behaviour in one sex while punishing it in the 
other. As Chesney-Lind maintains, 


. These labels (immoral, incorrigible) allow for the same abuses that 
characterize the labels of ‘sick’ or ‘insane’—that is, the ‘saving’ or 
‘helping’ of a girl often justifies more radical and severe ‘treatment’ 
than does the punishment of a male law violator.?° 


The practice of sending adolescent girls to Approved Schools (now 
community homes) for being found ‘in need of care and protection’ or 
for being in ‘moral danger’ is an example of the double-edged nature of 
chivalry and paternalism. The Home Office statistics for 1960 reveal 
that while 95 per cent of boys are sent to Approved Schools for com- 
mitting offences, only 36 per cent of girls are similarly committed. 
Consequently 64 per cent of these girls are committed to penal institu- 
tions without having committed any criminal offence.30 The justifica- 
tion for this discrimination is often couched in humanitarian terms, for 
example as a form of protection or as an opportunity for moral guidance, 
but in practice it would seem that juvenile girls are punished severely 
for behaviour which is usually overlooked in boys. A similar case can 
be made for prostitutes who are socially stigmatized and punished for 
their behaviour while their clients remain respected members of society. 
Such inequitable treatment finds its justification in the ideology which 
underpins most of the theories of female criminality. Once it is accepted 
that deviant females are sick individuals or that they are naturally 
inclined to wrongdoing and this is combined with a belief in the 
‘benefits’ of chivalry and paternalism it is not surprising that Cowie can 
make the statement that, 


These girls had to be removed from society into the security of a 
residential school much more for their own sakes than to protect 
society. And yet, if one looks at their deliquent acts, they are of a very petty ae 
trivial kind. (Emphasis added.) 31 


The frequent injustice and the severity of the ‘treatment’ of female 
offenders or adolescents involved in so-called sexual or moral deviations 
is therefore veiled ih humanitarianism. Moreover because the courts and 


other agents of social control reflect the double-standards of morality . 


implicit in our socio-sexual mores and because their attitudes towards 
women are informed by a common-sense understanding of what a 
‘natural’ female should be, negative discrimination towards women in 
‘sexual’ offences, including rape cases, is overlooked. ‘Theories of female 
criminality have tended to preserve this mystification and to justify 
the differential treatment of male and female offenders in terms of un- 
explicated assumptions about the ‘true nature’ of men and women. 
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They have in no way served to clarify our understanding of a complex. 
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issue. It is to be hoped that new trends in the sociology of deviance and 
criminology will not merely replicate the major limitations of existing 
studies of female criminality by treating this phenomenon as marginal 
to a general understanding of the nature of crime in contemporary 


society.3# 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


From Alan Swingewood, L.S.E. 


In his review of my book Marx and Modern Social Theory (BFS, September 
1976) John Rex accuses me of, among other things, ‘gross metaphysics’, 
‘dogmatism and error’ as well as mischief-making. According to Rex 
Marx and Modern Social Theory is quite simply a ‘party primer’ for the 
sectarian left (IMG, IS, WRP et al.) whose ‘ultra-left’ politics is 
presumably mirrored in the text. It would be interesting to know in 
precise terms, rather than in Rex’s emotive language, the nature of the 
ultra-leftism in my book: certainly the sectarian left don’t share Rex’s 
insights having rejected the book as ‘academic’ and ‘idealist.’ But 
perhaps Rex has a greater understanding of sectarianism than the 
ultra-left! Readers of the book can judge for themselves whether 
Rex’s intemperate remarks have any real validity but on two of his 
comments I would like the opportunity for a reply: 

1. Rex accuses me of ‘dismissing’ Durkeim on the sole basis of Marx’s 
criticism of Owen and Fourier. This is ludicrous: Durkeim’s theory of 
the division of labour, his concepts of normal and pathological, his 
analysis of the problem of social order, anomie and suicide are all 
discussed and criticised apart from Marx. The quotation in question 
comes at the end of a critical analysis of Durkheim’s division of labour 
concept and is meant to emphasize the unhistorical character of Durk- 
heim’s discussion (in contrast with Smith as well as Marx) and if Rex 
wishes to dispute that he should do so. Similarly Mannheim’s concept of 
ideology is discussed and criticised in terms of its own contradictions 
and weaknesses and is not ‘dismissed’ through a quote from The Poverty 
of Philosophy. 

2. Rex accuses me of ‘sloppy Marxism’ which has taken ‘over all the 
crudity of the Anti-Duhring...’? What does this mean? Anyone who 
takes the trouble to read Marx and Modern Social Theory will surely note 
my criticisms of Engels, especially of the rigid, non-dialectical historical 
schema of social change set out in the An#i-Duhring and of his frequent 
lapses into mechanical notions of causality and his advocacy of a 
theory of ‘interactions’. 

Finally, what is one to make of a review which succeeds in saying 
precisely nothing about the arguments presented in the book? Apart 
from listing the chapter titles he says not one word on the book’s 
content. Now there is real ‘mischief’ and ‘sloppiness’. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Class in a Capitalist ce A 
Study of 

John Westergaard ey en iele Resler 
Heinemann 1975 432 pp. £5°50 


The appearance of another book docu- 
menting in considerable detail the facts 
of class and inequality in British society 
suggests that this is a tale of which socio- 
logists never tire of hearing or telling. 
But for each new telling there must be 
some twist or angle which justifies the 
demands made on our attention. Wester- 
gaard and Resler’s book easily meets 
this requirement. The bulk of their work 
consists of a thori ing description 
of the inequalities to be found in every 
corner of our society; the vigour and 
occasional passion with which this is 
argued is a little surprising in view of the 
fact that most people who will read the 
book are unlikely to think the opposite 
to be the case. There is a very definite 
sense of someone barging heavily against 
an already open door. But what does 
give the book a flavour of originality is 
the presentation of three separate argu- 
ments which are not part of the stock in 
trade of most stratification studies. 

The first of these is the insistence that 
capitalist property relations govern in 
some ultimate sense the entire structure 
of inequality in modern i 
societies, The forces of supply and 
demand in the labour market, and the 
redistributive functions of the state are 
also of importance; but these exert their 
influence only within a social context 
closely circumscribed by the realities 
and assumptions of institutional pro- 
perty. It is perfectly plausible to argue 
that the pattern of rewards in our type 
of society is shaped more by the con- 
centration of private wealth and the 


laws of inheritance than by the opera- 
tion of the labour market. But it is some- 
what embarrassing to have to make the 
elementary point that this is a proposi- 
tion which can only properly be tested 
within the framework of a comparative 
study in which the class structures of 
societies lacking private property rela- 
tions are included. Westergaard and 
Resler are of course aware that Soviet- 
type societies are not havens of equality; 
but this is because ‘access to control 
remains privileged’, and ‘whatever the 
range of incomes from top to bottom, it 
excludes the component which contri- 
butes most heavily to concentrated 
privilege in capitalist countries like 
Britain: income from private ownership 
of the major means of production’. But 
what we need to know, and what the 
authors do not tell us, is what the effec- 
tive difference is between the ownership 
of property, and privileged control over 
access to it, in determining the overall 
distribution of rewards. There is no 
shortage of social theorists willing to 
argue that a bureaucratic class is every 
bit as exploitative as an ownership class. 
It is extraordinary that Westergaard and 
Resler should have sidestepped this 


` entire debate, as if there were no alterna- 


tive case to answer. 

The insistence upon property as the 
primary determinant of class privilege 
also raises the predictable difficulty of 
establishing the class location of the 
professional white collar groups in the 
scheme of things. Apparently, these well- 
heeled vendors of labour power are not 
regarded as suitable candidates for in- 
clusion in the ranks of the propertyless 
working class. We are told that when 
doctors, higher civil servants, army 
officers and the like resort to industrial 
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action for salary increases they are simply 
‘defending privilege’. Yet no indication 
is given of the criteria used to decide 
that some forms of collective bargaining 
are in defence of privilege and others 
not. What, moreover, is the specific 
relevance of private property in drawing 
such a distinction between the bargain- 
ing activities of, say, doctors as against 
nurses, or higher-as against lower civil 
servants? No answer. 

A second proposition argued by the 
authors, and which follows directly from 
their assertion of the primacy of property, 
is that inequalities based upon differences 
of sex, race, religion or similar ascriptive 
criteria do not have ‘the force, the 
sweeping repercussions of class in- 
equality. None of them in itself produces 
the communality of conditions which 
marks class position in the economic 
order.’ The evidence from Ulster and 
the black ghettoes would suggest that 
precisely the opposite is the case— 
namely, that the ‘communality of con- 
dition’ is especially sharply felt among 
groups singled out for humiliation, 
degradation and exploitation on the 
basis of their colour, faith, language, 
ethnicity, or whatever. Westergaard and 
Realer argue that, in the case of the black 
minority in Britain there is no warrant 
for assuming the existence of distinc- 
tively racial forms of stratification, since 
the disabilities suffered by this minority 
are simply the ‘common disabilities of 
class’, Moreover, to regard the black 
minority as a distinct underclass is to 
‘ignore the heterogeneity of circum- 
stances among coloured people, and the 
concomitant diversity of discrimination 
in form and impact’. But the hetero- 
geneity of the black population is hardly 
greater than that of the propertyless 
multitudes which in this analysis com- 
prise the proletariat. Why should hetero- 
geneity of circumstance be a disbar- 
ment to social aggregation in the one 
case but not the other? Westergaard and 
Resler seek to defend their position by 
arguing against the view that stratifica- 
tion by colour has replaced stratification 
by class. But it is not a matter of one 
replacing the other; it is perfectly possible 
for both forms of cleavage to exist simul- 
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taneously, however difficult this fact 
may be to incorporate into an analysis 
centred upon private property. 

The third proposition is an elabora- 
tion of Westergaard’s thesis to the effect 
that ‘economistic’ demands by the labour 
movement may prove to have deep- 
seated political consequences when they 
are pushed to the point where they 
challenge the viability of capital. As an 
argument against the fashionable view 
that ‘consciousness is all’ this is well 
taken. The corrosive forces of inflation 
have pushed the issue of distributive 
justice to the forefront of political debate, 
so that awkward questions can be asked 
about the rationale for the existing 
arrangement of privilege. Moreover, in 
a period when the national cake is failing 
to increase in size the very process of 
allocation becomes more sharply con- 
tested. Under these conditions incomes 
policies are forced to bear the strains of 
the entire system, so giving timely rele- 
vance to Westergaard and Resler’s view 
of the potential triggering effect of the 
cash nexus. The authors are naturally 
aware that the bridge between purely 
economic and wider political demands is 
littered with institutional obstacles, and 
presents no easy passage for the working 
class movement. They are, however, 
cautiously optimistic that the current 
crisis may yet produce something differ- 
ent from the traditional forms of accom- 
modation. The surprising thing about 
this is not the diagnosis itself, but the 
fact that so many members of the bour- 
geoisie would now despairingly agree 


with it. 
Frank Parkin 
Magdalen College, Oxford 


Sociology in Action 

Christopher G. A. Bryant Allen and Unwin 
1976 378 pp. £6°25 

Contemporary Sociological Theory 
Fred E. Katz, (ed.) Random House, 1975 
xiv + 527 pp. £10°95 

The sub-title of Bryant’s book is ‘A 
Critique of Selected Conceptions of the 
Social Role of the Sociologist’. In it he 
examines the life and thought of writers 
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in the ‘positivist’, Marxist and Weberian 
traditions of sociology. This is not how- 
ever an essay in the sociology of know- 
ledge as usually understood. As Bryant 
points out, the conventional distinction 
between the social basis and the content 
of ideas is misleading, since the social 
bases in question are structures of 
social relations of which ideas are them 
selves components. Sociological ideas, 
like other ideas, can in principle affect 
social relations and social development; 
Bryant’s concern is with how his chosen 
writers have conceived of this potential 
influence and sought to exercise it. 
Within each of. the three traditions, 
Bryant examines first the work of the 
founding fathers—St Simon and Comte, 
Durkheim, Marx, Weber—and then 
contemporary representatives. The dis- 
cussions of the classical authors inevitably 
involve raking over much familiar 
ground, though the raking is done 
expertly and often provocatively. I 
found the chapters on recent writers 
most interesting. The sociologie active of 
Joffre Dumazedier and his associates is 
taken as the latter-day embodiment of 
French positivism. Sociology in post- 
war Poland is examined after Marx. 
Dahrendorf on the one hand, and the 
‘new sociologists’——mainly Mills, Gould- 
ner and Horowitz—on the other, are 
considered as successors to Weber. 
Bryant’s own sympathies are with the 
Weberian tradition, though both Weber 
and Dahrendorf are lambasted for their 
lack of persistence in pursuing their 
political objectives. (The ‘new socio- 
logists’ are criticized conversely for the 
lack of substantial sociological achieve- 
ments.) The maintenance of a healthy 
sociological tradition in Poland, where 
criticisms and prescription is possible 
only within obvious political constraints, 
is also treated sympathetically. Bryant 
shares the conventional hostility to 
‘positivism’, defining it as diffusely as i is 
customary. He does, however, recognize 
that even Comte was not a ‘positivist’ 
in some of the senses in which the term 
has been used in the last decade. Nor, in 
others, was Durkheim. I suppose that, 
for Bryant’s purposes, the most impor- 
tant characteristic of ‘positivism’ is an 
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attempt to derive ‘ought’ from ‘is’, to 
found prescriptions for society on social 
scientific research. Dumazedier’s in- 
volvement in planification française, to 
which Bryant is hostile, is enough to 
place him in the ‘positivist? tradition. 
(But Bryant also views with distaste 
Dahrendorf’s Friedmanesque dislike of 
planning.) 

- Bryant tends to reify his traditions. 
He makes much .of the absence of 
Kuhnian paradigms in sociology, and 
secs his three traditions of thought 
as incommensurable, because ‘in the 
absence of a single established paradigm 
sociologists cannot agree on a common 
conceptual vocabulary in which to for- 
mulate and test their hypotheses’, No 
doubt differences of epistemology and 
philosophical anthropology underlying 
the traditions are obstacles to discourse 
on some important topics (for example, 
the notion of ‘needs’). But I am not con- 
vinced that absolute barriers of incom- 
mensurability stand between the tradi- 
tions. 

One small grumble about this stimu- 
lating book: the author uses a chimsy 
mixture’ of the footnote and Royal 
Society systems, so that to identify a 
reference, one has to turn first to the 
end of the chapter and then to the back 
of the book. 

Bryant’s book merits serious attention. 
Not so the Katz volume. This is yet 
another of those monstrous American 
‘readers’. It is divided into three parts, 
‘Concerning Frameworks’, ‘Concerning 
Models’ and ‘Concerning Concrete- 
ness’, each of which is bisected into 
‘macroscale’ and ‘microscale’ levels. The 
approach is ‘structural’, and the readings 
are selected mainly from systems theor- 
ists af one sort and another. The super- 
ficiality of the editorial introductions 
(sample: ‘Marxism remains cogent after 
the thorough refutation of Marxism by 
Max Weber ... kept alive by its con- 
tinuing political utilisation ... rather 
than its scientific merits’) suggests to me 
that British students at least will not find 
this compendium very useful. 

Stephen Mennell 
University of Exeter 
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Sociological Formalism and Struc- 
tural-Functional Analysis 

Daniel de Sousa Exposition Press 1975 
viii + 148 pp. $7.50 


This is an interesting and challenging 
book. Its brevity has compelled Dr de 
Sousa to compress a number of important 
points, but his central argument is clear 
enough. The author makes three main 
claims: first, that a science of sociology 
must have its own subject-matter, i.e. 
social phenomena, treated as ‘a specific 
matter in logical, functional connection 
with their own scheme of concepts, 
definitions and principles, that is, their 
theoretical framework’ (p. 12); second, 
that a combination of the theoretical 
concerns of Simmel’s sociological form- 
alism with functionalist methodology 
can provide sociology with such a dis- 
tinct subject-matter; and finally, that 
we can find in formalism a forerunner 
and direct influence on structural- 
functional approaches. 

In many ways, this last, more historical 
argument is the weakest part of the book. 
As Dr de Sousa admits (p. 47), Simmel’s 
influence on American functionalism 
was limited, and functionalism itself 
aros¢ as a reaction to evolutionism 
and diffusionism. Parsons, in particular, 
drew far more from Weber and Durk- 
heim, and even Merton and Davis, who 
indeed acknowledged their debt to 
Simmel, show little trace of his influence 
in their macro-sociological work. Meth- 
odologically, it is true, both approaches 
can be termed ‘analytical’ and ‘system- 
atic’; but substantively, there remains 
a large gulf between Simmel’s forms of 
sociation—superordination and conflict, 
or the stranger and slavery—and the 
systemic, functional approaches. Simmel, 
Vierkandt and von Wiese concentrated 
on group or individual interaction, 
while the functionalists tend to think in 
larger constructs involving relations 
between institutions or subsystems of 
society. 

Much more convincing and illuminat- 
ing is Dr de Sousa’s claim that Simmel’s 
forms of sociation answer to sociology’s 
need for its own epistemology and sub- 
ject-matter, when combined with the 
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functionalist emphasis on systemic inter- 
dependence and reciprocal causation. 
For de Sousa, the entities to which 
specifically sociological concepts refer, 
are the forms which define sociation, or 
the reciprocal interaction of individuals, 
in Simmel’s words, ‘being with one 
another, for one another, against one 
another’ (p. 91). Here is the peculiar 
social aspect of historical phenomena, 
when treated systematically. However, 
hisattempt to bolster the case by enlisting 
the support of functionalist methodology 
is less convincing, particularly as it is so 
difficult to separate that methodology 
from functionalism’s theoretical positions 
The question, of course, is whether or 
to what extent, the case for a separate 
subject-matter for sociology ought to be 
pressed. There is something circular in 
Dr de Sousa’s attempts to justify his 
first claim for that subject-matter to be 
located. within the science of sociology 
itself, in the concepts and consciousness 
of the analyst alone. For, we are told 
that such acquired conceptsare ‘restricted 
to their own context’ (p.4), thus pre- 
supposing a differentiated reality with 
a distinct societal context. But in prac- 
tice, the sociological problem has been 
exactly to distinguish the specifically 
social dimension of an undifferentiated 
historical reality. To date, such attempts 
have met with very limited success. 
Perhaps the problem is wrongly posed, 
and sociology’s continuing malaise may 
partly stem from setting its sights on 
too fugitive a target. 
Anthony D. Smith 
University of Reading 


Max Weber: a 

Marianne Weber translated and edited by 
Harry Rohn John Wiley 1975 719pp. 
£11.20. 

A major gap has now been filled. For 
fifty years the most important biography 
of any social scientist has been waiting 
for a translator. Sociologists have shirked 
the mammoth task. In the event, rightly, 
for only a Germanist of distinction could 
have done justice to a text which is 
important in so many respects, because 
of the subject, because of the writer, 
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because of the portrait of scholarship 
and ‘society at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, because of a style of writing 
so expressive of Weber’s own romantic 
rationalism, intellect as a passionate, 
fraught experience. Harry Zohn, rightly 
avoiding a commentary, has pursued the 
proliferation of references to persons, 
books, places and literary allusions in the 
text and thus provided invaluable leads 
to future scholars. He even identifies 
such fragments of culture as anonymous 
Berlin songs of the early nineteenth 
century embedded in the luxuriant 
prose of Weber’s letters. 

In one way or another much of the 
material of this biography has been 
conveyed to the English speaking world 
through Gerth and Mills, Honigsheim 
and Mitzman. The last named, in partic- 
ular, in The Iron Cage (1969) enables us 
to look behind this monument to the 
time. But now we can see the full extent 
to which the monumental scale of his 
wife’s biography corresponds to the 
posture of intellectual as hero which 
Weber readily assumed. Mitzman’s 
psychoanalytical account concentrates 
on the parental sources of Weber’s 
tensions. An interactionist perspective 
would raise the- question of the degree 
to which Marianne herself was as much 


architectof the man as of the book about- 


him. Her attitude to him was certainly 
anything but ordinary; the final para- 
graph is extreme but not uncharacteristic: 
- ‘On Monday, June 14, the world outside 
` became quite still; only a thrush sang 
incessantly its song of yearning. Time 
stopped. Toward evening Weber breathed 
his last. As he lay dying, there was a 
thunderstorm and lightning flashed 
over his paling head. He became the pic- 
ture of a departed knight. His face bespoke 
gentleness and exalted renunciation. He 
had moved to some distant, inaccessible 
place. The carth had changed.’ 


There is plenty of evidence in Mari- 
-anne’s biography to suggest that Max 
might have been a very difficult partner 
—moralistic, pugnacious, stubborn and 
saturnine. But never does she drop her 
own. front of all embracing devotion. A 
considerable intellect in ber own right, a 
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leading figure in the woman’s movement 
of the time (with Max’s strong encourage- 
ment), her self-effacement in marriage 
could surely only have been warranted 
by possessing a giant of a man as husband. 
What Max was expected to live up to is 
suggested by a short essay on marriage 
Marianne wrote for a collection of essays 
she published in 1946 entitled Erfülltes 
Leben and taking the form of letters to a 
young man. She wrote of her young 
friend’s fiancée, ‘She understands, she 
affirms you just as you are with all your 
problems; she loves you with complete 
devotion; she believes in you. May you be 
granted that she assist you through all 
doubts and conflicts’, These sentiments 
pervade the biography of Max Weber. 
Very much as an afterthought she does 
add, ‘No spouse can always be the echo 
of the other, conflict must also be faced.’ 
But at the overt level there is no trace of 
this in the biography. After all, who 
would dare risk open conflict with a 
paragon of virtue? Fortunately bio- 
graphical sources for both the Weber’s 
still exist in plenty. To extend our know- 
ledge of Max still further, perhaps we 
need to know far more about Marianne. 
Martin Albrow 

University College Cardiff 


The State in the Middle Ages. A 


H. Mitteis (trans. H. F. Orton) 
Amsterdam Elswier 1975 xi + 419 pp. 
$26-95 Dfi 65-00 


H. Mitteis (1889-1952) was an out- 
standing practitioner of a field of 
historico-legal study much cultivated 
in Germany from the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and concerned 
mainly with applying to pre-modern 
political institutions the sophisticated 
conceptual devices developed by con- 
temporary students of constitutional. 
and administrative law. He had in 
common with other practitioners a 
special concern with the phenomenon of 
feudalism; but be was distinguished 
from most of them by his commitment 
to the comparative approach, as well as 
by his insistence that it made sense to 
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apply the key concept of ‘state’ to the 
political structures characteristic of the 
feudal era. ` 

After publishing in 1933 an impressive 
monographic treatment on the theme 
‘feudal law and state power’, Mitteis 
produced over the next seven years this 
very successful comparative survey of the 
evolution of feudal and of imperial and 
royal institutions from the first barbaric 
Völkerwanderungen to the end of the 
thirteenth century, covering not just 
Italy, Spain, France, Germany and 
England but (naturally, to a lesser 
extent) Eastern and Northern Europe. 
The first edition appeared in 1940; two 
later ones were basically re-issues; but 
the fourth, which appeared the year of 
Mitteis’s death, involved considerable 
revision, making it to this day (several 
re-issues later) a most valuable work of 
scholarship. 

Within cach of the six phases into 
which he breaks up his period (the 
origins of feudalism; the era of the Saxon 
kings; the eve of the Investiture contest; 
the age of the Investiture contest; the 
twelfth century; the decline of feudalism) 
Mitteis skilfully alternates brief narrative 
accounts of the main institutional and 
political developments within individual 
countries with succinct comparative 
statements of their significance for 
‘state-building’. His most persistent 
concern is with the peculiar vicissitudes 
of the German imperial cum monarchical 
dynasties in their relations with the 
Papacy and above all with the German 
ecclesiastical and temporal magnates; 
but France and England receive almost 
equal attention (the discussion of Magna 
Carta strikes me as particularly sophisti- 
cated and instructive). The main an- 
alytical theme is the complex and 
changing interaction of feudal, territorial, 
and monarchical forces at work first in the 
disintegration of the carolingian empire, 
then in the building up of (increasingly) 
national polities. The enormous sig- 
nificance of the ‘Church vs. State’ theme 
is fully taken into account throughout. 

On the other hand—while Mitteis 
clearly shows how political interests and 
developments determine. the specific 
content and outcomes of legal-constitutional 
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forms—he shows almost no interest in the 
evolving socio-economic context of his 
story. Also he simply ignores the theme, 
much emphasized by contemporary 
French medievalists, of the relations 
between féodalité (as a set of relations 
obtaining within a privileged minority) 
and seigneuris (as the institutional fulcrum 
of that minority’s relations to the subal- 
tern majority, the rural populace). 

In spite of this there are three reasons 


for bringing The State in the Middle Ages 


to the attention of the readers of this 
Journal. First, it is a masterwork. Second, 
at long last political sociologists in this 
country are becoming aware of the 
significance of the historical development 
of the modern state for their scholarly 
concerns, and they obviously stand to 
benefit from a direct acquaintance with 
one of the best students of that theme. 
Finally, this book provides in some ways 
a useful complement to one with which 
many sociologists are already familiar, 
Marc Bloch’s Feudal Society. 

A final note on the edition. This is the 
first volume in a series of translations 
from Continental languages dealing 
with medieval history, and intended by 
its Dutch publishers for world distribu- 
tion. It omits Mitteis’s own apparatus of 
notes; this is forgivable, since those notes 
contain exclusively references to sources 
and thus on the one hand are liable to 
be dated, on the other can be easily used 
in the original edition even by readers 
with little German. But it is not true 
that leaving the notes out brings the 
price ‘within reach of the student 
pocket’ (p. vi): this paper-bound volume 
costs nearly £13! The translation is 
good, but, we are told, ‘very slightly 
abridged in places’. I have tracked down 
some of the abridgments (they are not 
marked as such in the text) and I did not 
find them at all inconsiderable or easily 
justifiable. (On p. 4, for instance, 
Mitteis sharply distinguishes between 
Versachlichung and Verdinglichung of the 
late-medieval state; and the translator 
omits this passage. Chicken! . - Equally 
disturbing omissions occur for instance 
on p. 395 of the translation.) 

Gianfranco Poggi 
University of Edinburgh 
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The Novel and Revolution 

Alan Swingewood Macmillan 1975 288pp. 
£7-95 (£4.95 paper) 

Alan Swingewood is already well known 
for his contribution to the sociology of 
literature. The Novel and Revolution is 
his first major attempt to extend his study 
of literature from concern with purely 
theoretical issues to the examination of 
individual texts, in this case various 
novels on the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, which deal with revolution or 
the threat of revolution. 

In the first part of the book, Dr 
Swingewood re-examines some of the 
material which he had first dealt with, 
albeit briefly, in The Sociology of Litera- 
ture. However, whilst he deals with some 
of the sarne material—notably in the dis- 
cussion of Lukacs and Goldmann— he 
introduces authors and concepts which 
are not mentioned in his earlier work. 
By far the most significant addition to 
the list of those whom he considers 
essential to the study of literature is 
Gramsci. Swingewood writes: ‘The sig- 
nificance which Gramsci attributes to 
the autonomy of the “superstructure” 
cannot be exaggerated. Arguing that 
man is not the mere recipient of external, 
empirical facts . . . Gramsci suggests that 
the superstructure constitutes “‘an effec- 
tive operating reality’, one which 
commands the obedience of subordinate 
strata.’ Swingewood relates Gramaci’s 
argument to the novel in capitalist 
society. He suggests that the novel, 
‘... born with and nurtured by the 
bourgeoisie...’ cannot but be conser- 
vative, for whilst conflicts which expose 
the dilemmas and contradictions of 
bourgeois society may be expressed within 
the novel, novelists remain bound for the 
solutions to these conflicts to the value 
of bourgeois society. Swingewood argues 

. the novelist resonates the fact of 
hegemony (or direct domination) through 
the novel of bourgeois realism and the 
problematic hero.’ But although the 
novel is by definition a bourgeois art 
form, various forms of the novel—and 
most particularly the realist novel of the 
nineteenth century—reveal in their 
content a growing awareness of the 
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instability of capitalist society. In spite 
of the form in which they worked and 
their political views, many nineteenth 
century novelists could not ignore the 
irreconcilable differences between the 
ideology of capitalist society and its 
social reality. However, as Swingewood 
points out, those novelists most aware of 
the short-comings of capitalism were not 
necessarily the best novelists. Attempts 
to write democratic or proletarian 
novels, both in Europe in the nineteenth 
century and in Russia after the Revolu- 
tion, almost invariably produced accu- 
rate social reporting but poor fiction. 

In the second part of The Novel and 
Revolution Swingewood examines two 
groups of novels, attempting ‘... to 
show how the writer transmutes his 
specific and social values into significant 
literary structures though his praxis as 
a member of certain social groups...’. 
The first group consists of novels by 
European and Russian authors in which 
the central concern is that of the con- 
ditions and consequences of social change 
in capitalist society. The second group of 
novels are all by Solzhenitsyn. Both 
groups have recognised, or experienced, 
socialist as well as bourgeois revolutions. 
Swingewood argues that Solzhenitsyn’s 
work achieves a stature much superior 
to that of the first group since he con- 
fronts the problem of how socialism can 
be achieved without the irretrievable 
loss of human dignity and freedom. 
Moreover, his novels ‘... recapture the 
dialectical tension between freedom and 
determinism lost in the ahistorical, 
ideologically committed fiction of Gorky, 
London, Zamyatin, Serge and Koestler.’ 
Even if Solzhenitsyn appears, from 
recent pronouncements, to be travelling 
that well trodden path from socialist 
commitment to bourgeois individualism 
and petit-bourgeois prosperity so com- 
mon amongst Western intellectuals, his 
earlier works remain a monumental 
tribute to his talent as a novelist. Most 
important of all, Swingewood suggests, 
is that Solzhenitsyn’s work illuminates 
the transformation of Russia after 1917, 
presenting a coherent picture of those 
events fragmented in everyday life. 

The Novel and Revolution is a rich and 
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lively work. The summary above can 
give only the briefest suggestion of the 
many questions which are raised by the 
book and the diversity of issues covered. 
For those who profess an interest in the 
sociology of literature the book is essen- 
tial reading, but it should also be read 
by a wider sociological audience since 
it has much that is of interest to say about 
the way in which certain social values are 
maintained—for example, the book 
forces us to speculate about the way in 
which social systems which may be 
exploitative and oppressive nevertheless 
manage to create ideals of freedom and 
liberty. But it must also be said that 
Ths Novel and Revolution is often confused 
and confusing, and a central argument 
is not sustained throughout the book. 
Within this welter of ideas is an ordered 
work which is struggling to get out. 
Hopefully, Swingewood will subsequent- 
ly develop many of the important 
theoretical and literary insights evident 
in this book into a more explicit and co- 
herent perspective. 
Mary Evans 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


Sixguns and Society: A Structural 
Study of the Western 
Will Wright University of California 
Press 1975 217pp. £6.50 
The striking feature of this study is its 
claim to have uncovered that much 
sought-after prize, a sociology of popular 
culture. Basing himself on Levi-Strauss’ 
theorem that myth operates to resolve 
or mediate contradictions between the 
major institutions of a given social 
formation, Wright argues that the trans- 
formation of the sound Western plot 
over a forty-year period reflects the de- 
velopment of American capitalism from 
a laissez-faire to a command economy. 
In general Wright argues that for a 
particular form of the Western to be 
a box-office success it must represent 
the concerns of popular consciousness. 
Given this equation, the Western is seen 
as a symptom of its social context. As the 
context changes, so the Western changes 
and communicates via its typical op- 
positions social change. 

H 
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The substantive core of such broad 
considerations is a structural plot analy- 
sis of 64 top-grossing Westerns on the 
American and Canadian Market be- 
tween 1930-1972. Wright, who is 
something of a theoretical maverick, 
combines Propp, Levi-Strauss and Burke 
into a social theory of the Western as a 
myth providing an orientational pattern 
appropriate to its context. Briefly, by 
utilizing Levi-Strauss’ methodology, 
Wright is able to identify two major 
patterns in the morphology of the Wes- 
tern narrative and its paradigms. ‘These 
patterns or plot structures (with a pair of 
transitional variations) characterize the 
transformation of the Western from the 
classic plot to the professional plot. The 
classic plot, typified by Shane and Duel 
in the Sun, is articulated around a major 
opposition between the self-interested 
laissez-faire hero and the community 
interest of settled society. By contrast, 
the professional plot, typified by The 
Wild Bunch and True Grit turns on an 
opposition between the expert group as a 
self-sufficient microcosm and the im- 
potence of a society unable to live up 
to its own moral codes. The rise of the 
professional plot to genre dominance 
depends on its responsiveness to the 
moral tensions inherent in emergent 
corporate capitalism. 

As a hermeneutic exercise Wright's 
approach is a methodological advance 
over earlier studies e.g. Kracauer. 
However his attempt to connect genre 
change with social change is perfunctory 
and mechanical to the point of mere 
juxtaposition. This weakness stems from 
a complete exclusion of Hollywood 
infrastructure from account, for given 
that American capitalism has changed 
(or rather popular awareness of its form 
has changed) and that the Western has 
changed it is still necessary to show how 
Hollywood mediates this change and 
why. But since Wright argues a consumer 
sovereignty thesis, the influence of 
Hollywood must accordingly be played 
down. Apart from the circularity of 
claiming that box office Westerns are 
popular because they have the plot 
structure Wright detects, there is the 
practical evidence of Hollywoods’ efforts 
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to influence popular opinion. What is the 
purpose of publicity if not to persuade 
the audience that an untried commodity 
—film—already hasacquired the status of 
a collective representation and all the 
charisma that status entails? It is ironic 
that Wright should choose Duel in ths Sun 
as an example of the classic plot. It is a 
matter of record that this production 
was launched with an unprecedented 
$1 million publicity campaign and an 
innovatory releasing technique designed 
to saturate the box-office before popular 
opinion could countervail. Similarly, 
though Wright makes slight of the in- 
fluence of stars on popular approval, 
pointing to failed star-filled and success- 
less Westerns, a glance at the list of top 
sellers reveals no paucity of stellar 
material—compounded in the profession- 
al Western! 

There appears to be a simpler ex- 
planation for genre change—or at least 
less abstract—if one does consider 
Hollywood. In the period in question 
it is Hollywood—not American Capital- 
ism—that moves from an individual 
(star, director etc.) versus society (studio) 
opposition to a conflict between teams 
(independent production company) and 
society (distribution finance). By this 
means difficulties of ascription are en- 
gaged, e.g. since the demise of laissez- 
faire occurs well before the sound period 
why does Hollywood take so long to 
mediate it? Conversely, to what extent 
has entreprenurial Hollywood kept this 
ideology alive? As it is these and other 
questions are masked by a preference to 
discuss myth—‘a communication from so- 
ciety to its members’— instead of ideology 
—a communication from professional 
communicators to their pgp 

arry King 
Graduate Sken LSE. 


Lévi-Strauss: Structuralism and 
Theory 

G. R. Badcock Hutchinson 1975 125pp. 

£3.75 (£1.75 paper) 

This book makes a two-fold attempt at 

the following. First of all it purports to 

give the reader an elementary non 
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jargonistic introduction to the main 
concepts and findings of Lévi-Straussian 
structuralism, as against other forms of 
theory which go by the same name. 
Secondly, it purports to locate the work 
of Lévi-Strauss in various comparative 
cum chronological frameworks which 
supposedly heighten our understanding 
of it and enable us to discern its real 
uniqueness for his book on grounds of 
significance. Badcock claims an absolute 
uniqueness for his book on the grounds 
that the second aspect of the work has 
never before been attempted. 

Generally the book has a supercillious 
tone, a nonchalant attitude towards 
sociological theorizing, and an irrespon- 
sible brevity in relationship to the mag- 
nitude of the problems it supposedly 
tackles. (It has thirty-five footnotes and 
a bibliography of fifteen references). 
Thus at the beginning of the book we 
are told that the structure of sociolo- 
gical theory, and more particularly its 
institutionalization, is analogous to the 
structure of religion and its institutional- 
ization. By the cavalier use of such 
metaphors we are told that Lévi- 
Strauss and Talcott Parsons represent 
a form of late ‘scholasticism’, in that they 
both formalize and synthesize the more 
prophetic and imprecise writings of 
their forbears. At the end of the book, 
however we are told that Levi-Straussian 
structuralism can be explained psycho- 
analytically, as the de-sexualized wish- 
fulfilments of over-cerebral, highly re- 
pressed, Frenchmen, who still live under 
the totemic shadow of their slaughtered 
patriach, Descartes. Now whilst both of 
these ‘explanations’ are interesting, or at 
least they would be if they had been 
articulated in more intellectual depth, 
they cannot both be right. If intellectual 
history has a structure sui generis, as the 
first position suggests, then it is not de- 
composable into the idiosyncrasies of 
libidinous drives and national character- 
istics, and vice versa. 

This kind of frivolous indifference to 
logic, which is apparent in the above, 
enables the author to claim that Lévi- 
Strauss has weaved a synthetic theoret- 
ical system out of the insights and dilem- 
mas of such various theorists as Comte, 
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“ Durkheim, Marx, Freud and Sartre. In 
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order to sustain this kind of analysis, 
which of course fits in nicely with the 
religion/sociology metaphor, Badcock 
not only makes Lévi-Strauss’s theories 
unrecognizable but he also makes 
unrecognizable the theories of Comte, 
Durkheim, Marx... etc. It is important 
to point out, quite emphatically, that 
whatever else he has done Lévi-Strauss 
does not explain the incest taboo in terms 
of a combination of the individual need 
to avoid isolation (Rousseau) and human 
sexuality (Freud), nor does he reconcile 
Nature and Culture in the same way as 
the latter . . . the very meaning of the terms 
are quite different in the two cases... 
and nor does he equate the synchronic 
with Marx’s ‘superstructure’ and the dia- 
chronic with Marx’s ‘base’. Only Bad- 
cock does. 

One can only hope that students of 
sociology approaching Lévi-Strauss for 
the first time will turn to one of the many 
excellent introductions to his work that 
are now currently available, and not to 
this pretentious misrepresentation. The 
book should be renamed: An Analysis of 
the Dreams of C. R. Badcock by C. R. 
Badcock. 

C. E. Ashworth 
University of Leicester 


A. S. A, Studies. Vol. I; Biosocial 

Anthropology 

Robin Fox (ed.) Malaby Preas 1975 169 pp. 

£6.50 

Vol. II: Marxist Analysis and Social 

Anthropology 

Maurice Bloch (ed) Malaby Press 1975 

240 pp. £6.75 

Vol, I: The Interpretation of 

Symbolism 

pe Willis (ed) Malaby Press 1975 179 pp 
-75 


These three volumes of essays—others 
are promised—arise from the 1973 
Decennial Conference of the ASA. They 
represent a valuable index of the state 
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of social anthropology. Though one 
expects it, one is bound to applaud the 
close interdependence of theoretical 
argument and substantive analysis, and 
the absence of those disembodied pro- 
legomena and tendentious programmatic 
methodologies that mark similar pro- 
ductions in sociology. They portray a 
discipline that has moved a fair way since 
the last stocktaking in 1963, showing 
more of variety of new approaches and 
influences than of fresh synthesis. 

It is barely conceivable that a con- 
ference of British social anthropologists 
could have produced a volume on ‘bio- 
social anthropology’ ten years ago and 
even now its editor, Robin Fox, adopts 
the tone of one fallen among pagans. Yet 
several of its pieces, especially Fox’s own 
on ‘Primate Kin and Human Kinship’ 
and Bischof’s ‘Comparative Ethology of 
Incest Avoidance’ seemed, at least to 
this ignorant pagan, interesting and well- 
argued. It is still hard to see these con- 
cerns having much impact on the 
‘cultural-environmentalist? mainstream, 
since they deal with parameters rather 
than elements of social action. The 
‘somatic factors’ of which Tiger writes 
seem +o fractionally reduce the area 
of the ‘social’ rather than to inject 
a major new element into social analysis. 
Fox’s own chosen label of ‘neo- 
Darwinian’ suggests a memory revived 
rather than a realistic hope for the trans- 
cendence of social anthropology by some 
higher synthetic science of man. 

The Interpretation of Symbolism is more 
conventional, competent essays that work 
out a smallish repertory of interpretative 
themes and procedures on particular 
cultures, all of them Asian or Australa- 
sian. Several deal, inter alia, with the 
symobolization of men and women. The 
outstanding item seemed to me to be 
Sherry Ortner’s subtle analysis, Geert- 
zian rather than structuralist, of the 
rituals in which Sherpas seek divine help 
and protection. She focusses on the 
emotional and cognitive dilemmas pro- 
duced by the interplay of Sherpa social 
organization and the culture of Nepalese 
Buddhism and shows how ‘the ritual 
figuratively humanizes the religion, by 
literally humanizing the gods, while at 
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the same time sacralizing the apparently 
irreligious and sinful social forms by having 
them serve as vehicles for a collective 
moral struggle’. Her essay deserves a 
wide audience among sociologists of 
religion, 

But Maurice Bloch’s volume on 
Marxism and anthropology will undoubt- 
edly excite most interest among socio- 
logists. It is an uneven, though wide- 
ranging collection. Sir Raymond Firth’s 
‘The Sceptical Anthropologist’ (the only 
non-Marxist contribution) is judicious, 
it will neither enrage nor inspire. Gode- 
lier’s essay disappoints since it tries to 
cover too much, combining repetion of 
well-known general positions (e.g. crit- 
iques of empiricism, of Lévi-Strauss on 
history etc.) with some rather fragmented 
discussion of material on the Australian 
Aborigines. Feuchtwang lays down some 
principles for how he would like religion 
to be studied, but his brief exemplifica- 
tion of them on Chinese data is jejune and 
unpromising. In a solid and straight- 
forward piece, Kahn analyses the small- 
scale production of metal toolsin Sumatra 
and argues that the main obstacle to 
larger-scale organization has been the 
peculiar cyclical pattern produced by 
the interaction of three modes of pro- 
duction in the Indonesian social forma- 
tion. 

The remaining three contributions, of 
Terray, Friedmann and Bloch, link 
substantial empirical analysis with con- 
siderable attention to the theoretical 
problems that arise when the classic 
Marxism categories—especially class, 
mode of production, and base/super- 
structure—are applied to pre-capitalist 
‘societies. Terray’s project is to give a 
Marxist account of the pre-colonial 
social formation of Gyaman (an ethically 
composite but Akan-dominated polity 
in the Ivory Coast). His theoretical pivot 
is the concept of class since that is ‘the 
place where all the various dimensions 
of social life—economic, political, ideolo- 
gical—interact’. His account is detailed 
and coherent, especially valuable as 
regards the basis of the chiefs’ power, 
derived from their ability to command 
slave labour and hence mine gold for 
foreign trade, and the relations between 
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the chiefs and other categories of free 
persons. While Terray starts off from 
Lenin’s definition of class, he applies 
it in some highly unorthodox ways 
(e.g. age and sex categories are treated 
as ‘classes-in-themselves’). And though, 
in my view this here seems prag- 
matically justified, it suggests that those 
Marxists who enter these domains must 
be prepared, if they wish their concrete 
analyses to be convincing, to abandon a 
great deal of what once made ‘Marxism’ 
distinctive. In no area is this as evident 
as in the vexed question of the identifica- 
tion, and relation, of base and super- 
structure. Does it make any clear 
Marxist sense—or, indeed, any sense at 


‘all—for Terray to maintain that in all 


precapitalist modes ‘superstructure is 
introduced at the very centre of the econ- 
omic base as a presupposition’? Fried- 
mann’s essay, a reworking of Leach’s 
Kachin material to reveal the conditions 
for the transformation of a particular 
kind of stateless society into a particular 
kind of ‘Asiatic’ state, is very convincing, 
a real tour-ds-force. The Kachin religious 
system is shown to be an absolute given 
precondition of this process, and is 


unshrinkingly classified as part of the | 


relations of production. The same issues 
confront Bloch, comparing two Malagasy 
people: the wet rice cultivating Merina, 
who are short of Jand and marry to con- 
solidate holdings, and the Zafimaniry, 
swidden cultivators with plenty of land, 
who marry outside the local group. His 
Marxism seems finally to obfuscate an 
otherwise elegant and well-explicated 
contrast, leaving us with the paradox 
that, seemingly, Merina kinship is part of 
the superstructure of their society while 
Zafimaniry is part of the base! This is 
certainly a stimulating volume, and no 


sceptic need be dismayed to learn that | 


‘Marxism’ can be as protean as Nepalese 
Buddhism. 
J. D. Y. Peel 


University of Liverpool 
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Organizations as Bargaining and 
Influence Systems 

Peter Abell (ed) Heinemann 1975 189 pp. 
£5.00 


Power, Rule and Domination 

Stewart Clegg Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1975 vili + 208 pp. £5.95 (£3.95 paper) 
The topic of power in organizations is 
common to both books. Each offers less a 
theory of power than an initial encounter 
via empirical investigations with some of 
power’s manifestations. Here any resem- 
blance ends. 

Abell’s collection sets out the instru- 
ments through which to attack decision- 
making power. Using tapes recorded 
at a construction site, Clegg’s text circles 
around the power of lay and academic 
practice. Abell’s operationalizations and 
mathematical software will appeal to the 
scientific establishment. Clegg’s philoso- 
phical bent and attention to the every- 
day world will find its adherents in the 
younger establishment. 

In the sociological war of competing 
paradigms, you seem to have to pay your 
money and take your choice. The unique 
importance of Clegg’s book (and here I 
have to admit a vested interest made 
apparent in his preface) is that it hints at 
the means of transcending such battles 
between rival academic camps. 

Following Wittgenstein, Clegg shows 
how different usages of ‘power’ have their 
bedrock in the practices of mundane 
communities. Despite their surface differ- 
ences, Dahl, Crozier and Hickson are 
then to be located in the discursive space 
of behaviouralism. In a nice turn of 
phrase, we are told that such theorizing 
about power is used by the theorizing power 
of tradition. 

Only an account which accounted for 
both its topic and itself, Clegg argues, 
could show how we need not be used 
by a theorizing power, while overcoming 
the mere conventionality of differentways 
of seeing, i.e. the “sez you” response. By 
addressing power as topic and as the 
origin of the persuasiveness of discourse 
he comes close to this objective. 

Consonant with this approach, Clegg 
secks to switch interest away from out- 
comes ( a decision, a text) to the mode of 
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rationality in terms of which outcomes 
are constructed. We are reminded of 
Simmel’s remark about the power of an 
apparently supra-personal rationality 
and of Weber's insistence on the location 
of any system of ruling (herrschaft) within 
a mode of domination. All this paves the 
way for Clegg’s treatment of his conver- 
sational materials as displays of the ironic 
rule of profitability—a treatment which 
opens up a dialogue with the reader 
rather than closing it off. Once again, the 
social order discovered in materials is 
returned to the social ordering of writing 
and reading, while, for once in a while, 
the classical tradition in sociology be- 
comes an invitation to think rather 
than to sloganize. 

Abell’s version of the sociological 
tradition seems to rest on a Parsonian/ 
reading of Weber which credits the latter 
with a proto-Dahlian version of power. 
Following on from Woodward’s stress on 
technology, Abell then argues that organ- 
izational ‘outcomes’ are to be located in 
both ‘task processes’ and the values of 
individuals and groups. The formal 
model that he develops, owing much 
apparently to Cyert, March and Simon, 
specifies a bargaining ‘zone’ in which 
decisions are reached via an ‘influence’ 
phase and a ‘bargaining’ phase. The rest 
of the book offers developments of the 
model, together with a number of em- 
pirical studies, only one of which, curi- 
ously, seems to have very much relation 
to the model. 

Judged by the problematic criterion of 
the degree of texture and life given to 
people in organizations, Sandra Dawson’s 
study of prison workshops rates most 
highly in this collection, while the paper 
on coalmining tbat employs Abell’s 
model achieves considerably leas than, 
say, the rather less rigorous Coal and Con- 
flict, edited by W. H. Scott. which is well 
over ten years older. Abell admits that 
the link between organizational outcomes 
and social formations of power ‘remains 
rather obscure’ in his book. Perhaps this 
obscurity extends beyond its ostensible 
topic to the theorizing power that grips 
the text itself? 

David Silverman 
Goldsmiths’ College London 
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A Comparative Analysis of Complex 
Organisations 


Amitai Etzioni Collier-Macmillan 1975 
(and edition) 584 pp. £7.75 (£3.50 
paper) 

In a period which produced a welter of 
frameworks for analysing organizations, 
Etzioni’s major contribution was to see 
the crucial role of power and compliance 
relations in shaping organization struc- 
ture and success. In A Comparative Analy- 
sis of Complex Organisations first published 
in 1961 he suggested three types of com- 

pliance (normative, remunerative, coer- 
cive) which can bind the ‘lower partici- 
pants’ to the ‘upper participants’ and the 
organization. He argued that the most 
effective compliance structure would 
vary according to the goal type of the 
enterprise (cultural, utilitarian or coer- 
cive), and also advanced several hypo- 
theses relating compliance structure to 
other variables such as recruitment 
policy, leadership types and role satis- 
factions. 

Since 1961 over sixty studies have used 
Etzioni’s framework. This revised and 
enlarged edition reproduces the material 
of the earlier book and includes six new 
chapters summarizing the findings of 
research workers on types of compliance, 
goals and effectiveness, compliance and 
Elites, compliance and other variables 
and new directions and applications of 
the framework. The decision to bring 
together the original theory and the re- 
search it generated seems a good one. 
The two elements are skilfully blended 
into a well written whole which must be 
invaluable to anyone seriously interested 
in Etzioni’s approach. 

The original typologies are simple at 
first sight yet are correspondingly 
tricky to apply. Researchers, most of 
whom were apparently sympathetic to 
the original scheme, still find ambiguities 
in concepts like upper and lower partici- 
pants, goal types and effectiveness, but 
many of the variables have been opera- 
tionalized and correlated. The results 
generally support Etzioni’s main hypo- 
theses at the same time as they point to 
the complexity of reality in which many 
different compliance structures and 
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leadership types exist simultaneously. 
No major revision of theory is undertaken. 

Extensive coverage is given to the 
studies made by the Iowa State Com- 
pliance Research team, who found after 
a multivariate analysis of variables re- 
lating to effectiveness, that in normative 
organizations the variable most associated 
with effectiveness was participant Scope 
—(i.e. the extent to which participants 
engage in joint activities). In utilitarian 
organizations the most important factor 
was a selective recruitment policy. This 
highly technical study is recognized by 
Etzioni as having made the most signifi- 
cant contribution yet to compliance 
theory. This may well be, but there will 
always be differences of opinion as to 
what is worth studying. Interesting 
attempts have been made to apply 
Etzioni’s idea to national power struc- 
tures (e.g. China) but it seems to me that 
most of Etzioni’s disciples have turned 
to the details and paid less attention 
to the larger propositions. Surprisingly 
little work has been done on the re- 
lationship between compliance and 
effectiveness. Etzioni suggested that 
different goal types necessitate different 
compliance structures. For those who 
are trying to turn schools into factories 
and factories into communities these 
would have been more important hypo- 


theses to test. 
- Bridget Pym 
University of Sheffield 


Comparative Union Democracy: 
Organisation and Opposition in 
British and American Unions: 

J. David Edelstein and Malcolm Warner 
Allen & Unwin 1975 378 pp. £14.50 


This is primarily a study of organization- 
al characteristics influencing the close- 
ness of elections to top leadership 
positions in British and American trade 
unions. The authors propose a set of 
hypotheses concerning the significance 
of the hierarchy of full-time officials 
(e.g. ‘A hierarchical structure which 
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provides two or more offices of the same 
mark at each level, including the top, is 
favourable to the production of close 
electoral contests.... Narrower gaps 
between adjacent high offices tend to 
result in closer elections’), regional sub- 
structures, voting systems and electoral 
rules. The empirical core of the book is a 
factor analysis of elections in eighty 
major British and American unions which 
supports many of these hypotheses. 
Edelstein and Warner develop their 
analysis in a detailed discussion of opposi- 
tion in the National Union of Mine- 
workers and the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union; they also consider briefly the 
electoral defeats of incumbent leaders 
in certain American unions in recent 
years. 

The main statistical results are pre- 
sented in a manner which the authors 
themselves apparently recognize will be 
incomprehensible to the non-technical 
reader. This is unfortunate, for this re- 
markably priced book adds compara- 
tively little else to the initial report of the 
research findings in Sociology in 1970. 
The text is often rambling, contains in 
part an excess of jargon as well as some 
tiresome inaccuracies, and is written in 
American. The three main sections and 
the conclusions are only weakly integ- 
rated. 

Comparative Union Democracy is neverthe- 
less a. useful contribution to our knowledge 
of one important area of trade union 
government, Yet as the title indicates, it 
is intended as much more than this. The 
central premise of Edelstein and Warner 
(not however argued systematically 
here) is that the level of oppositional 
support in leadership elections is the key 
criterion, if not indeed the defining 
characteristic, of union democracy. ‘A 
persistent absence of opposition, or of 
effective opposition, in elections to top 
posts is not compatible with represen- 
tative democracy,’ they insist. Yet the 
problem of constructing a theory of 
organizational democracy around this 
proposition is that oppositional votes can 
reflect two divergent social processes; 
membership dissatisfaction with the in- 
cumbent leadership; and the opportun- 


ities to articulate this dissatisfaction in 
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(near-) successful electoral challenges. 
The possibility that election data may in- 
dicate in part variations in membership 
satisfaction (and hence a leadership re- 
sponsive to members’ wishes?) is simply 
excluded from consideration. 

There is a more general problem in- 
herent in the authors’ approach: their 
insistence that democracy is to be ass- 
essed solely in terms of electoral activity 
(a narrow conception which they are 
themselves obliged to ignore on occasion). 
No definition of union democracy is 
particularly helpful which focuses ex- 
clusively on how leaders are appointed 
and removed, and neglects the processes 
through which union policy is formu- 
lated and applied, and now union 
members at different levels are able to 
control (and how conversely they are 
controlled by) the leadership. Such 
matters are aspects of union democracy 
in their own right, whereas for Edelstein 
and Warner they are significant only as 
influences on electoral opposition. Thus, 
for example, the significance of autono- 
mous shop steward organization for 
internal democracy in the Engineers 
cannot be assessed simply from the view- 
point of the umion’s electoral politics 
(though the authors might have taken 
far more note of its relevance to the 
mechanics of voter mobilization); it is 
the basis for a system of sanctions and 
resources which profoundly affects the 
ongoing relationship between members, 
officials and rank-and-file activists. 

A sensitive sociology of union democ- 
racy needs to explore the interrelation- 
ships of membership composition, em- 
ployer policy, negotiating machinery 
and, the mechanisms of union govern- 
ment. A brilliant recent example is 
Herding’s Job Control and Union Structure 
(not mentioned in the present book or 
its lengthy bibliography). Edelstein and 
Warner clearly establish the significance 
of formal organizational rules and officer 
hierarchies in affecting one aspect of 
theseinterrelationships; but their achieve- 
ment must be considered modest by 
comparison. 

Richard Hyman 
University of Warwick 
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The Canadian Corporate Elite: an 
Analysis of Economic Power 

Wallace Clement Toronto McClelland 
and Stewart 1975 475 pp. 


The Canadian Corporate Elite is a fine 
scholarly work. This book, partly an 
updating of John Porter’s The Vertical 
Mosaic, draws upon recent and more 
available government, corporate and 
labour data, as well as recent historical 
studies on Canada. The result is a study, 
some-what repetitive and cumbersome 
in length, but nonetheless valuable for 
the light it sheds not only on the nature 
of the contemporary corporate élite in 
Canada, but also on the past, and on the 
changes and significant continuities of 
social class and élite formation in 
Canadian society. 

It is Clement’s thesis that two major 
economic-historical processes character- 
ize Canadian social structure. First, 
capital has become increasingly central- 
ized and concentrated in fewer and 
fewer firms, and second, the Canadian 
economy has become markedly domin- 
ated by U.S. direct investment. These 
facts, not new in themselves, are given 
credence and meaning by the breadth 
of Clement’s historical analysis. 

In the first three chapters Clement 
synthesizes the historical and sociological 
studies relevant for providing an ex- 
planatory framework for understanding 
present social and economic structures. 
He distinguishes between three different 
types of élites: An indigenous Canadian 
élite, centred in the entrepot roles of 
transportation, finance, utilities, and 
small manufacturing; a parasite élite, 
associated with direct American domina- 
tion of the economy and centred in the 
large multinational corporations in the 


which is the Canadian counterpart of the 
foreign based parasite élite. As a result 
of a set of historically based patterns of 
relationships, Canadian business prac- 
tices have been relegated largely to 
servicing go-between roles or to directing 
the economy, but not to controlling the 
major sources of investment. There was 
and still is a lack of indigenous entre- 
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preneurial skills and management ‘tech- 
nique’ in the key manufacturing and 
resource based industries, 

The comprador élite may be likened 
to high-level managers of branch plants 
who carry out multinational directives. 
The parasite élite, centred outside the 
country are able through control over 
the key sectors of the economy to 
dominate the other two élites. The 
effect of this élite formation has been to 
create a situation where capital, entre- 
preneurial, and investment shortages 
exist in the ‘host’ country. The neg- 
ative spin-off of this is the reduction 
of autonomy over Canada’s develop- 
ment. Clement also stresses that foreign 
penetration has gone hand in hand 
with compradorization: the indigenous 
Canadian élite have not been displaced 
by this process, but have in fact bene- 
fited from it. 

The second, and most impressive 
facet of this study, is the empirical 
analysis of the dominant corporations 
and their interlocks, and of the social 
class origins and pathways to the 
economic élite. Here Clement demon- 
strates that access to élite positions is 
highly restricted. He further provides 
evidence that the economic élite has 
closed ranks. It appears more exclusive 
and highly integrated than at the time 
of Porter’s study. French Canadians, 
despite their political awakening of the 
sixties, still remain very much under- 
represented in the economic élite of 
Canada. Clement’s analysis also throws 
doubt on Porter’s model of a plural 
élite. It does not, as Clement intimates, 
refute the pluralist argument. Indeed 
one of the weaknesses of the work is that 
Clement is unable to show that the 
interaction between élites constitutes a 
fusion of economic, political, and ideo- 
logical power. He provides data on the 
relationship between social class and 
economic and media élites, but does not 
adhere to a class analysis af Canadian 
society. He is at his best in examining 
the way in which élite members are 
recruited and structured, but he falls 
short in the analysis of the breadth or 
issue—strength of the power wielded by 
those in Gite positions. 
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In the third part of his study, Clement 
argues that lateral links exist between 
the economic élite, the owners of major 
mass media enterprises, and the upper 
class. This, while a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of power, is in- 
sufficient in itself as a basis for dis- 
proving the plural élite model. None- 
theless, it does raise empirical doubt 
as to the tenability of the thesis that 
power is separated according to insti- 
tutional orders. Clement seems aware 
of the limitations of his study and in the 
end he argues that ‘it may well be that 
the major divisions in Canadian society 
are better understood along class lines 
than in terms of autonomous élites’. 
While I concur with this statement 
and while élite analysis and class 
analysis are not necessarily exclusive of 
one another, it is important to note that 
such a shift in method of analysis 
involves at least (1) a reconceptualiza- 
tion of the relationship between élite 
and class structure within the frame- 
work of a class conflict model of society, 
(2) an examination of the nature of 
class exploitation in Canadian society, 
and (3) an investigation of the factors 
contributing to class awareness and 
class consciousness. Following such a 
path would I think have the effect of 
enphasizing the explanatory salience 
of class as central to an understanding 
of the nature of power in Canadian 
society. 

The Canadian Corporate Elite is a thought- 
provoking work and is enlightening 
reading for social scientists concerned 
with the questions of power and in- 
equality, not just in Canada, but 
elsewhere. 

John L. McMullan 
Postgraduate Student, 
London School of Economics 


Inequality: A reassessment of the 
effect of family and schooling in 
America 

Christopher Jencks at al. Peregrine Books 
1975 389 pp. £2.00 


Debate about the effects of schooling has 
a long history in the USA. It is of rather 
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more recent origin in Britain. This book 
effectively ends that debate in the U.S.A. 
and, although its findings are not directly 
applicable to Britain, its stark conclusion 
that schooling does not reduce inequality 
in adult society is important and appo- 
site. For this reason the’ book has had a 
stormy and controversial reception in 
both Britain and America. Since its 
publication in the U.S.A. in 1972, it is 
claimed that resources devoted to edu- 
cation therehave been drastically reduced. 
The book is seen to be the cause. Why? 

The argument of the book is fairly 
simple and clear. The question of the 
relation between resources, opportunities 
and outcomes in education is raised, and 
is answered through a re-analysis of the 
data collected by James Coleman and 
his colleagues for the U.S. Government 
Report in 1966. ‘On Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity’. The answer is that 
the existing schools have failed to equalize 
both short-term school achievement 
levels among children and long-term 
levels of educational attainment and 
adult income. The conclusion that Jencks 
and his colleagues draw from this is that 
equality of opportunity between child- 
ren of different income groups or races 
cannot be the primary responsibility 
of the schools. They, then, in a curious 
non-sequitur in the last chapter, consider 
other methods of achieving income 
equality. Until this point, it had not been 
apparent that income equality in adult 
society was the core issue. It is, however 
for this reason that the book has often 
been misunderstood. It is not a cele- 
bration of anti-schooling or de-schooling. 
In fact, its argument is that existing 
schools with their present levels of re- 
sources, do not redistribute children. But 
they do have some effects. Children do 
learn something and do change during 
their experience of schooling. They do 
not change differentially. 

That leads to the other flaw in the 
argument. The authors argue that luck 
is the reason for differential access to 
adult status. This conclusion stems from 
their faulty statistical analysis. Although 
the book presents a simple thesis and is 
written in an eminently lucid style, it is 
very complex to read. Indeed, there are 
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really two books—a statistical analysis, 
mainly contained in the appendices, and 
a discussion of the factors affecting in- 
equality and the possible policy solutions. 
In the last analysis the authors are un- 
able to answer the question they really 
want to pose: ‘What is to be Done?’ 
Miriam E. David 


University of Bristol 


Scaling the Ivory Tower: Merit and 
its Limits in Academic Careers 
Lionel S. Lewis Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press 1975 238 pp. £8.15 


Itis surely right to suggest as Lewis does 
that the debate about ‘what academics 
are’ has obscured an analysis of their be- 
haviour as careerists. It is to just this 
analysis that Lewis attempts to con- 
tribute in examining academics in 
American higher education. He indeed 
offers a welter of empirical information 
and although a great deal of this in- 
formation may seem ‘obvious’ or be 
‘known’ to the audience for whom the 
book is intended, nevertheless the manner 
in which the findings are codified and 
presented reveals a fascinating and 
alarming picture. 

Lewis gives many and various ex- 
amples to make his point clear. Learned 
articles are screened in terms of what 
they actually mean as commodities 
that will offer preferment. Also brought 
under the empirical gaze are appoint- 
ment processes themselves where the 
real and the stated ethics of action re- 
lated to the preferment of candidates are 
examined both in terms of patronage 
and rejection. Expanding bureaucracy 
in institutions of higher learning wedded 
to some of the previous factors, where 
the avenues of entrenched power are 
opened thereby allowing access to a 
huge range of consultative positions, 
Lewis suggests are not only dysfunctional 
to the academic enterprise, but were in 
the 1960’s a perceptible beacon heralding 
student unrest. 

All of Lewis’s chapters contain ample 
illustrative material for his thesis, but 
perhaps the one concentrating on Letters 
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of Recommendation would make Ideal 
Typical Weberians blub the mast: 


‘I have not read anything that he has 
written but if he can write as well as he 
speaks, he may have ahead of him a dis- 
tinguished career as a scholar and a 
critic... 

As Lewis remarks, even when detailed 
information about an individual is 
implied, it in fact can only be a series of 
unique perceptions: 

After reading a candidate’s dossier what 
is one to believe ...? Is one to believe 
that ‘he is cheerful and well adjusted’ or 
that ‘he is hard driving and humourless’ ? 
That he is ‘thoroughly mature, entirely 
modest, and altogether winning’ or that 
‘he at times affects a jaunty manner 
and generally gives the impression he 
would rather do anything than be dull’? 


One could quote much more to effect, 
and it is clear from this work just how 
merit and preferment live together in an 
immoral symbiosis. The discrimination 
against women is mentioned, but should 
be mentioned much more. This book 
then is useful and deserves to be widely 
noticed, but it should be added that it 
does not face the important question of 
how these institutions of higher learning 
are legitimized and exercise power within 
the U.S.A.. Perhaps such a book has a 
duty to take these primary considera- 
tions of analysis into more account than 
it in fact does. Nor does Lewis really 
come to terms with how ‘merit’ is socially 
constructed at the fundamental levels of 
socio-economic reality. Sociologists will 
read this book for interesting examples 
but not really as a deep extension of their 
knowledge of the institutions of higher 
education, or of sociology itself. 

Michael Erben 

Garnett College 
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Changes in urban policing 


ABSTRAQT 


Using data from a covert participant observation study, the author 

evaluates the effects of the professionalization of the British Police 

Service, and the linked introduction of Unit Beat Policing, on the 
' occupational culture of urban policing. 

Cain’s research is re-examined in the light of these changes and 
it is argued that the dominant values and strategies of control which 
she found have been strengthened, despite contrary definitions of 
policing which are contained within the three principles of profes- 
sional policing. . ; 

An explanation is sought in the managerial orientation of the 
professionalization of the service and in the centrality of features of 
the occupational culture which Cain does not emphasize but which 
add resistance to change. 

Two definitions of professional policing exist within the British 
Police Service; these are the ‘managerial professionalism’ of super- 

. visory officers and the ‘practical professionalism’ of the work force. 
:. The professionalization of the service and the introduction of Unit 
_.,, Beat Policing aid the continuing separation of these two conflicting 
“u ‘definitions of urban policing. 


Although completed nearly ten years ago, Cain’s comparative analysis 
of rural and urban policing remains the most recent, major contri- 
. bution to the sociology of the British Police! Unlike their American 
counterparts, British sociologists have largely neglected the most central 
agents of social control within the whole of thelegal process, as wellas one 
. of the most important instruments of ‘unofficial’ social work in Britain.* 
In this paper Cain’s analysis of urban policing is discussed in terms 
’-of the effects of two important and linked innovations in the British 
Police Service, which have taken place since the completion of her 
study. These are the professionalization of the police service and the 
-related introduction of a new system of policing, Unit Beat Policing, 
which took place during the 1960s. The specific focus is upon changes 
_ in the definition of urban police work-held by constables and sergeants 
` and the strategies they use to practise the task of policing their area. 
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; X 
The data for the paper were gathered during a period of two years i 


covert participant observation of an urban police sub-division, Hilton, ‘ 


during which time the author was a serving police officer of supervisoryz= 


rank.3 
CAIN’S RESEARGH 
Cain found that the constables who worked in the urban sub-division 


she studied were primarily oriented to crime-fighting, a task which 
formed a very minor part of their working day. The act of making an 


arrest for a criminal offence was the central act of policing and the ; 


primary example of proper police work. However, because this was an 
infrequent occurrence, drunks tended to be arrested to foster the partial 
experience of authentic policing. 

The primacy of arrest was related to the need for action which 
the constables expressed, the chase. and capture, the fight and scuffle 
before an arrest, being equally. central to the constables’ definition of 
‘real police work’. Such acts maintained their self-identity, reinforcing 
their definition of themselves as police officers who performed what 
they understood to be ‘real police work’. 

. Time between bursts of action, defined by the officers as boring 
times, led the men to seek places’ where they could ‘get a cup. of 
tea, sleep or chat. Cain called such behaviour ‘easing’.4 Because 
‘easing’ was contrary to the, internal disciplinary code of the force, 
the constables were dependent upon each other for the retention of 


l 
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secrecy. ‘Easing behaviour’ increased the interdependency of the work ~ 


group. 
Secrecy was necessary to protect individual officers fom the possi--: 


bility of internal discipline and also to shield them from public account- 
ability. The ability to circumvent formal legal rules was thought to be: 


desirable and in order to retain the importance of this attribute, the’-, 
protective secrecy of the work group was secured. Cain argues that this ` 
definition of police work resulted in a, poverty of accountable relation- 
ships between the police and the community which was policed; the 
work group provided the primary source of role definition. 

This definition of policing and its associated strategies for action 
constitutes the occupational culture of urban policing.’ It is the effects 


‘of professionalization and Unit Beat Policing on this culture which are . 


to be assessed. 
PROFESSIONALIZATION | 


The Kiii of the British Police Service during the 1960s aiid 19708 
is primarily the history of ‘an occupation striving for professional 


status.¢ Spurred by the 1962 Royal Commission on the Police? and the, 
foundation of a National Police College,® the British Police Service was © 
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to be based on a well-qualified body of police managers who controlled 
a less well-educated but internally accountable work force. 

The cessation of the Trenchard Scheme, which provided direct entry 
into senior rank, and the increasing retirement of senior officers who 
had held rank in the armed services, meant that senior police officers 
were not retaining a parity of status with the leaders of organizations 
with whom they had to liaise. 

Direct entry at a supervisory rank was resisted; all entrants, includ- 
ing those who joined as graduates, being required to work as con- 
stables for at least two years. The claim for professionalism shifted 
emphasis from an investment in criteria achieved by senior officers prior 
to their entry into the police, towards characteristics which could be 
achieved within the service itself. 

This process consisted of the establishment of some of the traits which 
sociologists have identified as features of a profession; for example, a 
body of knowledge intrinsic to the theory and practice of policing.® An 
equally important point is that it also represented a substantive attempt 
to retain influence in and control over areas of police work which were 
increasingly affected, appropriated or challenged by other agencies of 
State control.1° At hte level of both central and local government, 
social service, race relations and traffic control policy was making 
a new and direct impact upon police decision-making. The profes- 
sionalization of the police was a reclaiming of authority and control 
in these and allied areas. 

The hallmark of police professionalism was founded in three inter- 
related principles. First, the acquisition of specialist knowledge of par- 
ticular aspects of policing and the restructuring of the organization 
into specialist units, in order to provide a framework for practice. 
Secondly, to a significant extent, specialist knowledge was based in the 
use of technology. Knowledge of vehicular policing, telecommunica- 
tions and computerization became relevant to the development of 
systems of policing. Thirdly, although discretion has always been an 
integral feature of policing, the development of professionalization lead 
to the principle of ‘informed discretion’.12 A stress was placed on the 
collection of evidence prior to, rather than after, arrest. 

Following a number of public inquiries which were held during the 
early 1960s,18 senior officers were anxious to diminish the possibility of 
investigating-officers breaching the legal rules governing the securing 
of evidence by questioning after arrest. The ideal model of policing by 
‘informed discretion’ is the slow build up of evidence of such overwhelm- 
ing conviction that arrest becomes inevitable. The sober, informational 
aspects of pre-arrest judgment would not require any breach of the 
formal rules. 

On the one hand, criminal intelligence units were established at 
national and local level. These were briefed to collate specialist informa- 
tion on known and suspected criminals, using technical aids to achieve 
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that purpose. Fingerprint and scene-of-crime facilities were expanded 
to increase the possibility of gaining forensic evidence. Professional 
policing embraced the scientific and biographical skills required to 
enhance the credibility of the service. 

On’ the other hand, the notion of ‘informed discretion’ was not 
limited to criminal detection in a direct’sense. The police recognized 
that many of the problems they dealt with were ‘social problems’ and 
it was argued that police officers were as informed as, for example, 
social workers and probation officers.14 This aspect also challenged 
the view that the police service was a closed, largely unaccountable 
organization. The claim to specialist knowledge enhanced their status, 
the practice of police work being more than ‘commonsénse’. Professional 
policing was now rooted in sound, specialist knowledge. 

These principles of professional policing—specialization, the use of 
technology and informed discretion—were never subject to direct trans- 
lation into practical strategies for law enforcement ahd peace-keeping. 
Their successful adaptation was initially incorporated in the training 
of officers of senior and intermediate rank who attended the National 
Police College, as well as in the duties of those officers employed in 
specialist units. 

The important point is that the thrust of professionalization was first 

directed at officers whose primary task was the administration and 
supervision- of the police service, rather than those who were engaged 
in the practical activity of law enforcement. ‘Managerial profession- 
alism’ would change the practice of practical policing by supervisory 
persuasion rather than authoritative direction, by training rather than 
legislative prescription. 
- Because they are unstated, the intended consequences of profes- 
sionalization on the „occupational culture are difficult to assess. How- 
ever, it is possible to outline some changes’ which could be expected 
and these can be compared with the definition of police work held by 
the constables and sergeants Cain researched. 

First, the stress on ‘informed discretion’ and the necessity of working 
within the legal rules governing the colléction of evidence could reduce 
the action orientation of urban’ policing. The importance of chasing 
suspects, the fight’ and the ‘know-how’ concerning the handling of 
extra-legal situations would give way to a more sober, considered 
practice of policing. 

Secondly, because professional policing emphasizes a more account- 
able organization and the fostering of broad links with the community 
which is policed, one would expect easing behaviour to change from 
being a strategy designed to while away time, to one means of increased 
contact with the public. The chat in the local shop, a cup of tea with 
a nightwatchman—part of Cain’s findings—would be understood as 
possible sources of information and part of a building of consensus, 
necessary for effective and accountable policing. At the very least, the 
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' development of strong relationships between the local police and the 
population it serves could be expected. 

Thirdly, an emphasis on increased accountability and a related 
building of a ‘consensus of consent’ should reduce the interdependency 
of the work group. The protective secrecy which Cain found should 
be replaced by a greater understanding of legal rights, as well as an 
appreciation of the value of a police service based on a system of public 
accountability. 

Fourthly, the criteria for assessing the success or failure of police 
work should shift from an emphasis on crime detection to a more 
broadly based notion which covers the whole of the police mandate. 
The ‘crime and arrest orientation of urban policemen should decrease. 

Cain’s general finding that under the police system she researched 
strong resistance to formal authority developed would be expected to 
change. Resistance would be replaced by a more open, accountable, 
legally bound and sober orientation to urban policing. 


UNIT BEAT POLICING 


The intended consequences of professionalization were not just left to 
the whim of senior and intermediate ranked officers. Following the 
publication of a Home Office Report in 1967,15 a new system of 
policing which enshrined some of the principles of professional policing 
was introduced in all forces. 

Unit Beat Policing represents the change which Cain mentions!¢ as 
a significant departure from the context within which she completed 
her research. She studied a system of patrolling where each constable 
was posted to a beat for eight hours.17 His contact with the station was 
maintained by scheduled telephone calls and meetings with his super- 
visory officers. This basic form of policing was supplemented by a van 
and car patrol which had radio contact with the main force radio 
system. The work of each constable was therefore as broad as the 
police mandate itself. 

Unit Beat Policing requires each police sub-division to be divided 
into ‘Home Beats’. A Home Beat is policed on foot by a Home Beat 
constable whose special responsibility is liaison with local schools, social 
service agencies and other organized groups based on his beat. Through 
the building up of links within ‘the community’, the Home Beat officer 
has a specialism in what has been termed ‘community relations’.18 
Furthermore, he is an integral element in the collection of information 
on known and suspected criminals, as well as being a person who builds 
up a wide range of contacts with members of the public who might 
provide information of diverse interest. The Home Beat officer sym- 
bolizes the principles of specialization and informed discretion. 

During each shift of eight hours, Panda cars, small vehicles manned 
by a constable, patrol the sub-division. Each car is in contact with 
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the sub-divisional station: via a personal radio system: (P.R. system). 
Requests for police assistance are relayed to the Panda units via this 
system. The principle of specialization is emphasized, Panda drivers 
tending to be involved in a series of incidents at which police attendance 
is requested. 

Panda vehicles are supplemented by other vehicular patrols which 
are in contact with both the local station via the P.R. and the force 
headquarters via the 999 system. The system of specialization is also 
present here, the officers who man these vehicles dealing with calls for 
police assistance from members of the public through the emergency 
telephone system. 

A‘number of constables patrol beats on foot, their work combining 
the work of Panda patrols and that of Home Beat officers. 

All officers carry a personal radio and are in constant contact with 
their station. Technology and specialization are therefore central to 
Unit Beat Policing. The notion of ‘informed discretion’ is found in a 
more general sense in that Unit Beat Policing has been developed at a 
time when senior police officers have articulated their understanding of 
the importance of the role of the police within Britain, stressing the 
requirements of public -accountability.1® 

‘It is the development of ‘managerial professionalism’ and Unit Beat 
Policing which marks the change in the policing of urban Britain since 
Cain completed her research. 


THE PRESENT RESEARQGQH—HILTON SUB-DIVISION 


The police sub-division, Hilton, is situated in an inner area of one of 
Britain’s major cities. Having been policed for many years by the 
system studied by Cain, at the time of the present research the policing 
of Hilton and its neighbouring sectional station, Bluecoat, reflected the 
new system of Unit Beat policing which was introduced during the 
1960s. The principles of professional policing were therefore central to 
the policing of Hilton. 

The formal organization of the force was highly specialized, the 
commitment of most senior officers to an open and accountable police 
service was well known. Their commitment to ‘community relations’ 
and the use of'technology was also common knowledge. The formal 
leadership and orientation of thg force was therefore firmly based in 
professional policing. 

At Hilton the policing was NERSE on the Unit Beat System. Two 
Panda cars, supplemented by R/T and other vehicles, patrolled during 
each shift.20 A few men patrolled on foot, supplementing the six Home 
Beat constables who worked independently, deciding their own hours 
of duty and being under the direct command of the Home Beat 
sergeant. All officers were in contact with Hilton and Bluecoat stations 
through the personal radio system, which could be linked to the force 
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radio. This meant that foot patrols and all vehicular patrols could be 
interlinked. 

Hilton sub-division was therefore representative of a change from the 
beat policing studied by Cain to the new Unit Beat System. Further- 
more, the training of officers employed in the force and the attitudes 
of senior officers demonstrated their commitment to the notion of pro- 
fessional policing. The effects of these changes on the occupational cul- 
ture can therefore be explored. 


THE POLICING OF HILTON 


That’s another old chestnut. The blokes here don’t know how to walk 
a beat, they never get out and meet anybody. I think it’s terrible. 
There is a proper way to walk a beat you know, there’s a proper 
way to do it but do they know? No, they don’t. They want to ride 
around in Panda cars and they don’t want to get out and walk 
around and meet people and talk to people. They just haven’t got 
a clue. 

(Home Beat P.C. chatting to colleague about the P.C.s on the reliefs.) 


Most of the P.C.s at Hilton, and certainly those on my own shift, 
joined the Police Service after the introduction of Panda cars and 
personal radios. The Home Beat P.C. was accurate in his summary of 
the dominant style of policing performed at Hilton—TI could find only 
two P.C.s on my shift of nineteen men who deviated from this style.21 
» However, although one implication of Panda policing is a reluctance 
to get out of the car and meet people, there are other implications, 
notably a change in patterns of easing behaviour and an increased 
interdependency within the work group. 


EASING BEHAVIOUR 


Because the basic policing was done by Panda drivers and it was com- 
monly thought that it was possible to carry out ‘proper policing’ only 
with the use of a motor vehicle, it was likely that a P.C. who was 
posted to a foot beat would be given a ride during cold, rainy or quiet 
times. There were three official tea breaks during each shift, as well 
as a scheduled refreshment period, which meant that the P.C.s could 
stay in the station for considerable periods of time without fear of rebuke 
by a supervisory officer. 

If it wasn’t time for ‘ninety-nine”®? or if one couldn’t get a ride in 
a motor vehicle, P.C.s tended to adopt a number of strategies to remain 
in the station. In short, if a P.C. was not in the station or in a car, he 
was on his way to an assigned task, knowing that an official break was 
within his immediate time schedule. There was little need to engage 
in easing behaviour. 
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Apart from a couple of‘constables who had been at Hilton for a 
considerable number of years, a large number of them did not-know 
how to go about easing: The early turn shift (6.0 a.m. to 2.0 p.m.) was 
the most quiet and therefore the shift which would, on Cain’s terms, 
engender the need for easing. However, having just ‘tipped the P.C.s 
out.of the nick at 6.30 a.m.’, a fellow sergeant expressed his belief in - 
the changing nature of easing as he passed the P.C.s walking to their * 
patrols. He compared Hilton with a neighbouring station at which he = 
had served. ‘When I was at Queens Square and it was early turn wei ~ 
had a full breakfast and a couple of cups before eight and it was then% y 
time for tea at the nick. Our blokes don’t even know where to go; Tom k 
might but he’s the only one.’ 

. Although a sergeant, and to a certain extent shielded from the P.C.s” 
activities, this lack of knowledge by the P.C.s was highlighted during 
an interview by the chief superintendent with one of the probationary 
P.C.s who had been at the station for eighteen months. The chief ^, 
superintendent had been so surprised at the information he gained that ` 
he informed the inspector of what had been said. The inspector related 
this conversation to me. ‘I don’t know what these blokes think they are 
up to. The guv’nor had been interviewing P.C. Brown and somewhere 
along the line he called the writing room the tea room, thought it} was 
the tea room. I ask you, didn’t even know it was an operational room; ” 
thought it was for tea drinking; all right, eh ?’88 The clear implication 
is that easing was understood by the P.C.s as a legitimate activity , 
within the confines of the station. = 

This changed pattern of easing had two important consequences. > 
First, the P.C.s at Hilton had a diminishing number of contacts with en 
population policed, apart from contacts within the context of official 
police work. Secondly, if, as Cain suggests and my research verifies, - 
easing is a means of stimulating an interesting situation between bursts 
of ‘real police work’, at Hilton such interest was constructed through 
the technology of Panda policing. Fun and excitement, generated by 4 
the use of cars and radios, has replaced the cup of tea and chat in the 
local shop. The contacts between the police and the population policed . 
which Cain found have diminished rather than increased; this is a ` 
change which is contrary to the principles of professional policing. 


AQTION 


Action, fun and excitement were at the heart of the policing of Hilton. 

However, as Cain points out, the police world is one of- long periods 

of quiet, interspersed by ‘brief moments of action—fun and excitement `’ 

are socially constructed and at Hilton part of this construction was . 

related to the use of motor vehicles and personal radios.24 : 
The first and obvious point is that driving at speed, no matter shia 

is at the end of the journey, is a stimulating experience. The ability 
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_ to drive with skill, but more frequently at risk and at speed, was a 
` position of considerable status. During tea breaks conversations about 
cars provided a constant source of interest; stories of chases were com- 
monplace. During patrolling time no opportunity was missed to drive 
at high speed. 
One night duty a Panda driver asked for directions to the location 
of a call where some suspects were believed to be breaking-in. This 
_ request was made over the P.R. system, meaning that all officers on 
‘ the sub-division could hear it. A voice came from one of the other 
< ‘P.C.s, ‘You want to learn your ground.’ He replied. ‘I bet I get there 
‘first’ Similarly, a dog handler who worked with the shift patrolled in 
a van. He was called to search an insecure premises and arrived after 
a short period of time, stopping with a squeal of brakes. As he got 
out of the van he said to one of the P.C.s present, “That made them get 
out of the way at German House [a roundabout several miles away]. 
> We were over there you know when we got your call. Not bad, eh?” 
” There was a wry smile on his face. German House was too far away 
for the distance to be covered in the time and his banter merely reflects 
the value of the fast drive. 
Although some sergeants disliked their constables driving at high 
speed because it could mean vehicular accidents, over-reaction at 
« trivial incidents and work in ‘clearing up their arrests’, given the 
opportunity they engaged in fast driving themselves. After a fast and 
\ at times dangerous drive to an emergency call, the location of which 
\ was so far from us that it did not warrant our attention, I said to my 
colleague who was driving, “The only reason you drove like that was 
. because you wanted a fast drive’. He replied, “Yes, well it’s a bit of 
' fun, isn’t it? It all makes for a bit of excitement and gets rid of head- 
aches. It’s all very exciting. Anyway, a fight is really a good call, isn’t it?” 
_ Vehicular patrolling has heightened the fun of policing and replaced 
: the interest previously generated by easing activities. Furthermore, it 
«, has increased the importance of the work group; satisfaction gained 
, from police work is now confined to the official work context rather 
than both the official and unofficial work context. The action orienta- 
tion of urban policing remains and the development of an improved 
consensus between police and public through the cultivation of a broad 
i range of contacts has been retarded by Unit Beat Policing. 


PERSONAL RADIOS 


* The personal radio system also functioned as a means of enhancing 
`: the hedonism of policing. All officers carried a personal radio with 
! them when they patrolled; the ‘talk-through’ facility meant that when 
he transmitted, each officer could be heard by the whole sub-division. 
`. During a shift of eight hours a great deal of information was passed 
» from officer to officer, as well as from Hilton station to individual 
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officers. If a, particular officer wanted a vehicle stopped, if he wanted 
some advice or, more importantly, if he wanted some assistance at a 
situation he thought he could not manage, he would ask a colleague 
to come to his aid. Furthermore, if a message sounded exciting, a fight 
for example, it could be passed from those officers who had R/T sets 
in their vehicles to those who did not. The tendency was for all officers to 
broadcast potentially exciting calls or to call for assistance at the slightest 
hint of trouble. Hedonism and interdependence were closely related. 
. On one occasion I was the station officer during a late shift. The 
communications officers, including a civilian telephonist who had 
worked at Hilton for many years, were also situated in my office. A 
call was broadcast to all P.C.s via the P.R. system, by the P.C. who 
was operator on the R/T car. ‘All units Hilton, call to outside... 
woman being assaulted.’ From my previous knowledge of policing, I 
could find no reason for this broadcast and at the time I thought the 


incident trivial, expecting it to be over by the time any vehicles arrived | 


at the location. There would soon be-ariother call to turn units away. 
I said to a constable who was in the office, ‘How the hell did policemen 
manage when they were without cars and radios? It’s crazy asking 
people to go to such a call.’ The P.C. replied, ‘So you would prefer to 
see a policeman: get a hiding, would you, Sarge?’ I replied, ‘No, but 
he won’t get a hiding, will he? All these technical aids make for bad 
policing.’ He said, ‘Well, there wasn’t the crime before we had them.’ 
The telephonist had been listening and butted in, ‘No, but policemen 
had just as much to do and they didn’t get assaulted.’ At this point 
another message was broadcast calling for other units to cancel. 


Following an incident during which a P.C. had hit a coloured youth ` 


with his truncheon, another telephonist who had also worked at the 
station for a considerable number of years related the following com- 
ments to me: ‘Since the old personal radio came in, I think that instead 
of talking their way out of trouble like the old coppers did and getting 
by that way, they just pull their truncheons out and’shout for assistance 
on the P.R. They don’t talk their way out of it at all. They just ask 
for assistance and get their truncheons out.’ 

Both these incidents illustrate the enhanced hedonism and inter- 
dependence which personal radio communication has assisted. They 
also show that a more sober, consensual notion of practical policing 
has not resulted from professionalization and the introduction of Unit 
Beat Policing. The most minor of incidents is still dealt with within a 
perception of the world as a place of danger and hostility. 


THE FIGHT 
Like Cain’s urban policemen, the policemen of Hilton enjoyed a fight.26 


Indeed, there were times when the chance to be involved in violence was 
fun; it was something to seek out. 
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A Home Beat officer was relating an incident during which some 
gypsies were asked to leave a building site needed for development. 
Another P.C. was in the room and was listening. ‘We went up there 
and saw the appointed leader and he said, “We will go quietly if we 
have got to go. If you bring your cops up here there will be trouble.” ” 
The P.C. who had been listening and who had been on reserve whilst 
the negotiations had been taking place, said, ‘We should have gone up 
there then, shouldn’t we?’ The fight remains an activity of central 
importance. 

A youth club which catered for young black teenagers turned out at 
about 10.00 p.m. every Friday night. Large numbers, probably in 
excess of 150 people, spilled out into the roadway but dispersed quickly. 
There had been very little indication that any police supervision of the 
club was needed. However, on one particular Friday night, a night on 
which a television programme dealing with the situation of young 
blacks in Britain had been shown, it seemed that supervision was 
necessary. 

As the relief drank tea before going out on patrol, one of the pro- 
bationary constables had mentioned the club and said that he thought 
that it should be supervised. At that stage I walked into the ‘tea room’ 
and heard the inspector say, ‘Right, we’ll go down there tonight and 
turn a few of them over; if they are shouting and mucking about we 
will nick a few.’ A sergeant who had been out of the room entered and 
one of the P.C.s said to him, ‘We’ve got permission to beat up niggers 
tonight, Sarge; have a few tonight, Sarge.’2? 

There is an element of revenge, a dislike of ‘niggers’ here, but there 
is also the chance to get involved in a fight, a tussle. The hedonism of 
the fight is as important as the policing of a particular racial grouping 
and certainly more important than a quiet, informed approach to 
policing. 

From this preliminary discussion, it is argued that the definitions of 
police work held by the urban policemen Cain studied remain; indeed, 
they have been strengthened. However, the resistance to change which 
has been found may be explained by extending Cain’s analysis of the 
occupational culture of policing to include features which she failed to 
emphasize. 


THE EGONOMY OF ARREST AND FIGURES 


If the fun of the fight, the fast drive and the pursuit are important to 
urban policemen, so are the economics of arrest. There is a sense in 
which an economy of trouble is managed; Cain refers to a reluctance 
to ‘over-work a patch’.28 This was present at Hilton but another, more 
basic economy was also found. 

During the period of my research, the national economy was running 
at about 25 per cent inflation; all ‘workers, policemen included, were 
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experiencing a decline in purchasing power. One way of adding to 
one’s basic wage was by incurring overtime. Overtime could be taken 
as extra time off but there was an alternative provision for immediate 
payment at a handsome level of remuneration. There were means of 
maximizing overtime.?® For example, if one arrested and had to go to 
court on a rest day, overtime would be calculated at a higher rate than 
if one went to court on any other day. There was always a diligent 
search for arrests.on the Monday following a week on night duty, 
Tuesday being the rest day. Remand dates were organized to fall on 
rest days or when the officer was on night duty, another opportunity 
to increase overtime calculations. 

Arrests meant money. After the announcement of what was con- 
sidered an inadequate pay rise, a P.C. commented to a group of his 
colleagues, ‘I’ll have to do a Brown now.’ Another P.C. continued, 
‘Yes, I think that the villains had better. watch out now. [ve got to 
get rid of my overdraft and my mortgage will be finished in one more 
year’s pay. So I think the villains had better be watching out.’ P.C. 
Brown was the officer whose arrest work centred around a carefully 
calculated maximization of overtime. 

The economics of arrest were enhanced when a specialist squad was 
formed. For example, the squad which dealt with football fans at the 
local First Division ground had a reputation for adequate overtime 
payments. The following conversation was overheard at a court after 
some arrests had been made at a match: ‘I hear that they are going to 
remand this lot. Ching! [makes noise of cash till]. The old money comes 
rolling in, doesn’t it? I’m rest day today; I’m doing football tonight 
so that means fourteen hours. Great!’ The other P.C. comments, ‘All 
you think of is money. You're like the rest of us, you just think of the 
money. I’m getting a fair bit of overtime out of this as well.’ 

Although the fiddling of overtime was contrary to force regulations 
and occasionally curbed by supérvisory officers when abuse became 
too noticeable to their superiors, the production of arrests in this manner 
was compatible with the ‘figures orientation’ of the supervisory 
officers. 

: The figures of the number of charges taken at each station provide 
the indication of success or failure. Introducing me to the station, a 
fellow sergeant said, ‘This is quite a good relief, really.” He went to 
the charge book and opened it. ‘You can see that they do quite well— 
we’ve had a lot of crime arrests this night duty.’ One night duty I was 
suddenly bombarded with a series of drunks whom I had to charge. 
The inspector later said to me, ‘Sorry about’ that but I gave them a 
bit of a roasting on parade about not doing any work.’ 

‘Figures and crime arrests interrelate closely and the indication is 
that the definition of successful policing, reflected in the figures of 
recorded arrests, has-not been broadened to incorporate the whole of 
the:police mandate. Indeed, arrests which result in profitable overtime 
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payments have tended to advance rather than retard the ‘figures 
orientation’ of urban policing.3° 


QONTROL— THE GROUND AND THE CHARGE ROOM 


Our knowledge of British policing does not really extend beyond the 
station canteen or the public inquiry office into the charge room and 
interviewing rooms of the police station. If the arrest orientation of 
urban policemen is important so is the place where arrested persons 
are questioned and charged. The notion of ‘personal control’ is central 
to the urban policeman’s perspective.3! 

To state that a policeman is an agent of social control is to state the 
obvious. The feeling of control over his spatial territory and inter- 
personal encounters is of considerable importance to the constable. The 
sub-division, the spatial territory policed, belongs to those who police 
it; officers from neighbouring stations who arrest on it or take a break 
from their own territory by driving around it are accused of ‘poaching’ 
by the rightful claimants to control. Commenting over the P.R. to a 
P.C. from Bluecoat who had strayed onto Hilton’s section, an R/T 
driver said, ‘Get off our ground, Smith, what are you doing on our 
ground?’ The reply came that, ‘If you had enough policemen to police 
, it, I would,’ 

Regulations prescribe that persons arrested for further questioning 
or charging are to be taken to the police station on whose area they are 
taken into custody. In practice, the P.C.s would return a prisoner to 
Hilton if they made an arrest which required investigation and which 
was just outside the official boundary lines. 

After arresting two youths on Bluecoat section for taking a motor 
vehicle from that same section, the following conversation took place 
over the P.R. system. The driver of the police vehicle said, ‘Two bodies 
coming to Hilton.’ A C.I.D. constable said, ‘They nicked it from Hall 

. Road so they might as well go to Bluecoat, then it’s a straight red- 
`~ inker.’ (Arrest recorded.) A Hilton P.C. interjected, ‘If they come to 

Hilton we can both have one.’ The prisoners were brought to Hilton 

even though this meant increased administrative work. 

There are two reasons for this procedure. First, figures are increased 
by bringing prisoners to Hilton; prisoners belong to Hilton. Secondly, 
and of equal importance, control over the questioning and charging 
process is maximized if one’s immediate superiors are dealing with the 
matter. The ‘team work’? orientation of policing requires trust and 

^ interdependence. One knows the preferences and limits of tolerance of 
one’s supervisory staff; control can be maximized amongst ‘the relief’. 

‘The prisoner’ is the personal property of the arresting officer. After 
arresting a suspect for rape, a P.C. related the following incident to me. 
‘I found them and put them in the back of my Panda, then John comes 
up, leaps out of his Panda and gets in the passenger seat of mine. He 
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turns round to them and says, “I’m arresting you for rape”. And that 
was it, he wasn’t anywhere near.’ A short time later a discussion took 
place between the two officers. ‘Right, decision time; who takes what?” 
The imbalance was redressed, ‘I take the rapist and you take the other 
one.’ 

The personal investment which arresting officers -held in their 
prisoners could be violated by another P.C. if he was called to assist in 
questioning—a division of labour existed for such purposes. Further- 
more, possession could be mortgaged or freely given to those who 
wanted to go to court to get overtime or to those who ‘needed the 
figures’. The notion of personal control and possession remains. 

One statutory means of intervention existed for the supervisory 
officers whose job it was to ensure proper conduct whilst the prisoner 
was in the station. There were many official rules surrounding the 
supervision of prisoners in police stations—there is one central unofficial 
rule and that is that the person arrested must co-operate. The primary 
sign of co-operation is verbal admission of guilt and a willingness to 
submit to the control of the investigation officers. Tone of voice, 
demeanour, the rejection of evidence, refusal to be searched without 
question—these are negative signs which require management.* 

The rank structure which exists within the police service can result 
in a contest for control between the arresting officer and the station 
officer. A newly promoted sergeant illustrated the point when discussing 
the problems of controlling the charge room. ‘I dislike having to go in 
the charge room and find about five police officers around one prisoner, 
asking questions. You have to get in and ask if they mind you asking 
one. I like to try and make sure that I am in the charge room as soon 
as the prisoner comes in.’ 

Control must remain with the sergeant, even if he agrees with the 
prisoner’s view, against that of the arresting officer. A squatter had been 
arrested by two C.I.D. constables and a uniform P.G. for possession of 
a controlled drug—a minute trace of an unknown substance in a used 


syringe. The sergeant turned to the officers, all being in the visual and ' 


verbal presence of the prisoner, and said, ‘What’s all this shit? You’re 
not interested in that are you? You're not seriously interested in that?” 
One of the detectives said, ‘No, I’m not interested in it at all but it 
was found there and we have to find out what is going on.’ Another 
constable said that he would complete the administration of the charge. 
The sergeant looks at them in disgust and begins to leave the charge 
room when the prisoner says to him, ‘Now, you're surely not going to 
do me for that? I’m trying to get off the stuff and you won’t help me 
at all if you do me for that. It’s as offensive to me as it is to you.’ The 
sergeant said, ‘I don’t know what I’m going to do but T’ make my own 
mind up, thank you.’ The prisoner should not attempt to control the 
situation in the charge room. 

The centrality. of personal control lends resistance to attempts to 
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break into the protective bonds of the work group and therefore pro- 
hibits the creation of a more accountable and legally bound police 
service. f ' 


VIOLENCE 


To some police officers co-operation means an admission of guilt, 
despite sufficient evidence to substantiate an offence without such an 
admission. 

If a prisoner was to be charged with a criminal offence during night 
duty, the C.I.D. had to be informed. The night duty C.I.D. usually 
consisted of about five officers, under the leadership of a detective 
sergeant who, when informed of an arrest, would visit to ensure that 
the matter had been fully investigated. On some occasions, this officer 
would interview the prisoner. 

During one night duty the C.I.D. sergeant had been called and was 
interviewing a prisoner arrested for attempted burglary. He went to 
the cells with two temporary detective constables (T.D.C.). The two 
T.D.C.s came from the cells and said to the uniformed station officer, 
‘He did that to one of mine; they were admitting it and he started and 
they pleaded not guilty.’ This comment intimated violence to me. The 
C.I.D. sergeant soon appeared from the cell and said, ‘He’s going to 
make a statement under caution admitting that he went to the flat and 
if anything had been there he would have stolen it” A T.D.C. went to 
the cell and I saw him begin to write a statement. 

I went to the station office and suggested to the station officer that 
the detective sergeant had used violence. He replied, ‘Yes, he hit one 
of my prisoners not long ago; it’s always best if you only hit your own 
prisoner. Mind you, I had a bloke here at that time and I didn’t lay 
a finger on him because I had had a few investigations against me and I 
didn’t want any trouble. You see, the slags around here expect a bit of 
a rough time when they come in here; they expect it. They don’t admit 
anything unless they get it.’ 

Within the police station, one use of violence is the gaining of evidence 
of admission and as such is an important element of the occupational 
culture.*4 The ‘extra-legal’ remedy remains as crucial to urban policing 
under professionalization and Unit Beat Policing as it was at the time 
of Cain’s research. 


CONCLUSION 


The professionalization of the British Police Service was initially based 
in the training and practice of supervisory and specialist officers rather 
than in the values and strategies of control found in the occupational 
culture of constables and sergeants.35 ‘Managerial professionalism’ has 
been separated from the practical policing carried out by constables 
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and sergeants who fulfil the total police mandate in face-to-face 
encounters. 

My research in an urban police sub-division, Hilton, reveals the 
continuing dominance of the primary occupational values which Cain 
found prior to the professionalization of the service and the introduction 
of Unit Beat Policing. Indeed, it has been established that when the 
principles of professionalism are coupled to this new system of policing, 
the ‘practical professionalism’38 of the work force is enhanced rather 
than curtailed. 

Apart from those features which are discussed by Cain, resistance to 
change is strengthened by elements of the occupational culture which 
have been neglected by sociologists of the British police. The experience 
of control over both the geographical area and population which is 
policed, the use of violence in achieving this experience and the im- 
portance of monetary as well as occupational success by the making of 
arrests, prevent the development of greater accountability and a more 
open definition of policing in which broad links between the police and 
the local population are stressed. 

Two notions of professional policing can be found in the British 
police service. Managerial professionalism is represented by the specialist 
function of, for example, community liaison, training and administra- 
. tive officers, as well as in the theory of police management and the 
policy statements of chief officers. This is the public image of policing 
which is fostered by senior officers and the Home Office. Practical 
professionalism remains a series of hedonistic, protective and highly 
practical activities and values which are largely opposed to those of 
managerial professionalism. Practical professionalism represents the 
routine policing of urban Britain. 

These two notions of professionalism are separated within the system 
Unit Beat Policing, which has been adapted by constables and ser- 
geants to retain the dominant orientation of practical professionalism. 
Vehicular policing has enhanced the hedonism of policing and the 
technology of radio communications has increased the interdependency 
of the work group- Most importantly, the specialization of the work 
force which is contained within this system of policing has restricted the 
broadening of links between the police and the community which is 
policed, as well as the creation of a more accountable and sensitive 
police service. ` 

Foot patrols and Panda drivers are specialists who practice the 
practical professionalism of ‘real police work’. It is the Home Beat 
constables who specialize in the retention of links between the police and 
the local community; but Home Beat constables are not defined as 
‘real policemen’ by their colleagues. I return to the initial conversation 
between two Home Beat constables at Hilton who are overheard by a 
foot patrol as they discuss the policing of the area. ‘I gave a young 
officer here a lift yesterday and he was going on about niggers this and 
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niggers that and niggers the other. It was disgraceful, I can tell you, 
terrible. I told him, “Well, look, we get rough stuff here, ’course we do, 
we get some rubbish and we get some white rubbish as well.” Yes, that’s 
what I said. You’ve got to live here and you’ve got to understand that 
when youget kiddies who live in rottenslums with a rat infested piss-hole 
in the backyard and Dad comes home and thumps Mum around, what 
chance have you got? You’ve got to understand that that’s how they 
live and you’ve got to get out on the ground to understand that. These 
youngsters just don’t understand that.’ The constable from my shift 
who had overheard these remarks left the room and retorted, ‘Bloody 


social worker’. 
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Worlds apart: notes on the social reality 
of corruption 


_ ‘When I use a word’, Humpty Dumpty said in a rather scornful tone, 
‘it means just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.’ 
‘The question is’, said Alice, ‘whether you can make words mean 
so many different things.’ 
‘The question is’, said Humpty Dumpty, ‘which is to be master— 
that’s all.’ Í 
Lewis Carroll— Through the Looking-Glass 


In the course of their contribution to the sociology of knowledge, 
Berger and Luckmann drew attention to the proliferation of what they 
termed ‘sub-universes of meaning’ generated by the increasing com- 
plexity of the division of labour: 


With the establishment of sub-universes of meaning a variety of 
perspectives on the total society emerges ... this multiplication of 
perspectives greatly increases the problem of establishing a stable 
symbolic canopy for the entire society. Each perspective ... will be 
related to the concrete social interests of the group that holdsit... 
The increasing number and complexity of sub-universes make them 
increasingly inaccessible to outsiders. They become esoteric enclaves, 
‘hermetically sealed’ ... to all but those who have been properly 
initiated into their mysteries.1 


While Berger and Luckmann examine the mechanisms of legitima- 
tion and differentiation by which such sub-universes maintain their 
discreteness and relative autonomy, the implications of their existence 
are only hinted at. An exhaustive analysis of these implications is beyond 
the scope of this paper, but we do hope to cast a little more light on the 
relationship between what Berger and Luckmann term ‘the core 
universe of meaning’, and particular ‘sub-universes’ embodied in seg- 
mented institutional spheres.? To this end, we shall draw on examples 
from a recent case which appears to us to represent one instance of 
conflict between the core universe of meaning and a relatively auto- 
nomous sub-universe with its own situational moralities, this particular 
conflict turning on the meaning of the common-sense category of 
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‘corruption’. The case we have selected centres on the activities of John 
Poulson, an architect who filed a petition for bankruptcy in 1972. 
During his bankruptcy hearing, evidence was given relating to Poulson’s 
donation of gifts to a variety of public officials in local government, 
the Civil Service and the nationalized industries, and as a result of 
these disclosures, he and George Pottinger, a senior Civil Servant, 
were charged with, and subsequently convicted of, corrupt practice. 
Other officials, including the chairman of the Durham Police Author- 
ity, Andrew Cunningham, and the former leader of Newcastle council, 
T. Dan Smith, have since been convicted on similar charges arising out 
of the Poulson affair, but we shall be chiefly concerned with the 
Poulson/Pottinger case, for this most clearly reveals the ambiguity 
surrounding the concept of ‘corrupt practice’. As Poulson himself 
complained at the close of that trial: 


The British have this hypocritical idea about things. It’s wrong, it’s 
illegal, but who cares ?—that’s what they’re saying. And I’ve been a 
pawn in the works—a victim of hypocrisy and the system. Somebody 
is going to have to sit down and work out just what is entertaining 
and what is corruption so that everybody will know where they 
stand. 


Throughout this paper corruption will be regarded as a negotiated 
classification of behaviour rather than as an inherent quality of be- 
haviour. Such a classification is accomplished by the application of 
certain tacit, common sense interpretative criteria, dependent on 
specific social contexts and embedded in stocks of knowledge. ‘Thus the 
same act may be open to a variety of interpretations according to which 
set of criteria is considered appropriate in a given situation. The devel- 
opment of alternative classificatory procedures is an integral part of the 
emergence of distinctive sub-universes of meaning, and such unexpli- 
cated procedures are generated as adhoc solutions to the problemsshared 
by members of a particular collectivity. They reflect the values, experi- 
ences and practical purposes of the collectivity, providing a framework 
of meaning within which the routine activities of members can be made 
sense of, and supplying informal rules of legitimacy for these activities. 
While they may not constitute a fully coherent system, or be similarly 
understood by all members, they nevertheless form the basis of reality- 
construction within the group.3 They are thus indigenously-derived 
alternatives to any externally-generated classificatory procedures 
(founded in the core universe of meaning in the wider society) which 
may come to be imposed on members’ behaviour. The essential differ- 
ence between the two sets of procedures lies in the flexibility and what 
may be termed the ‘positive bias’ of the alternative set. These alter- 
native procedures are generated in such a way as to facilitate the 
favourable categorization of members’ everyday activities. These 
on-going activities ensure that the procedures retain a certain flexibility 
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of application, and generally remain responsive to the practical 
purposes of their users. This is particularly true of procedures which 
lack any formal institutionalization. The process of institutionalization 
generally reduces flexibility and leads to classificatory procedures and 
their attendant meanings taking on a quality of facticity which con- 
strains the manipulations of their users.4 The contents of the core 
universe of meaning are not fundamentally different in this respect 
from those of the sub-universes. Both have components which have 
been formally institutionalized co-existing with others of a more in- 
formal or even subterranean type.’ 

The distinctiveness of the core universe lies in its imperialism which, 
in turn, derives from the power of its developers. As Paul Rock puts it: 


Power and privilege are unevenly distributed in a complex society. 
They are typically grounded in institutional structures which are 
themselves hierarchically organized. Amongst the network of moral 
worlds that makes up a society, therefore, particular groups enjoy 
unusual structural advantages in the exercise of power. They have 
acquired the capacity to impose their own conceptions of proper order 
on others. While the populations of most of a society’s fragments 
are relatively impotent, those of a few are armed with a coercive 
apparatus which extends their domination over a wide area.° 


While the core universe of meaning is generally presented in a reified 
form, independent of its human creators, it cannot be other than 
socially constructed. It achieves its position of dominance over alterna- 
tive universes by virtue of the socio-economic power of its champions. 
As Berger and Luckmann assure us, ‘He who has the bigger stick has 
the better chance of imposing his definitions of reality.’?7 The behav- 
ioural codes of the core universe find their primary institutionalization 
in law. Law possesses a generalized authority not shared by the behav- 
ioural codes of subordinate moral worlds. Such worlds may well 
institutionalize normative systems of their own but the authority of law 
is such that any subordinate code open to public inspection must 
generally conform to its dictates or expose its followers to the powerful 
coercive apparatus of the state. As Rock puts it: 


The main significance of law, however, is that it is imperialistic. It is 
buttressed by state agencies which employ a ‘monopoly of the 

' legitimate use of physical force’. The edicts of a legal system are 
intended to cover the whole network of minor moral worlds irrespec- 
tive of their acquiescence.... The changing meanings of moral 
behaviour are not held to be of any moment to law. ... There is no 
accommodation to situational morality. There is instead a categori- 
cal code which overrides every other.® 


It is this potential conflict between situational morality and the 
categorical code of law which is taken as the central theme of this 
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paper. The implication of the existence of alternative moralities and 
classificatory procedures for deviant behaviour is that, while members 
of a social group may routinely operate with their own set of largely 
unexplicated rules and interpretative criteria, they are forced to address 
themselves to the categorical code of law when formally called upon to 
account for problematic behaviour. That is, in the course of everyday 
interaction within the group, a member may adopt a situational 
morality in accord with his practical purposes at hand, defining his 
situation with reference to informal interpretive criteria current within 
the group. While aware of possible alternative definitions deriving from 
the legal code, he may choose to ignore them. This is the type of shifting 
and displacing of perspectives. which Berger and Luckmann refer to 
as ‘cool alternation’, and which they suggest may be a characteristic 
response to secondary socialization: 


In secondary socialization ... the individual may internalize differ- 
ent realities without identifying with them. Therefore, if an alternative 
world appears in secondary socialization, the individual may opt for 
it in a manipulative manner. One could speak here of ‘cool’ alterna- 
tion. The individual internalizes the new reality, but instead of it 
being his reality, it is a reality to be used by him for specific purposes 
... if this phenomenon becomes widely distributed, the institutional 
order as a whole begins`to take on the character of a network of 
reciprocal manipulations.® 


But while the group member may opt for a particular informal 
situational morality which will enable him to classify his behaviour 
favourably in a private context, he will be unable to exercise the same 
choice if his behaviour is challenged by some powerful outsider or 
someone with formal authority within the group. In such a situation 
the group member is obliged to defend his behaviour on the basis of a 
less flexible and more formalistic code. The acceptibility of accounts 
. varies with the audience, as Scott and Lyman have noted: 


One variable governing the honouring of an account is the character 
of the social circle in which it is introduced ... Vocabularies of 
accounts are likely to be routinized within cultures, subcultures, and 
groups and some are likely to be exclusive to the circle in which they 
are employed. A drug addict may be able to justify his conduct to a 
bohemian world, but not to the courts. Similarly, kin and friends 
may accept excuses in situations in which strangers would refuse to 
do s0.10 


It was just this problem of the differential acceptability of accounts 
which confronted Poulson and Pottinger when they stood accused of 
corruption at Leeds Crown Court at the end of 1973. They were faced 
with a reclassification of their privately normalized behaviour according 
to the interpretative criteria of the legal code. This amounted to the 
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authoritative imposition of the legal category of “corruption” on 
behaviour which had previously been regarded as largely unproblema- 
tic within a particular situational morality. This situational morality 
appears to have been generated through regular interaction between 
building firms, architectural practices and local government officials 
and members; while it is perhaps not quite the hermetically sealed 
enclave of Berger and Luckmann’s ideal type, it is certainly a partially 
closed world with its own codes and classificatory procedures. These 
codes and procedures lose their efficacy in the context of the courtroom 
because the categorical code of law provides the terms on which the 
contest is to take place. Poulson and Pottinger were thus forced to 
review their past behaviour in the light of newly relevant classificatory 
procedures. Those actions which may have previously passed as accept- 
able within the context of their private on-going relationship were now 
vulnerable to unfavourable public interpretation. Although we can 
never hope to fully retrieve the complexities of that relationship or 
recreate the precise contours of its situational morality, various remarks 
by Poulson and his co-defendants quoted in the press do indicate that 
they routinely classified their behaviour according to interpretational 
criteria different from those recognized as legitimate by the court.!# 
These criteria, we suggest, evolved within a framework of vested in- 


terests and ensured an endemic bias toward the favourable classifica- ~ 


tion of behaviour in accord with the actor’s practical purposes. It seems 
their flexibility was such that they could be used selectively to provide 
sufficient grounds for the classification of behaviour as justifiable. In 
other words, they form the basis of what Scott and Lyman term ‘justifi- 
cations. ` 

Justificatory statements by Poulson and his co-defendants fall broadly 
into two categories. The first set of justifications relate to the pervasive- 
ness of similar patterns of behaviour throughout industry and the 
professions: 38 


I will never believe I have done anything criminally wrong. I did 
what is business. If I bent any rules, who doesn’t? If you are going 
to punish me, sweep away the system. If I am guilty, there are 
many others who should be by my side in the dock... What big 
company doesn’t spend that much and:more on entertaining and 
getting contracts? (Poulson, quoted in the Daily Express, 12 February 
1974.) 


The professions—lawyers, accountants, architects, council officers, 
and civil servants—are going to have to put their own houses in order. 
(Poulson, quoted in the Daily Mirror, 12 February 1974.) 


I don’t think there are many companies or practices—architectural 
practices—or many major building contractors who could stand the 
searching analysis I and Poulson have had, and come out white, or 
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whiter than white. (Dan Smith in a B.B.C. television interview, 
26 April 1974.) 


The essential argument here is that common behaviour within a group 
cannot reasonably be considered deviant—i.e. if everybody does it, it 
cannot be wrong. Such a justification is not, of course, peculiar to the 
Poulson case. Similar statements were made by defendants in the 
American ‘Heavy electrical equipment conspiracy case of 1961’—a case 
involving an illegal price-fixing conspiracy among some of the country’s 
largest electrical corporations. These defendants invariably testified 
that they had come new to the job, found price-fixing an established 
way of life, and simply fallen in with it. As one put it: 


It had become so common and gone on for so many years that I 
think we lost sight of the fact that it was illegal.13 


Similarly, Cook reports that many American businessmen define 
ethical conduct on the criterion of standard business practice. Thus: 


One of the problems of business is what is normal practice, not 
what is the law. If it’s normal practice, it’s ethical—not legal, but 
ethical.14 


Such a statement only makes explicit what seems often to be an implicit 
criterion of interpretation within business communities; namely, the 
criterion of conformity. If behaviour is believed to conform to normal 
practice within the community, then it may readily be classified as 
‘justifiable’ on those grounds. 

A second set of justifications relates to the legitimation of behaviour 
by its consequences. Dan Smith, for example, argued that his actions 
had not significantly harmed anybody because he had ‘... forced no 
one to do anything against their will? Any damage which may have 
resulted from his ‘wheeling and dealing’ was insignificant in the context 
of the substantial part he had played in the beneficial redevelopment of 
the North-East. He felt entitled to ‘something for his trouble’: 


For all the work I have done for the community, for all the early 
promise of distinction and power, I am left with nothing ... The 
nation depends for its street-level government on unpaid, hard-work- 
ing amateurs they call councillors. Most of them have very modest 
incomes—sometimes even live at the poverty level. . . . People like me 
are expected to work full-time without salaries, without staff, or even 
postage stamps. I for one couldn’t afford such a situation. And that 
is where Poulson filled the gap ... I came to the conclusion that I 
was missing out, that I could combine my real desire to give public 
service with what they call a piece of the action. 


Here, the argument is that public service is by no means incompatible 
with private gain. Indeed, Smith was prepared to argue further that 
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some questionable behaviour was essential for the achievement of 
desired goals, that the ends do justify the means: 


I am by nature a wheeler-dealer. How else can you be a successful 

politician and get your ideas across? Now I was being asked to wheel 

and deal for someone else, and at the, time I could see nothing wrong 

in it—certainly nothing criminal. 
These remarks thus indicate the existence within the situational moral- 
ity of a second interpretational criterion—results. If an actor can satisfy 
himself that his actions either lack harmful consequences, or are 
necessitated by his conception of duty, he is able to classify them as 
justifiable. Such a classification may be represented in phrases such as 
‘bending the rules’, ‘unorthodox methods’, ‘short-cuts’, ‘getting the 
job done’, ‘public relations’, and so on. 

The classification of an act as justifiable on the basis of either results 
or conformity does not necessarily mean that the classifier can no longer 
see the act as illegal, but it does effectively remove the negative moral 
connotations which usually accompany the definition of an act as 
illegal. Again, such practical reasoning is well-illustrated by a defendant 
in the heavy electrical equipment conspiracy who, when asked if he had 
realized that his behaviour was illegal, replied: 


Ilegal? Yes, but not criminal ... I assumed that a criminal action 
meant damaging someone, and we did not do that.16 


Thus, we may often have a situation where a group member, on the 
basis of interpretative criteria widely accepted within the group,.regu- 
larly justifies or normalizes intra-group behaviour which he ‘knows’ 
would be readily classified as deviant by outsiders. But as Matza notes, 
it is this ‘plurality’ of classificatory procedures which ensures the essen- 
tial ambiguity of behaviour.16 It seems that it is not just that different 
people will define the same act in different ways, but that the actor 
himself has a choice of definitions (that is if he chooses to define the act 
at all), and that in the final analysis, his choice of definition is likely to 
be highly dependent on both his practical purposes at the time, and 
his assumptions about the social world and his place within it. As 
Quinney has perceptively observed: 


All definitions regarding any phenomena are by necessity confined 
to the purposes for which they are intended ... What is essential to 
any definition, in addition to purpose, are the theoretical assumptions 
which underlie the formulation of the definition ... One can only 
claim superiority for his own definition based on how well the defini- 
tion suits his purpose and embodies his assumptions.1? 
Now, in some cases, the behavioural justifications implicit in situa- 
tional morality may serve to facilitate the adoption of publicly-pro- 
scribed behaviour by neutralizing feelings of guilt in the way Matza and 
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Sykes!8 suggest, but we should be wary of overstating this argument, 
The danger is that we regard actions as discrete events rather than 
on-going processes. Actions are ‘situated’ within socio-cultural contexts. 
They are generally grouped into patterns of activity, and are accom- 
panied by routine interpretations. As Cressey has pointed out in his 
discussion of motivation: : ; ; 


Vocabularies of motive are not invented on the spur of the moment; 

“before they can be used by individuals, they exist as group definitions 
in which the behaviour in question, even crime, is in a sense appro- 
priate. 1° l 


We would suggest that acts which come to be defined as corrupt are 
not typically isolated occurrences, unrelated to the actor’s everyday 
behaviour. They are not generally the result of some sudden moment 
of weakness in which the actor dips into his repertoire of learned 
justifications in order to neutralize the bind of the law for some dubious 
purpose. They may, instead, be more profitably viewed as abstractions 
from routine and integrated patterns of behaviour, often largely 
taken-for-granted by the actor and his associates. There is also no 
reason to assume that in every case, the application of the interpretative 
criteria of a situational morality implies a need to neutralize feelings of 
guilt; it is deceptively easy to over-estimate the strength of the moral 
bind of the law. 


THE NEGOTIATION PROQESS 


The transition from the world of everyday -life to the courtroom situ- 
ation involves the displacement of common-sense categories and 
informal classificatory procedures by legal categories and formal pro- 
cedures. Previously justifiable behaviour is threatened with re-definition 
as different interpretative criteria become salient. In such a situation, 


_ common-sense justifications are transformed into excuses as the primacy 


of situational morality is usurped. They are thus reduced to the status 
of statements of mitigating circumstances which can only expect to 
reduce the negative consequences of classification without affecting the 
classification itself. 

The legal category of corruption, deriving from the Prevention of 
Corruption Act of 1906, covers any circumstances in which ‘any agent. . . 
corruptly accepts or obtains . . . from any person . . . any gift or consider- 
ation as an inducement or reward for doing or forebearing to do... 


> any act in relation to his principal’s affairs or business’. Thus, implicit 


in the legal category is the notion of corruption as the exchange of gifts 
for favours, but the circumstances under which such a transaction is 
illegal are not defined, owing to the tautologous usage of the term 
‘corruptly’ in the wording of the Act. Practical problems for the 
application of the category were eased somewhat by the 1916 Prevention 
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of Corruption Act which stated that, if it could be demonstrated that an 
agent employed by a government department or a public body received 
a gift from a ‘person holding or seeking to obtain a contract’ with his 
employer, then a corrupt motive was to be assumed, ‘unless the contrary 
is proved’.20 

In the case of Poulson and Pottinger, the transfer of gifts and the 
tendering of contracts was never in dispute. Instead, throughout their 
trial, the negotiation of categories centred on the meaning which 
Poulson and Pottinger attached to the gifts. The burden of proof was 
on the defence, and in aiming for an acquittal, they attempted to bring 
about the public classification of their behaviour as foolish, naive, or 
indiscreet, rather than as illegal and corrupt. They sought to portray 
their activity as ill-advised but nonetheless performed without criminal 
intent. This is reflected in the defence counsel’s final speech to the 
jury: 

The prosecution may have proved overwhelming greed, they may 

have shown a lack of integrity, they may have been able to show a 

lack of common decency, bùt, you know, they haven’t shown corrup- 

tion, have they? 


Poulson maintained throughout the trial that his primary motivation 
had been generosity rather than the expectation of financial gain. As he 
put it in a statement after the verdict: 


I may have been a fool, but I will always maintain that I am innocent 
of corruption. J have never tried to bribe anybody. What I have done 
is been generous on a ridiculous scale... 


As we have already indicated, the negotiation of categories centred 
on the motivation of Poulson in offering gifts, and on Pottinger’s 
understanding of their meaning when accepting them. The imputation 
of these motives and understandings was intimately bound up with the 
question of the personal relationship between the two men—that is, 
the context in which the gifts were offered and accepted. Just as 
Dan Smith was to try to define his relationship with Cunningham 
and Poulson as a legitimate business relationship explicable in terms 
of public relations promotional activities, so similarly Poulson and 
Pottinger maintained in their trial that the context of their relationship 
was one of personal, aoe and that the gifts were explicable in 
these terms: 


This case is not about things; it is not about Aviemore Centre (a 
sports complex in Scotland designed by Poulson), or Rover motor 
cars, or Pelicans (Pottinger’s house paid for by Poulson), or suits of 
clothing or holidays. The case is about two people, about a friendship, 
about a human relationship, the friendship of one man for another. 

(Herrod, defence Q.C.) 
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- When asked about the Pottingers’ Italian holiday, and the money he 
paid for their new house, Poulson replied: 


I was never. asked to pay for the holiday. I did it. I was delighted to 
do it. The joy of somebody else sharing it, to give pleasure to other 
people apart from myself, the joy of giving . . . I have been brought 
up that it is a greater pleasure to give than to receive. 


Similarly, Pottinger claimed to have accepted the gifts ‘in benefit .. 

from a personal friend’. 

. Common-sense typification of friendship, however, invariably involves 
some notion of reciprocity—mutual give and take. Friends generally 

exchange gifts and return favours. But in the Poulson—Pottinger rela- 

tionship, exchanges appear to have been asymmetrical, and the pros- 

ecution quickly seized on this contradiction: 


PROSECUTION: ‘No self-respecting person would have accepted all 
these gifts, and indeed at times, I suggest, solicited them, unless he 
felt that in some way or other he was able to repay, or something 
would be expected of him? - 

POTTINGER: ‘I emphatically deny that.’ 

PROSEQGUTION: ‘You are receiving all that hospitality and you can’t 
repay it, you do: bestir yourself to do what favour you can?” 

POTTINGER: ‘Properly, and in the course of friendship.’ 


He denied he was a ‘kept man’, ‘like a small boy being given a bus fare’. 
But his claim that he entertained Poulson whenever the opportunity 
arose could not prevent the implication being drawn that the gifts were 
offered and accepted from motives other than friendship: 


What friend gives a house to a friend? The nature of the gifts was 
to take every financial responsibility for the man’s whole living. He 
was living’in a Poulson house, driving a Poulson car, wearing Poulson 
suits, and travelling at Poulson’s expense ... The gifts point not to a 
friendship, but to buying a man, making him dependent. 


Implicit in the prosecution’s argument, then, is the common-sense 
notion that an asymmetrical exchange leads to the creation of obligation 
rather than cementing of friendship.™ The relative size of the gifts thus 
became an important criterion for the classification of the Poulson— 
_ Pottinger relationship. The basic question was whether it is reasonable 
. to define gifts whose combined value greatly exceeded that of the 
recipient’s salary as merely tokens of friendship. The answer to such a 
question was clearly dependent upon common-sense notions of friend- 
ship rather than on strictly legal criteria. 

The criterion of relative size of gifts was also salient in the classifica- 
tion of the Poulson~Dan Smith—-Cunningham relationship, although 
in this case it was applied largely to common-sense notions of business 
practice and specifically public relations, rather than to notions of 
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friendship. As Cunningham himself put it-in a television interview, ‘It 
comes to this very grave question, you see; when does public relations 
stop and corruption begin?’ Public relations may, of course, be viewed 
as a form of ‘institutionalized friendship’—the strengthening of business 
relationships through informal contacts and the gift: of tokens of good- 
will—and the question for negotiation is again, what’ constitutes an 
appropriate token in a given context (in this case, a business context) ? 
Poulson maintained that a budget of twenty thousand pounds per year 
for ‘tokens’ was not excessive for a company of his size. He had clear 
ideas of the token appropriate in a particular situation,?3 these ideas 
deriving largely from common business practices in the construction 
field. But precisely because such ideas derived from the situational 
morality of an occupational culture, they were: constantly open to 
challenge from the prosecution. Thus, for example, at one point in his 
first trial, Poulson was questioned about a ‘Christmas gif? of six bottles 
of whisky to the Peterlee Development Corporation, with whom his 
company had been doing business for some ten years: 


PROSEQUTION: ‘Would you agree that-to lavish a gift on a person 
who was in a position to influence -a contract in your direction 
would be a brief description of corruption ?” 

POULSON: ‘It might beyours, but six bottles of whisky for the amount 
of work we were doing, and the connections over the past ten years, 
no sir.’ 


A second criterion by which the honesty of a relationship may be 
commonsensically assessed relates to the degree of secrecy which sur- 
rounds it. Implicit in the ‘notions of guiltless friendship and honest 
public relations is the assumption that such relationships are character- 
ized by frankness. and openness. It is generally tacitly assumed that 
actors engaged in honest (or even naive, foolish, or indiscrete) trans- 
actions do not attempt to conceal the nature of their behaviour from 
the scrutiny of others. Covertness,.in other words, implies guilt unless 
‘reasonable’ explanations can be found for why any particular behav- 
iour should have been kept secret. 

In the Poulson case, the prosecution was able to utilize the criterion 
of secrecy, in addition to that of the relative size of gifts exchanged, in 
its attempt to classify the Poulson—Pottinger relationship as:corrupt. 
For example, evidence was introduced during the trial to suggest that 
Pottinger had recently removed, defaced, and amended a number of 
files at the Scottish Office relating to his relationship with Poulson. 
For the prosecution, this was an ‘obvious’ indication of his guilt: t 


If the association between Poulson and Pottinger was shameless and 
. guiltless, why did he go to these lengths? The clear conclusion is 
Mr Pottinger knew perfectly well as soon as this glare of publicity 
” was made, that it would be shouted from the rooftop that he had 
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benefited by eo thousand ae and there would be an investi- 
gation. 


The prosecution maintained that Pottinger deliberately kept his 
relationship with Poulson secret from his Civil Service superiors: 


Had he thought for one moment that the holiday and gifts lavished 
upon. him were merely tokens of friendship, he would have informed 
his superior, if only as a precaution. That he never did. 


Similarly, presenting the evidence in the trial of Dan Smith, the 
prosecution ridiculed the idea that Smith’s activities could be explained 
and accounted for in the context on his public relations work: 


Ostensibly, he was said to be acting as a Public Relations consultant. 
Never was a phrase so grossly abused . . . The method was by the back 
door—by using a fifth column within the local councils not openly, 
but stealthily and secretly for reward. . 


And in sentencing Poulson and Pottinger, even the trial judge pointed 
to the covert nature of their relationship as indicative of their guilt and 
of the gravity of their offence: 


The very, very serious aspect of'this case is that this corruption was 
done so discreetly. If Poulson had not gone bankrupt, none of this 
would have come out. This is the evil of the situation. 


WORLDS APART 


Poulson has maintained that he is ‘the first man to be jailed for gener- 
osity’: While all laws are to some extent mediated by their selective 
application on the part of the police, and their varying interpretation on 
the part of the courts, the corruption law is intrinsically more ambiguous 
than most, referring as it does as much to motives as to actions, and 
intentions as much as consequences. The task facing the jury at the 
trial of Poulson and Pottinger was similar to that which confronts a 
coroner who returns a suicide verdict;*4 namely, the necessity, having 
established the ‘objective facts’ of the case, of deriving from them a 
‘reasonable’ understanding of the’ motives and intentions of the actors 
involved at the time when the behaviour took place. Such an imputa- 
tion of motive can only be achieved on the basis of tacit common sense 
‘cues’ (what we have termed interpretative criteria) grounded in the 
everyday experiences and unexplicated understandings about human 
behaviour of those whose job it is to classify such problematic behaviour 
into formal categories. In this way, an ‘acceptable’ meaning and 
framework of explanation is grafted onto an assorted and disorganized 
array of ‘facts’. 

The fundamental problem, hiven as we have argued, is that in 
the case of the legal category of corruption, the criteria judged to be 
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relevant to the classification of behaviour may vary between, on the one 
hand, those who engage in the behaviour in question, and on the other, 
those whose task it is to make public judgment upon it. This is not to 
argue that Poulson and his associates were unaware of the unfavourable 
classification of their behaviour likely to be imposed by outsiders. The 
poverty of the available data forces us to bracket the question of whether 
or not they realized at the time that their behaviour could be construed 
as corrupt. We have, however, argued that the categorical code of law 
and its accompanying classificatory criteria (such as the relative size 
of gifts exchanged, and. the. secrecy surroundings the exchange) are y 
part of the core universe of meaning which is in turn grounded i ina 
common stock of knowledge. This being so, it would be surprising if 
Poulson and his co-defendants were totally unaware of them. What we 
have suggested is that individuals may have a choice of definitions such 
that they may come to routinely ignore or hold in abeyance such 
classificatory schemes as they judge to be of hindrance to them in the 
pursuit of their desired activities.26 

The contradictory realities generated by the conflict between alter- 
native universes of meaning are, we have argued, most clearly apparent 
in the courtroom situation where codes and classifications of the core 
universe achieve pre-eminence, and where privately-routinized defini- 
tions and procedures are generally reduced -to the status of excuses. ~ 
During the Poulson—Pottinger trial, there were many examples of t- 
uneven confrontation of disparate realities. For example, when’ 4° e 
to define corruption, Poulson framed his answer according to a criteri : 
of conformity derived from a sub-universe of meaning: 


Bringing influence to bear in order to get something that could not 
be obtained through normal procedures ... contrary to the -usual 
practice accepted by the professional bodies. 


He claimed that councillors routinely accepted and demanded enter- | 
taining from himself, and from other contractors: 


It was not corruption, because it was generally done by every 
building firm in this land in the housing field. 


Although we must treat the evidence with caution, some of the ex- 
changes between Poulson and the prosecution certainly point to the 
existence of two quite contradictory conceptual machineries, one of * 
which was to achieve undisputed dominance i in the formal context of _, 
the courtroom: 


‘PROSECUTION: ‘If I may say so, it is absolute rubbish to say you 
first got to appreciate corruption when you were arrested.’ 
POULSON: ‘No sir ... As far as I was concerned, they (gifts) were 


not corruption. As far as I was concerned, a gift was a gift.’ N 
KA 
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And again, 
PROSECUTION: ‘Do you think you have the capacity to recognize 
corruption when it stares you in the face?’ 
POULSON: ‘It only takes place when there are two parties. I do not 
believe there has been in this case. We are talking about something 
which I do not comprehend.’ 


It would clearly be misleading to view the activities of those involved 
in the Poulson affair as something essentially separate from and 
foreign to the occupational culture within which they were situated. 
They were embedded in a complex network of informal occupational 
codes of conduct and ambiguous professional relationships reflecting 
the subterranean values of that culture. Their activities should be re- 
garded, not as isolated and untypical, but as instances of the range of 
behaviour which may come to be justified by situational morality. 
Indeed, we would hypothesize that the essential flexibility of such 
morality may allow an ever-increasing range of behaviour to be class- 
ified as justifiable, for classificatory procedures are, we have argued, in 
large part responsive to members’ practical purposes. It seems that the 
category of justifiable behaviour may thus expand to accommodate a 
growing variety of behaviour generated by members’ personal interests. 


., As this occurs, of course, the disparity between behaviour sanctioned by 


ethe situational morality and legal codes will increase, thereby increasing 
ne possibility of eventual exposure. Such exposure will generally be 
dgwught about through the challenge of relatively powerful actors with 
vackground expectancies concerning the nature of justifiable and 
legitimate behaviour deriving from the core universe of meaning and its 
legal code. Thus in the case of Poulson, a largely unforeseen bankruptcy 
exposed his activities to the scrutiny of the Official Receiver, and local 
government corruption emerged as a public issue in Britain. 

Once private behaviour is rendered problematic by public exposure, 
once knowledge of that behaviour can no longer be confined within an 
occupational culture, certain components of the particular sub-universe 
of meaning will be subjected to severe strain as formerly unexamined 
and tacitly accepted criteria of interpretation are critically questioned. 
Clarifications are demanded as background expectancies are disrupted. 
As Poulson put it, ‘Somebody is going to have to sit down now and work 
out just what is entertaining and what is corruption, so that everybody 
will know where they stand’. Indeed in retrospect, the Poulson case may 
perhaps be viewed as a ‘boundary crisis’,2” for it immediately provoked 
the establishment of a Royal Commission on local government corrup- 
tion as an attempt to reconcile and clarify the ambiguities surround- 
ing the legal category of corruption. It is possible that, following the 
Poulson trials and the publication of the Commission’s report, discrep- 
ancies between understanding of permissible behaviour may, tempor- 
arily at least, be reduced. But in the course of everyday life, the law 
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and its application may rarely impinge directly on routine behaviour, 
and the law on corruption—whether or not it is clarified—is probably 
no exception. Commonplace interaction between, businessmen and 
public officials is likely, in the long run, to remain subjectively unexam- 
ined by the‘ participants, and (in the majority of cases) unobserved by 
critical outsideérs. It is for this reason that Redcliffe-Maud and Wood 
are correct when they suggested: 


No legislation or administrative device can in the end safeguard the 
public against: dishonesty : only the character of the councillor’ and 
' the vigilance of his constituents can'do that.28 | 


Fundamental, ‘therefore, toa sociological appreciation of the ‘prob- 
lem’ of corruption is the recognition.and understanding of, not only the 
formal categories. and classificatory procedures which surround it, but 
also the less Tigorous, privately-normalized classificatory schema, and 
interpretative’ criteria of those groups whose behaviour comes to be 
publicly recognized as problematic. Analysis of the Poulson case has 
indicated the existence of two distinct realities, two separate conceptual 
machineries, which, in the course of routine events, remain ‘worlds 


apart’. 
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Sharon S. Mayes 


The material requisites for capitalism: 
a cross cultural study 


INTRODUCTION. 


One of the most formidable questions posed by historians, political 
economists and sociologists but never completely answered is: why did 
capitalism emerge from feudal Europe and not from other civilizations 
during ‘the same historical period? Much attention has been devoted 
to the notion that the ‘spirit of capitalism’ was present in the religious 
institutions and activity of European countries while this ‘spirit’ was 
retarded by the religions of China, India, Meso-America and the 
Middle Eastern empires. There are persuasive arguments both for 
and against the degree of impact religious institutions and legitimating 
ethics have on emerging economic relations; however, without other 
preconditions for the development of capitalism, the spirit of capitalis- 
tic activity would not produce fundamental economic transformation.? 
The purpose here is not to stress a mono-causal explanation in the 
form of material and ecological preconditions for capitalism, but to 
leave the ideological dimension aside, and search for the relationship 
of ecological resources, agricultural activities, economic structure and 
the degree of bureaucratic organization to the transitions of feudal 
Europe to a activity and to the lack of such a transition in 
China. 

Capitalism is a mode of production that initially relies on the accumu- 
lation of surplus-value,’ and the creation of a mechanism to extract this 
surplus-value from a population. However, a simple surplus, plus the 
organization to extract it from a population, does not define capitalism 
until the surplus i is used specifically to produce surplus-value, ie., profit, 
which is, in turn, reinvested to produce additional capital. Capitalism 
only exists as a mode of production when it ‘yields in unpaid labour a 
source of additional capital.’4 Two questions are immediately relevant: 
(1) Why does the production of a surplus become historically necessary ? 
(2) What conditions create the population that a surplus can be ex- 
tracted from, namely, a landless mass of labour? 
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PRECONDITIONS FOR CAPITALISTIC AQTIVITY IN FEUDAL . 
EUROPE 


From the tenth century onward, feudalism as a mode of production in 
Europe was threatened by the external impact of anew commercial mar- 
ket and the internal relationships of the system.5 Commercial activity 
was revitalized in the Mediterranean countries, money was exchanged 
within and between the feudal estates, mercantile and trading cities 
grew up around monastaries and trade routes.6 But these activities 
alone were no threat to the feudal economic organization; they only 
effected the feudal estates in combination with the problems of a 
diminishing supply of resources, population growth,-and scarcity of 
good farm lands. , 

In a general sense, economic organization results from/an initial com- 
petition for scarce resources. Unlimited competition, being impractical 
and socially destructive, gives way to an expansion of competitive 
activity and initiates a division of labour that adapts whatever techno- 
logy is available to the further organization of economic activity. Hawley 
hypothesized that the nature of the relationship between competition 
for resources and division of labour involves a sequence of stages: 
(1) The population exceeds the supply of food, raw materials, markets 
and occupational positions; (2) an increasing homogeneity among the 
competitors develops as they respond uniformly to scarcity; (3) the 
weakest competitors are eliminated; (4) differentiation and organiza- 
tion scatter deposed competitors into ancillary roles dependent on, but 
non-competitive with, those who have gained control over the supply; 
(5) competition continues to differentiate and multiply functions, 
thereby producing a more or less elaborate division of labour.’ 

This assumes, however, that those ‘who have gained command over 
the supply’ produce a surplus requisite for the support of those indivi- 
duals engaged in ancillary functions. The production of a surplus 
would, however, negate the very conditions which called forth compe- 
tition in the first place. This seeming contradiction may be resolved by 
suggesting that competition results in a more elaborate division of 
labour only to the extent that the production of a surplus has been 
institutionalized through some form of social organization. That is, those 
engaged in primary sustenance activities must be persuaded or com- 
pelled—through taxation, trade, or other means—to produce a surplus 
above their own requirements, and this surplus must be made available 
to the new classes or individuals not directly’ engaged i in the production 
of primary sustenance.’ Certain conditions in Europe called forth a 
competition for sustenance requisite for’ the initial production of a 
surplus and, hence, support for ancillary classes. 

Since it is unrealistic to view this transformation as a conscious choice 
on the part of the dislocated individuals or on the part of the feudal 
aristocracy, the creation of these new classes must be sought in the 
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material conditions of feudal production. Priorto the eighteenth century, 
little improvement took place in European agricultural techniques. 
Scarcity of land for cultivation and improper methods of cultivation 
produced a shortage of food and arable land for farming.® The chief 
difficulty was restoring fertility to’ the .soil after cropping.1° This 
difficulty in conjunction with an increase in population led to pressure 
on the food supply and the consequent detachment of a growing 
number of individuals from the land.11 These individuals represented 
the potential for the emergence of activities ancillary to agriculture. 
_ They were forced to compete for means of exchange that would insure 
their survival. In doing so, they greatly increased the population of the 
towns becoming, as Pirenne suggests, the ancestors of the merchant 
class in Western Europe. f . 


It was in the course of the tenth century that there reappeared in 
continental Europe a class of professional merchants whose progress, 
very slow at first, gathered speed as the following century moved 
forward. The increase in population, which began to be manifest at 
the same era, is certainly in diréct relation.to this phenomenon. It 
had’as a result the detaching from the land an increasingly important 
number of individuals and committing them to that roving and 
hazardous existence which, in every agricultural civilization, is the 
lot of those who no longer find themselves with their roots in the soil. 
It multiplied the crowd of vagabonds drifting about all through 
society... . It is among this crowd of footloose adventurers that the 
first adepts of trade must, without ariy doubt, be looked for. 


The stabilization of the manorial: régime in Western Europe during 
the ninth and tenth centuries!3 moreover, provided a form of social 
organization. capable .of generating the economic surplus requisite for 
support of activities one or more levels removed from resource extrac- 
- tion. Through various forms of. manorial taxation, fiscal exaction, 
confiscation of common lands and.an increased control over the supply 
of labour, the landed aristocracy secured the revenue with which to 
support an emergent merchant class.14 Not only a merchant class was 
necessary; a new form of.agricultural labour. was also needed in order 
for the feudal estates to extract more surplus than they returned to 
the serfs in the form of support.15 The production of a surplus had to be 
constant and not varied with the need of serfs or tenants in times of 
drought, crop failure or other hard times. Agricultural labourers on a 

fixed wage without the provisions of food, housing or protection would 
; _produce more: revenue for the manorial régime, release more land for 
“the aristocracy’s use and cost much less to maintain once their susten- 
ance was up to them.16 
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THE PROGRESSION FROM THE ACQUMULATION OF A SURPLUS 
TO THE PRODUCTION OF 8URPLUS-VALUE i 


Capitalism does not stem, per se, from. the institutionalized accumula- * 
tion of a surplus.1? Surplus wealth existed in all pre-capitalist civiliza- 
tions in the form of money, precious metals, land, and the like: it was 
hoarded, consumed, divided within families, and confiscated by various 
types of governments. Laws of inheritance and primogeniture institu- 
tionalized the accumulation of wealth, but did not create capitalistic 
modes of production.18 z 

In feudal Europe the initial pressures to produce a surplus did not 
coincide with the activity of the ruling groups. They did not want to 
transform their existing economic relations, rather the surplus accumu- 
lation was necessary for the maintenance of the feudal estates as they 
were. Several factors brought about the conditions thåt demanded the 
accumulation of a surplus and the eventual production of surplus-value 
or profit. The over-and improper cultivation of the land, the ever- 
diminishing amount of land available for cropping and for pastures, and 
the lack of agricultural innovations co-existed with a growing popula- 
tion of dependent vassals and serfs.1® Continual divisions of the lands 
within families weakened the strength of many estates. Feudal crusades 
motivated by God, the church, or economic necessity moved masses of - 
mobile vassals and peasants around the Continent looting, sacking and 
destroying towns in their wake. By the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, peasant revolts, the Black death, massive flights of serfs from 
the impoverished manors, and extra feudal expenditures for defence 
purposes created a scarcity of labour in the countryside while towns 
suffered the burden of over-population.?9 

To maintain their status quo, the feudal aristocracies may well have 
preferred corvée labour, yet this was an increasingly expensive and 
inefficient method of production. Further, the additional resources that - 
were generated by forced labour were not meeting the demand for ~ 
ever larger amounts of land, food, defence services, and revenue for the 
support of non-agricultural occupations. The self-interest of the ruling 
groups—to protect their limited spheres of: power and control— 
contradicted their need to expand the extraction of a growing surplus 
from a wider, less costly range of the population without being respon- 
sible for the sustenance of labour. While forced or tenant labour gave 
the lord complete sovereignty over his community, it did not allow for , 
an expanding production of a:surplus, nor the production of surplus- 
value. Concurrently, the inability of the feudal economic system to ~ 
produce an adequate surplus within the existing agrarian arrangements 
necessitated the transformation of the agricultural economic relations 
and the transition from an agrarian based economy to a commodity 
production market system. 

Both of these transformations required an abundant landless mass of ‘ 
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labour. The initial reaction of the feudal nobility to the scarcity of land 
was to reduce the amount of support necessary to maintain their manors 
by expropriating masses of peasants from the land. Large groups of 
peasants were ‘set free’ which aided, along with other events, the 
partial emancipation of the serfs.21 However, in the fifteenth century a 
fearful feudal order sought to regain control over labour by once again 
tightening the bonds of serfdom and providing a constant agricultural 
labour supply. The peasants were pushed from and pulled to the land 
in the feudal states tug-of-war with economic conditions beyond the 
control of decentralized sovereigns. By the time of the reaction, both the 
peasants and the dislocated vassals had converged on the towns in 
search of work in trading, guild and craft organizations. The popula- 
tion pressures in the towns, in turn, sent masses of landless or ‘free’ 
labourers back into the countryside without their feudal ‘privileges’ and 
with nothing to sell but their labour. There thus developed the dual 
requisites of a capitalistic mode of production: a landless merchant class 
and wage labourers that can be employed in agriculture or in com- 
modity production. 

The lack of political, social and economic organization in feudal 
Europe prevented the movement of ‘free’ labour from being controlled 
between states. The decentralized, competitive ruling groups battled 
to increase their resources by employing this equally competitive mass 
of labour at wages below the expenditure for their former support as 
serfs or tenants. After the fourteenth century, the peasants produced a 
steady surplus population of labour which kept the amount required 
for their mere survival at the lowest levels :%8 hence, the possible extrac- 
tion of surplus-value in the form of unpaid labour. During the late 
fifteenth century, a new more or less conscious class emerges, a com- 
bination of the feudal aristocracy and mercantile groups that, no 
longer clinging to the feudal mode of production, pushes ahead the 
transition toward a capitalist mode of production unfettered by one 
central authority and in co-operation with the ruling sovereigns.” 


THE CHINESE COMPARISON 


From 1000 to 1700 population growth in China and Western Europe is 
estimated to be about the same. However, while improved farming 
practices did not occur in Western Europe until the eighteenth century, 
improved techniques in China at a much earlier time resulted in 
increased yields to meet the growing population. Neither scarcity of 
land nor food impinged upon the agricultural economic organization. 

According to Ping-ti Ho, the most significant development in land 
utilization and food production in China during the past millenium 
was brought about by the cultivation of early-ripening rice which began 
to be disseminated extensively at the opening of the eleventh century.28 
The effect of the introduction of an early-ripening rice and the further 
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development of early-ripéning varieties was manifold; it provided-for 
double-cropping, allowed a rotation of other crops, required less.water 
and could be cultivated on well-watered hills.” None of this ype of 
innovation was possible in European rainfall agriculture. 
. During the greater parts of the past millenium the food situation was 
in all probability better in China, where the introduction of early- 
ripening varieties of rice brought about a revolution in food production, 
than in Europe where agricultural production was stagnant and food 
shortages were common. The condition of the land was prominent in 
the differences between the two areas. While agricultural production in 
Europe, prior to the eighteenth century, was limited chiefly by the 
difficulty. in restoring soil fertility after cropping, the most striking 
feature of rice grown under irrigation is its indifference to soil fertility.28 
Given a stability of yield, the most salient characteristic of wet rice 
agriculture in ‘contrast to the rainfall agriculture is its tendency to re- 
spond to a rising population through intensification of cultivation.- 
Insofar as China-differed agriculturally from Western-Europe in that 
it met the food needs of its increasing population, certain conditions did 
not arise: the forced expropriation of peasants from the land in times of 
resource scarcity; competition for occupations ancillary to agriculture, 
nor the competition of feudal estates for agricultural workers in times of 
labour scarcity. Nevertheless, the Chinese bureaucracy had an organ- 
ization capable of generating a surplus. This indicates that the differ- 
ences in type and scope of agricultural production are related to further 
differences in the kind of control exerted over the productive popula- 
tion. The well-being of the ruling groups in Western Europe necess- 
itated a major social and economic transformation, in contrast to 
China where the stability and. well-being of the ruling group rested on 
the maintenance of centralized control over agricultural production. 
Technological innovations in Chinese agriculture could have produced 
a surplus; however, this technology alone could not push forward 
economic transformation. The stability of the food supply, the central- 
ization of the Chinese rulers, the stability of the labour supply, and 
the production of a surplus without the production of surplus-value are 
crucially related to the type of agricultural organization that existed. 


TYPE:;OF AGRIGULTURAL SYSTEM AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
QAPITALIST ACTIVITY - 


In addition to differences in agricultural productivity, a difference 
between Western Europe and China in type of agricultural system 
accounts, in part, for variation’ between these two areas in the develop- 
ment of capitalist society. While agriculture in Western Europe repre- 
sented a farming economy that involved the practice of rainfall agricul- 
ture, agriculture in China involved large scale works of ieee and 
flood- control. e ; 
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Rainfall farming or small scale irrigation agriculture does not involve 
the patterns of organization that characterize large scale irrigation 
farming, for the control of large sources- of water supply creates a 
technical task which involves an extensive division of labour: dams, 
reservoirs, aqueducts, and tunnels must be built and kept in repair, and, 
in addition to these large scale ‘preparatory’ operations, large scale 
‘protective’ operations such as the building of dykes and embankments 
must be initiated to safeguard crops from periodic and excessive inunda- 
tions. Further division of labour involves the operations necessary for the 
recruitment and staffing of the preparatory and protective functions. 
The complexity of this division of labour is summarized by Wittfogel: 


Most writers who mention the cooperative aspect of hydraulic 

agriculture think in the main of digging, dredging, and damming; 
and the organizational tasks involved in these labors is certainly 
considerable. But the planners of a major hydraulic enterprise are 
confronted with problems of a much more complex kind. How many 
persons are needed? And where can such persons be found? On the 
basis of previously made registers, the planners must determine the 
quota and criteria of selection. Notification follows selection, and 
mobilization notification. The assembled groups frequently proceed 
in quasimilitary columns. Having reached their destination, the buck 
privates of the hydraulic army must be distributed in proper number 
and according to whatever division of operations (spading, carrying 
of mud, etc.) is customary. If raw materials such as straw, fagots, 
lumber, or stone have to be produced auxiliary operations are 
organized; and if the work teams—in toto or in part must be provided 
with food and drink, still other ways of appropriation, transport, and 
distribution have to be developed. Even in its simplest form, agro- 
hydraulic operations necessitate substantial integrative action. In 
their more elaborate variations, they. involve extensive and complex 
organizational planning.29 


If irrigation farming depends, then, on the effective handling of a 
major supply of water, this large quantity of water can be controlled 
only through the use of an extensive division of labour. Moreover, to 
the extent that large scale irrigation agriculture requires an extensive 
division of labour, it follows that the effective operation of such an 
agricultural system involves a high degree of co-ordination and social 
control. Thus, as Wittfogel suggests, the functioning of large scale 
systems of irrigation involves a tendency toward the centralization and 


` concentration of authority. Without centralized control over the divi- 


sion of labour, the ancillary occupations would likely evolve into com- 
petitive units and evéntually capitalist activity. 

In criticizing Wittfogel’s hypothesis, Beals raises the question of 
whether the managerial functions implicit in irrigation may not be 
performed through local community leadership rather than a central 
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authority.39 One noted historian of Chinese society has assembled 
evidence to show that the construction and maintenance of irrigation 
systems were much more dependent on the initiative and action of 
local authority than Wittfogel recognizes.3! - 

However, as Steward suggests, the difficulty may involve the failure 
to distinguish different kinds and developmental stages of irrigation 
societies. Steward says, “That informal inter-community co-operation is 
feasible in systems having only small dams and a few miles of canals, 
but that the expansion of these systems increases the need for a labour 
force and augments the “managerial density” until corvée labour 
supplements volunteer workers and permanent, state-appointed bur- 
eaucracy supercedes temporary supervisors.’ 32 

The massive scale of the irrigation projects in China during the 
European transition co-existed with the tradition of a strong central 
authority and an elaborate bureaucracy to manage the distribution of 
any surplus and labour in far-reaching areas of the Chinese environment 
while in Europe it was agriculturally unnecessary and unproductive to 
manipulate large amounts of water.®3 In contrast to the relatively strong 
centralization of authority which prevailed in China, the scattered 
operations of rainfall farming along with other conditions in Western 
Europe did not foster the development of a centralized authority. By 
the eleventh century, a decentralized feudal system of authority was 
everywhere established in Europe. Swarms of principalities, some large, 
some small, with different. degrees of independence and sovereignty 
dotted the map. In addition, feudalism was not uniform as a form of 
government or social structure across the Continent and in the British 
Isles.24 There was no carefully graduated hierarchy with a neatly 
divided delegation of authority. Even the Church did not bind feudal 
régimes together, but ministered to many separate lords each demand- 
ing specific loyalties. 

Massive irrigation does not singularly differentiate Western Europe 
and China. The scale of agricultural innovation in irrigation does not 
create the centralized authority that tends to prevail; rather when the 
necessity of managing the environment on a large scale arises, this is 
more likely to be undertaken by an established central authority capable 
of exercising wide-ranging power over the population in order to use 
their labour on a regular, stable and routine basis. Lenski has suggested 
that, ‘The need for large scale irrigation systems has probably been a 
factor stimulating the growth of autocracy, but not the dominant factor, 
and perhaps not ever a major one.’ Lenski lists several other factors 
that influence the degree of centrality of authority: the size of the terri- 
torial units involved and quality of transportation and communication 
facilities, the relative distribution of military skill and power between 
various elements in the population, and the nature of the laws of 
inheritance.36 

Another important factor is the relationship of the labouring popula- 
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_ tion to the ruling authority and to the means of sustenance, The 


Chinese peasants also needed a regulated water supply to produce 
their crops. Lacking power and control over the technology themselves, 


: they were forced to co-operate with the construction, management and 


y 


protection of such projects as they were devised by the ruling author- 
ities. In the Chinese situation, the surplus exacted -from the peasants 
was appropriated and managed by the bureaucracy to increase the 
scope of agricultural production and to support their own managerial 
functions which were ancillary to direct sustenance production. Al- 
though the seeds of a potential capitalist class were there, the Chinese 
bureaucrats and rulers were not forced by external orinternal conditions 
to transform, hence enhance, their own mode of sustenance. Surplus 
wealth could go fully into their consumption or into centralized govern- 
ment projects. The Chinese peasants at the same time continued to 
produce their primary sustenance from the ample supply of land and 
turn over their surplus rice to the local authorities. Common lands, such 


..as there we. remained under the implicit control of the central 


government. Other forms of income subsistence for the peasants were 
prohibited. The organization and stability of the Chinese empire 


~-contrasted sharply -with the turbulent, mobile conditions in feudal 
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Europe. 

However, while these other factors influence variation in the kind of 
centralization of authority, their influence is not independent of the 
tendency toward centralization inherent in the practice of large scale 
irrigation. For example, to the extent that effective centralized author- 
ity involves first the accessibility of the directing agency to a subordinate 
population, a requisite for the emergence of centralization ‘of control 
implicit in largë scale irrigation agriculture is the construction of 
extensive’ transportation and communication facilities. These facilities, 
in tuin, increase the potential for further centralization of authority. 
AS "Wittfogel notes, the practice of large scale irrigation in China 
fostered the growth of centralized systems of navigation canals, roads, 
and postal system which further intensified the central government's 
monopoly of control.” In contrast, the practice of rainfall agriculture 
in Western Europe fostered a decentralized society in which local 
transportation facilities were established long before governments un- 
dertook the construction of centralized systems of transport facilities.58 

Capitalist activity involves the continuous production of surplus- 
value that can be exchanged and invested to produce additional capital 
and profit. Moreover, this process creates a competition for labour, of 
which there must be a surplus also in order for the employer of labour 
to get a certain amount of labour time and value without compensation, 
hence profit. ‘The demands of large scale irrigation do not engender a 
surplus of labour since all labour is needed and utilized in some aspect 
of the irrigation operation or primary food production. The organized 
control and the non-productive consumption of the central authority of. -p~ 
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any surplus production further inhibits the development of capitalist 
activity within irrigation systems of agriculture, 

The impetus for such control over surplus production follows from 
the fact that the extensive division of labour required by the construc- 
tional and organization enterprises of large scale systems of irrigation 
can be sustained only through the appropriation of sufficient revenue. 


Special modes of acquisition emerge therefore, together with special 
modes of construction and organization. The acquisition of a steady 


and ample governmental revenue involves a variety of organiza- `- 


tional and bureaucratic operations as soon as the hydraulic com- 
monwealth outgrows local dimensions; and the need for such 
devices becomes particularly great when the administrative and 
managerial functions are fulfilled by the numerous full-time officials. 
Gradually the masters of the hydraulic state become as much con- 
cerned with acquisitive operations as with their hydraulic, communi- 
cation, and defense tasks.3® agian 
With the centralized control over agriculture in ‘China, the state 
through the bureaucracy exerted powerful control over the economy. 
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In contrast, the decentralized nature of feudal states in Europe promp- _ 


ted exchange between regions‘? which, in addition to population 
pressures and scarcity of farm land, led to the emergence of a commod- 
ity oriented class of private capitalists.4 The state governments exerted 
little or no control over the economic relations in the initial stages of 
capitalist development. This lack of state control was lauded as absol- 
utely crucial to development by the classical economists and ideologues 
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of the new classes. No such absence of state intervention could exist in . 


a large scale irrigation society. = 
Although capitalism was to weaken and eventually déxtroy the 
European landed nobility in the long run, the. advantages of capital- 


istic activity outweighed the stagnating, unproductive feudal economy 


The increase in commercial activity in Europe during the twelfth and + 


thirteenth centuries necessarily brought with it an increase in monetary 
circulation which had the effect of a general rise in the cost of living. 
This rise in prices conflicted with the traditional economic practices of 
feudal society. In the midst of a rise in the cost of living, tradition made 
it impossible for the nobility to increase the dues of their tenants or 
labour services of their serfs since, as Pirenne states, ‘those were sanc- 
tioned by age-old usage and had become rights which could not be 
attacked without causing the most dangerous economic and social 
repercussion’.*® Given this conflict between a rising cost of living and 
an obsolete economic system, the landed nobility had every interest in 
protecting the capitalist class because they derived large sums of revenue 
from it in the form of duties and tools.48 In China the monetary 
circulation was confined to the ruling élites and the bureaucrats. The 
cost of living for the masses of peasants remained stable and agrarian 
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based. Monetary circulation did not filter into the peasant classes to 
the extent that it did to all classes during the European transition. The 
revenue derived from trade and from duties in China went into the 
well-stocked coffers of the state. 


SUMMARY 


Capitalism as a mode of production emerges in feudal Europe as the 


, result of a complex set of material factors that produced insoluable 
' contradictions in the decentralized feudal régimes. In particular, a 


growing population, the necessary production of a surplus in response 
to scarcity, the competition for sustenance among groups dislocated 
from the land, the emergence of agricultural wage-labour and ancillary 
occupations that existed solely on exchange in trade, and the decentra- 
lized nature of the feudal states which prevented stable control over the 
productive processes. In turn, monetary circulation, commerce and 
trade increased, stimulating the production of surplus-value and capital 
continuously reinvested to produce more capital. 

In contrast, capitalism does not emerge in China although many 
material requisites for its emergence existed. The growing population 
of China was not forced to compete for sustenance in response to 
scarcity of farm land or other resources. The Chinese bureaucracy, 
ancillary to primary production, was supported by the state’s appro- 
priation of the agricultural surplus; hence, it did not find primary 


’ support in unregulated trading or private service occupations. Further, 
. the organization of the massive irrigation, projects in agriculture pro- 


vided the state bureaucracy with the means to control the Chinese 
labourers under one central authority to one central purpose. The 
variation in type of agricultural production between feudal Europe and 
China accounts in part for the development or lack of development of 
capitalist activity. The practice of large scale irrigation agriculture 
under a: highly centralized authority inhibits the development of 
competition, and hence, the development of exchange, wage-labour, 
and the production of surplus-value. The accumulation of surplus 
wealth was appropriated and consumed by the state bureaucracy. 

The focus on material, ecological and organizational factors in this 
transition does not ‘imply that ideological elements were absent or 
unimportant both in Europe and in China. In fact, the well-known 
congruence of the modernization of Catholicism to the development of 
capitalist activity has its correlates in the rigidification of Confucianism 
from its early rationalistic innovativeness to a traditionalistic, hierarch- 
ial set of virtues.44 However, neither Protestantism nor Confucianism 
created the conditions or lack of conditions for social change; rather, 
as belief systems they were adopted to meet the ideological needs of the 
economic structures that existed or emerged. 

In recent literature an emphasis is put on changes in consciousness 
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and ideologies that, it is presumed, will push forward new historical 
transitions. Looking at the transition from feudal economic relations 
to capitalistic economic relations, the material contradictions in the 
feudal mode of production appear to be more salient. Neither the feudal 
aristocracy, nor the peasants benefited materially from the initial 
stages of this transition. The peasants, of course, suffered to a much 
greater extent. Additionally, the agricultural conditions in China did 
not call forth major economic changes in spite of the fact that the 
conditions of the Chinese peasants were far from comfortable. Thus, a 
recognition of the oppression and exploitation of one group by another 
is necessary, but not sufficient to produce historical transformations in 
the mode of production. Moreover, rather than focusing on the existing 
ideological structures of capitalism, state capitalism or totalitarianism, 
answers to future transitions must be sought in the concrete structures 


of present-economic production. 
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Social context and attitudes toward 
coloured immigrants*. 


ABSTRAQT 


The sources of public racial attitudes have been of considerable 
concern in British race relations research. A number of hypotheses 
have been developed which relate attitudes towards coloured immi- 

_ grants to the social context in which individuals find themselves. Few 
of these hypotheses have been’ systematically tested, however. Using 
Butler—Stokes survey data andthe 1966 census, this study examines 
the influence of social context on individual attitudes longitudinally. 
Despite previous research indicating that variables such as region, 
the percentage of immigrants within a community, competition for 
jobs, and competition for housing affect public attitudes, the in- 
fluence of social context variables on attitudes towards immigrants 
is found to be almost non-existent. Although perceptions of these 
factors may influence attitudes, their actual existence does not. 
Reasons for this discrepancy from previous research are sought in oe 
methods utilized to arrive at the results. ; : 


The effect of social context upon individual social and political attitudes 
is a well established research tradition.1.Qne area in which this ap- 
proach has been widely utilized is that of British race relations research. 
Since the first research into attitudes of whites towards coloured immi- 
grants, a number of hypotheses ‘about the effects of social context on 
individual attitudes have been offered. 2 Few of them, however, have 
been systematically, -investigated. This article will test hypotheses 
generated from previous research into British race relations in both 
bivariate and multivariate form. The results should indicate which 
social context variables have the greatest impact on racial attitudes. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


` The primary social context variable often thought to be related to 
increased hostility towards immigrants is the spatial proximity of 
coloured people. There are actually three proximity hypotheses. The 
first simply argues that as the proportion of immigrants in a community 
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increases, so does hostility towards immigrants (the ‘linear’ proximity 
hypothesis). In a second interpretation, the ‘colour shock’ effect leads 
people to feel more threatened by the first presence of Commonwealth 
immigrants. Hostility declines, however, as the proportion of immi- 
grants increases and they become an accepted feature of the commu- 
nity.tA third proximity hypothesis emphasizes a ‘tipping point’ for racial 
hostility. Antipathy towards immigrants increases disproportionately 
when they reach a certain level (exact point unspecified) of the com- 
munity.’ 

In addition,-distinct regional reactions to the presence of immigrants 
have been noted. The original pressure on political leaders to limit 
immigration came from the West Midlands.6 When compared to 
other areas of high immigrant concentration, primarily London and 
the East Midlands area around Nottingham, respondents in the West 
Midlands area around Birmingham and Wolverhampton have been 
shown in several studies to be higher in hostility towards immigrants.” 
This phenomenon has been considered an anomaly, given the usual 
thesis of British regional homogeneity in social and political behaviour, 
and various explanations have been offered for it. The one given the 
most credence is that political leadership in the West Midlands, espec- 
ially in the Conservative party, exploited the immigration issue and 
persuaded the populace that immigrants were a threat to their way of 
life.8 Although strictly speaking this is a political context argument, it 
often blends with the social context argument that the West Midlands 
is a much less cosmopolitan area than either London or the East 
Midlands. This social provincialism is reflected in the attitudes of both 
its residents and its political leaders, the prime example being, of 
course, Enoch Powell.® 

Two other social context variables that have been suggested as in- 
fluences onthe level of hostility towards immigrants are housing 
shortages and the level of unemployment in a community. Housing has 
long been a problem in Britain. The presence of large numbers of 
coloured immigrants, most of them in competition for privately rented 
accommodation, often exacerbates an already difficult situation and 
is thought to lead to more hostility towards coloured people.?° Similarly, 
it is contended that immigrants are particularly perceived as job 
threats in areas of above-average unemployment.4 

Although the above hypotheses about the effect of social context on 
immigration opinions are the most frequently encountered ones, other 
hypotheses have also been proposed. One study finds that agricultural 
areas are more hostile to immigrants as one aspect of their general 
sociopolitical conservatism.12 The age structure of communities might 
be related to immigration opinion in one of two ways. On the one hand, 
respondents in constituencies with larger percentages of older (and 
presumably long-resident) people might be more hostile to the entrance 
of coloured newcomers into their settled communities than those having 
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smaller percentages.!3 On the other hand, it also has been alleged that 
stable communities, in the sense of those having a high degree of civic 
and communal loyalty, are more likely to be able to receive immigrants 
with minimum hostility.4 Although age structure was not considered. ` 
to be a salient feature of a stable community in this study, it does seem 
reasonable to link the two and test the hypothesis in this form. Finally, 
previous investigations have found that Irish immigration tends to be a 
forerunner of New Commonwealth coloured immigration, creating dis- 
tinct immigrant areas of settlement. Given this contention, it would 
seem logical that respondents living in constituencies with higher 
percentages of Irish-born people would be more hostile to immigrants. 


DATA AND METHODS 


Primary emphasis will be placed on the post-election surveys of Butler 
and Stokes in 1964, 1966, and 1970, along with the 1966 10 per cent 
sample‘census data for the Parliamentary constituencies of Britain. The 
national cross-sectional sample surveys of Butler and Stokes are part of 
the extended examination of British public opinion and electoral be- 
haviour analysed in Political Change in Britain. The number of people 
interviewed immediately after each election ranged from 1,200 to 2,000, 
a suitably large sample for multivariate analysis.1¢ This body of data 
constitutes the largest and richest source of information.on the individ- 
ual attributes and ‘sociopolitical.attitudes of the British population yet 
assembled. 

The 10 per cent sample census of Britain, gathered in 1966, is also a 
unique data source. Although it was only a 10 per cent census rather 
than a full enumeration of the population, it was the first census in 
Britain in which the data were separated by Parliamentary constituen- 
cies.1? Previous to the availability of this data, the analysis of census data 
in relation to sub-national jurisdictions had been difficult at best. The 
Butler—-Stokes survey data and the 1966 census data were merged into 
one data file, enabling the data on social contexts to be’ applied to 
individual respondents. - 

The pattern of concentration of immigrants within the United 
Kingdom is responsible for the focus of research being upon the behav- 
iour of the English population only, rather than upon the population of 
Britain. Of the four countries making up the United Kingdom, coloured 
immigration has been a substantial phenomenon only in. England. 
There are no recorded coloured. immigrants in Northern Ireland, 
which of course has its own very particular social problems. Scotland 
and Wales contain very few coloured immigrants. According to the 
1966 Census, New Commonwealth immigrants make up 1:8 per cent 
of the total population of England and Wales. In Wales alone, however, 
New Commonwealth immigrants accounted for only 0-3 per cent of the 
population, in contrast to 2-0 per cent in England. In Scotland the 
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figure was 0-5 per cent. Furthermore, of the 132 constituencies that had 
2-0 per cent or more New Commonwealth immigrants in 1966, 130 
were in England.18 By focusing upon the reaction of the English popu- 
lation to the coloured immigration issue, one gains the advantage of 
limiting the investigation to the portion of the United Kingdom that 
has been most affected by coloured immigration while at the same time 
maintaining enough variation in the concentration of immigrants to 
allow the effect of this variable to be examined. 

The major techniques employed to analyse the data are simple cross- 
tabulation, correlation and multiple regression. Discoveries in the 
statistics of social science have allowed the incorporation of nominal 
and ordinal data into the regression model through the use of dummy 
variables and the treatment of ordinal variables as if they were inter- 
val.19 These methods of analysis, only now gaining widespread accep- 
tance, are particularly appropriate for this study because of the com- 
bination of nominal, ordinal and interval level data involved. By 
fitting nominal and ordinal data in the regression model, an assessment 
of the comparative importance of the various categories of variables is 
possible.2° The focus in the regression equations is on the unstandard- 
ized regression coefficients (b weights) of the independent variables and 
how they affect the mean scores of the dependent variable, opinion on 
immigration. The regression coefficients tell how much of a change in 
the dependent variable is produced by a unit change in each of the in- 
dependent variables.2! 

The availability of similar survey data for 1964, 1966 and 1970 en- 
courages a comparison of findings at three points in time.® All too 
often single snapshots of'the social order are unjustifiably considered to 
be unvarying laws of social behaviour. This is a particularly dangerous 
tendency in the case of British race relations research, where the most 
detailed nationwide survey of the attitudes of white Britons towards 
coloured people has been extensively reanalysed over the past decade.?3 
Bystudying factors affecting racial attitudes over a period of years, one is 
able to draw firmer conclusions about the stability of the relationships. 


OPINION ON IMMIGRATION 


Opinion on immigration in this analysis is assessed by combining two 
of the questions that Butler and Stokes asked in their 1964, 1966 and 
1970 studies. These questions are as follows: 
1. Do you think that too many immigrants have been let into this 
country or not? 
2. How strongly do you feel about this—very strongly, fairly strongly, 
or not very strongly? 
The pattern of responses to these questions is shown in Table I. These 
questions were combined because the first question was phrased in such 
a way it probably elicited more anti-immigrant responses than a more 
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neutral phrasing would have done. In addition, ath responses so highly 
skewed in one direction, only very limited analysis could be performed 
without lowering the N beyond acceptable limits. Therefore, it seems 
both more valid and more convenient for the data. analysis to recon- 
struct the responses to the questions on immigration. 

Combining these two questions on immigration yields four categories 


TABLE I Opinion on immigration, 1964-70 


I. Do you think that too many immigrants have been let into this country or not?* 


1964 1966 1970 1970 

1. Yes 81:6% 81:5% 83:4% (86-6%) 
2. No 13-0 13°9 - 127 (9'3) 
3. Don’t know 5:4 46 3'9 (41) 
£ I100'0 100°0 100°0 100°'0 


(W = 1559) (W = 1618) (W = 1062) (NV = 798) 


2. How strongly do you feel about this—very strongly, fairly strongly, or not very 
strongly ? 











1964 1966 1970 

1. Very strongly 543% 555% 51:9% 
2. Fairly strongly 32°3 31°9 33°5 
3. Not very strongly 13°4 126 14:6 
- 100:0 , 100'0 100-0 


(N = 1270) (N = 1332) (N = 1018) 


* In 1970 two different questions were asked. The first column of figures in the table 
represents the combined responses to the two questions. The figures in parentheses 
are the responses to the question in its form of 1964 and 1966. The other question and 
the distribution of responses was as follows: 


Do you think that the number of immigrants that have been let into this country is 
all right, or not? (Have there been too many or too few let in?) 





1. Yes, all right 22:0 
2. No, too many 73°9 
3. No, too few vl 
4. Don’t know 3:0 
1000 

(N = 264) 


In order to. make the answers to this question comparable to those of the other 
question, the first and third categories were combined. 


of, opinion in an ordinal scale from favourable to strongly anti-immi- 
grant.™ The distribution of these opinions within the English white 
population at the time of the elections of 1964, 1966 and 1970 is shown 
in Table II. Almost identical percentages of the population are found in 
each of the categories of opinion from one time period to another. The 
mean level of opinion.on the four-point immigration scale was 3-08 in 
1964, 3°08 in 1966, and 3°12 in 1970. In all three years, the population 
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TABLE -II Dependent variable: opinion on immigration, 1964-70 
1964 


1966 1970 

1. Favourable 13:8% 14°5% 13°3% 
om Weakly anti-immigrant II5 10°5 ' 98 
3. Moderately anti-immigrant 278 27°2 28-3 
4. Strongly anti-immigrant 46:9 an _486 
100'0 100'0 


(N = 1468) we oe (N = 1016) 


of England averaged a response just above the moderately anti- 
immigrant level. Despite the different social and political circumstances 
of each period of time, the overall structure of attitudes towards immi- 
grants within the English population did not change. 


THE IMPACT OF SOCIAL GONTEXT 


By combining the 1966 sample census data for Parliamentary consti- 
„ tuencies with the Butler—Stokes sample survey data for 1964, 1966 and 
1970, one is able to test the aforementioned hypotheses by relating 
social context to individual opinion.?* Figure 1 presents the subdivi- 
sions of the social context variables under consideration. The cor- 
relations between social context variables and opinion on immigra- 
tion for all three elections are presented in Table III.27 Contrary to 
expectation, social context variables are without exception correlated 
very weakly with opinion on immigration. Very few variables correlate 


FIGURE I one ee ee s 
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TABLE III! Simple correlations between social context variables and opinion on immigration, 


1964-70 


Social context variable 





- 


. Percentage of New Commonwealth 


. immigrants in constituency 


Tye uo y 


- 
Sp py 


_ 
“m 


. Northern region (dummy) 
. South-west region (dummy) 


West Midlands region (dummy) 


. North-west region (dummy) 


East Midlands and East Anglia 
region (dummy) 


. London region (dummy) 


South-east region (dummy) 
Region (multiple R) 

Percentage of males in constituency 
currently unemployed 


. Percentage of males in 


. constituency with no job in the 


12. 


13. 


last-year (long-term unemployment) 
Percentage of private households 
with exclusive use of bath, hot water, 
and inside toilet ` 

Index of population density in 
constituency, number of people per 


- private house 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18, 


Percentage of economically active 
and retired males aged 15 and over 
who were/are professional workers 
Percentage of economically active 

and retired males who are/were 
employers and managers 

Percentage of economically active 
and retired males who are/were 
non-manual workers 

Percentage of economically active 
and retired males who are/were 
foremen, skilled manual workers, and 
workers on own account (other than 
professional workers) : 
Percentage of economically active and 
retired males who are/were semi- 
skilled, agricultural, or personal 


service workers 


. Percentage of economically active 


and retired males who are/were 
unskilled manual workers 


. Percentage of economically active 


males engaged in agricultural operations 


. Percentage of private households 


with no car 


. Percentage of private households 


with one car 


Obinions on immigrati 


1964 1966 . 1970 
064* 075" -069* 
"003 —'057*  =—-019 
—"051 —*009 “O41 
-086* , -063* 022 
T027 , — "044 —*005 
“+034 ‘O17 012 
—-005 054" ‘O17 
016 —-013 —-062 
“105 -108 ‘O77 
—'025 —*049 047 
—042 —-062* 039 
—041 > —-02I —-063* 
039,  054* “O31 
—-049 —044 © "116" 
—-074* —"015 —-083* 
—010 - ‘00g — -060 
‘079* "044 072* 
— oll —-006 053 
-066* 002 073* 
—-o6o* 025 —005 
—-067* o18 073" 
— -043 028 —'052 


p 


Pa 
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Social context variable Opinions on immigration 
1964 1966 1970 

23. Percentage of private households 

with two or more cars —-o60*  —-006 —:077* 
24. Percentage of cars per private 

housebold —-052* ‘O13 —-065 
25. Percentage of population over 

65 years of age —-030 —o1g 016 
26. Percentage of population born in 

Irish Republic 057™ -o66* +032 


* Significant at -o5 level one-tailed test. 


even as highly as -o5 with immigration opinion, and only three—per- 
centage of professionals in the constituency in 1970 and region (when 
the dummy variables are combined) in 1964 and 1966—correlate above 
-10. Even as far back as 1964, opinions on immigration were very 
widely dispersed throughout various contextual circumstances. It seems 
to matter very little in which region respondents reside, what the age 
composition of their constituencies are, what the class composition of 
their constituencies are, what material possessions surround them, how 
large coloured and Irish immigration into their constituencies has been, 
or what competition for jobs and housing exists in their immediate 
areas. There are simply no strong correlations between social context 
variables and opinion on immigration. 

Since the bivariate relationships universally proved to be so weak, 
perhaps the effects of some important variables are masked by others. 
This can be examined by a multivariate analysis. Rasmussen has pro- 
vided an explicit model for what several other authors have suggested, 
namely that region, the presence of New Commonwealth immigrants, 


v job competition and housing competition together make up the con- 


r 


t 


ditions most conducive to anti-immigrant opinions. Using ecological 
data, he argues that the proportion of immigrants is negatively related 
to Labour voting strength outside the Southern region (where London 
dominates), because job competition (measured by the unemployment 
rate and the percentage of unskilled manual workers in the constituency) 
and housing competition (measured by the percentage of people with 
exclusive use of a bath and a toilet) is more intense in the other re- 
gions.28 The ecological inference is that regional differences in housing 
amenities and employment lead to varying levels of hostility towards 
immigrants, with people more hostile to immigrants being more likely 
to vote for the Conservative party. 

Table IV shows the results of a' multiple regression of the dependent 
variable, opinion on immigration expressed by individual respondents, 
with the independent social context variables representing the hypo- 
theses of the Rasmussen model as well as other independent variables 
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found to be signficantly related with immigration opinion in any of the 
three time periods.2° Included among these variables are the percent- 
age of New Commonwealth immigrants in the constituency, region (7 


dummy variables), short-term unemployment, long-term employment, ~ 


percentage of private households with full amenities, population den- 
sity, percentage of professional workers, percentage of managers, 
percentage of skilled workers, percentage of unskilled workers, percent- 
age of agricultural workers, percentage of households with no car and 
percentage of Irish immigrants. No causal ordering of these variables 
is presumed. It is not possible to gauge even a typical temporal sequence 
of the impact of these contextual factors on the lives of individual res- 
pondents. Contextual elements affect individuals in different sequences, 
depending on when the individual enters the constituency and how 
sensitive he is to his surroundings. Accordingly, the following analysis 
should be considered an analysis of multiple associations rather than a 
causal analysis, strictly speaking. Even though no casual order is pre- 
sumed, it is still possible to test for the net effects of individual variables 
and the possible masking effects of variables. 

The net effect coefficients (6’s and beta-weights) demonstrate that of 
the measures employed, only two in 1964, three in 1966 and two in 
1970 differed significantly from zero. No variable was significantly 
related to individual immigration opinions in all three years. About the 
only consistent feature revealed by the regression analysis is the amount 
of variance in the dependent variable explained by the independent 
variables, approximately 2 per cent. 

When the three periods are considered together, it is rather obvious 
that social context by itself does not make a very large contribution to 
differences in attitudes towards immigrants. Variance explanation is 
extremely low, and the relative importance of variables differs from 
one time to another. Multivariate explanations of the effect of different 
social contexts are no better than the bivariate ones. The low explana- 
tory power and instability of comparative importance of the social 
context variables lends little credence to any of the hypotheses about 
the effects of social context upon individual attitudes. Since many of the 
social context variables are much more highly intercorrelated among 
themselves than they are with the dependent variable, one cannot even 
be certain that the ones with significant net effect coefficients are 
actually having the indicated impact on immigration opinion separate 
from the effects of the other social context variables. In short, this 
analysis casts doubt on whether any of the standard social context 
variables are consistently related to attitudes on immigration. 


DISQUSSION 


Despite Rasmussen’s well-elaborated model of the multivariate effect 


of social context upon individual attitudes toward immigrants, the data ? 


» 
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do not support any of the hypotheses involved. The results of this multi- 
variate analysis indicate that Schaefer is correct when he argues that 
social environment has only a minimal effect on English racial atti- 


r~ tudes.30 Inferences from impressionistic studies, ecological analysis, and 


F 


singular surveys do not hold up when subjected to a longitudinal, 
multivariate analysis of the effect of social context on individual be- 
haviour. 

Perhaps the most surprising finding of all is the very weak relation- 
ship of region to opinions on immigration. As outlined previously, a 
considerable body of work suggests that there are distinct regional 
differences within Britain in attitudes towards immigrants. An examin- 
ation of the regression coefficients in Table IV shows that the West 
Midlands region, along with the south-east had a statistically significant 
relationship to opinion on immigration in 1964. The West Midlands 
maintained this relationship in 1966. In that year London also had a 
statistically significant, though weak, relationship with attitudes towards 
immigrants. By 1970, however, even the previously weak regional 
differences had disappeared. At a time when the thesis of British 
social and political homogeneity is under increasing attack, this is a 
reminder that in some attitudes Englishmen are still very much alike.31 
There is little evidence here to indicate that the West Midlands and 
London deserve their reputations of being racist and cosmopolitan 
respectively. 

Since the reaction towards immigrants was much the same, why has 
the impact of region been considered so great by so many commenta- 
tors? Butler and Stokes offer one plausible explanation that continuing 
media attention to hostility towards immigrants in the West Midlands 
has created the impression that this is an atypical area.33 Furthermore, 
as Frasure has demonstrated, Conservative M.P.s from the West Mid- 
lands have been far more hostile to immigrants than Parliamentarians 
from other areas of the country.*3 The fact that West Midlands Conser- 
vative M.P.s have views onimmigration policy reflecting more accurately 
the views of their constituents than do M.P.s from other regions prob- 
ably contributes to the impression of West Midlands anti-immigrant 
virulence. Analysis of individual public attitudes, however, indicates 
that West Midlands opinion differs very little from that in other areas 
of England. 

Of the other social context variables, the percentage of New Common- 
wealth immigrants in a constituency might be expected to have the 
strongest relationship to attitudes on immigration. The linear relation- 
ship is, however, uniformly weak or non-existent. Since the colour 
shock and tipping point hypotheses cannot be tested by multiple 
regression methods, a cross-tabulation of the percentage of immigrants 
in a constituency with opinion on immigration is presented in Table V. 
In 1964 strongly anti-immigrant responses increased appreciably when 
the percentage of immigrants in a constituency became larger than 3 
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per cent. In 1966 this tipping point for increased hostility had reached 
4 per cent. By 1970, however, such differential attitudes towards immi- 
grants by the percentage of them in the constituency had disappeared. 


TABLE V Opinion on immigration by ee fs new Sstareniatth immigrants a 
constituency, 1964—1970 








Opinion on Percentage of new commonwealth immigrants in constituency 
immigration o-i - 101-2 201-300 3-OI-4 4or+ 
1964 . 
1. Favourable 13% 15% | 14% 12% 14% 
2. Weakly anti-immigrant 14 | 10 Il 8 7 
3. Moderately anti-immigrant 29 27 34 25 22 
4. Strongly anti-immigrant "44 B AL 55 57 
100 100 100 100 100 
(717) (375) (109) (66) (201) 
P < 05 T = +070 R? = -005 
1966 
1. Favourable 15% 16% 18% 19% 10% 
2. Weakly anti-immigrant. 1t 10 10 5 10 
3. Moderately anti-immigrant 27 31 28 34 2I 
4. Strongly anti-immigrant 4 8 44 42 59 
` I00 100 _100 100 100 
(742) (388) (109) (64) (237) 
p< 05 ‘r = 089 'R? = -008 
1970 oe 
1. Favourable 13% 16% 9% 13% 11% 
2. Weakly anti-immigrant II 9 8 5 10 
3. Moderately anti-immigrant 29 go 3I Bh, 24, 
4. Strongly anti-immigrant 47 45 52 58 55 
100 100 100 /  I00 100 
N = 1016 i ; (525) (224) (71)- (42) (153) 
‘ pons. r= 075 R? = -006 





There is no evidence in Table V to support the colour shock hypoth- 
esis, while the evidence for the tipping point hypothesis is inconclusive. 
First hand experience with coloured people apparently has very little 
effect on ‘people’s immigration opinions. 


CONCLUSION 


The above findings do not necessarily mean that mass perceptions of 
the social context may not be important. Previous studies have shown 
that the frequently voiced impressions that immigrants are a burden on 
the economy and on the national welfare services are in error; in fact, 
the reverse is true.3 These facts, however, have not erased the erron- 
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#eous mass perceptions of the relationships among immigrants, the 
economy and welfare services, perceptions on which people base their 


ai immigration opinions.®¢ Similarly, perceived entrance of coloured 


r 
A 
» 


a 


` 


€mmigrants into the community, perceived job, competition and per- 
ceived housing competition, may be factors leading individuals to 
opinions favouring stringent control of immigration. Whatever the 
subjectively perceived social context; the above analysis shows that in 
itself the actual social situation at the constituency level does not have 
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The, educational and T aspirations of 
Asian immigrant and English school- leavers— 
“a saa oe 


ABSTRACT 


TNTRODUGTION e ped 


This study was conducted in two senior comprehensive schools in 
one of the Outer London boroughs :which contains a considerable 
proportion of Asian immigrants. Two: questionnaires were adminis- 
tered to 42 Asian pupils (27 boys and 15 girls), and 50 English pupils 
(27 boys and 23 girls). of- school-leaving age. The two groups were 


. matched as closely as possible Py age, sex, form, eg and 


intelligence. . . 

The study showed that Agen boys and girls, as compared to their 
English counterparts, expressed significantly higher educational as 
well as vocational aspirations. Compared with the English sample, the 
Asians also showed higher inter-generation occupational mobility. 
The .possible reasons for the higher educational and vocational 
aspirations of the Asians were.considered to be parental motivational 
sare eee to the UK. and ethnic coloured.minority status. 


RETEN 


‘Dating the inset two ee or so, the British social scene has changed 
considerably due to the influx of immigrants froni the New Common- 
wealth countries.. British society has become multi-racial and the 

X character of many schools, especially in inner cities, has been changed 
dramatically since the 1950s. The number. of immigrant children in 
schools has risen. considerably and in some schools this increase is as 
much as twenty to thirty fold as compared to the late 1950s. More a 
„more of these youngsters:are approaching the: school-leaving age; 
“1968 their number was around 10,000, while in 1976 the number of 
coloured school-leavers was above 50,000, and in some areas where 
there is a concentration of immigrants (such as Southall, Middx., and 
Leicester), the percentages of coloured school-leavers were 25 to 33 of 
the total school-leavers’ groups. 


In recent years, some interest has.been.shown‘in studying the prob- 


‘lems of immigrant school-leavers, especially after the two official 
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reports, the Hunt Report and the Report of the Parliamentary Select 4 
Committee on Coloured School Leavers.? Contradictory opinions have 
been expressed about the nature of their aspirations by various organ- 
izations and individuals who deal with the young immigrants. Looking» 
at the evidence presented to the Parliamentary Select Committee on 
Coloured School Leavers,? one finds that the official agencies, like the 
Youth Employment Executive and the Department of Employment 
and Productivity, emphasized the fact that the coloured school-leavers 
have comparatively higher and unrealistic aspirations, while the un- 
official agencies dealing directly with the immigrants like the Institute ` 
of Race Relations, Runnymede Trust and the Indian Workers Associa- 
tion (Southall) pointed out in their evidence that the aspirations of the 
immigrant youngsters in no way differed from the aspirations of the 
native youth. In the N.F.E.R. survey on immigrant children in schools, 4 
different head teachers expressed almost contradictory views on the 
aspirations of young Asian immigrants. + 

The little empirical evidence on the educational and vocational, 
aspirations of coloured youngsters is also inconclusive. Some of the 
earlier studies carried out'on the second generation of coloured immi- 
grants in the Bute Town, Cardiff by Little, in the East End of London ~ 
by Banton and in Liverpool by Richmond, pointed out the very 
depressed aspirations of these youngsters.’ For example, Bloom who 
replicated Little’s study in the Bute Town, Cardiff, reported, ‘During 
the last decade, not a single coloured se of Bute Town has 
reached University.’6 

In their studies of young immigrants, both Peter Figueroa and J. K. 
Bhatnager” pointed out that there were no ‘significant differences be- ” 
tween their aspirations and those of their counterparts, the English 
youngsters. But Beetham® in his study of immigrant school-leavers in 
Birmingham found that they expressed higher aspirations which were 
more or less unrealistic in relation to their attainments in school and” 
the job opportunities in-the district. 

In a recent study in Newcastle-on-Tyne, Taylor® produced evidence 
of higher aspirations as well as higher academic and vocational achieve- 
ments of his Asian school-leavers'as compared with his matched < 
English group. In this study, an effort was made to clarify some of the 
points raised in the previous studies about the nature of educational and 
vocational aspirations of school-leavers, especially those who originate 
from the countries of the Indian sub-continent, i.e. India and Paki-_ 
stan. 


be 


THE SAMPLE 


This study was conducted in two senior comprehensive schools in one 
of the Outer London boroughs where the Asian population has grown ’ 
considerably since 1965. This borough came into being in 1965 as a* 
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result of the reorganization of the Greater London boroughs. The 
two-tier pattern of comprehensive education was adopted in 1968; 
the 11-14 age group forming the junior comprehensives and the 
14-16-+ group the senior comprehensives. There are ten senior compre- 
hensive schools in the borough, eight of which were selective schools 
before the reorganization. The two participating schools are amongst the 
old selective schools. Both of these schools are ten form entry schools and 
provide a great variety of curriculum options. The Asian children are 
scattered in almost all the streams and subject groups. The number of 
Asian immigrant children in the borough schools is increasing. In 1965 
there were only 430 Asian children in the school while in 1972 their 
number rose to 1,680. 

It was initially intended to include 50 Asian and 50 English would-be 
school-leavers in the sample, but there were only 47 Asian youngsters 
(of 15+) in both the schools in that year (1973-4). The Asian young- 
sters to be included in the sample were to satisfy the following two 
criteria: 

1. They should have adequate proficiency in written and spoken 

English. Two of the youngsters who, in the opinion of their form 

teachers, had insufficient knowledge of English were excluded. 

2. They themselves, or both their parents, should have been born 

from one of the countries of the Indian sub-continent, i.e. India, 

Pakistan or Bangladesh. Three of those who did not satisfy this 

criterion were.excluded. 

NOTE: The word ‘Asian’ in this paper is used in its ‘popular usage’, 

i.e. referring to the people originating from the countries of the 

Indian sub-continent. 


MATCHING OF THE TWO SAMPLES 


It is very difficult, if not impossible, to match two groups of youngsters 
who originate from very different ethnic, cultural and religious back- 
grounds. Attempts have been made in the past in various cross-cultural 
and inter-cultural studies,19 to match various ethnic groups on such 
variables as sex, age, intelligence and attainments, etc. The two groups, 
in the present study, were matched as far as possible on the following 
variables. 


(a) Educational Matching: The English sample was drawn from the 
same schools and also from the same forms as the Asians. 

(b) Sex: The Asian boys were matched with English boys and Asian 
girls with the English girls. 

(c) Age: The two groups were also matched on the basis of their 
mean ages. The Asian group as a whole was rather older (mean age 
16:1 years compared with the English mean age of 15:72 years) but 
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the mean age difference of 0-28 years was not found to be Saca 
cant. -, , 

(d) Intelligence: ‘The two groups were matched on their scores on the 

A-H 4 (N.F.E.R., A. Heim, 1970) test of intelligence. Though the 

average grades of the English sample were comparatively higher, 

yet the differences between the two groups were not found to be 

statistically significant. - 


Thus the final sample of the study was: 


; Boys Girls Total 
Asians 27 15 42 
English 27 23 ; 50 
Total 54 38 92 











A cautionary note is in order here about the sampling bias. While 
Asian subjects constituted more or less the total school-leavers’ popula- 
tion of the two schools, the English subjects were in no way representa- 
tive of the total English school-leavers of those schools. As nearly 85 
per cent-of the Asian sample was from the lower and middle streams, 
the English sample was also drawn from these streams. All the English 
subjects included in the sample were born in the U.K. from white 
parents. 


MEASURES USED TO COLLEQT THE DATA 


There were three main variables to be studied: —- 

r. Educational aspirations, i.e. educational plans and wishes. 

2. Vocational aspirations, i.e. vocational plans and wishes. 

3. Inter-generation occupational mobility, i.e. the comparison of 

parents’ occupations with the vocational plans of their children. 

Two separate questionnaires were used; one to elicit their education- 
al and vocational aspirations and the second to find their background 
information about their socio-economic status, birth place, etc. 

. For group comparison, Chi square test of significance with Yates’ 
correction was employed. 


DATA ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 
I. EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 


For measuring the educational aspirations, two criterion measures were 
employed: 
(a) The intentions and wishes for school-leaving ages. 
(b) The intentions and wishes for higher education after leaving 
school. 
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i To know their intentions about school-leaving age, they were asked: 
At what age do you think you will leave school? At 16, 17, 18 or after. 


q The results for the two groups indicated that while 15 per cent of the 
Asian boys and 20 per cent of the Asian girls intended to leave school at 
the statutory school-leaving age, as many as 55 per cent of the English 
boys and 80 per cent of the English girls thought of leaving school at the 
age of 16. These differences between the two groups were found to be 
highly significant. (Boys: Chi? = 9:82; P < ‘oz. Girls: Chi? = 

< 8-92; P < -or) 


To know their wishes for school-leaving ages they were asked: Imagine that 
Jou were free to leave school at any time you liked, when would you like to leave 
school—before 16, at 16, 17, 18 or after? 


The results for the two groups are presented in Table I. 
ranz 1 Showing the wishes for school-Leaving ages of Asian and English groups 

















Ages Asians _ English 
a Boys Girls Boys Girls 
N % N % N % N % 
| Before 16 I 4 o o 4 15 5 Qi 
At 16 $ I I 7 13 48 I0 43 
After 16 23 85 14 93 10 37 8 36 
a Total 27 100 15 100 27 100 23 100 





It is obvious from the above table that as many as 15 per cent of the 
~ English boys and 21 per cent of the English girls, against only 4 per cent 
of the Asian boys and none of the Asian girls, expressed their wish to 
leave school before the age of 16. On the other hand, 85 per cent of the 
, Asian boys and 93 per cent of the Asian girls against 37 per cent of 
English boys and 36 per cent of the English girls wished to remain in 
».school after the age of 16. These differences between the two groups 
were found to be statistically significant. (Boys: Chi? = 11-22; P < -01, 
Girls: Chi? = 10-47; P < -or.) 
The second measure of their educational aspirations was their inten- 
tions and wishes for higher education. To find out their intentions for 
“higher education, they were asked: When you leave school, what do you think 
you will do? £ x hes 
(a) get a job straight away? 
(b) get an apprenticeship? . 
(c) go to a college of further education? 
<, (@) go to a university or a polytechnic? 
* (e) any other. : 34 
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` 








Their responses are tabulated in the following Table II. ` 
TABLE II Tis conpron ha Asian ond English groups on thai et ebinat Ñ 
intentions ` F 
Asians - English 
Boys ' . Girls Boys ` Girls 
N w N% N-% N % 

Continuity of a 
education after . 

leaving school ' 1g +48. 13 86 6 22 3 18 ` 





Forty-eight per cent of the Asian boys and 86 per cent of the Asian 
girls, against 22 per cent.of the English boys and 13 per. cent of the 
English girls were intending to continue their higher education. The » 
differences between the two groups were found to be significant. (Chi?, 
= 12°70; P < -o1) 

To find out their wishes for higher education, the youngsters were 
asked: If you could do whatever you wanted to do, which of these would you ~ 
rather do when you leave school? 

(a) get a job straight away? 

(b) get an apprenticeship? 

(c) go to a college of further education? 

(d) go to a university or a polytechnic? 

(e) any other. p 


The following results were obtained: 


TABLE III Showing the wishes for future education of Asian and English groups 








Asians English 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
NA N% N% N % A 
Those who wished for a : 
higher education 14 52 13 87 7 26 3 I3 





The results as shown in the above table were almost similar to the 
results tabulated in Table II. While 52 per cent of Asian boys and 87` 
per cent of Asian girls expressed a wish for higher education, only 26 
per cent of English boys and 13 per cent of English girls wished for 
higher education; these differences between the wish levels of the two 
groups were found to be significant. (Boys: Chi? = 3- ar P lies between 
-o5 and -10. Girls: Chi? = 16°28; P< ʻor.) . x 

Thus, on both these measures ‘of educational aspirations, the Asian* 
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group, both boys and girls, showed significantly higher aspirations as 
compared to their counterparts, the English boys and girls. These 
results thus replicated the findings of the two earlier studies by Beetham 
and Taylor.4 

Another interesting trend emerged from the above figures, i.e. com- 
paratively more Asian girls than boys expressed a wish for higher 
education. The possible explanation for these higher educational as- 
pirations of Asian girls may be sought in the general trend for higher 
education of girls in the Indian subcontinent, where more and more 
girls are trying to catch up with the boys during the last two decades. 


2. VOCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 


To find out their vocational aspirations, the subjects were asked to 
indicate their intentions and wishes for their future jobs. The job titles 
given by the respondents were then assigned to the six occupational 
prestige categories of: 


1. Higher professional and big business. 

2. Medium professional, managers, etc. 

3. White collar—clerical and skilled blue collar. 
4. Semi-skilled. 

5. Unskilled and routine jobs. 

6. Unemployed, etc. 


These categories have been adapted from the Registrar General’s 
Classification of Occupations of 1966.12 

Their intentions for future occupations were elicited on the following 
question: What sort of job you think you will do when you leave school? 

Their responses are tabulated below: 


TABLE IV Intentional levels of job choices of Asian and English groups 
a a a o o o o 





Occupational Asians English 
categories 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
N % N % N % N % 
1&2 3 H o o I 4 o o 
3 15 56 12 8o 10 37 13 57 
4 9 33 3 20 13 7 30 
5 o o o o 3 H 3 13 





Total 27 100 15 100 27 100 23 100 
el 
The comparison of the two groups by combining their responses in 


the Occupational Categories 1, 2 and 3 against 4 and 5, and employing 
2 X 2 contingency tables for the Chi® test, indicated the significant 
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differences between the choices of the two groups (P< -05). The Asian 
group as a whole expressed higher job intentions as compered to the 
English group. 

To ascertain their wishes for future jobs, they were ee Now, sup- 
posing you are free to choose whatever job you want, what job would you like to 
have: ? ‘ ` 

Table V below presents ‘he comparison between both the groups on 
their wishes for future Joba.: 


TABLE V a mere E 











Occupational Asians English 
categories 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
N % N % N % N % 
1&2 9 34 6 40 9 - 33 3 13 
8 12 44 8 53 9 33 116 70 
4 6 22 ery; 9 33 4 17 
5 o © [e] o o o o o 
Total 27 100 15 100 27 99 ° 23 100 





The boys as well as girls in both the groups raised their expectations 
at wish levels for-their futùre jobs, but the Asians, as‘a whole, wished 
for more high-level, jobs than ‘their counterparts, the' English. The 
interesting thing is ae none oF the Jongere wished for unskilled 
occupations: 


Looking at their fiure votes plans and wishes in the ave ‘ 


Tables IV and V, three trends seem to emerge. 

Both the boys and girls in the Asian as well as the English groups 
raised their hopes for better jobs at wish level compared with intentional 
level. The differences between their plans and wishes for future jobs 
were, however, found to be significant in the case of Asian girls (P < -05) 
and English boys only (P <-05). The finding of this study that the 
youngsters raise their aspirations at wish level as against their inten- 
tional level of job choice, is in accordance with the findings of some of 
the earlier studies, e.g. Harrison, Brookover et al. and Stephenson.8 

Secondly, the boys as a group ‘aspired for higher category occupations 
than the girls. This finding is again in line with the previous research 
studies, e.g. Joseph and Veness.14 

_ Thirdly, the main finding of this study is that the Asian youngsters 
as a group compared with the English youngsters showed higher voca- 
tional aspirations, i.e. intentions as well as wishes. This finding is again 


in accordance with two of the earlier studies carried out on the Asian 


school-leavers, i.e. Beetham and Taylor. 


ee) 
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á 
| A INTENDED OCQUPATIONAL MOBILITY OF ASIAN AND 
“AS ENGLISH GROUPS 


i Ý The data collected on the occupational intentions of the boys in both 
sf the groups was compared with their fathers’ job levels. The comparison 
Xg between the two groups is presented in Table VI below. 
) 


“i TABLE vi Comparison of youngsters’ job intentions and fathers’ actual job levels 


. 














ae Asians English 
Fob levels * Fathers Boys * Fathers Boys 
C NA N% N % N% 
fv ir&e 2 8 3.4m 2 8 I 4 
a oe 3 12 15 56 8 32 10 37 
, 4 12 4B 9 33 12 48 1g 48 
> 5 - 8 32 o o 3 2 3 n 
j 25 I00 27 100 25 100 27 100 
A 


vr 


L -i * No information was available from two Asian and also from two English fathers 


pi ' about their occupations. l 
© Itis clear from the above table that as many as 67 per cent of the 

D Asian boys were thinking of taking up occupations in the 1, 2 and 3 
L job levels although only 20 per cent of their fathers were holding jobs at 
`” these levels. On the other hand, none of them showed the intention of 
, Joining unskilled manual occupations in social class 5, while as many as 
al 32 per cent of their fathers were engaged in those occupations. There is 

la slight tendency to aspire to higher social level jobs on the part of the 
: English youngsters also (compared with their fathers’ present job 
-levels), but this is not significant. 

In the case of the girls, the differences between their job choices and 
, their mothers’ present job levels was even greater in the case of Asians. 
_ While all the Asian girls showed intentions for full-time jobs, only 
S0 per cent of their mothers were working. As many as 80 per cent of 
/ , the Asian girls chose their future jobs in social class 3, while only one 
-‘Sf the mothers was engaged in that lėvel of occupation. There was no 

significant difference between the level of job choices of English girls 

gompared with the job levels of their mothers. 

This study thus focuses upon an important possible determinant of 
i „7T ferential occupational mobility rates, 


DISGUSSION 
a ’ 








` Some of the studies mentioned earlier! carried out on the second genera- 

` -tion of coloured immigrants, reported their depressed educational and 
z ¢"vocational aspirations as compared to the native white youngsters. For 
example: Bloom!” wrote, ‘We see a second and third generation of 


yi 
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f 
a? 


coloured immigrants which lives in a quasi-ghetto, is denied the oppor- < 


tunities available to white English-speaking migrants, is less ambitious, `,’ 


achieves less than they do.’ 


On the other hand, the ‘studies carried out in Birmingham and ;: 


Newcastle-on-Tyne,18 indicated the higher aspirations of the coloured ` 


¢ 
< 


a 


as 
mi 


youngsters as compared to their class-fellows. Beetham? attributed : 
their higher and rather unrealistic aspirations to their lack of assimila- 


tion and understanding of the English culture; also to the absence of the 
normal processes of socialization which operate in lowering the aspira- 
tions of the native youngsters, i.e. 11+ selection and knowing about 
others of the same ability getting jobs. His first argument may partly be 
acceptable in the case of the newly arrived immigrant youngster, but 
none of the youngsters in my study were newly arrived, so it is not 


y 


~ 


EE 


applicable as the possible reason for their higher aspirations. His second `- 


argument about the absence of socialization processes again may be 


a 


applicable to his own sample which was drawn from secondary modern \- 
schools, unlike the sample in the present study which was from com- ` 


prehensive schools where there was no 11+ selection. 


4 


In Taylor’s study of Newcastle-on-Tyne,”° the high aspirations of the ._” 
Asian youngsters may be attributed to their higher parental socio- ~ 


economic status. There was a marked difference between the socio- 
economic conditions of the two groups. While as many as 55 per cent.. 
of his Asian fathers were self-employed, 94 per cent were house owndfs’ , 


and 38 per cent owned more than one house. By contrast, 75 per cent 


C 


of his English fathers were employees and 79 per cent were council or“: 
private tenants. In my study, the comparison of the fathers’ occupations S 
of the two groups clearly tilts the balance in favour of the English =" 


sample. There are more English fathers in higher class occupations than; 
the Asian fathers. (Refer to Table VI.) 


I would like to discuss this phenomenon of higher educational and © 


vocational aspirations of the Asian youngsters (compared with their 
counterparts, the white youngsters) in terms of three main factors: 


1. Positive parental attitude towards education and higher aspira- 
tions and their keen interest in their child’s future plans. 

2. Their status as immigrants in Britain. 

3. Their coloured minority status. 


rA 


Taking the first factor of positive parental attitude towards education, it is ' 


I. 
well known that respect for the educated and for education is inherent 


in the Indian culture. Brahamins, the educated class, are always ele- * 


vated to the highest status in the social hierarchy. With such a cultural 


tradition of having respect for education, Asian youngsters aspired for . 


longer schooling and higher education. 
However, a more potent factor is the greater interest in the future 


education and future vocations of the Asian parents compared with the > 
English parents. The youngsters were asked to indicate the degree of 
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their parental interest in their future as they see it. As many as 81 per 
gent of the Asian group perceived their parents as having a ‘great 
“terest in their future, as against 63 per cent of the English sample, and 
the difference between the responses of the two groups were found to be 
statistically significant (P < -05). Almost similar results of greater 
parental interest of Asian parents were reported by Beetham and Tay- 
lor. For example, in his study, Taylor reported that 49 per cent of the 
Asian boys said that their parents were very much in favour of their 

staying at school, and 62 per cent that they were in favour to a greater 
or lesser degree. This compares with only 14 per cent and 34 per cent 
respectively of the English youngsters. 

An allied factor is the parental pressure for higher aspirations. 

Kahl, in his study on the educational aspirations of adolescents, found 
, that parental pressure, i.e. a clear and overt attempt by either or both 
‘parents to influence their son ‘to go to college’, accounted for the higher 
educational aspirations of the boys. 

In this study, the youngsters were asked to indicate whether their 
| future plans were in accordance or against the wishes of their parents. 
~4s many as 48 per cent of the Asian boys. against 22 per cent of the 

nglish boys chose their future careers in accordance with their parents’ 
_wishes. The significant difference between the two groups, however, 
kemerged in the response category of “Would let me choose and not 
-jnterfere.’? While 70 per cent of the English boys and 65 per cent of the 
English girls ticked this response, only 22 per cent of the Asian boys and 
|33 per cent of the Asian girls did so. This shows that more of the Asian 
"parents exert some sort of pressure on the future plans of their children. 
I may conclude that the Asian family’s cultural traditions, the greater 
- parental interest and greater pressure for higher future goals, may be the 
~ plausible explanations for the higher educational and vocational aspira- 
tions of the Asian immigrant school-leavers. 

2. Migration to the United Kingdom. It is a common belief that people 
. who migrate are the people of unusual ambition and enterprise, though 
havent evidence on this point is not conclusive. Arif Hussain™ wrote 

.. out the ‘Pakistanis in Britain’, ‘It is felt that the people (Pakistani) 
who came to England often tend to be those with an above average 


share of initiative. Their reason for leaving Pakistan is not that they 


t 


i 


| are rejected by their own community, but rather than being enter- 


\ prising and ambitious, they are unable to reconcile themselves to the 
he 


“lack of opportunities.’ 

From my interviews with the Asian youngsters and their parents, I 
gathered the impression that even before their arrival here, they had 
high hopes for their better future in this country. Imperial England has 
always been associated as a land of knowledge and opportunities in the 
minds of the Indian peasant, who calls it ‘vilayat’ (Blighty). As Ursula 


} Sharma?4 wrote, ‘Vilayat is a land which is far away and very rich, a 


kind of peasant Eldorado.’ 


K 
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The fact of their. migration to the U.K. (the land of opportut#ties) 
-naturally enhances the aspirations of the migrants, especially: those 
coming from the former British colonies such as India. 

3. Coloured minority status. E. Krausz®6 wrote, ‘Minority status is not’ 
only lower, it means exclusion from full participation.’ Some of the 
studies carried out on the other minority groups such as the Jews by 
Krausz, and the Polish by Patterson?” showed the higher aspirations in 
those groups too. Martin Deutsch?8 in his New York studies also found a` 
similar trend of higher aspirations amongst his Negro subjects. 

The minority status creates a sense of insecurity which may, in turn, ' 
lead either to over-anxiety for improving one’s lot, or apathy. Both Eir 
-these states of mind depend very much on the attitudes of the dominant 
majorities towards the minorities, and also on the inter strengths of the ` 
minorities themselves. The attitude of the dominant white majorit -g 
towards them in Britain is causing anxiety in the minds of thes:- 
youngsters about their future fulfilments. Some of the earlier studies 
carried out in Britain have pointed out the existence of colour ui. 
crimination in the field of job placements. 

Comparatively higher numbers of Asian youngsters expressed their 
worries about their future occupations—as many as 67 per cent of the 
Asian boys and 80 per cent of the Asian girls, against 41 per cent of the 
English boys and 48 per cent of the English girls, responded that they’ 
were worried whether they would be able to seek suitable jobs. ‘These: - 
differences in their responses were found to be significant (P < 05). 

While giving reasons for their being worried about their future jobs, — 
only one Asian boy mentioned ‘colour prejudice’ as one of the factors. $ 
Beetham and Taylors? also reported similar results in their studies, 
but different results emerged when I personally interviewed: seven ` 
Asian high aspirers; six of them definitely mentioned ‘colour discrimin- ` 
ation’ and ‘colour prejudice’ as one of the factors causing anxiety ' 
about their future job. Figueroa,’ who was himself from the West : 
Indies, reported almost similar results. In their study of coloured grad- 
uates, Ballard and Holden® also reported similar anxieties of coloured 
youngsters about their futures. For example, one Asian student studying 
for his ‘A’ levels was reported to have said, “There are no difficulties in. 
going to University or College, but the prospects of finding a good job 

after qualifying are not bright.’ A 

So I would say that anxiety generated by their coloured minority » 
status might be a part explanation of the higher educational and“ 
vocational aspirations of the Asian youngsters. As Dipak Nandy* wrote, 


















... that higher aspirations of the’coloured youngsters may also * 
reflect an understanding by coloured immigrants and their children-’ 
that in an alien and white world they must aim higher and be better - 
to get as far as their white counterparts. 
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GON GCLUSIONS 


The Asian youngsters in this study are aspiring for higher educational 
_and vocational status as compared to their counterparts, the English 
youngsters, and their higher aspirations may partly be explained by 

. their parental higher interest and greater expectations, partly by their 
` migration to the U.K. and partly by their coloured minority status. 
These Asian youngsters were hopeful of being more successful than 
their parents because they thought that they had a better education and 
more opportunities. But I would like to add my voice to the warning 
„already given by Rex and Moore% in their famous Sparkbroke Study, 
‘Very sharp tension will be generated if the pattern of social mobility 
followed by the status aspiring Jews, Irish, Poles and so on is forbidden 
yto the coloured second generation. Fears have been expressed that the 
_ \gecond generation will be allowed to enter only the narrow range of jobs 


‘agw pursued by the adult immigrants.’ 


up r fa 
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"Clive D. Field 


The social structure of English Methodism: 
eighteenth-twentieth centuries’ 


I. ORTHODOXY 


Although much of the historiography of Methodism has been sur- 
rounded by controversy, scholars seem to have achieved a remark- 
able degree of unanimity in their judgments on the movement’s social 
background. Four propositions especially appear to command wide- 
spread acceptance. 

First, the initial gains were made almost exclusively amongst manual 
workers and the destitute. 

Secondly, by the time of John Wesley’s death in 1791, a tendency 
towards respectability was already manifest, and throughout the nine- 
teenth century the original connexion became increasingly bourgeois, 
both in outlook and composition. 

Thirdly, the early influence over the proletariat was not entirely lost 
in the Victorian period but rather inherited by some of the newer off- 
shoots from the main body, notably by the Primitive Methodists who 
constituted a real religious democracy. 

Fourthly, after the Edwardian era, all branches of the Church failed 
to keep contact with the working man and found their mission com- 
promised by a growing atmosphere of culture and wealth. This process 
was accentuated by the reunion of 1932 and the upheavals of the 
1939-45 war, leaving as its end product the middle-class clique which 


. is contemporary Methodism. 


However general or persuasive these arguments may be, surprisingly 


} little substantive research is cited in the standard accounts to justify 


; them. Do they, in fact, stand up to detailed scrutiny in the light of the 


available empirical evidence? 


II. METHODOLOGY 


(a) Sources 


' So far as the rank and file are concerned, occupational data can be 


derived from four types of material: membership books, baptismal 
lists, marriage registers, and special surveys. 
Returns of members are most valuable for the eighteenth century, 
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approximately half of those which have survived containing information 
on social structure. The subsequent decline of the class meeting,* on 
which the concept of membership theoretically depended, is reflected in 
the scarcity of nominal rolls for the years 1830-1900. Modern schedules 
are more plentiful but completely omit any reference to a person’s em- 
ployment. Nearly all these documents are preserved locally in circuit 
or civil archives. The chief inadequacy of this source is that it offers no 
guide to the status of the more loosely affiliated adherents who, prior to 
1900, never comprised less than 50 per cent of Methodist adults.? 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century, baptismal registers 
frequently give the occupation of the child’s father, and in Primitive 
Methodism this continued to be the case well into the twentieth. For 
the pre-1837 generations by far the biggest collection is housed at the 
Public Record Office as part of the mass of non-parochial manuscripts. 
According to Parliamentary Papers of 1837-8 and 1857-8 these include 
volumes from 854 Methodist chapels, 687 of them Wesleyan, 46 New 
Connexion, 93 Primitive Methodist and 28 Bible Christian. Although 
the earliest entries go back to 1772, the overwhelming majority are for 
the decades after 1810.4 oO 

The limitations of baptismal data for our present purpose are fourfold 
(i) The significant proportion of Methodists (about 15 per cent in the 
Victorian period’) who either did not marry at all or who did not raise 
a family are naturally missing. So too are married men of advanced 
years whose wives’ child-rearing days were finished. (ii) Before 1goo, 
particularly in rural areas, there were some Nonconformists who pre- 
ferred an Anglican christening service to one conducted by their own 
minister. (iii) A minority of the’ parents who feature in the nineteenth 
century lists may not always have been in vital association with Method- 
ism. (iv) Class fertility differentials could have a distorting effect unless 
an individual’s employment is coded solely at his first mention.® 

Registers of marriage are available on a small scale between 1837 
and 1900, and in relative abundance after the enactment in 1898 of a 
bill dispensing with the attendance of the civil registrar at Free Church 
weddings. Scholarly access to the original documents in district registry 
offices has recently been terminated,” but duplicates can usually be 
consulted in the relevant place of worship or, if this is closed, in the 
Methodist Research Centre.® 

Recourse to marital evidence is similarly not without its problems: 
(i) Persons who did not marry are necessarily excluded from considera- , 
tion. (ii) Legal discrimination against chapel ceremonies rendered them 
too expensive or inconvenient for many Victorian Dissenters. This, 
coupled with the force of convention and the architectural splendour of 
Anglican buildings, often led them to favour a wedding in the Estab- 
lished Church even where Nonconformist provision was at hand. 
Oca sional instances of the practice can still be detected in the twen- 
tieth century.® (iii) By no means all Methodism’s places of worship 
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were licensed for the solemnization of marriage in the post-1898 
epoch,!° and registers are thus bound: to encompass couples coming 
from more than one congregation. (iv) In order to avoid weighting the 
sample towards the youngest cohorts, it is advisable to analyse the 
occupation of both the groom and his father. (v) It is conceivable that 
not every partner to the contract can actually be regarded as Methodist. 
During the 1890-1930 era the low level of denominational intermar- 
riage and the very pronounced birthright recruitment of members and 
adherents would certainly minimize this sort of error. For previous 
and later periods, however, we cannot be so confident. 

Special surveys exist from circa 1850 onwards, yet initially they were 
invariably of the participant observation type, assessment of the status 
of hearers being based on appearance and dress. Only within the last 
quarter of a century do we have truly scientific, sociological investiga- 
tions at our disposal. 

Evidence about the background of the leadership is extremely sparse 
for all except trustees, the managers and guarantors of chapel premises. 
Their employment is given in the deeds of conveyance which, from 
George II’s reign, had to be enrolled in the Court of Chancery, the 
archives of which are now lodged at the Public Record Office. Copies 
of these documents are also obtainable at the Methodist Division of 
Property in Manchester, in circuit safes, and in the printed histories of 
individual churches.12 


(b) Classification 


The adoption of some recognized method of categorizing social rank is 
obviously essential if we are ever to secure comparability of results from 
isolated studies. For the eighteenth century there is no simple or ade- 
quate alternative to reliance upon Joseph Massie’s enumeration of 
1760.13 His sub-headings have been gathered into six broad groupings 
as follows: 


A Spiritual and temporal lords, baronets, knights, esquires, gentle- 
men. 

B Clergy, lawyers, persons in the liberal arts, civil, naval and 
military officers. 

C Freeholders, farmers. 

D Merchants, tradesmen, innkeepers. 

E Manufacturers. — 

F Labourers, husbandmen, cottagers, seamen, fishermen, common 
soldiers. 


For the nineteenth and twentieth centuries a modified version of the 
Registrar General’s 1951 schema has been chosen. This will doubtless 
be a controversial decision, for much can be said against the I-V 
framework,14 but it is in line with the opinion of leading historians of 
social structure,!5 and the scale does have the merit of possessing a 
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detailed handbook of directions,1¢ the absence of which constitutes a . 
serious drawback to some other.grading systems, especially the Hall- 
Jones one. The components of the five classes are: 
I Major employers, merchants, bankers, property owners, pro- 
n fessional people. 
II Intermediate'non-manual workérs including minor employers, 
retailers, local government officers, teachers, and, prior to the 
19308, clerks, commercial travellers and insurance agents. 
‘III Routine non-manual occupations, artisan crafts, skilled manual 
tasks chiefly in construction and manufacture. 
- IV Semi-skilled employees mainly in transport, agriculture, min- 
ing, wood, textiles, domestic and municipal service. 
V Labourers and other unskilled persons. 


III. THE RANK AND FILE 


(a) eighteenth century 
TABLE I Social structure of English Methodism in the eighteenth century (membership lists) 








n= A B G D E F 
: eh % % bh bk % 

Miscellaneous, 1740—90 351 28 48 85 100 544 194 
Manchester circuit, 1759 235 r7 oar ig g8 61-7 187 
Keighley round, 1763 398 o3 ro 198 45 651 98 
West Cornwall, 1767 589. r2 22 93 98 255 52o 
All Methodism, 1740—90 1,573 r4 25 IVI 76 474 291 
England, 1760 (Massie) r2 44 248 12: 209 366 





The nascent movement commanded relatively little support amongst 
the professional, farming, and trading communities, and it could only 
effectively reach the labouring element in mining districts like West 
Cornwall. There was a marginal overrepresentation of gentry, but the 
most outstanding feature was the preponderance of manufacturers, 
they being more than twice as numerous (47 per cent) as in the country 
as a whole (Table I2’). 

(i) Wesleyan Methodism. For the years 1800-37, according to Dr. Alan 
Gilbert’s national figures reproduced in Table 1118, the ascendancy of 
the craftsman was still more marked, 63 per cent of Wesleyans coming 
from this sector as against 24 per cent of the population generally. The 
ratio of colliers to the total also exceeded the secular mean, but Meth- a 
odism’s influence over yeomen and the unskilled masses was weak, and 
it could barely hold its own with industrialists and traders. 


(b) Early nineteenth century 


This global picture can be supplemented and refined by more detailed 
evidence from a variety of smaller geographical units. In Torquay, the 
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majority of the 65 children baptized from 1813 to 1836 had fathers with 
R.G. I-type occupations.1° At Bere Ferrers in 1821, the popularity of 
Methodism was attributed to the parish’s mining works, ‘miners being 
mostly Methodists’20 The congregation at a cottage meeting on the 
Devon side of the River Tamar in 1835 ‘seemed to be fair samples of the 
farming class’! In the Truro circuit between 1837 and 1840, 47 per 
cent of 193 adult males were miners, 18 per cent intermediate non- 
manual staff, 17 per cent artisans, 16 per cent labourers, 1 per cent 


TABLE II Social structure of English Methodism, 1800-37 (non-parochial registers) 





n= 4385 2,407 

% % % 
Merchants /manufacturers 22 1-7 o5 
Shopkeepers 62 ' 58 3:9 
Farmers 14:0 55 5:6 
Artisans 293:5 62-7 47°7 
Colliers /miners 25 76 12°5 
Labourers 170 9'5 16-1 
Others 346 72 13°7 





professional persons.%# Worshippers in a Cornish hamlet were mainly 
miners with the occasional yeoman or shopkeeper. 

Weymouth Methodists were, ‘without any exception, poor, and, in 
the general, very poor’. Dorset Gardens, Brighton, was ‘well sup- 
ported by the working class people of the town and the soldiers from 
the Lewes Road barracks’.85 In London the number of really wealthy 
individuals was ‘exceedingly small’, and far fewer than amongst the 
Old Dissent, but ‘there was a larger proportion than elsewhere’ who 
were ‘well-to-do’.26 Adherents of the Denham chapel circa 1820 were 
‘drawn from the families in service at one or other of the great houses’.27 

In two Buckinghamshire churches 5 per cent of 1 56 Wesleyans came 
from R.G. grade I, 10 per cent from II, 44 per cent from II, and 42 
per cent from IV—V.28 At Banbury weavers, brickmakers, bricklayers, 
ropemakers, and labourers predominated before 1837, whilst a subse- 
quent survey of the deprived district of Neithrop revealed the Method- 
ists to be evenly spread along the social spectrum, nine being employers, 
twelve textile or building craftsmen, eleven labourers and ten widows 
or paupers.*® In Kettering the hearers were engaged ‘chiefly in the 
Northampton boot-trade or as farm labourers’.3° 

Stourport boasted ‘a very genteel congregation’,3! and in Redditch 
‘a large proportion of the principal tradesmen were Methodists’.8? At 
Dudley 4 per cent of 165 parents in the 182 1~37 era derived from group 
I, 11 per cent from II, 54 per cent from III, 25 per cent from IV and 
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6 per cent from V.°3 Metal workers and miners formed the backbone of 
the Darlaston cause in the decades prior to 1860.4 Wesleyans in the 
villages of the Ludlow circuit were farmers and agricultural servants,* 
and at nearby Cleehill 54 per cent of 41 were in skilled manual and 44 
per cent in semi- or unskilled employment.3¢ At Wagg Street church, 


Congleton the seat-holders included yeomen, silk throwsters, milkmen, ` 


and carriers.3?- . 

Manchester Methodism stood ‘high among the respectable people’, 
the Grosvenor Street, Oldham Street, and Red Bank chapels especially 
attracting affluent manufacturers and commercial men.?8 In Liverpool 
during the 1820s Mount Pleasant mustered a good cross section of 
society, Wesley possessed an air of gentility, Brunswick was ‘uniformly 
prosperous’, Pitt Street had the poorer artisan, and Leeds Street con- 
tained lesser traders, petty clerks, many craftsmen, and some labour- 
ers.3? A big percentage of the more opulent Rochdale members were 
lost to the Methodist Association in the 1830s, and, as a consequence, 
the Wesleyans here came to rely quite heavily upon a manual following 
of operatives, colliers, and the unskilled.4° 
TABLE 111 Social structure of ths Methodist community in North Nottinghamshire in the early 

nineteenth century (various sources) 








n= I I qt IV-V 

% % % % 

Wesleyan Methodism: Rural 1,418 2 33 26 39 
Urban 437 2 22 52 24 

Total 1,855 2 3I 32 36 

Primitive Methodism: Rural 305 I 13 18 67 
Urban 79 o 9 42 49 

Total 384 I. 13 23 64 


a 


Methodists in Norwich were ‘chiefly humble folks with a sprinkling 
of some in better circumstances’,4t and at Ilkeston they comprised 
‘Give or six substantial farmers’, ‘comfortable shopkeepers’, ‘thriving 
artisans, colliers, and those who lived by miscellaneous industries’. In 
North Nottinghamshire (Table III“) a mere 2 per cent were upper 
middle class, 31 per cent in R.G. grade II, 32 per cent in III and 36 per 
cent in IV-V. All but two of the first twelve members at East Halton, 
Lincolnshire were farmers, and at Wakefield the society was ‘highly 
respectable, containing many persons of wealth, intelligence, and 
public influence’.45 A minimum three-quarters of 1,068 worshippers in 
Leeds from 1797 to 1837 stemmed from orders II-III. This was nearly 
double the civil census proportion in 1841. Independent clothiers (27 
per cent) were particularly prominent, and yeomen, retailers, and 
craftsmen were overrepresented too. Labourers (3 per cent) and ser- 
vants (1 per cent) were, by contrast, not recruited in any strength.4¢ In 
Swinefleet most of the farmers and artisans were Methodists.4? 
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The rural parts of the Bishop Auckland and Durham circuits in the 
1840s ‘included a large number of persons in one way or another 
connected with the collieries’,48 but at Shotley Bridge the Wesleyan 
chapel, the only place of worship in the parish, ‘was well attended by 
the principal families’.49 At Brunswick, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, there 
were ‘merchants, lawyers, shipowners, engineers, and medical men... 
beside the families of tradesmen and humbler people’.5? Another con- 
gregation in the town was mainly composed of colliers.5! Morley 
Punshon’s audience at Fisher Street, Carlisle, in 1847-9 was extremely 
cosmopolitan, consisting of ‘Anglican clergymen, Dissenting ministers, 
Roman Catholics and Quakers, gentlefolks from the city and squires 
from the country, lawyers and doctors, shopkeepers, farmers, and 
labourers, with here and there an itinerant actor’.5? 

(ii) Primitive Methodism. Primitive Methodism at this period achieved 
its greatest successes within ranks III-V. In Table II the combined 
forces of categories I-II only reached half the expected level, 48 per 
cent of supporters being artisans, 16 per cent labourers and 13 per cent 
miners. About a third of the 511 names appearing in the Norwich 
baptismal register before 1850 were those of skilled workers, and three 
fifths were semi- or unskilled.53 The three to four thousand individuals 
who flocked to a camp meeting near Caistor in August 1819 were 
chiefly ‘farmers’ servants, day-labourers and village mechanics’.54 At 
Boston and Lincoln 4 per cent of the 101 persons analysed belonged to 
R.G. grade I, roper cent to II, 19 per cent to III, 67 percent to IV-V,55 
whilst in North Nottinghamshire the statistics were 1, 13, 23 and 64 
per cent respectively (Table ITI). In the Ilkeston circuit 98 per cent of 
622 fathers were engaged in manual pursuits, 51 per cent of them as 
miners, and 19 per cent as framework knitters.5¢ At Darlaston from 
1832 to 1847 59 per cent of 63 males were craftsmen, and 41 per cent 

_ semi-skilled or labourers. Except for the presence of a tradesman now 
and again, the position was identical in other Black Country settle- 
ments.5” Primitive Methodists in the Potteries were said to be yeomen, 
butchers, shopmen, tailors, shoemakers, smiths, carpenters, potters and 
colliers.58 

(ili) United Methodism. The Methodist New Connexion secession at 
Nottingham in 1797 creamed off ‘most of those that were of the mer- 
cantile class’, the residuum of ‘poorer brethren’ remaining loyal to the 
Wesleyans.5® The majority of the Dudley congregations seem to have 

.. been semi- or unskilled employees in the local coal and iron industries, 
but there was also a tiny band of entrepreneurs and businessmen, 
especially after 1834~35.8° Zion chapel, Liverpool, ‘included many 
families of social respectability’,*1 and at Ashton-under-Lyne R.G. 
groups II-III were supreme, 59 per cent of adherents being textile 
operatives, and a sizeable number small capitalists or retailers.6* In 
Bradford, Leeds and Sheffield before 1801, 82 per cent of 234 parents 
were manufacturers, 7 per cent labourers, 6 per cent traders, 3 per cent 
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farmers and 1 per cent professional people.*8 At Doncaster eight of the 
first ten members in 1817 performed intermediate non-manual or 
artisan tasks,“ and in Halifax there were ‘several well-to-do families, 
and some of considerable social influence’.® 

In the Falmouth Bible Christian circuit 432 baptisms were conducted 
between 1837 and 1850, and in 77 per cent of cases the father was a 
miner. A further 17 per cent were craftsmen or unskilled and 5 per cent 
were lower middle class.66 

At Liskeard 3 per cent of 60 members of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Association in 1844 came from rank I, 15 per cent from II, 45 per cent 
from III, 30 per cent from IV and 7 per cent from V.87 In south 
Lancashire most hearers were artisans, many of the rest being shop- 
keepers, travellers and agents.8 


(c) Later nineteenth century 


TABLE IV Social structure of London Methodism, 1841-1930 (marriage and baptismal 
registers) 








% hh h% >% 
19 37 13 23 
23 29 15 25 
50 Io 5 
34 4I 13 6 
39 39 13 5 
13 44 17 25 
17 46 20 16 
29 43 18 8 
36 4i 13 4 


London county: Census 1861 
Census 1891 
Wesleyan Methodism: 1841- 70 1,246 
1871-1900 2,067 
1g0I- 30 3,433 
Primitive Methodism: 1841- 70 384 
1871-1g00° 660 
IgoI- 30 877 
United Methodism: 1go1- 30 508 
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(i) Wesleyan Methodism. Three-quarters or more of the personnel of 
metropolitan Wesleyan chapels in the Victorian era derived from R.G. 
orders II and III. This figure compares with a secular equivalent for 
the county of just over 50 per cent. Skilled workers lost some ground to 
the non-manual sector after 1870 but stayed dominant. There was a 
reasonable and improving representation of categories I and IV, yet 
recruitment from V was rare (Table IV8*). At Dunstable in 1872 ‘we 
have with us a great number of young women occupied in the straw- 


v 
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plait and hat and bonnet trade’,?° whilst at Oxford in the early 1880s ia 


Hugh Price Hughes’s converts comprised ‘persons of all classes .... 
from undergraduates down to a chimney-sweeper’.?1 The Old Market 
Street and Kingswood churches, Bristol, were the preserve of the crafts- 
man throughout the entire period,’ and at Old King Street in 1896 
half the evening congregation were ‘young people from the business 
houses round about’.”8 


Ed 
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The founders of the Broadwell cause in 1871 were nearly all agricul- 
tural wage-earners,’4 but at Plungar, Leicestershire the meeting was 
‘very indifferently attended, by the poor especially’.?5 Methodists in 
the Tunstall circuit were manufacturers, retailers, potters and colliers,?6 
and at Newark there were many ‘respectable tradesmen’.?? Under a 
third of the labourers in three Lincolnshire villages rented pews in the 
Wesleyan chapel as against at least half of the yeomen, shopkeepers 
and artisans.78 

In Sheffield during the 1870s ‘Criticus’ observed the worshippers at 
Bridgehouses to be ‘exceedingly respectable and decent’. Carver Street 
had ‘an excellent congregation both in quality and quantity, particu- 
larly the former ... with merchants, manufacturers, and professional 
gentlemen’, and Brunswick was ‘more of an assembly of the great 
middle classes than any I had seen’. In each instance significant con- 
tingents of the superior manual type were also in evidence, though the 
destitute were conspicuous by their absence.?9 At Totley before 1885, 
there were many farmers, craftsmen and labourers,®° and at Whitby 
mariners and seamen were prominent in the winter months.8! Hearers 
in a Tyneside village were ‘intelligent working men’,® and in the 
vicinity of Gateshead they were often colliers.8 

Forty-one per cent of the members in the Lancashire circuits affected 
by the 1863 cotton famine were returned as textile operatives.4 In 
Oldham and two further industrial towns 5 per cent of 84 Methodists 
were tradesmen, 6 per cent small masters, 30 per cent shop or super- 
visory staff, 54 per cent skilled orsemi-skilled, and 4 per cent labourers.8 
Most 'of the 43 bridegrooms at Union Street, Rochdale, were either 
factory employees or unskilled toilers.8¢ Fletcher Street, Bolton, was 
‘a good specimen of a working people’s church’,8? whilst in and near 
Preston congregations were invariably recruited from thrifty and tidily 
dressed manual types.88 

At Liverpool 53 per cent of the four thousand individuals counted at 
morning worship one Sunday in 1853 were described as ‘working 
class’.8® Twenty or thirty years later, Great Homer Street’s following 
consisted of the better kind of ‘mechanics and artisans’, Anfield’s was 
‘lower middle class’, and Stanhope Street’s was ‘highly respectable’.9° 
In Manchester the adherents at Oldham Street in 1871 were ‘demurely 
clad’, and at Longsight they were ‘wealthy and decidedly fashionable’.% 
Towards 1900 services at the central hall chiefly appealed to reputable 
craftsmen, the rest of the audience being domestics, ‘unsettled labourers’ 
and ‘the rougher element from the street corner and lodging house’.% 

(ii) Primitive Methodism. Primitive Methodism generally remained 
faithful to its humble origins during these decades, and nowhere is this 
more effectively demonstrated than in Cornwall. Three-quarters of the 
supporters in the St Ives circuit were miners, fishermen or sailors. At 
Redruth 80 per eent of 915 parents belonged to R.G. grade IV and 
13 per cent to III. Seventy-five per cent of the worshippers in or around - 
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St Day were miners, 5 per cent were yeomen, and many of the others 
were in skilled occupations. One fifth of circa two hundred fathers in the 
Falmouth area derived from rank V, and the rest were equally split 
between III and IV. In the St Austell circuit all but a tenth of the 834 
persons in the baptismal register came from orders III-V, miners 
(49 per cent) and labourers (16 per cent) being the most numerous. 8 

London chapels were characterized by a marked overrepresentation 
of artisans and semi-skilled individuals. Although the slight relative 
surplus of category V vanished after: 1870, gains from this source were 
still very significant by Wesleyan standards. Some headway was also 
being made with the intermediate sector (Table IV"). At Reading 


TABLE v Social structure of primitive Methodism in the Oxford Cirant, 1841-1940 








(Baptismal registers) 

n= I II III IV-V 

% % % % 

1841- 6o 141 2 13 34 5I 
1861- 80 280 o 15 31 54 
1881-1900 127 o 17 28 55 
I190I1— 20 134 o 20 3I 49 
Ig2I— 40 86 I 16 49 34 





none of the 780 adults analysed were professionally employed, 9 per 
cent were recuited from R.G. division II, 35 per cént from III, 19 per 
cent from IV and 38 per cent from V.% In the Oxford region more than 
half of the hearers were concentrated in groups IV-V, about a third 
were in III, and a sixth came from II (Table V®). Thirty-three per 
cent of 103 Banbury Methodists in the years 1842-62 were labourers, 
and a rather bigger proportion were craftsmen.°? 

Approximately ro per cent of 698 Norwich Primitives from 1851 to 
1870 earned their living in R.G. grade II, go per.cent in III and 60 
per cent in IV-V.°8 In the Buckden mission 79 per cent of 168 baptisms 
were of children from labouring backgrounds.®°® The Peterborough 
cause was ‘a good church of the middle class, chiefly railway employees 
and their families’.1°° In the Gainsborough, Horncastle, and Louth 
circuits, prior to 1875, 7 per cent of 413 parents were yeomen, 16 per 
cent artisans or tradesmen and 77 per cent unskilled.19 

Several wealthy farmers were connected with Leintwardine chapel, 
Shropshire, but in the two Black Country societies of Wednesfield and 
Monmore Green there were few, if any, non-manual occupations. Of 
the 529 names listed, a quarter can be assigned to rank IIT, three-fifths 
to IV, and a sixth to V.108 At Overseal in 1872 the ranters were alleged 
to have captured most of the mining population, whilst in the Whit- 
wick and Coleorton district colliers comprised the greatest and labourers 
the second largest element.19¢ Ninety-one per cent of 1,429 fathers from 
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Nottingham, Hucknall and Ruddington were engaged in manual 
pursuits, invariably as framework knitters,4°5 and in Retford roughly 
four-fifths of the adherents were semi- or unskilled toilers.196 
Audiences in or near Preston were ‘almost entirely of a working-class 
character’.10?7 A baptismal sample of 786 for Ashton-under-Lyne 
revealed that a clear, albeit rapidly dwindling, majority of Primitive 
Methodists were drawn from R.G. order III (83 per cent in 1850-70 
and 53 per cent in 1890-1910). Specified type II jobs increased their 
share of the total from 4 per cent to one quarter or more over the same 
period.1°8 Cotton operatives figured prominently amongst the 797 
men noted in the pre-1874 Glossop circuit records.1°9 At Sheffield the 
bulk of the attenders were neatly dressed working folk and craftsmen, 
. with a sprinkling of clerks, shopkeepers, small manufacturers and ‘people 
of fair social position’. The poor were rarely seen, and the free sittings 
which had been reserved for them were virtually empty. Sixty-nine 
per cent of 319 worshippersat Hexham between 1880 and 1900 stemmed 
from categories IV-V, 14 per cent from III, 17 per cent from II and 
none from [14 
(iii) United Methodism. Free Methodists in the Camelford area of 
Cornwall were retailers, yeomen, agricultural servants and mariners.112 
The chapels at Bedminster and Kingswood, Bristol, were overwhelm- 
ingly artisan in their make-up.18 At Oxford in the years 1851-90, 3 
per cent of 225 adult males came from R.G. grade I, 26 per cent from 
II, 52 per cent from III, 9 per cent from IV and 11 per cent from V.14 
Charles Booth’s description of the metropolitan hearers as ‘an honest, 
earnest body of lower middle class people’ was not completely borne 
out by his team’s detailed returns, several of which mentioned the 
participation of strong skilled manual contingents.115 
The societies at Orchard chapel and Parker Street, Preston, con- 
- sisted ‘principally of well-dressed working people’.¢ At Liverpool in 
1853 70 per cent of the Methodist Associationists and 47 per cent of the 
Wesleyan Reformers were ‘working class’? Later in the century, 
groups II-III were supreme, the uniformity being broken only by the 
existence of a single proletarian community and one positively genteel 
congregation.118 In Manchester clerks, traders, sales assistants and 
craftsmen were attracted at the outset of the movement. ®9 By 1871 the 
cause at Lever Street was ‘composed of the working classes’, and at 
Chapman Street it was ‘the reverse of a rich one, many of those present 
.. being very poorly clad’.120 Hanover Street, Sheffield, in 1869-73 was 
patronized by ‘the middle ranks of life’, entrepreneurs, commercial 
men and ‘the better sort of artisan’.121 
Most London adherents of the Methodist New Connexion belonged 
to R.G. orders IJ-III.122 At Birmingham in 1860 the members of 
the Ladywood mission were all craftsmen, but at Unett Street the 
congregation was ‘high class’ and contained a few rich persons.1% 
‘A large number of leading townsmen’ frequented South Street, 
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Sheffield, whilst Salem, Manchester, was also ‘apparently well-to-do’ 
‘in 1871.1% 


g 
B 


Miners continued to form the backbone of the Falmouth Bible n^ 


' Christian circuit after 1850, but they were by no means so prominent as 

they had once been.128 In the Camelford district agricultural labourers 
and quarrymen predominated,18? and at Torquay go per cent of 61 
parents were artisans and 66 per cent semi- or unskilled.128 Yeomen, 
retailers, and labourers were recruited at Sampford Courtenay,129 
whilst in the north of Devon ‘we have a goodly number of farmers’ 130 
In Bristol shopkeepers and craftsmen were especially conspicuous,1 
and in Portsmouth most fathers had artisan or labouring occupations.182 
‘The attenders at Jubilee, Shoreditch in the 1870s were largely lesser 
businessmen,183 and at Lewisham in the 1890s they were ‘working class 
with a few tradesmen’ 184 


(d) Early twentieth century 

(i) Wesleyan Methodism. Oral history data for forty-two churches before 
1932 indicate that 14 per cent of worshippers derived from R.G. cate- 
gory I, 37 per cent from IT, 36 per cent from III and 1g per cent from 
IV-V.135 In the capital (Table IV) the position of the intermediate 
sector improvedstill further, its contribution of 39 per centnow equalling 
that of the skilled manual element. Grades I and IV were marginally 


underrepresented, yet not even the mission stations could do much to + 


TABLE VI Social structure of Methodism in Lincoln, 1901-30 and 1946-60 (marriage 





registers) 
n= I u im M-II IV V 
% % % % % % 
1g01~go: Wesleyan - 629 2 26 47 73 12 1g 
Primitive 267 o 15 46 61 2I 18 
United 302 o 2I 43 64 22 14 
All Methodism 1,198 I 23 45 68 17 14 
1946-60: All Methodism 313 4 - - 81 10 6 


prevent Methodism’s failure to reach the labouring masses.186 The 
Portsmouth central hall circa 1905-10 commanded a following of 
service men and dockyard employees,!8? but at St. Austell and Pen- 
zance the Wesleyan chapel was a ‘temple of the worship of money and 
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success’, attracting ‘the majority of the leading business men’ in the~* q 


towns.138 

At Lincoln the tendency towards respectability had been held in 
check, 47 per cent of the hearers being craftsmen, and 25 per cent in 
semi- or unskilled employment (Table VI/8*), The congregation at 
Ashbourne Road, Derby was ‘working class’, yet Green Hill’s was 
labelled ‘influential’.14° The Woodhouse cause in Sheffield included ‘a 
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Nj fair proportion of business and professional families’,41 and at Kirk- 
stall, Leeds the Wesleyans were ‘largely well-to-do middle class’.142 
Over go per cent of the society at Haslingden Road, Blackburn, were 
engaged in manual tasks, most of them as weavers or other mill hands.¥43 
In Lancaster and Preston one half of bridegrooms and their fathers were 
drawn from status grouping III, and a quarter each from II and IV-V 
(Table VII"), 

(ii) Primitive Methodism. Primitive Methodism’s democratic traditions 
) were eventually coming under attack. Retrospective investigations for 
a 


E A 


twenty chapels go so far as to suggest that one in eight adherents at this 


TABLE VII Social structure of Methodism in Lancaster and Preston, 1921-30 and 1946-60 





(marriage registers) 

ee a 

n= I I Il II-III IV Vv 

% hk % % % % 

1921-30: Wesleyan 257 o 26 52 78 9 14 

Primitive 182 2 26 43 69 16 12 

X United 99 4 2I 56 77 7 II 

d All Methodism 538 I 25 50 75 II 12 

1946—60: All Methodism 428 3 - - 74 13 10 


+ 
`~ time stemmed from R.G. rank I, a third from II, a third from III, and 
under a fifth from IV-V. In the metropolis (Table IV) support from 
the artisans, semi-skilled and the proletariat fell away, though in each 
case it was still above the Wesleyan level, and the lower middle class 
share of the total increased dramatically. At Reading the number of 
intermediate staff in the Edwardian era was twice the pre-1900 figure, 
and the representation of orders III, IV and V had dropped to 30 per 
N cent, 18 per cent and 32 per cent respectively in a sample of 257. In the 
Oxford circuit the combined force of IV-V declined from 55 per cent 
to 34 per cent, whilst the skilled sector almost doubled in size, and the 
+ contribution of I-II remained unchanged (Table V). At Swindon the 
$ long-standing ties with the Great Western Railway and its ancillary 
supply companies persisted.145 
Fifteen per cent of Lincoln Primitive Methodists belonged to category 
TI, 46 per cent to III, 21 per cent to IV and 18 per cent to V (Table 
VI). At Stafford a large proportion seem to have been involved in the 
boot and shoe trade.146 In two Nottinghamshire churches 88 per cent of 
the worshippers were manually employed during these years,147 but in 
2 Lancaster~Preston the ratio’ was appreciably smaller, there being as 
` many persons in grades I-II as in IV-V, with 43 per cent in III 
(Table VII). At.-Amble, Northumberland, 87 per cent of ggo parents 
were connected with the mining industry.148 j 
(iii) United Methodism. The occupational profile of United Methodism 
closely resembled that of the Wesleyan body. Fourteen per cent of 
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attenders in the eight chapels studied in the oral history project derived 
from R.G. group I, 41 per cent from IL, 31 per cent from III and 
14 per cent from IV-V. At St Ives in 1910 St Peter’s Street was ‘the 
fishermen’s church’, but Bedford Road had ‘a large and fashionable. . 
congregation right at the other end of the social scale’.14° In London 
three-quarters of the hearers were drawn from II-III, and a mere 4 per 
cent were labourers (Table IV). At Lincoln, where more than a third . 
of worshippers came from IV-V, the prospects were rather Balanites 
(Table VI), yet in Lancaster—Preston craftsmen preponderated, and ; 
the lower middle class contingent had the edge on ranks IV and V ' 
together (Table VII). x 


(e) After 1932 ») 
TABLE VIII Social structure of two Wolverhampton Methodist churches, 1962-5 (surosy) ~ 


b, 


P~ 


n= I It IIIa IIb IV V 





% % % % % % po 


Leaders 270 16 54 23 6 2 o : 
Members 611 14 47 22 12 4 o ria 
Adherents 476 9 32 20 23 II 5 


Twenty-two per cent of the 78 active Methodists interviewed in ¢ 
nationwide surveys of 1963 and 1969 were professional, managerial or : . 
administrative individuals, 32 per cent were other non-manual em- :, 
ployees, 28 per cent were skilled manual workers and 18 per cent were °*.. 
semi- or unskilled.15° In a West Country settlement 45 per cent of 2 
Methodist households were headed by farmers,151 whilst in the Forest? * 
of Dean one village chapel seemed to be mainly patronized by shop- `’, 
keepers.1% In four metropolitan churches in 1967 23 per cent of 290 ‘4 
members stemmed from R.G. order I, 38 per cent from II, go per cent `` 
from the non-manual section of III and 10 per cent from III b—V.158 
The Grimsbury cause appealed to the ‘in-betweens’, chiefly artisans, 
but with some teachers and shop assistants.154 In two parts of Birming- ' 
ham during the 1960s just 15 per cent of 201 Methodists were manual 
wage-earners.155 At Wolverhampton (Table VIII‘5*) the figure was 
16 per cent for members and 39 per cent for adherents, the contribution 
of categories I and II being greatly in excess of the secular average. +, 

Marriage data for Lincoln in 1946-60 show that a sharp a i 
trend had emerged since 1901-30. The representation of IV-V: ~ 
slumped to 16 per cent, and the sum of II-III expanded to 81 per cent > 
(Table VI). At Scunthorpe in 1954-5 6 per cent of 319 Noncon- | , 
formists, the majority of them Methodist, belonged to R.G. grade A : 
the urban census equivalent being 2 per cent, 25 per cent to II (g per ` 
cent), 60 per cent to III-IV (67 per cent) and g per cent to V (23 per ' 
cent). In Rawmarsh none of 82 were recruited from I (1 per cent), 4 
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` _ 20 per cent from II (5 per cent), 80 per cent from ‘III-IV (75 per cent) 

“and none from V (19 per cent).157 The distribution of three hundred 
Leeds District members was: g per cent in I, 32 per cent in II, 45 per 
cent in III, 13 per cent in IV and 1 per cent in V.158 In the Moss Side 
area of Manchester in 1966-7 male attenders were clerks or craftsmen, 
and female ones semi-skilled workers.159 At Lancaster—Preston there 
had been scarcely any movement at all from the situation in 1921-30 
(Table VII). 


IV. LEADERSHIP 
_(@) Eighteenth century 


Sixty-six per cent of 347 West Riding trustees were manufacturers, 14 
per cent agriculturalists, 1g per cent tradesmen, 3 per cent professional 
people, 2 per cent gentry and 1 per cent labourers.1¢0 A miscellaneous 
sample of 111 local preachers was composed of 63 per cent artisans, 
12 per cent professional persons, 11 per cent merchants or shopkeepers, 
9 per cent farmers, 3 per cent gentlefolk and 3 per cent unskilled.16 


(6) Early nineteenth century 
TABLE IX Social origins of early nineteenth century Wesleyan trustees 











n= I II TI IV-V 

% % % % 

Cornwall 314 4 50 26 20 
Nottinghamshire 166 5 52 3I II 
Lincolnshire 65 3 54 35 8 
Yorkshire 220 15 53 28 4 
Lancashire 180 7 53 37 3 
Staffordshire 93 10 5I 33 6 
Total ` 1,038 7 52 30 10 


ee 
3 Only a tenth of the 1,038 Wesleyan trustees in the six counties covered 

by Table IX163 came from R.G. groups IV-V, the range being from 
3 per cent in Lancashire to 20 per cent in Cornwall. About a third 
(26-37 per cent) were craftsmen, one half (50-54 per cent) were of 
intermediate status, and a handful (3-15 per cent) were drawn from 
the highest social rank. Four per cent of 159 lay preachers stemmed from 
I, 50 per cent from II, 35 per cent from III and 10 per cent from 
_ IV-V,}1® whilst for 212 North Nottinghamshire class leaders the corres- 
ponding statistics were 3, 46, 30 and 21 per cent.1% Local preachers 
of the various branches of United Methodism belonged in the main to 
orders IJ—JII.165 


(c) Later nineteenth century 


The catchment area for Cornish Wesleyan trustees had become 
somewhat narrower than it had once been, 66 per cent now being 
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recruited from categories I-II compared with 54 per cent before 1850 
(Table X186). Eighty-one per cent of 125 of their Lincolnshire colleagues 
had non-manual occupations.167 At Driffield yeomen (48 per cent) and 
retailers (35 per cent) accounted for most of the total of 198,168 whilst 
in rural Northumberland 56 per cent derived from R.G. grade II and 
42 per cent from III-V (Table X16). The more spiritual offices were 
similarly monopolized by the wealthier members (Table XIT). 
Primitive Methodist trustees in Cornwall were drawn from a much 
humbler stratum than their Wesleyan counterparts, 47 per cent having 
semi- or unskilled employment (Table X). At Driffield 40 per cent of 


TABLE x Social origins of Cornish Methodist trustees in the later nineteenth century 








n= I II III IV-V 
% % % % 
Wesleyan Methodist 153 7 59 18 16 
Primitive Methodist 304, 2 20 31 47 
Free Methodist 57 9 44 35 12 
Bible Christian 49 4 49 12 35 
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TABLE XI Social origins of Methodist trustees in rural Northumberland, 1821-1914 





n= I II III IV-V 
% % % % 
Wesleyan Methodist 651 2 56 15 27 
Primitive Methodist 265 o 57 16 27 
Free Methodist 77 I 63 10 26 


Sanne 


TABLE x11 Social origins of Wesleyan office-holders in South Lindsey, 1851 and 1861 








n= Farmers Traders and Labourers 





artisans 
% % % 
Society and chapel 
stewards IOI 57 35 8 
Class leaders 79 37 34 29 
Lay preachers 112 33 49 18 
All office-holders 292 42 40 17 





207 were traders, 38 per cent agricultural servants and 12 per cent 
farmers.171 In Northumberland 57 per cent stemmed from R.G. rank 
II and 43 per cent from III-V (Table XI). The local preachers who 
visited an Oxfordshire village were chiefly ‘farm labourers or small 
shopkeepers’,172 and at Hockham, Norfolk, they were ‘a cross-section 
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of Breckland life, shorn of squires and professions’.178 In South Lindsey 
17 per cent of 58 were yeomen, 31 per cent retailers or craftsmen and 
52 per cent labourers,1’4 and at Staveley, near Kendal, several bobbin- 
turners had become lay preachers with the Primitives.175 
One half of Cornish Free Methodist trustees belonged to R.G. orders 
II-V (Table X), yet in Northumberland the proportion was only a 
third (Table XI). At Midgley, Yorkshire, 3 per cent of 79 New Connex- 
ion property stewards came from category I, 41 per cent from II, 51 
per cent from IHI, and 6 per cent from IV-V.176 Cornish Bible Christian 
trustees were fairly equally divided between the lower middle class and 
grades III-V combined (Table X). In the Northlew circuit of Devon, 
however, 1 per cent of 131 were taken from I, 69 per cent from II, 21 
per cent from IJI and just 8 per cent from IV-V.177 


(d) Early twentieth century 


Sixty-one per cent of 110 Lincolnshire Wesleyan trustees were engaged 
in non-manual pursuits, 20 per cent less than in the pre-1g00 period. 
Twenty-one of 41 Durham lay preachers were intermediate personnel, 
but most of the 34 society leaders were recruited from R.G. group IV.178 

Five per cent of 429 Nottinghamshire Primitive Methodist trustees 
were professional people, 36 per cent businessmen or white collar staff, 
27 per cent skilled workers and 32 per cent semi- or unskilled.179 In 
Rawmarsh and Scunthorpe 55 per cent of 133 were non-manual indi- 
viduals, whilst in Durham 64 per cent of 96 derived from R.G. rank IV. 
At Nottingham during the 1920s none of the 22 local preachers was a 
manual employee,!89 and in the north-east 23 of 42 were drawn from 
order IT. Twelve of 44 Sunday School teachers in the region stemmed 
from II, 13 from III and 19 from IV. 


(¢) After 1932 


In 1934 3 per cent of five hundred English lay preachers belonged to 
R.G. category I, 53 per cent to II, 30 per cent to III, 10 per cent to IV 
and 3 per cent to V.181 The thirty stewards and preachers in a post-war 
rural Devon circuit were all farmers or their wives.184 Seven per cent of 
120 male leaders in Rugby, Trowbridge, Ellesmere Port, and Bromley 
in the early 1960s came from grade I, 56 per cent from II, 28 per cent 
from ITI, 5 per cent from IV and 4 per cent from V.183 At Wolverhamp- 
ton 16 per cent of office-holders were recruited from I, 54 per cent from 
II, 29 per cent from III and 2 per cent from IV (Table VIII). Eighty- 
eight per cent of 72 lay delegates to the Nottingham and Derby Dis- 
trict Synod in 1963 were in non-manual occupations, 38 per cent of 
them deriving from group I and 50 per cent from II-IIIa.1# For 98 
Rawmarsh and Scunthorpe trustees the corresponding figure was 60 per 
cent. At Esh Winning, County Durham, in 1968 as many society 
leaders, teachers and preachers were drawn from ranks IV-V as 
from II-III. 
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V. GONGLUSION 


A definitive judgment about the historical social structure of Metho- 
dism must obviously await the results of more detailed research at the 
grass-roots level. Sufficient evidence already exists, however, to warrant 
some modification of the orthodoxy summarized in the introduction to 
this article. : 

First, the proletarian influence of the eighteenth century movement 
has been grossly exaggerated. Although three-quarters of the early 
members were manual workers, unskilled toilers were heavily out- 
numbered by artisans. 

Secondly, Victorian Wesleyanism was not the consistently bourgeois 
force which it is conventionally depicted to be. Before 1850 the majority 
of worshippers generally stemmed from R.G. order III, and the con- 
tribution of IV-V was greater than that of I-O. Thereafter, III 
steadily lost its absolute supremacy in thë connexion, yet it still kept 
well ahead of the enlarged lower middle class contingent. 

Thirdly, whilst 80-100 per cent of nineteenth century Primitive 
Methodists were certainly engaged in the manual sector, by no means 
all of them belonged to the poorest grade. In point of fact, they were 
often far less likely to be labourers than semi-skilled persons or crafts- 
men. Much the same was true of the Bible Christians, the other seces- 
sionist bodies usually conforming to the Wesleyan pattern. 

The fourth proposition alone bears a close relation to reality. By the 
time of reunion in 1932 the social gulf between the various branches of 
the Church had narrowed considerably, and most adherents were 
recruited from R.G. categories II-III, the element of II rivalling and 
occasionally exceeding, that of III. Recent decades have witnessed the 
progressive erosion of Methodism’s manual following which is today 
frequently equivalent to a maximum 20-25 per cent of membership. 

It remains to be seen whether these tentative- conclusions will suc- 
cessfully survive the test of further empirical investigation. But they do 
at least represent a departure from the vague and superficial approach 
which ‘has bedevilled so much Methodist historiography to date. 
Halevy, Hobsbawm, Thompson or similar theses may have their place, 
yet, without the factual verification which has been so habitually lack- 
ing they can never be regarded as anything more than unfounded 
speculation. 


APPENDIX. Methodism and soctal mobility 


Methodism’s role as an agent of individual social amelioration has been 
repeatedly discussed in the primary and secondary literature.185 Some 
quantitative data on the subject are available for the last few years,15® 
but hitherto there has been virtually no accurate information of an 
historical nature. In an attempt to remedy this deficiency, a statistical 
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analysis of intergenerational mobility between fathers and sons was 
undertaken for the 1901-30 period. Marriage registers for London, 
Lincoln, Lancaster and Preston served as the denominational source, 
whilst the surveys conducted by Bowley and Ginsberg during the 1920s 
offered a ready-made national control group.187 The results of the 
inquiry are set out in Tables XIII and XIV. These indicate that 
Methodists were rather more mobile, upwardly and downwardly, than 
their countrymen as a whole, but that the degree of movement in either 
direction was small, invariably confined to one rank on the Registrar 
General’s scale. - - 


TABLE XIIL Intergenerational social mobility in Methodism and in England, 1901-930; 
broportion of mobile and immobile persons on the Registrar General's scala 





n= Upwardly Downwardly . No 





mobile mobile change 
l % % % 
Methodism: All 2,980 29 24 47 
, IgOI—10 1,066 28 24 49 
1911—20 1,165 3I 26 43 
1921-30 749 30 22 48 
Wesleyan 1,986 30 24 47 
Primitive 573 28 27 45 
United 421 29 24 47 
London 2,139 28 25 47 
Lincoln 584 32 22 46 
Lancaster—Preston 257 29 25 46 
England: All 3,748 25 20 55 


TABLE XIV Intergenerational social mobility in Methodism and in England, 1901-30: 
degree of movement up or down the occupational ladder 


—_ SS SSeS 





Degree of movement : Methodism England 
% % 
R.G. ranks up: w 71 73 
2 24 24 
3 4 3 
4 o o 
R.G. ranks down: 1 76 75. 
2 20 23 
3 4 I 
4 o o 
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The measurement of traditionalism 
among Roman Catholic priests: 
an exploratory study* 


INTRODUOQTION 


A certain shift in the cultural ethos of current society has resulted in 
many aspects of the structure of the Roman Catholic Church coming to 
appear outmoded. The Second Council of the Vatican (1963-5)! could 
be said to have been a modernizing influence, yet traditional attitudes 
and ways of acting still persist within the Church. Of particular interest 
is the juxtaposition within the priesthood of both ‘adaptive’ and 
‘traditional’ attitudes and behaviour. In other words, an occupational 
group which has been united in belief and practice since the Catholic 
response to the Protestant Reformation was enshrined in the teachings of 
the Council of Trent, can now be said to be disunited in its response to 
rapid social change. We suggest, therefore, that the widely acknowledged 
organizational and human problem of tension in the post-Conciliar 
Roman Catholic Church (expressed in terms of the departure of an 
increasing number of priests from the active ministry,? the debate over 
celibacy, birth control, and other such issues) can be examined socio- 
logically in terms of the attitudes and behaviour of a sample of its 
priests. We are not suggesting that theological and moral issues may be 
reduced simply to organizational problems, but rather contend that 
they can be said to express themselves in organizational attitudes and 
behaviour, and are therefore able to be analysed on this level. 

Some priests appear to conceptualize the Church as being in a state of 
equilibrium, while others appear to conceptualize it as being in a state of 
motion. For the purpose of this study, we labelled the static view of the 
Church ‘traditional’, and the dynamic one ‘adaptive’. In other words, 
we are suggesting that the large amount of empirical information that 
would give content to these views can be summarized conveniently in 
advance by the construction of two polarized ideal types of attitudes 
and behaviour likely to be found in the priesthood. Our continuum is a 
heuristic device with which to reduce the wide variety of priestly 
orientations to rapid social change to analytically manageable pro- 
portions.3 Thus, in theoretical terms, we distinguished two system 
states with regard to the Church. We considered it to be static when 
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spoken of in terms which savour of its being monolithic, grandiose, or 
triumphal. The essential notion here is that it is not conceived to have 
to change in terms of the changing social conditions in which it is 
embedded. It is considered, in this conception, rather to be the divinely 
ordained instrument by which God communicates his salvation to man 
and therefore something to which man must adjust himself rather than 
the reverse. On the other hand, we considered the Church to be 
dynamic when spoken of in terms which savour of its being at the 
service of people in order that they may be able to share salvation and 
worship God. The essential notion in this instance is that it is conceived 
very definitely to have to change to keep in line with developments 
outside it. It is thus conceived to be in constant communication with 
the world and therefore always engaged in a process of development. 
These conceptions correspond with Berger’s* postulated responses to 
the problem of religious belief in contemporary society, in which such 
cognitive commitment is increasingly the exception, the former con- 
stituting the ‘resisting posture’ which is content with reality definitions 
which are not confirmed by the larger society, and the latter constitut- 
ing the ‘accommodating posture’ which reorganizes the institution in 
order to make it ‘more relevant’ in a secular situation. 

In terms of making our value position explicit, we related the static 
conception to a now dated notion of the Church’s structure, while we 
related the dynamic conception to a preoccupation with interpreting 
the religious needs of current society. We consider that, in terms of 
Berger’s® analysis of religion, the former conception epitomizes an 
‘alienated consciousness’ among priests, because its adherents falsely con- 
sider that part of their socio-cultural world which is the Roman Catholic 
Church, in its organizational expression, tobe wholly a divine, and not a 
human, product, and this as a bulwark against ‘anomie’ in a period of 
rapid social and ecclesiastical change. On the other hand, the latter 
conception represents the use of religious legitimations to relativize the 
Church’s institutional arrangements as historical products, thus 
revealing religion as also containing the possibility of ‘de-alienation’ for 
its adherents, a recurring theme in the Judeo-Christian tradition. Our 
model also implies that there has been considerable resistance to change 
within certain parts of the Church’s organization. The term for such 
resistance which we use in this research is ‘traditionalism’. The point that 
we wish to stress here is that traditionalism now co-exists with, and 
competes with, a second set of attitudes which was legitimized within 
the Church after Vatican Council II, which we termed ‘adaptivity’. 
The general development in the Roman Catholic Church about which 
we were concerned has been characterized, after the completion of our 
study, as the collapse of the traditional “Tridentine paradigm’, followed 
by the anomic situation for priests of the as yet incomplete emergence 
of agreement among them concerning the more ‘rational’ one implied 
by Vatican II.6 Moore like ourselves, is attempting to move beyond the 
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role conflict model used by many researchers.” Our focus in this study 
became the measurement of this ‘traditionalism-adaptivity’ dichotomy. 
Moreover, we assumed that this variability in priestly attitude and 
behaviour was sufficiently systematic to be documented and, to some 
extent, explained sociologically. The main purpose of this paper, then, 
is to give an account of the measurement of this variability in priestly 
attitudes. Our second task was to determine if this variability could be 
related to, or ‘explained by’, various social-locational and demographic 
variables. - ' 

It is necessary, at this point, to establish a working definition of 
traditionalism-adaptivity, since this is the dependent variable the 
existence of which we attempt to establish empirically, and for which 
we seek an explanation. We felt that it should be possible to establish 
several dimensions of the general broad variable. In the context of 
Banton’s understanding of a role as ‘a set of norms and expectations 
applied to the incumbent of a particular position’,® it could be said 
that the problem for the priesthood is one of conflicting role elements or 
attributes; the priest is unsure of his duties and is therefore in a situation 
of role strain. (In terms of the theoretical model, we suggest that 
changes in the ideological outlook of secular society have produced new 
role demands which tend to be in opposition to certain of the older 
role demands of the priesthood’s immediate social setting, the Church.) 
The implication of these suggestions is that whereas there once may 
have been uniformity among priests in respect of their self-image and 
role definition, there now exists a variety of such images and definitions 
which are in tension with each other to the point at which even a state 
of conflict may be said to obtain. We propose, therefore, to document or 
describe the variability of priests’ conceptions of their role demands. 
Those who perceive the priestly role in traditional terms would be more 
likely to define the priesthood as anofficial position within a hierarchical 
bureaucratic system or as an authoritative leadership by virtue of 
appointment within a formal authority structure.® Those who perceive 
the priestly role in adaptive terms would be more likely to perceive the 
priesthood as a type of religious leadership more geared to the ever- 
changing needs of their community, involving, for example, an empha- 
sis on original preaching, liturgical innovation, ‘expert’ counselling, 
and involvement in current social issues.19 This particular aspect of the 
dependent variable is significant in the sense that it would be satisfying 
to scientific curiosity to go at least some way towards discovering 
whether Weber’s ideal types of religious leadership, ‘priest’? and 
` ‘prophet’, are actually in tension as he supposed, and moreover, 
whether such tension can be discovered in an organization so commonly 
thought to be monolithic as the Roman Catholic Church. 

In brief, it should be possible to distinguish between bureaucratic and 
service orientations among priests.12 Also, there is the degree of indivi- 
dual satisfactions with and the acceptance of, as opposed to the rejection 
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of, authority. The clerical situation could be described as one of 
conflict between opposing norms. Perhaps more apposite in this regard 
would be the source of orientation towards authority. “Traditionalists’ 
could be alleged to think in terms of the Code of Canon Law which was 
promulgated in 1917, while ‘adaptors’ would, we argue, be more 
subject to the influence of democratization in the secular environment, 
notably in the work-place and in educational institutions, and to the 
Documents of the Second Council of the Vatican. In short, we propose 
that there is tension in the Church’s structure between those who 
adhere more to authoritarian principles and those who adhere more to 
democratic principles. Moreover, the various financial positions of the 
respondents can be taken into account, that is, the extent to which they 
depend on their ecclesiastical superiors for personal expenses and the 
adequacy of the latter. Variability could be expected to occur too in the 
area of views in respect of the moral, disciplinary, and dogmatic 
teachings of the Church; for example, teachings with regard to priestly 
celibacy, birth control, liturgical innovation, clerical involvement in 
political issues, clerical dress, and the consideration of experimentation 
with a ‘team’ approach to the ministry. Finally, the question of attitudes 
to the management of property and finance is worth separate examina- 
tion. We assumed that all the above items would serve to differentiate 
between traditional responses and innovative responses. 


METHODOLOGY 


Our research problem may be reformulated briefly in terms of two 
questions: first, is there variability (is there lack of consensus) among 
Roman Catholic priests, in respect of their attitudes to, and their 
behaviour in terms of, their pastoral role? Secondly, if there is such lack 
of consensus, can it be explained in terms of certain significant ‘demo- 
graphic’, ‘career’, ‘background’ and ‘educational’ characteristics? Thus, 
our aim in the present study is to locate and describe ‘traditionalism’ 
and ‘adaptivity’ among a sample of priests with a view to explaining 
this phenomenon with reference to varying social characteristics within 
our sample. 

With regard to our sampling strategy, an overview of the population 
of Catholic priests in the Wellington, New Zealand, Archdiocesan area 
revealed that it consisted of a sampling frame of 371 priests. These 
potential respondents we grouped into ‘non-specialist’ and ‘specialist’ 
categories. The 199 men who were engaged in pastoral work in local 
` parishes belong to the former category, while the 172 ‘specialists’ 
constitute a very diverse group and consequently were omitted from our 
limited research project. ‘Non-specialist’ work was divided between 92 
parish priests and 107 assistant priests, and 64 of these were working in 
rural areas while 135 were in urban areas. Because of time limitations, 
we decided to relinquish any attempt to achieve a stratified random 
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sample, but rather to fill a quota which would reflect this comparitively 
small population universe of pastoral priests in terms of the parish 
priest-assistant priest and rural-urban distinctions. This technique 
involved us in completing these four ‘quotas’ by studying the geo- 
graphical distribution of these categories of respondent in the arch- 
diocese and then conducting interviews in the most strategic areas.M 
Ultimately forty-three priests in the Wellington archdiocese were 
interviewed in depth by the senior author between April and August, 
1973. Of these, twenty-one were assistant priests and twenty-two were 
parish priests; twenty-seven were working in urban areas and sixteen 
were working in rural areas. While there is no claim for ‘randomness’ 
in the sample, we feel the sample is quite ‘representative’ of the more 
limited population of pastoral priests in the Wellington archdiocese. 

The theoretical model developed in the preceding section of this 
paper led us to construct twenty-two questions which we hoped 
would measure adaptivity-traditionalism, so defined in terms of 
priestly attitudes and behaviour. Figure 1 provides a short version of 
the approximate wording of the various questions. It should be noted 
that the Interview Guide which was actually used for the forty-three 
interviews consisted simply in the item headings which effectively 
listed the information which was required from each respondent. Thus, 
the interviews were standardized to the extent that the same classes of 
information were sought from each respondent, but they were not 
standardized in as much as the specific questions were formulated in 
wording that was felt to be appropriate for each respondent. Thus, the 
stress was on framing the questions in such a way that they would have 
the same meaning for each respondent.1® 

We dichotomized the responses to each question by arranging them 
in a continuum from ‘adaptive’ to ‘traditional’ and ‘cutting’ them at 
the median point, thus ensuring that there were always sufficient 
responses falling within each category to facilitate the statistical 
manipulation of a comparatively small number of data. In most cases 
we could classify the responses fairly clearly but in the process of 
dichotomization there are obviously a number of cases which fall into 
the ‘middle’ area, or are not easily classified. Consequently, there is a 
certain amount of ‘forcing’ the data in preparation for statistical 
manipulation.16 Moreover, we did not derive the labels themselves, 
‘traditionalism’ and ‘adaptivity’, from a ‘realist’ epistemological 
position which would claim that they are literally true descriptions of 
the present sample of priests. Such a claim would imply that social 
science can approach the ‘essence’ of things, a doubtful implication with 
regard to disciplines which, by definition, are concerned with relation- 
ships between characteristics, or properties, of human interaction 
which can be measured empirically. On the contrary, by the use of 
these labels, we are asserting an ‘instrumentalist’ or ‘nominalist’ position 
which claims that they are merely heuristic devices for symbolically 
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representing a certain quality of the priestly experience and at the 


‘same time for providing a useful logical technique with which to 


organize this experience into analytical categories.17 The crucial 
question that arises here is that of the replicability of this procedure. 
Accordingly, the completed guides were given to a colleague to code 
independently and at random. The agreement between his and the 
authors’ judgments were of the order of 80 per cent and we considered 
this to be close enough to warrant the subsequent analysis.18 

We elicited the ‘demographic’, ‘career’, ‘background’, and ‘education’ 
characteristics from the respondent priests by a series of seventeen 
questions in terms of, firstly, the biographical variable ‘age’, secondly, 
career variables such as ‘length of tenure’ in both rural and urban 
settings, thirdly, their background social characteristics such as ‘social 
class’ (measured by father’s socio-economic status), ‘size of family of 
orientation’, and ‘ethnic origin’, and fourthly, their type of educational 
experiences (see Table 1 for a full listing of these ‘predictors’ of tra- 
ditionalism—adaptivity). 

In preparation for statistical analysis, we assigned a numerical 
value to each respondent priest for each of the twenty-two questions 
designed to measure adaptivity-traditionalism, and for the seventeen 
demographic, career, background, and educational characteristics. In 
the case of the twenty-two adaptivity-traditionalism items there was 
consistency in the coding process; in each case a one (1) was assigned 
for each ‘adaptive’ response and a two (2) was assigned for each 
‘traditional’ response. Similarly, the candidate ‘predictor’ character- 
istics were coded consistently in terms of a one (1) in the predicted 
direction of adaptivity and a two (2) in the predicted direction of 
traditionalism. The data were punched on cards for computer analysis. 


RESULTS 


In the early examinations of the data, it became obvious to us that 
some of the responses to some of the individual questions were much 
more closely correlated than were others. We therefore felt it was 
desirable to examine empirically the responses to the twenty-two 
questions measuring adaptivity—traditionalism to determine if the 
questions were measuring one unidimensional variableof traditionalism- 
adaptivity, or, alternatively, if there were other dimensions of which we 
were unaware, but which the questions may have been tapping. 
Factor analysis is the ideal statistical technique for this, but we did not 
use it because of the rather stringent assumptions of factor analysis and 
the fact that the data at hand did not meet these assumptions. We thus 
settled on a form of ‘cluster analysis’® which allowed us to examine the 
intercorrelations between the various items and to group or ‘cluster’ 
items together on the basis of the empirical correlations rather than on 
the basis of preconceived notions that they ‘should’ or ‘should not’ 
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fit together. The dimensions or ‘clusters’ derived in this way are 
referred to in this report as ‘clusters’ or ‘empirically established dimen- 
sions’. 

This process of ‘cluster analysis’ developed four ‘clusters’ or ‘empiri- 
cally established dimensions’. One of these clusters seemed clearly to 
refer to an underlying dimension of how the priest sees his, relationship 
with the parish and broader community. For convenience we labelled 
this cluster ‘attitude towards involvement in parish community’. An 
examination of Part A of Figure 1 shows a distinct concern for being 
directly and personally involved in the broader community as compared 
with a concern for maintaining the distinctness and separateness of the 
priesthood from the community. On one side we have the view that 
clerical dress is not very important, that strict jurisdictional boundaries 
may impede involvement in the community, that a ‘team approach to 
the ministry is desirable; there is also the situation in which recreation 
is taken ‘in the community —with non-clerics, non-Catholics, but 
largely within the parish. On the other side, we see the attempt at 
maintenance of social distance and distinctness from the community. 

A second cluster (see Part B of Figure 1), among other things, seemed 
to refer to ‘attitudes to morality and priestly life-styles’, and we so 
labelled it for this analysis. On the ‘adaptive’ end, we have permissive 
or favourable attitudes towards administering sacraments to divorced/ 
remarried, to celibacy, to artificial birth control, and to postponing of 
having children within marriage. There is also a view that lay people 
should be involved in ministerial duties and that the Catholic Church 
should be seen as one among many Churches. Further, there is a 
tendency for some to see themselves in more of a ‘prophetic’ leadership 
role than the traditional priestly role, and also an attempt to have some 
influence within the Church hierarchy, beyond the local level through 
the National Association of Priests. The ‘traditional’ views are the 
corollary of each of these. While this dimension is not as clearly defined 
as the first cluster it is clear the perceptions of morality and life-style 
are clearly involved. 

A third cluster (see Part C of Figure 1) seemed clearly related to 
modernization of the Catholic Church’s structure and liturgy. A fourth 
small cluster (only three items) may merely be a cluster by coincidence, 
but it may also be seen as a representation of priests’ attitudes towards 
‘secularization’ of the Church (see Part D of Figure 1) and is labelled 
thus in this paper. 

” Consequently, we have four ‘empirically established dimensions’ or 

‘clusters’ of adaptivity-traditionalism of Catholic priests: 


. attitude to involvement in the parish community, 
. attitude to morality and priestly life-style, 

. attitude to modernization of the Church, and 

. attitude to ‘secularization’ of the Church. 
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FIGURE I SHORT VERSION OF QUESTIONS* INCLUDED IN 
THE FOUR ‘EMPIRICALLY ESTABLISHED DIMENSIONS? OF 
TRADITIONALISM-ADAPTIVITY AS A RESULT OF CLUSTER ANALY, SIST 


` ls Attitudes Towards Involvement in Parish Community 


t 


? 


r 


Normal associates while engaged in recreation, 
1. (Non-clerical v. Clerical) 
2. (Non-Catholic v. Catholic) 
3- (Within parish v. Outside parish). 
Attitude towards team ministry (Favourable v. Unfavourable). 
Attitude towards Church jurisdictional areas (Relaxed cosmopolitan view v. Strict 
local view). 
Attitude towards clerical dress (Unimportant v. Important). 
B. Attitude Towards Morality and Priestly Life-Style 
Self-image and definition of leadership role (An attempt to measure the perception 
of loose v. strong ties to church structure) (‘Prophetic’ v. ‘Priestly’). 
Perceived adequacy of National Association of Priests v. Senate/Deanery (NAP v. 
Senate/Deanery). 
Attitude towards ecumenical relations (Equality of Churches v. Superiority of 
Catholic Church). 
Attitude towards administration of sacraments to divorced /remarried (Favourable 
v. Unfavourable). 
Attitude towards celibacy of clergy (Optional v. Compulsory}. 
Attitude towards lay involvement in Church life (Ministerial duties v. Organiza- 
tional duties only). 
Attitude towards artificial birth control (Permissive v. Authoritarian), 
Attitude towards postponing having children (Permissive v. Authoritarian), 
C. Attitude Towards Modernization of Church 
Perceived adequacy of own seminary experience (Inadequate v. Adequate). 
Attitude towards priestly involvement in public protest (Favourable v. Un- 
favourable}. 
Attitude towards modernization of the Mass (Positive v. Negative). 
Attitude towards ordination of married men (Yes v. No). 
Attitude towards who should have ‘say’ in annual appointments of priests (Priests 
have ‘say’ v. Ordinary only). 
D. Attitude Towards ‘Secularization’ of Church. 
Attitude towards administration of sacraments to non-Catholics (Favourable v. 
Unfavourable). 
Attitude towards relaxation of Sunday Mass obligation (Change v. No change). 
View of priests’ financial remuneration (Insufficient v, Sufficient). 


* The questions actually used were considerably expanded from these short versions. 
These are an indication of the kind of information elicited from the priests. 

t The responses included in parenthesis after each question indicate the way the responses 
were coded. In each case the ‘adaptive’ response is first and the ‘traditional’ response is 
last. 


We can now proceed to an analysis of the way in which these various 
dimensions can or cannot be predicted from the various ‘demographic’, 
‘career’, ‘background’, and ‘education’ characteristics of the priests. 
Having come up with some possible measures of adaptivity—tradi- 
tionalism among Roman Catholic priests, albeit in something of a 
crude fashion at this point, we felt it necessary to determine if and how 
well these dimensions can be predicted by having a knowledge of 
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various social locational and background data regarding the individual 
priests. In other words, is there a reasonable correlation between the 


~, 


ad 


b 


various social locational and background characteristics and the 74 


measures of adaptivity—traditionalism we have developed? 

A variety of correlational techniques are available to examine the 
combined effect of several social locational and background variables 
on the various measures developed. Thus, in spite of the fact that our 
data may not fully meet the assumptions of Pearson Product Moment 
Correlation (r) and Multiple Correlation (R), we decided to use these 
measures. Labovitz#? argues persuasively that this can be done success- 
fully. Further, as this is an exploratory study for the purpose of develop- 
ing measures of our dependent variable, rather than specifically to 
establish the existence of, or degree of, relationships between variables, 
we are utilizing this correlational analysis as being suggestive only, 
rather than definitive, and thus feel our relaxation of the assumptions 
is justified. 


INTERPRETATION 


(Analysis of relationships of dimensions of adaptivity-traditionalism with 
demographic, career, background and educational characteristics). 


Table i shows the correlations (r) with the ‘clusters’ or “empirically 
established dimensions’ of adaptivity—traditionalism. All four ‘clusters’ 
have several reasonably strong coefficients. It is noteworthy, in this 
instance, that ‘attitude to modernization of the Church’ seems to have, 
on average, the strongest correlation coefficients, while the dimension 
‘attitude to secularization of the Church’ reveals the weakest correla- 
tions with the predictor variables. 

It is clear from Table 1 that age, and a few age-related characteristics, 
may explain much of the difference in adaptivity-traditionalism among 
priests. Age, whether one is currently assistant priest or parish priest 
(obviously related somewhat to age), the proportion of time as assistant 
priest as compared with parish priest (again related to age), length of 
time as a priest (again partly a function of age), and whether one’s 
promotion has been slow or fast, are several of the variables clearly 
related to the dimensions of adaptivity—traditionalism. These variables 
are fairly highly related to the ‘empirically established’ dimensions of 
adaptivity—traditionalism, but in quite different ways. Clearly, age is 
deeply involved in the ‘attitude towards modernization of the Church’ 
and the ‘attitude towards secularization of the Church’. In fact, there 
are almost no other even modest correlations with those two dimensions. 
However, age plays only a small role in the ‘attitude towards involve- 
ment in the parish community’, and a modest role in the ‘attitude to 
morality and priestly life-style’. Education variables tend to be more 
clearly related to these latter dimensions. In fact, the only other 
‘predictor’ variables which enter markedly into any of the correlations 
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TABLE I Correlation coefficients (r) of demographic, career, background and educational 
characteristics with clusters or empirically established dimensions of adaptivity— 





traditionalism . 
Aitituds Attitude Attitudes Attitude 
to involve- to moral- to modern- to secular- 
ment in ity and ization ization 
parish priestly of the of the 
community lifestyle Church Church 
DEMOGRAPHIO 
Age (Young v. Old) "184, 375 "459 451 
BACKGROUND a 
Ethnic origin (NZ v. Irish) "272 “112 “112 009 
Father’s socio-economic status 
(Above v. Below median) 055 -160 022 —'123 
Religiosity of family of orientation 
(Above v. Below median) ` -089 094 "092 ‘198 
Size of family of orientation (Small 
v. Large) 075 -266 -248 046 
EDUCATION 
Education (State component v. 
Catholic) —-002 — +035 — +239 — 014 
Day v. some Boarding school —'253 —O15 — +235 —-148 
Reading habits (Active v. Inactive) “371 -380 247 "224 
Attendance‘at courses, conferences & 
seminars (Frequent or Infrequent) +280 “182 177 “198 
CAREER - 
Vocation decision (Late v. Early) 050 —-116 —' 134 029 
Length of time a a priest (Short v. 
Long) I4I "204 “501 229 


Proportion of time as assistant priest 
as compared with parish priest (High 
v. Low) -136 > 332 -488 -334 


Promotion (Slow v. Fast) "158 217 263 “241 
Present position (Assist. Priest or 
Parish priest) "242 "305 544 "325 
Proportion of time in urban setting 
as a priest (High v. Low) —-261 ‘081 "247 013 
Early priestly experiences in Urban 
v. Rural setting — -228 086 "120 081 
Present location (Urban v. Rural) —-058 "035 -297 058 





are two of the ‘education’ items, namely, whether one is an active or 
inactive reader and whether one attends ‘in-service’ training frequently 
or infrequently. Table 1 suggests, therefore, that continuing involve- 
ment in education leads one to be more ‘adaptive’, increasing age 
leads in the other direction.®! 

In addition to the simple correlation coefficients, we also subjected 
each of the four dimensions or clusters to a stepwise multiple regression 
analysis. This allowed us to determine the extent to which we could 
‘account for’ the variation in the adaptivity—traditionalism dimensions. 
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or clusters by use of the social locational and background variables 
we measured. Table 2 gives the summary of all these stepwise multiple 
regression analyses. When multiple R is used, there is a tendency for a 
slightly inflated R due to the smaller number of degrees of freedom 
because of additional calculations. This bias towards an inflated R 
increases as the number of variables in an equation (n) approaches the 
number of cases (N). McNemar*® gives a formula for a ‘correction for 
shrinkage’ to adjust for this bias.?3 In this study, since the N is relatively 
small (43), the bias towards an inflated R is likely to be substantial, and 
the ‘correction for shrinkage’ is employed. 

By closely examining the various social locational and background 
variables which contribute to ‘accounting for’ variation in the various 
dimensions or clusters of the dependent variable, it becomes apparent 
that certain candidate predictor variables are more useful than others 
in ‘predicting’ or ‘explaining’ the differences found between ‘adaptors’ 
and ‘traditionalists’ in the priesthood. 

Table 2, as did Table 1, shows that age, and age-related characteris- 
tics, tend to be somewhat more closely related to adaptivity—traditional- 
ism than do other characteristics (some boarding school in the educa- 
tional background, presently an active reader, and presently a frequent 


TABLE 1 Summary of multiple regression exercises showing multiple correlations of various 
social locational and demographic variables with the four cluster analysis derived 
mensions of adaptivi litionali 





CLUSTER ANALYSIS DERIVED DIMENSIONS 
Variables entering multiple correlation R R3 R* 





Altitude towards involvement in parish community: 

Reading habits; Education; Proportion of time 

in urban setting as priest; Present position; 

Length of time as a priest; Ethnic origin; Pro- 

portion of time as assistant priest as compared 

with parish priest; Age "703 ‘495 "394 
Attitude towards morality and priestly life-style: 

Reading habits; Age; Size of family of orienta- 

tion; Present position; Length of time as a priest 606 "367 “301 
Attitude towards modernization of the Church: 

Present position; Size of family of orientation; 

Education; Reading habits “710 "504 -465 
Attitude towards ‘secularization’ of the Church: 

Age; Length of time as a priest; Early vocation 

or not; Father’s socio-economic status; Present 

position; Proportion of time in urban setting; 

Early priestly experience in urban or rural 

setting; Proportion of time as assistant priest as 

compared with parish priest -675 "456 347 


“® Corrected for ‘shrinkage’ 
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attender at conferences and seminars) are positively associated with 
adapters rather than with traditionalists. Certain background variables 
(particularly father’s socio-economic status and ethnic origin) also 
enter into the multiple regression equations, but with less frequency 
and strength than do the age-related characteristics and the education 
characteristics. We must conclude, therefore, that increased age and 
higher status within the Church hierarchy (at least somewhat related 
to age) are, among our sample, the biggest contributors to traditionalism 
as we have measured it. It is tempting to suggest that there are “genera- 
tional units’? and possibly that the present ‘adaptors’ may be ‘tradi- 
tionalists’ within twenty years time rather than ‘carriers’ of radical 
social change within the Church. However, the fact that education 
characteristics and social background characteristics are also signi- 
ficantly associated with our adaptive-traditional measures leads us to 
the belief that our measures have utility beyond merely being correlated 
with processes of ageing and status attainment. Another factor supports 
us in this belief: the older, higher status priests in our sample were 
trained as priests prior to Vatican II;26 the younger, lower status priests 
were trained largely after the changes introduced by that Council. 
Therefore, to the extent that Vatican II legitimated an ‘adaptive’ point 
of view, we should be able to assume that priests trained after Vatican 
II will continue to show more ‘adaptivity’ throughout their lifetime 
than will those trained prior to that Council. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The main task of this paper is to establish the utility of measures of 
adaptivity—traditionalism. From Table 2 it can be readily seen that 
between approximately one-third and one-half of the variation in the 
adaptivity—traditionalism dimensions or clusters can be ‘accounted for’ 
by the independent variables used. We must conclude then, that we 
have been moderately successful in measuring something, and we trust 
that this something is adaptivity—traditionalism among Roman Catholic 
priests. We did not obtain any extremely high multiple correlations 
(R), but we did achieve at least moderate ones. A second conclusion 
is that the ‘clusters’ produced by cluster analysis are able to be ‘ac- 
counted for’ by the independent variables. Therefore, we must con- 
clude that our preliminary theorizing that our indicators of traditional- 
ism would combine in some way to form separate dimensions of this 
variable, was given some support by the evidence before us. In terms 


` of our theoretical model, we are now able to say in general that some 


of our respondents did consciously reflect the Roman Catholic Church 
as being in a state of motion (‘adaptors’), while others reflected it as a 
system in equilibrium (‘traditionalists’). In as much as our interview 


. items do differentiate between dynamic and static conceptions of the 


Church, considered as a system, then we can say that our preliminary 


ach 
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assumption that it is in a state of social and organizational change has ~ 
been supported. Moreover we have provided some evidence for the 
contention that such change has produced a state of conflict between 
what Weber termed ‘priestly’ and ‘prophetic’ forms of religious leader- 
ship. Whether this tension is described as that which occurs between 
‘bureaucratic’ and ‘service’ principles in any large scale organization 
seems less important to us than the fact of having gone some way to- 
wards demonstrating the empirical existence of some 'such tension, 
however this be described.2? 

In conclusion, we feel we are justified in having a considerable 
amount of optimism in the practicality of measuring adaptivity- 
traditionalism among Roman Catholic priests, and that these measure- 
ments can be shown to correlate reasonably strongly with a variety of ¥ 
potentially useful explanatory variables. Further, if a concept such as ` 
adaptivity—traditionalism can be measured successfully among Roman 
Catholic priests, there is no reason to think it could not be measured 
among other groups as well. 

Nevertheless, we have to acknowledge that the scaling of the depen- 
dent variable has been somewhat crude in the present research. ‘There 
is an obvious need for refinement of this Index, perhaps in terms of 
constructing Likert-scaled items, in order to use it with a larger sample 
of respondents. In fact, we see a national survey, by means of a pre- 
coded postal questionnaire, as our next step in this research. In such a 
context, it will be possible to go quite beyond the hypotheses of the 
present study by testing our speculations, for example, concerning the 
consequences of this variable for social process, that is, by examining 
the differences which respondents’ varying scores make on other aspects 
of their behaviour.28 


M. T. V. Reidy B.A. M.A 
Lecturer in Sociology, 
The Wellington Clinical School of Medicine ~ 


L. C. White M.A. PH.D. 
Senior lecturer in Sociology 
Victoria University of Wellington 


* An earlier draft of this paper bas been presented to the 4th Annual Conference 
of the New Zealand Sociological Association at Auckland, 22-3 November 1974. 

‘The authors wish to express their gratitude to Professor Thomas M. Gannon of 
Loyola University, Chicago, and Professor James T. Richardson of the University 
of Nevada at Reno for their helpful criticisms of the present article. 
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Notes 


1. See W. M. Abbott (ed.), The 
Documents of Vatican IT, London, Geoffrey 
Chapman, 1966. Cf. X. Rynne, Vatican 
Council IT, New York, Farrar, Strauss & 
Giroux, 1968: and H. King, The 
Changing Church: Reflections on the Progress 
of the Second Vatican Council, London, 
Sheed and Ward, 1965. 

2. See G. J. Jud (ed.), Ex-Pastors: 
Why Men Leave the Ministry, Philadelphia, 
Pilgrim Press, 1970: Cf. M. Kaufmann, 
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On Max Weber’s. Agrarian Sociology of 
_ Ancient Civilizations 


The British Journal of Sociology, volume 27, no. 3 (September 1976), contains ' 
a review of Max Weber’s The Agrarian Sociology of Ancient Civilizations (trans. - 
R.I. Frank), 1976. In the review, we learn that Weber’s book is nothing more 
than an ‘overgrown encyclopedia entry’, the sort of piece that would be 
written for an encyclopedia of the social sciences. Since Weber’s monograph 
is simply ‘a compendium of the state of scholarship on the agrarian relations 
of Antiquity’, its value, especially its potential sociological value, is severely 
limited. Although the review warns us against the conclusion that ‘Weber 
the social scientist is absent from this volume entirely’, we do not learn how | 
the presence of ‘Weber the social scientist’? would be manifested. Finally, 
there is the suggestion that Weber’s work is out of date. The social scientist , 
who is not a specialist in this area is directed to the work of Moses Finley. © 

This account of Weber’s book is misleading. Like many of Weber’s works, 
this monograph has a deceptively modest title. It produces much more than 
it promises: nothing less than an ‘interpretive sociology’ of Antiquity. The 
book is explicitly constructed around Weber’s interest in the definitive fea- 
tures of modern Western Civilization: the conditions for their development, 
the obstacles to their emergence, their precursors, analogues and alterna- - 
tives. As such, the monograph is obviously germane to the main interests of 
Weber’s studies in the sociology of religion and to a number of the main 
themes of Economy and Society. The book is also a systematic exercise in the use 
of ideal-typical concepts for the purpose of both historical and sociological 
interpretation and explanation. * 

The principal thesis of the book may be stated as follows. The definitive 
features of modern Western Civilization first appeared in—or may be 
identified as emergent in—Classical Antiquity (Greece and Rome), but not 
in the ancient cultures of the Near East and Asia. This thesis is one compo- 
nent of Weber’s theory of the development of a peculiarly Western Ratio. 
Capitalism is one—but only one—of its essential aspects. Weber clarifies, 
qualifies and defends this thesis by employing an extended argument of , 
typical Weberian subtlety, complexity and encyclopedic scholarship, an 
argument which is underpinned by the systematic conceptual framework 
of the ‘interpretive sociology’ that is later outlined in Economy and Society. 

In defending this thesis, Weber employs the following premises, which 
appear repeatedly in his better-known sociological works. 

First, there are definitive socio-economic differences between Classical 
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Antiquity and the ancient cultures of the Near East and Asia. In particular, 
the emergent properties peculiar to modern Western Civilization developed 
only in Classical Antiquity. 

Second, there are definitive differences between Classical Antiquity and 
modern Western Civilization. Weber is especially interested in the obstacles 
to the development of capitalism in Classical Antiquity. In this respect, the 
monograph constitutes a companion piece to his comparative essays on the 
sociology of religion. In the monograph, Weber is mainly interested in the 
military, socio-economic, political, and legal conditions for the development 
of capitalist economic activity. In his discussion of the differences between 
Classical Antiquity and modern Western Civilization, Weber considers the 
following questions. Can capitalism or capitalist economic institutions be 
identified in Classical Antiquity? Weber treats this issue as a conceptual, 
historical and sociological problem. What were the socio-economic condi- 
tions for the development of the various forms of slavery that existed in 
Classical Antiquity? Weber is especially interested in the relationship 
betwcen slavery, forms of military organization and ancient capitalism. 
Finally, what was the relationship between the development of slavery, free 
labour and capitalism in the ancient world? 

Third, the definitive Western process of ‘rationalization’ was an emergent 
phenomenon peculiar to Classical Antiquity. In defending this claim, Weber 
undertakes the following: a discussion of the development of the concept of 
office and the official; a discussion of the political and economic significance 
and the development and the power of a professional priesthood ; a discussion 
of the emancipation of various forms of life (for example, labour, pro- 
duction, trade and law) from political domination; a discussion of the 
development of measurement and measurability (one aspect of the ‘calcu- 
lability’ peculiar to Western rationality); a discussion of the conditions for 
the development of the Western city and the concepts of the citizen and 
citizenship; a discussion of the conditions for the development of democracy; 
a discussion of the development of the concept of privacy, with special 
reference to private property, independent economic activity, and private 
ownership (one aspect of the development of the characteristically Western 
concept of the person as agent); a discussion of the systematization of law 
and the relationship between ‘rational law’ and private economic activity. 

Is this an overgrown encyclopedia entry of modest sociological value ?* 


Guy Oakes 
Depariment of Philosophy 
Monmouth College. N.F. 


* The suggestion that Weber’s work on 
Antiquity is in some sense out of date is 
inconsistent with the conclusions that 
Alfred Heuss reaches in his careful and 
closely reasoned paper on Weber’s 
monograph (‘Max Weber’s Bedeutung 
für die Geschichte des griechisch-romi- 
schen Altertums’, Historische Zeitschrift, 
vol, 201, 1965). Heuss claims that Weber’s 
work remains the most ‘original, auda- 
cious and penetrating account of the 
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economic and social development of 
Antiquity that has ever been produced’ 
(p. 538). Weber’s monograph, he reminds 
us, is not limited to the literature on the 
agrarian history of Antiquity. It con- 
stitutes ‘a sketch of the entire economic 
and social history of Antiquity’ (p. 538). 
Weber’s principal theses, he claims, 
remain original and unexplored, just as 
important now ag they were in 1909 


(p. 555)- 
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The political economy of the American 


working class” 
Review article 


In May 1949, in New York City, Paul Sweezy and Leo Huberman founded 
the independent socialist magazine Monthly Review. In the first editorial 
the two editors argued that the United States faced ‘increasingly serious 
social and economic problems’ and that these problems could best be under- 
stood by the application of Marxist analysis: the new journal was to be a 
forum for such analysis. Its success.can scarcely be doubted. The Monthly 
Review has given rise to a contemporary school of American Marxist thought, 
culminating in what one group of writers have referred to as the ‘revival of 
American socialism’.1 Perhaps the best-known product of that school is 
Baron and Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital published in 1966. Yet despite the 
growing importance of the Monthly Review during the 1950s and 1960s 
American sociology has remained almost completely immune from its im- 
pact, not least in that branch of the discipline known as ‘social stratification’. 
Indeed, as recently as 1969, Charles Page (certainly one of the first American 
sociologists to publish a book with the word ‘class’ in the title) felt justified 
in writing that ‘Weber’s tripartite analysis . . . “fits” the realities of American 
social life more neatly than does what often seems to be the one-dimensional 
class approach of Marx and his followers’.2 

Now, in the 1970s, a number of American historians, sociologists and/or 
social theorists have begun to analyse inequality in American society from 
what can be loosely termed the perspective of political economy. Harry 
Braverman’s Labour and Monopoly Capital is such an analysis. It is unequivo- 
cally a product of the Monthy Review school of thought, yet it breaks new 
ground therein. As the author himself says ‘... the investigation of 
movements of labour undertaken here is but another form of the investigation 
of the movements of value undertaken in Monopoly Capita? (p. 253; his italics). 

More specifically, in Labour and Monopoly Capital Braverman has provided 
us with an historical analysis of the development of the capitalist mode of 
production in American society over the last 100 years. In particular, he 
focuses on two interlocking processes: the transformation of the labour 
process by monopoly capital and the implications of this transformation for 
the class structure of advanced capitalist society. While the body of his data 


* Harry Braverman, Labour and Monopoly Capital: the Degradation of Work in ý 
the Twentieth Century, New York, Monthly Review Press, 1975, xii + 465 pp. : 
£5'30 (£3°75 paperback). 
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% refers to the United States, it is clear that he views the processes which he 
è so carefully documents as being characteristic of capitalist society per se. Yet 
however wide-ranging the implications of the study, it is sharply delimited 
) mistakenly, I shall argue below) in another way: ‘No attempt will be made 
, to deal with the modern working class on the level of its consciousness, 
'. organization or activities. This is a book about the working class as a class 
7 in itself, not as a class for itself? (pp. 26-7). 
' With this brief, Braverman begins a rigorous and detailed analysis of the 
. transformation in the organization of work manifested by American capital- 
| ism during this century. As the subtitle of the book suggests, his thesis, force- 
fully put, is that the transformation has been in the direction of the progres- 
' sive degradation of work over time. The starting point of the discussion is that 
of orthodox Marxism: labour power is the force underlying the development 
of human society, which under capitalism takes a unique form. In capitalist 
society, labour power is oriented not to the satisfaction of man’s needs but 
' to the expansion of capital, to the creation of profit. ‘In everything that 
+ follows, therefore, we shall be considering the manner in which the labour 
> process is dominated and shaped by the accumulation of capital.’ (p. 53.) 
- _ This progressive domination of the labour process is, of course, inseparable 
, from the increasing division of labour in the capitalist workshop. Indeed, 
| Braverman is at pains to stress that this breaking up of the labour process into 
i simpler and simpler elements is stimulated not only by the greater level of 
productivity so achieved (à la Adam Smith) but also because of the famous 
‘Babbage principle’, namely that the division of labour systematically 
: destroys the skilled craftsman, and thereby cheapens labour power. Thus, the 
| the evolution of the division of labour in nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
` capitalist society is associated with both a greater labour productivity and 
a cheapening of the labour costs of manufacture. “This might even be called 
the general law of the capitalist division of labour’. (p. 83.) 
The operation of the general law, together with the centralization and 
concentration of industry in the second half of: the nineteenth century 
brought to the fore the problem of the management of the capitalist enterprise. 
For the capitalist, faced with the ever greater problems of the co-ordination of 
an increasingly fragmented division of labour, management became syn- 
onymous with control. Effective management can only be achieved when 
control of the labour process has completely passed from the worker to the 
capitalist, i.e., when ‘.'. . the progressive alienation of the process of production from 
the worker ...’ (p. 58, his italics) has been completed. 
That capitalism—American capitalism in particular—has been able to 
achieve this goal should not be doubted: and the large part of the credit for 
that success must be laid at the door of Alfred Winslow Taylor. Braverman’s 
discussion of the contribution of scientific management to ‘the degradation 
of work in the twentieth century’, albeit somewhat overwritten, is one of the 
most powerful parts of his analysis. In essence his argument is that the con- 
descending view of Taylorism held by subsequent generations of social 
* scientists and administrators betokens a naive and superficial understanding 
- of the underlying ethos of modern management. To be sure, Taylor’s views of 
“human nature are unrealistic, his piece-rate schemes have been largely 
(superseded, and the ‘human relations’ school has shown that workers 

respond to group as well as individual stimuli. But on no account must this 
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be taken to mean that the ideology of Taylorism is questioned by the capitalist e 
class. Indeed, scientific management is ‘nothing less than the explicit verbal- 4 
ization of the capitalist mode of production’ (p. 86). As such it has become 
““outmoded” or “superseded” only in the sense that a: sect which has become | 
generalized and broadly accepted disappears as a sect’ (p. 87-8). 
In fact, Braverman goes on to argue, there are essentially three principles `- 
of Taylorism that have become generalized and broadly accepted. First, the , 
labour process must be made completely independent of ‘the autonomy, ,- 
creativity and ability of the individual worker. Second, there must be a 
total divorce of mental and manual labour—‘the separation of conception 
from execution’ (p. 114). Indeed, in common with a number of contempor- \ 







ary theorists, Braverman places an enormous amount of significance on this . 
separation of hand and brain—calling it the ‘most decisive single step’ (p. |: 
126) in the development of the division of labour achieved by the capitalist A 
mode of production. ; . -7 : 
The third principle of scientific management follows from.the first and 
second: in so far as the development of capitalism involves the progressive- 
stripping of knowledge and skill from the worker and the separation of men- ` 
tal and manual labour, the logical consequerice must be the capitalist’s ; 
assuming control over every step of the labour process. And this has gone hand - 
in hand with the gradual habituation or acclimatization of the worker to the , 
increasingly ‘degenerated’. organization of work that has come to be the | 
hallmark of the twentieth-century monopoly: capital.’ Most recently this - 
habituation has: been reinforced as capital has successfully destroyed all ž 
alternative forms of.work and thus subsistence. In Braverman’s eyes, there- 4- 
fore (and I shall return to this.point below), the modern worker submits to’? 
the dictates of monopoly capital because he has no other option. i 
. Perhaps the most important weapon at the disposal of the capitalist in ` 
this battle for control of the labour process is science and mechanization. ;4 
Braverman devotes almost 100 pages to arguing that science, and its counter“ 
parts technology, mechanization and automation, have slowly been -turned 
into ‘mere adjuncts’ of capital; they have become totally incorporated into < 
the service of the capitalist enterprise devoted to the increasing mechaniza- ' 
tion and rationalization of the labour process. For Braverman the key . 
element in the planned progress of technology is the gradual way in which ; 
control is completely taken away from the worker. It is either built into the ù 
machine or it has a source which is external both to the roachine'and to the 4 
workshop—perhaps best symbolized by the pre-coded magnetic tape in the 
physically separate computer facility. The-consequences for the labour force 
are self-evident: more and more, the skilled worker becomes a mere ‘liaison 
man between machine and operating management’ (p. 220). Thus the oft- 
quoted upgrading of the work-force. brought about’ by mechanization and 
automation can only be regarded as a myth: as Marx pointed out in the: 
first volume of Capital, the drive to perfect the machine can only diminish the - 
worker. The importance of the sub-title to the book is once again underlined.. - 
These then are the main facets of the transformation (and thus degrada~: 
tion) of the labour process characteristic of twentieth-century monopoly: 
capitalism. Braverman’s second concern is the documentation of the ` 
consequences of this transformation for the structure and composition of the: 
working class. His definition of this latter grouping is in no sense unconven-' 
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tional: we are concerned with an examination of ‘that class which, possessing 
nothing but its power to labour, sells that power in return for its subsistence’ 
(p. 378). In the United States at this time it contains clerical workers, service 
and retail trade workers, and of course, skilled and unskilled manual workers. 
There also exists an industrial reserve army which, in monopoly capitalism, 
takes on a variety of forms. Braverman then embarks on a detailed examina- 
tion of the changes experienced during the twentieth century by each of 
these sectors of the American working class. 

In the case of clerical workers, four aspects of their class situation are 
singled out. First, the rapid growth in numbers: in 1870 this occupational 
group comprised less than one per cent of all ‘gainful workers’, a figure that 
had risen to 18 per cent by 1970. Second, the sexual composition of the 
clerical labour force changed rapidly during this century—from being over 
75 per cent male to being over 75 per cent female. Third, the relative pay 
of clerks has over the same period declined from a situation where the average 
clerical wage was twice that of a manual worker to a situation in 1971 where 
it was lower than that in every classification of blue-collar work. Fourth, 
nowhere is the dehumanization of work in the twentieth century more 
apparent than in the work situation and duties of a clerk: from a position 
requiring initiative and skill and providing independence and freedom 
he or she has moved to one ‘like that of the cannery, the meat-packing 
line, the car assembly conveyer, with workers organized in much the same 
way’ (p. 301). Furthermore, scientific management principles have been 
applied to great effect in the office, especially as office mechanization 
and then computerization have progressed. These latter have contributed 
enormously to the breakdown of the qualitative distinction between mental and 
manual labour. Moreover, this process of the proletarianization of white 
collar work is reaching further and futher up the corporate hierarchy: ‘There 
is ample evidence that management is now nerving itself for major surgery 
upon its own lower limbs’ (p. 343). 

The skilled craft and semi-skilled sectors of the working class have also 
experienced this savage process of proletarianization. In painstaking fashion, 
Braverman documents the break-up of the apprenticeship system, the under- 
mining of craft mastery and the general overall deskilling of the manual 
sectors of the American working class. It goes without saying that this 
homogenization of the work force is a direct result of the cult of scientific 
management and the inexorable push of mechanization and automation. In 
Marx’ words ‘. . . machinery obliterates all distinctions of labour, and nearly 
everywhere reduces wages to the same low level . . .4 

Braverman is quick to point out that the spread of this machinery is 

associated with a growth in the mass of working class occupations rather than, 
as establishment sociology would have us believe, their decline. This he 
regards as scarcely surprising, in view of the fact that clerical and service 
‘workers now (1970) comprise 28 per cent of the active labour force. In fact, 
he now goes on to show that between 1900 and 1970 the four occupational 
* groups (enumerated above) that make up the American working class have 
increased from 51 per cent to 69 per cent of the total labour force. His 
argument, backed as it is with a wealth of meticulously collected data, makes 
statements, popular in the 1960s, about the emergence of the ‘diamond- 
shaped’ class structure little short of embarrassing. 
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Finally, in his analysis of consequences of the capitalist transformation of 
the labour process, Braverman demonstrates that this increase in the size of 
the American working class is inseparable from an increase in the reserve 
army of labour: ‘Marx has pointed out that unlike generals, who win their 
wars by recruiting armies, captains of industry win their wars by discharging 
armies. A necessary consequence of management and technology is a reduc- 
tion in the demand for labour’ (p. 236). And that reduction is documented 
with startling results. Braverman adopts Marx’ distinctions between floating, 
latent and stagnant sectors of the unemployed. Then, building on these dis- 
tinctions, and focusing in particular on the ‘violent contrary movements’ 
(p. 390) of patterns of female versus male employment, he argues, with force, 
that the reserve army of labour in American society is far greater than 
conventional government unemployment rates would have us believe. For if 
one totals the official unemployment figures, the vast numbers of people 
(especially women) who, for one’ reason or another, have given up looking 
for work (and who are therefore not regarded as unemployed) and the equally 
large numbers of those who can find only part-time work or work at rates 
of pay which the Bureau of Labour Statistics considers to be inadequate for 
subsistence, then one can come up with an index of subemployment which 
reflects far more accurately than ‘mere unemployment rate’ the true size of 
the army of surplus labour. And figures collected and analysed by the U.S. 
Census Employment Survey in 1970 indicate that in U.S. central cities at 
that time, while the official unemployment rate was 9°6 per cent, the index of 
subemployment was 61-2 per cent (pp. 397-400). 

In other words, the much-vaunted affluence of groups such as skilled 
craftsmen or process-workers in America has been allowed to obscure the 
fact that the rapidly growing sectors of the working class are falling further 
and further behind on the income table. There is occurring, in other words, 
a process of radical polarization within the American working class. And 
such a finding should scarcely be regarded as startling: ‘The whole form of 
the movement of modern industry depends upon the constant transformation 
of a part of the labouring population into unemployed or half-employed 
hands.’ Indeed, was not this feature of the General Law of Capitalist 
Accumulation sufficiently evident in 1867 that: ‘even Malthus recognizes 
over-population as a necessity of modern industry . . .”6 


In the Foreword to Labour and Monopoly Capital Paul Sweezy states, bluntly: 
‘In terms of theory ... there is very little that is new in this book’ (p. xi). 
This is undoubtedly true. Similarly, many of the data and arguments to 
which Braverman refers are familiar. To take just one example, Speier and 
Corey in the 1930s, Mills in the 1950s, and Carchedi in the 19703 (to name 
but a few) have all argued that we are witnessing the progressive proletari- 
anization of white-collar workers. Nonetheless, this lack of originality cannot 
be allowed to divert attention from the massive achievement that the book 
represents. For Braverman has done nothing less than bring together an 
enormous amount of information from a vast variety of sources, and render it 
intelligible by the creative application of Marxist theory, not in piecemeal 
fashion but in terms of an integrated conceptual framework. To be sure, the 
volume is in some places repetitious, in others overwitten. In general it is 

however, a model of clarity and lucidity, completely avoiding the tortuous 
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prose and endless classificatory schemas of other writers—Poulantzas and 
Carchedi spring most readily to mind—in this field. Labour and Monopoly 
Capttal is, in short, a joy to read. It does, however, contain a number of 
serious and inter-related limitations. 

First, the overall tenor of the book is surprisingly deterministic. Early in 
the analysis the author is at pains to stress that the relationship between the 
forces and the relations of production must be viewed as dialectical. Any 
attempt to explain the development of monopoly capitalism by the ‘ready- 
made formula’ (p. 22) of any ‘simple-minded determinism’ (p. 19) is to 
misunderstand the complexity of the delicate interplay between the produc- 
tive forces and the social relations characteristic of any society at any point 
in its development. It is, incidentally, also to misunderstand Marx’ own 
‘genius at dialectic’ (p. 21). Nonetheless, despite this explicit commitment 
to a dynamic view of history, Braverman’s own analysis is one-sided. As 
Sweezy remarks somewhat ingenuously in the Foreword, Labour and Monopoly 
Capital is an inquiry into the ‘consequences which... particular kinds of 
technological change . . . have had for the nature of work (and) the composi- 
tion (and differentiation) of the working class’(pp. ix—x). This is an accurate 
description of the book; it is devoid of dialectical under- or over-tones. 

This one-sided approach of the investigation is most evident, and most 
regrettable, in Braverman’s neglect of any discussion of class consciousness. 
It will be remembered that the author is unambiguous on this point: ‘No 
attempt will be made to deal with the modern working class on the level of 
its consciousness, organization or activities.’ Now while nothing is more 
irritating for an author than to have his choice of subject matter questioned, 
in this case I would argue that to analyse a class for itself separately from a 
class in itself is to utilize a false dichotomy. It also misrepresents Marx’ 
own use of the distinction. Careful reading of his writings on the subject 
(whether in the Manifesto, the Poverty of Philosophy, the Eighteenth Brumaire or 
Capital) makes it clear that in actual empirical analysis these two facets of 
class cannot be separated. In other words, for Marx and for contemporary 
sociology, the analysis of class must be the analysis of process. Poulantzas is 
thus perfectly correct when he, like Braverman, defines classes as ‘groupings 
of social agents, defined principally but not exclusively by their place in the 
productive process’. He is equally correct to go beyond Braverman ‘. . . social 
classes do not firstly exist as such, and only then enter into class struggle. 
Social classes coincide with class practices, i.e., the class struggle, and are 
only defined in their mutual opposition.’? This means that any analysis of 
‘composition and differentiation’ of the American working class must discuss 
the subjective awareness of consciousness of class, the role of ideology, the 
form(s) of working class organization and struggle and so forth. To do other- 
wise, as Braverman has done, is analogous to attempting to understand the 
role of husband in the nuclear family without mention of that of wife. 

For example, I have already suggested that Braverman’s discussion of the 
enormous impact and importance of the introduction of scientific manage- 
ment practices is one of the most powerful components of his analysis. It is, 
nonetheless, distressingly one-sided. For, however reasonable it may be to 
argue that during the twentieth century the American worker has gradually 
become ‘habituated’ or ‘acclimatized’ to degraded work, he certainly did 
not come as quietly as Braverman would have us believe. Indeed, Palmer 
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has recently documented in some detail American working class rebellion to 
Taylorism in the first two decades of this century.8 This documentation makes 
it clear that across a wide range of industries strikers came out in massive 
protest against the implementation of efficiency measures. One such protest 
lasted for nearly four years, involving gunplay, the murder of strikebreakers, 
the jailing of over 500 workers and the forcing of employees out of their 
dwellings. And the crucial point here is that the vehemence of working class 
resistance to Taylorism itself reacted back on management practices and work- 
ing class consciousness and organization. To argue, as does Braverman, that 
‘what is needed first of all is a picture of the working class as it exists’ (p. 27) 
is to miss the point: itsexistence includes the form and content of its organization 
and its relationship(s) with the capitalist class or its agents. 

Needless to say the empirical support for the legitimacy of a dialectical 
view of class is not‘limited to the early years of this century. Contemporary 
discussion of the ‘new working class’ is often couched in terms of the ways in 
which change in the labour process (involving the transfer of certain limited 
forms of control from manager to worker) might lead to an increase in mili- 
tancy—itself associated with a radical change in the nature of capitalist- 
worker relations.® 

The raising of the issue of the ‘new working class’ (which, of course, is not 
incompatible with Braverman’s discussion of the polarization of income 
within the American working class) brings to the forefront another, related 
weakness of his analysis. In insisting on what I have argued is a false dicho- 
tomy between class in and class for itself, Braverman’ gives little clue as to 
what he sees as the ‘law of motion’ of monopoly capitalism. In short, this is a 
book about the degradation of the labour process in Monopoly Capitalism ; 
it is not (as might be expected in a work of Marxist scholarship) an analysis of 
the contradictions of that form of society. Consequently, the continued stability 
of American monopoly capitalism and the permanence of the relative 
passivity of the working class, are issues which cannot be raised in any 
theoretically meaningful way.1° 

This last weakness of Labour and Monopoly Capital, is itself inseparable from 
Braverman’s failure to consider the importance of the uniqueness of the United 
States as opposed to other capitalist societies. And again the omission is 
particularly surprising. For early in the analysis Braverman is, quite properly, 
quick to pour scorn on ‘Clark Kerr’s eternal verities’ (p. 22) or on any other 
brands of technological determinism. Rather, he reminds us, every society 
develops and is developed by technology under a specific and unique set of 
social conditions—‘the thread by thread weaving of the fabric of history’ 
(p. 21). And here, of course, Braverman is adopting a central tenet of Marx’ 
‘own writings, best summed up in his celebrated comment on the General 
Law of Capitalist Accumulation: ‘. . . it is modified in its working by many 
circumstances’. Indeed, since at least the last half of the nineteenth century, 
and continuing until the present time, there has been considerable debate 
the significance of the exceptional circumstances of American capitalism. In 
general, that debate has centred on the question as to whether those cir- 
cumstances might undermine or divert.the eventual emergence of working 
class consciousness in that society. Perhaps the best known proponent of this 
view was Frederick Jackson Turner, who argued in 1894 that the absence of 
any traditional constraints on class mobility coupled with an almost limitless 
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supply of cheap land provided an effective safety valve for working class 
discontent. Other writers have pointed to the sheer size of the U.S.A. as 
well as the ethnic, religious and racial divisions within the American working 
class, and gone on to discuss to what extent they effectively undermine any 
potential for unified class action or consciousness.12 And the possibility of 
such undermining should not be discounted, even sixty years after the ending 
of large scale European immigration to the United States. Patterson, for 
example, is at present arguing very forcefully that we are witnessing the 
emergence of a new creed of ethnic pluralism in America.J8 Similarly, in 
more general terms, and taking these unique circumstances into account, 
Giddens has recently stated that ‘the United States has been, is and will 
continue to be, quite distinct in its socio-political organization from most of 
the other capitalist countries’.4 Whether Giddens is right is another matter: 
writers as far apart as Engels and Bell would disagree with him. For present 
purposes it is enough to suggest that any analysis of changes in the structure 
and composition of the American working class should make explicit recog- 
nition of the unique as well as the general structural features of that society. 

None of these comments, critical though they may be, should be allowed to 
detract from the enormous contribution to our understanding of monopoly 
capitalism that Braverman has made. His book is nothing short ofa pioneering 
work, successfully combining undogmatic Marxist theory with a meticulous 
and imaginative handling of data. To be sure, I have tried to argue that the 
analysis has weaknesses but they are weaknesses that by their very nature can 
be expected to give rise to a new corpus of research into the political economy 
of class structure. My guess is that such subsequent research will only under- 
line the importance of Braverman’s lead. 


Gavin Mackenzie 
Jesus College, Cambridge 
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Enlightenment and Despair: 
a History of Sociology ; 

Geoffrey Hawthorn Cambridge 
University Press 1976 295 pp. £7°75 
(42°75 paper) - a 


To write.a history of sociology is a 
daunting task, particularly when the 
historian feels it necessary to discuss both 
the pre-history of the discipline in the 
philosophical, ideas .of, the eighteenth 
century, and to trace the continuity of 
sociological ideas from the founding 
fathers to the present day. Hawthorn’s 
; book is thus considerably broader in 
' focus than similar histories of sociological 

ideas that have appeared in recent years, 
` spanning an enormous range of intel- 
lectual history from Rousseau to Wright 
Mills, from Hume to Habermas. Indeed 
it might more accurately be described as 

a history of Western social thought, a 
history which Hawthorn pessimistically, 
but not, unreasonably, concludes has 
been a story of continual and continuing 
failure. 

Early in the book, Hawthorn explains 
the key problem facing the historian of 
social theories. Are these theories to be 
i seen as expressions of the various milieux 

of their respective authors,.an approach 

which appears to deny the rationality of 
any theory? Or should theories be 
viewed as autonomous systems of ideas to 
be impartially judged at the court of 
universal reason? Hawthorn argues for 
the second alternative, but tries to avoid 
the complete hypostatization 0 of ideas by 
arguing that social theories .are „also 
actions,.and therefore result from, and 
express, their actors’ intentions: These 
intentions in turn are only. understand- 
able in terms of their social location. It 
» appears therefore that the history of 
social theories cannot avoid recourse to a 
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sociology of knowledge, despite his 
explicit decision to forswear such an 
approach. . 

The nature of the critical exposition of 
sociological ideas presented in the main 
body of the text is justified by this argu- 
ment. The exposition takes the form of a 
presentation of the key ideas of social 
thinkers which continually stresses the 
central importance of the religious, 
philosophical, political and economic 
differences, between their countries of 
origin. The critique takes the form of a 
demonstration of the failure of these ideas 
to solve the intellectual problems posed, a 
critique which has no fears for its own 
it presupposes the 
autonomy of reason. Thus the form of 
social theories is explained sociologically, 
while their content is assessed rationally. 
Despite his involved arguments to the 
contrary, Hawthorn’s book in no way 
differs from other more restricted histories 
of sociological ideas. It is an extended 
essay in the sociology of sociological 
knowledge, an exercise in unrestrained, 
if plausible, speculation. 

In view of the task that Hawthorn has 


‘set himself, detailed objections to the 


consideration given to particular thinkers 
might appear less than generous. 
Nevertheless, given his professed concern 
with the problem of the relativity of 
knowledge, together with his avowed 
aim of viewing social theories as inten- 
tional actions, two omissions appear 
particularly striking. He is curtly dis- 


missive of Parsons’ Structure of Social 


Action on the grounds that there could 
not possibly be a convergence in the ideas 
of certain European thinkers because of 
the different historical and political 
location of their respective theories. Yet 
Parsons’ major task in this book, his 


-expressed intention, is to try to determine 
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a non-relative point from which to 
view theories of action, in terms of a set 
of conceptual categories which are 
logically presupposed in all such theories. 
Hawthorn does not discuss Parsons’ 
attempt to solve the problem of relativ- 
ism through the categories of the Action 
Frame of Reference. 

Secondly, he completely ignores Al- 
thusser’s attempt to break out of the 
closed circle that results from the 
empiricist conception of knowledge as 
the outcome of the subject/object 
relation. Yet Althusser, in attempting to 
resolve the classical problem of knowledge 
albeit in a non-philosophical way, is 
addressing the very issues that underlie 
Hawthorn’s attempt to avoid a totally 
relativistic history of ideas. Althusser’s 
Marxism is considered in terms only of 
the political intentions underlying it. 
But, as with Parsons, intellectual and 
scientific intentions, even when explicitly 
stated, and directed toward the very 
problems that Hawthorn finds so per- 
plexing, are ignored. 

Mark Mitchell 
Portsmouth Polytechnic 


Rational Choice and Social Exchange 
A, Heath Cambridge University Press 
1976 ix + 194 pp. £8 (£2-40 paper) 


This book was written in the belief that 
‘an excellent way in which to begin any 
explanation of human action is to 
suppose that the actor is a rational agent 
with intelligible goals, who chooses 
rationally between potential courses of 
action in the light of these goals’. This, 
Heath sees as an approach shared by 
exchange theory, the theories of collective 
action of Downs Olson, etc., and (neo- 
classical micro-) economic theory and 
game theory, from which the former 
approaches borrow. He therefore takes 
the unusual and admirable step of 
beginning at the beginning and expound- 
ing the economic theory of rational 
choice for his sociological readers. 

The fears expressed in his preface that 
‘subsequent critics (might) discover... 
examples of faulty workmanship’ in the 
book are unfortunately borne out. Few 
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sociology books discuss, and few sociology * 


students are familiar with, the economic _ 


theory of human action, and it is there- */ 
fore a pity that this rare presentation q 


has careless patches. For example, there 
is a great deal of difference between 
plotting on a graph two combinations of 
a pair of goods between which an 
individual claims to be indifferent, and 
joining the points with a line (what shape 
line?) and calling this his indifference 
curve. The former is description, the 
latter a hypothesis that his preferences 
are continuous and have a particular 
shape. Heath also makes the elementary 
mistake of writing ‘demand’ when he 
means ‘amount demanded’ (p. 34), and 
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on p. 46 there is a peculiar treatment of ¥ 


the analysis of the labour/leisure choice. 
He scems to believe that economists feel 
constrained to produce explanations in 
terms of ‘the conventional diagram’ 
(which in this case he takés as being 
drawn in such a way that the income 
effect dominates the substitution effect so 
that you would expect the worker to take 
more leisure when his wage rate is 
increased), rather than from the theory, 
which gives no a priori predictions on 
the size of any hypothesized relationship 
(which is precisely why economic 
theory is frequently criticized for being 
vacuous). In any case it is not clear that 
the ‘conventional diagram’ doesn’t fit 


here, at least in the aggregate, since over 4 


a long period increases in real wages have 
been associated with increases in leisure 
time taken. 

Apart from weaknesses in his presen- 


- 


tation of ‘choice theory, which seem to 


result from over-reliance on diagramatic 
representations of economic ideas, Heath 
provides interesting coverage of a great 
range of material, including gift exchange, 
the morality of exchange, the theory of 
games and the relationship between 
exchange theory, values and power, 


demonstrating persuasively that rational , 
choice approaches in social science have > 


a lot to offer. He does less to point out 
their shared problems. They -are either 
methodologically individualist and hence 
face the usual problems in explaining 
structural and institutional aspects of 


society, or they impute rational action to ‘ 
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groups (and it is not easy to swallow the 
notion of a political party’s utility 
function, see p. 128). Individualism 
leads to the technical problems involved 


in aggregating from theories of indi-: 


vidual action to social theories which 
currently frustrate economists. There is 
also the serious problem of whether 
individuals actually do act rationally, 
Heath takes an eclectic position: it is 
possible to test the rationality assumptions 
(p. 83), yet whilst in some situations they 
‘may be a, very good approximation to 
reality in others they may be wildly 
erroneous’, and there is nothing to be 
gained by deciding the matter before- 
hand’. Clearly amongst other things his 
ideas on testing theory come from 
economics! 
` Mary Farmer 
University of Sussex 


The Normative Structure of 
Sociology: Conservative and 
Emancipatory Themes in Social 


Thought l f 
Hermann Strasser Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1976 ix + 275 pp £695 
(£3:95 paper) 


A general examination of the normative 
preconceptions guiding—and occasion- 
ally subverting—sociological inquiry in 
the various branches of the subject 
would be a major and fascinating 
project. Hermann Strasser’s more mod- 
est aim is the analysis of what are 
described in the sub-title as ‘Conservative 
and emancipatory themes in social 
thought’. 

In six out of seven chapters he pro- 
vides short summaries of the ideas of 
leading authors on ‘the problem of 
social integration’. Beginning with Hob- 
bes, Montesquieu and Rousseau, he goes 
on to outline the approaches of Adam 
Smith, Ferguson, Saint-Simon, Comte, 
Marx, von Stein, Durkheim, Simmel, 
Parsons, Dahrendorf, Gouldner and 
Coser, to this and related issues. These 
expositions are accompanied by brief 
biographical notes and critical comment, 
but the latter is neither original nor well- 
balanced. E.g. Parsons is presented mainly 
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from the standpoint of Gouldner and 
other critics, and his work is interpreted 
as a ‘response’ to contemporary social 
conditions in the U.S.A.; but highly 
questionable pronouncements by other 
authors are presented quite uncritically. 
What serves to distinguish this book 
from a mere digest of the works of 
selected authors, is the attempt to 
construct a ‘paradigm for the analysis of 
sociological theories’. This paradigm is a 
system of classification based on the 
intersection of two dichotomies which 
the author claims to perceive in the 
works under review. These are a dich- 
otomy of normative perspective (pro- 
gressive/conservative); and a dichotomy 
of ‘model preference’ (ie. for order or 
conflict models of society). The authors 
under review are distributed among the 
resulting categories in a predictable— 
but not unquestionable—fashion. The 
distinctions perceived by the author may 
themselves be more apparent than real. 
They are variously described, but are 
nowhere clearly defined in terms of 
objectively identifiable criteria. These 
limitations apart, the utility of the 
paradigm seems slight. It does however 
illustrate the interplay of cognitive and 
affective elements in sociological theor- 
izing—not least in the work of its author. 
Phil Bacon 
University of Hull 


‘Approaches to the Study of Social 


Structure 

Peter M. Blau (ed.) Open Books 
Publishing Ltd. 1976 ix + 294 pp. 
£5'50 (£2:90 paper) 


There are twelve contributors to this 
volume, nine discussing social structure, 
and three giving critical commentaries. 
First, Merton rejects the proposition 
that sociology is at present in a state of 
crisis. Following his proposal for middle 
range theory he would accept that 
different theories of stratification have 
always illuminated different aspects of it 
and that they all ought to be recognized. 
Instead, then, of postulating a unification 
or convergency of particular theories, 
we are left with the proposition that 
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stratification is polyphyletic and poly- 
morphous. Moreover there are thirteen 
further propositions; for example, about 
a convergence between Durkheim and 
Marx that social structure generates 
different rates of deviant behaviour, etc. 
It would be interesting to know more 
about the basis on which Merton 
developed these fourteen propositions. 

One can probably agree with Goode’s 
evaluation that Homans’ analysis of 
Raymond Boudon’s A quoi sert la notion ds 
‘structure’? is a valuable contribution. 
However, as Homans stressed in the 
conclusion, his work covered social 
interaction between people belonging to 
a small group. Nevertheless, Blau states, 
the issue ‘is to explain variations in the 
structural features of societies, not 
variations in the behaviour of individuals, 
in contrast to Homans’ (p. 228). 

Next, Coleman and Parsons consider 
social action and social structure. Cole- 
man proposes a theory of action influ- 
enced by an economicconcept of economy 
and diseconomy. He assumes that goal- 
directed behaviour is motivated by a 
rational, calculative egoism. Using con- 
cepts developed by T. Abel that man is 
‘motivated either by interest or sentiment, 
Coleman appears to be introducing room 
for altruism. Parsons’ concept of structure 
is presented in terms of his four well- 
known analytical problems of action. 
The most frequent references are taken 
from Parsons’ and Platt’s The American 
University. In Wallace’s comparison of 
both Coleman and Parsons it appears 
that Coleman has been moving from the 
earlier strong assumption that freedom is 
achieved by unsocialized man towards 
an increasing recognition of cultural 
influences. Though Wallace recognizes 
that Parson’s ‘situation’ or ‘need dis- 
position’ introduces some consideration 
beyond the social system, Wallace 
stresses that the Parsonian theory does not 
deal practically with those factors. One 
should observe that Wallace tends to 
emphasize that Coleman’s theory is 
likely to change for the better while this 
is not emphasized in regard to Parsons. 
Though the age difference between 
Coleman and Parsons justifies such an 
assumption, it appears that Wallace, 
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though his analysis should be credited as 
insightful, has not considered Parsons’ 
system concepts. On the other hand, a 
lack of clarity in regard to Parsons’ use of 
the concept of medium is well criticized 
by Wallace. f 

In Lenski’s evolutionary perspective 
stress is placed on technological inven- 
tions. The same can be maintained in 
regard to the only non-American author 
in this volume, Bottomore. Bierstedt feels 
that Lenskis article proposes ` more 
evolutionary improvement than, critically 
evaluated, could be agreed upon. 
Bottomore, in his chapter written from a 
Marxist viewpoint, ends by calling for an 
updated, more flexible version of the 
‘economic interpretation of history’ (p. 
171). Unfortunately, he fails to elaborate 
it. 

Lipset, whose substratum of social 
values and norms is akin to Parsons’ but 
focusing on the change-generating con- 
tradictions in the structure, links his 
analysis to Bottomore. Specifically, he 
shows similarities or convergencies be- 
tween Marx and Parsons. Though 
intellectually engaging, one should re- 
alize that Lipset talks more about ideas 
on social structure and their authors than 
of the structure itself. To some degree 
Lipset’s discussion could also be con- 
sidered as an example of sociology of 
knowledge. Coser feels that such move- 
ments as negro protest and women’s 
liberation are vital and that Bell’s 
theory of post-industrial society is less 
convincing. 

Blau concludes the collection with a 


discussion of nominal parameters which / 


divide a population into sub-groups with 
explicit boundaries, and graduated para- 
meters, such as education, income, etc. 
Blau touches on the question of influence 
of different variables on the development 
of differentiation. He feels that education 
has become more evenly distibuted 
while the same cannot be maintained 
with regard to power, concentrated in 
giant corporations. He ends with a 
question : Shall we witness more undemo- 
cratic concentration, called consolidation 
—or shall we move more in the direct- 
ion of a reinvigoration of democratic 
institutions? 
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** Evaluating this book, one should 
first streas that though it is a publication 
“of the American Sociological Association, 
z it does not cover all approaches developed 
on social structure by American socio- 
logists. Should, for example, Bendix not 
be included? And how about social 
structure as exemplified by different 
community studies a la Warner, etc.? 
Of course, social stratification could be 
defined as only one aspect of social 
. Structure, though the point could be 
I~; debated. 
* Secondly, Bottomore apart, how about 
, other European authors? Certainly, for 
_ example, Gurvitch and his imaginative 
* though not always clearly understand- 
~ able categories of social structure, could 
have been included. 

Thirdly, the authors were obviously 
granted complete freedom by the editor: 
however, I suspect that some further 
questions by the editor could help to 
focus the problem. One would be inclined 

ù to ask that all the articles should have 

_ been evaluated and, if possible, that all 

E the authors would criticize each other. 

` Generally, we need new methods to 
promote this type of publication. 

Jiri Kolaja 

West Virginia University 


Realities of Social Research 
ba, Jennifer Platt Sussex University Press 
1976 223 pp. £6-00 


it 
| This book speaks for and to that com- 
ı rounity which desires to preserve the 
-l British empirical tradition, a tradition 
whose stance towards the world (and 
away from itself) precludes any radical 
self-critique. In this study social research 
itself is the ‘object’ treated as independent 
of the study’s own theoretical practices. 
: To take social research as the topic of 
social research provides an ideal oppor- 
¿ity for locating both the analytic 
+ Reason for this tradition (the community 
` for which it speaks in its practices) and 
re-searching many analytic issues, in- 
cluding the politics of speech, ‘ethics’ of 
: professionalism, transformations of ‘ordi- 
-nary talk? into ‘technical concepts’, 
ņ Production of interviews, etc. As topic, 
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social research perfectly exemplifies 
sociology’s hermeneutic problem: to 
research research you already have to 
know what it is and then you have to do 
it—a project pregnant with irony. 

The author reports her interview 
survey (of 121 sociologists engaged in 
55 ‘empirical research’ projects) in 
which she studied the ‘nature of the 
process of doing social research, its 
causes and its consequences.’ Apart 
from satisfying her ‘simple ethnographic 
curiosity’, she aimed to advance theory 
and to add to existing prescriptions for 
the conduct of ‘successful research’ 
through studying how the social organ- 
ization of research impinged upon 
research practices; the ‘networks of 
variables’ studied included research 
grants, timetables, team organization, 
and career patterns. 

Oblivious to the play of ironies that 
surface in doing a social survey to find 
out about social surveys, the author 
writes as if the form and sense which she 
gives to the interview materials were 
independent of her own work. It is as if 
the professional conversations consti- 
tuting the ‘data’ (sociologists talking 
together about sociology) were windows 
upon another given reality, rather than 
themselves relationships and practices 
whose structures partially constituted the 
research (this, after all, is the research’s 
own hypothesis). Put simply, the ques- 
tion is, could author’s imposed analytic 
framework (‘a sort of ideal-typical 
account’) explain the production of her 
research and if so with what conse- 
quences for the authority of its claim on 
us? The question was never put (partly, 
presumably, because ‘the task of impos- 
ing an analytical framework kept getting 
postponed’) and could never be put 
given the study’s sense of the Method- 
Theory dialectic. 

Realities of Social Research meets its own 
criteria for successful research: it was 
completed in good time and it produced 
a publication. But the study only 
confirms author’s worries (we do not 
share them) about this tradition. No 
minimally self-critical sociological work 
can continue to practice that research 
which, in subjugating itself to the 
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Method, Speech and Politics of instru- 

mental reason, is deaf to the tensions of its 
own dialectic. 

Michael Phillipson 

University of London 

Goldsmiths’ College 


Classes in Contemporary Capitalism 
Nicos Poulantzas New Left Books 1975 
336 pp. £7 
Regular readers of Poulantzas will be 
aware of his recent interest in empirical 
political economy. A reader coming 
afresh upon this translation ofa collection 
of essays published in France in 1974 
might not even recognize the Althusserian 
of yesteryear. Poulantzas uses, it is true, 
the language of ‘levels’ and ‘relative 
autonomies’ but the essays are closer in 
spirit to Monthlp Review than Theoretical 
Practice. He has carried over one sub- 
stantive interest from his previous work, 
concern with the fractions of the bour- 
geois class. Indeed he is concerned 
exclusively with the bourgeoisie and with 
the impact upon it of two economic 
Processes, the internationalization of 
capital and the growth of monopolies. 
Poulantzas thus contributes to two 
current controversies concerning class 
structure, the problem of nationalism 
within the middle class, and the problem 
of ‘new’ middle class occupations which 
may be becoming proletarianized. The 
form of the argument is polemical, being 
directed principally against the political 
theory of the French Communist Party, 
but this masks an often-tentative touch. 
On internationalization he argues 
against seeing the main fractional 
conflicts within the bourgeoisie as being 
either between monopoly and non- 
monopoly capital in each nation-state 
(as the P.C.F. does) or between the 
bourgeoisie of different nation-states 
(as Mandel tends to). He notes that the 
precise role and economic interests of 
each fraction are much more complex 
than this would suggest, and that they 
change with each phase of capitalism. 
As he is unwilling to boldly predict, but 
notes the indications that the phase of 
U.S. domination might be ending, this 
renders the argument rather inconclusive. 
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On the second issue of the new middle * 
class he is concerned to identify precisely - 
the degree of proletarianization occurring = 
in various occupational groups. Three - 
main groups are affected: lowest level \ 
workers in the commercial, public and 4 
service sectors whose work is in practice 
‘manual’ (shop assistants, hospital order- | 
lies, etc.); subaltern office workers ; 
whose jobs are now being mechanized } 
and therefore rendered manual (‘semi- 
skilled red tape workers’) ;and technicians, ! 
and subaltern engineers directly in- { 
volved in productive labour. It can be “° 
seen that Poulantzas places great empha- , 
sis in his analysis on the mental/manual ~ 
divide, which he believes to be integral * 
to the reproduction of capitalist relations * 
of production. It is a parallel argument 
to that of another contemporary Marxist, 
Carchedi, who analyses the-new middle 
class groups according to whether they 
share in the authority of the employer 
(which he sees as also necessary for the 
reproduction of capitalist relations). j 
Neither author carries the argument ; 
much beyond its definitional stage certain “| 
sections of the new middle class are be- 
coming proletarianized according to an * 


` extended definition of class derived from 


Marxian political economy. Whether 
these particular groups are becoming ° 
part of the working class movement is ` 
still undemonstrated. E 
Both Poulantzas’ arguments are thus pd 
somewhat unfinished, and the book is 
dense, detailed and difficult. Unexpec- 
tedly, it is also highly empirical, and we |! 
are presented with: a considerable 
amount of French census data on-k. 
occupational shifts. Part of the difficulty 
of the book lies in its originality, its 
attempt to marry together the sociological 
tradition of occupational studies. -(like 
Lockwood’s Black-Coated Worker, ex-' 
tensively quoted here) and Marxian 
political economy. Perhaps it is a littl. ~ 
inconclusive, but then so is the state é- y 
the bourgeoisie. oe 





Michael Mann 
LSE, 
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3 Existential Marxism in Postwar 

France: From Sartre to Althusser 
> Mark Poster Princeton University Press 
7 1976 415 pp. £1020 


N 


Within the parameters he sets in the 
preface to his historical analysis of 
Marxism, and existentialism in recent 
French social theory Marx Poster has 
written an excellent book, comparable 
' in some respects to Martin Jay’s work on 
w2 the Frankfurt School. Sartre’s philo- 
v. sophical and theoretical analyses, criti- 
» cisms and adoption of elements of 
., Marxist thought, and controversial rela- 
` tionship to the French Communist 
‘a Party, constitute the central themes. 
a7 In the first part of his book Poster 
* writes about the work of the ‘early’ 
Sartre, situating his discussion within 
the socio-political, cultural and intel- 
Iectual climate of the time, the ‘Hegel 
Renaissance’ and the ‘re-discovery’ of 
Marx. For Sartre it was a time of great 
turmoil and rapid social change; the 
a ~ Second World War, the occupation of 
- .' France, the emergence of various sec- 
< | tarian socialist groups, the critique of 
' Stalinist Marxism and the concomitant 
growth of a Western Marxism. Poster 
attempts to show that Sartre’s concept of 
freedom, developed in the 19303 and 
19403 and considered at times by the 
~, intellectual ‘police’ of the P.C.F. to be 
~ symptomatic of the ‘privatized individ- 
“SD ualism of the petty bourgeois’, was in 
A fact in anticipation of the experience of a 
Sl future generation which in the r1g60s 
would reject both romantic individual- 
ic ism and G.P. orthodoxy in a search for a 
‘theory of the self and a theory of 
Politics appropriate to humanize ad- 
vanced technological society’. 
Sartre’s existentialism was consistently 
criticized and rejected by Communist 
_ Party intellectuals (e.g. Lefebvre, Lukacs 
7~yand Garaudy) and even though a 
k gubstantial part of their criticism was 
z soundly based Sartre’s response at the 
` { time was to defend himself and his ideas 
“ rather than, as he did later following his 
dialogue with Merleau Ponty, to in- 
corporate their criticiams into a Marxian 
as -ctistentialism. On this critical period, in 
» particular Sartre’srelationship to Merleau 


) 
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Ponty and the relevance of the latter’s 
attempt at a revision of existentialism and 
a critique of Marxism to Sartre’s own 
project, Poster’s account is both per- 
ceptive and thorough. By the 1960s 
existential Marxism was considered less 
reprehensible, indeed some of Sartre’s 
most ferocious critics began to embrace 
existentialism and to recognize the in- 
complete and partial character of 
Marxism. On this period Poster makes 
several very interesting observations 
which he is unable to pursue. Most 
notable among these are the affinities 
between existential Marxism and other 
developments in neo-Marxist social 
theory, e.g. Critical Theory and phenom- 
enclogical Marxism; Sartre’s relation to 
Husserl’s and Heidegger’s work; and the 
absence of any interchange between 
French existential Marxist and German 
critical theorists in the 19603. However, 
Poster does discuss existential Marxism 
and structuralism, stating that he seeks 
to test (?) the possibility of a synthesis 
between the two positions, via Lévi- 
Strauss, Lacan, Foucault and Althusser. 
The absences identified by Poster in the 
works of these structuralists are interesting 
even if they are not novel, e.g. Foucault’s 
‘Science Without Scientists’, Aithusser’s 
‘Revolution Without Rebels’. 

Poster’s project ends with the post- 
May ’68 Sartre, still seeking the elusive 
unity of theory and practice, unable to 
develop a ‘politics that both follows from 
his theory and is personally satisfying 
to him’. Whether Poster is correct in his 
assertion that the events of May 1968 
were a sign that non-atomistic social 
relations are possible, given a new 
intersubjective praxis, is a controversial 
issue, as indeed is the significance of 
existential Marxism to the genesis, 
development and termination of the 
sequence of events which brought France 
to the very edge of revolution. However, 
what is clear is that Sartre, Althusser and 
many other ‘left’ intellectuals were 
forced by the events of that time to 
critically examine not only their ideas 
but also their social role and activity as 
intellectuals. In charting the course of 
Sartre’s intellectual and political develop- 
ment Poster provides not only a lucid and 
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stimulating account of the contradictions, 
conflicts and changes of position in his 
work, but also provides the reader with 
good reasons and the necessary motiv- 
ation for thinking beyond Althusserian 
structuralism and existential Marxism 
towards the formulation of a more 
comprehensive and emancipatory social 


theory. 
Barry Smart 
University of Sheffield 


Ideology and Politics 
Martin Seliger George Allen and Unwin 
1976 352 pp. £7°50 (£4°50 paper). 


This book is about an extremely import- 
ant topic, but it is written in a dense 
impenetrable style—not an uncommon 
problem these days. Seliger aims ‘to 
define the concept of ideology and to 
show how ideology relates to political 
practice. A surprising feature, therefore, is 
that there is no systematic discussion of 
the Marxist view of this problem. The 
explanation is that Seliger has written a 
separate texton Marx ( The Marxist Goncep- 
tion of Ideology). He remarks that the two 
books are self-contained, but cana book on 
ideology and politics really disregard 
Marx? 

Ideology and Politics consists mainly in a 
contrast between what Seliger terms the 
‘restrictive’ and the ‘inclusive’ concepts of 
ideology. This distinction is related to 
that made by Mannheim between the 
‘specific’ and ‘general’ concepts, although 
Seliger uses the distinction in a particular 
way. The restrictive concept of ideology 
is that view which limits the label 
‘ideology’ to specific political belief 
systems; the inclusive concept of ideology 
is that view which holds that all political 
belief systems are ideological. It can be 
seen immediately that Seliger defines 
ideology as a system of ideas relevant to 
political action, and particularly those 
systems associated with more or less 
formal political parties. Thus, little 
attention is given to the broader issues 
raised by Marx and by Mannheim con- 
cerning the relevance of the sociclogy of 
knowledge for forms of social action 
other than the explicitly ‘political’ 
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religious, artistic and scientific, - for 
example, as well as ‘everyday’ common- 


sense knowledge. Partly this difference ` 


between Seliger and theclassical sociology 
of knowledge tradition derives from 
differences in the definition of ‘politics’. 
Seliger adopts a pluralist stance and sees 
‘politics’ in terms of formal governmental 
structures. 

Seliger’s discussion of the restrictive 
concept of ideology amounts to a 
lengthy annotated bibliography and is 
concerned mainly with the debates 
around the so-called end of ,ideology— 
Shils, Lipset, Bell, the Milan Congress 
on “The Future of Freedom’ and all that. 
In addition, a bibliographical note on 
the same topic is given on pp. 317-18, 
and there is a full fourteen-page biblio- 
graphy at the end of the book. These 
sections of the book are useful summaries 
of this material, although Seliger attaches 
more importance to them than this. 
Seliger’s own inclusive concept sees 
ideology as a core of moral prescriptions 
surrounded by five other elements: 
description, analysis, implements, rejec- 
tions and technical prescriptions, Ideology 
is a complex of moral and cognitive 
meanings organized around a political 
practice. Ideology can be analysed in 
terms of its fundamental and its operative 
dimension. The fundamental dimension 
relates to the explicit formulations of the 
particular ideology whilst the opera- 
tive dimension refers to the ideology 
as institutionalized in political action. 
Seliger’s model of ideology attempts to 
analyse the interactions between these 
two dimensions: for example, how de- 
velopments at one level can lead to 
changes at the other level. Some in- 
teresting ideas are raised here and the 
model could enable us to analyse, say, 
the transformation of socialist ideologies 
into supports of the status quo in the face 
of the constraints of operating in a non- 
socialist political and economic system. 
Indeed, Seliger sees Michel’s analysis of 
the S.P.D ‘as a ‘prototype’ of his own 
approach. However, it must be said that 


Yæ 


Seliger’s own applications of the model ` 


are rather unconvincing. 
Seliger attempts to reconstruct the 
left-right dimension in ideological thought 
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and to relate it to the Downs-Riker 
model of the ‘political market’. The 
operation of the vote-catching mechan- 
isms of the political market bring about a 
discrepancy between the fundamental 
and operative dimensions of ideology. 
However, Seliger analyses this process 
with dubious mathematics. He. gives 
scores to ideal typical Communist (C.), 
Social Democratic (§.D.P.), Liberal 
Conservative (L.C.P.), and Fascist (F.P.) 
parties on six variables: ownership of the 
means of production, stratification, in- 
tervention in the economy, freedom of 
expression, independence of judiciary 
and national sovereignty. Each variable 
is scored from o (left) to 100 (right). 
Thus, Communist parties receive a score 
of o on the fundamental dimension and 
20 on the operative dimension for the 
‘ownership of the means of production’ 
variable; in respect of freedom of 
association and expression they score o 
and go on these dimensions. When all 
parties have been scored on all variables 
their scores can be totalled and averaged 
and Seliger concludes that the funda- 
mental dimension shows a fairly clearly 
left-right distinction: C.P. (8-33), S.D.P. 
(15), L.C.P. (50), and F.P. (80). How- 
ever, at the operative level the distinc- 
tions are less marked: C.P. (60), S.D.P. 
(40), L.C.P. (46-66), F.P. (80-82). In 
terms of actual operations, Communist 
parties come out more right-wing than 
either Social Democratic or Liberal 
Conservative. But what do these numbers 
mean? Seliger claims that they are 
scored ‘according to a purely impression- 
istic estimate based on what seems to me 
confirmed by generally verifiable obser- 
vation’ (p. 218). But if parties can be 
scored impressionistically, what is gained 
from the model that is not already 
‘known’ by the investigator? The only 
possible answer is spurious precision. 
The various diagrams which Seliger 
Presents may tell us something about 
how Seliger sees politics, but we can 
not assume that they really do tell us 
something important about politics, 
Unless Seliger can show a non-arbitrary 
connection between his numerical scores 
and ‘verifiable observation’ or can show 
how actual parties in particular societies 
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can be validly and reliably scored, there 
can be no criterion for assessing the 
accuracy of his model. 

A lot of material is covered in this book 
and many interesting ideas are raised. 
The reader who can persevere with the 
style of writing and who does not get too 
frustrated about the uninformative chap- 
ter titles, will find much of interest. 
Controversial issues are raised and many 
problems are highlighted. But the reader, 
and the author, should be warned to 
distinguish fruitful guesswork from spur- 
ious precision. 

John Scott 
University of Leicester 


The Mandarins of Western Europe: 
the Political Role of Top Civil 
Servants 
M. Dogan (ed.) J. Wiley 1976 314 pp. 
£1075 
Career Patterns in the Higher Civil 
Service 
P. Sheriff Civil Service Studies H.M.S.O. 
1976 74 pp. 
As Mattei Dogan showsin his introduction 
to explore the interface between politics 
and administration is both to endorse and 
to refute Weber’s findings. The steady 
growth of state bureaucracies and the 
unprecedented extension of their activi- 
ties in the economic and social sphere 
throughout the twentieth-century, and 
especially since the Second World War, 
confirm the prognosis of bureaucrat- 
ization in advanced societies. Yet Weber’s 
diagnosis of the civil servant’s non- 
partisanship can hardly be considered as 
other than ideological. The olympian 
detachment he ascribed to bureaucrats 
—dedicated to the national interest 
whilst politicians, under cover of doctin- 
aire programmes, endeavour to further 
sectional interests—was clearly insepar- 
able from a systematic dichotomization 
of the state and society. An implicit 
corollary was reliance on the enlightened 
bourgeoisie, from among whose ranks 
top bureaucrats were recruited, for 
implementing legality and rationality. 
Like their Chinese predecessors, the 
mandarins of Western Europe in the 
nineteenth century were primarily defined 
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by a commonality of outlook inculcated 
by. formal education, generally confirm- 
ing and occasionally replacing the advant- 
ages conferred by.a privileged social 
background. The extent to which 
membership of the bureaucratic élite is 
still linked with ‘generalist’ rather than 
specialist qualifications—mainly law de- 
grees in ‘continental Europe—is made 
clear in several contributions. Madame 
Siwek-Ponydesseau is particularly in- 
formative on the educational channels 
through which French ministerial staffs 
are recruited. Yet while still a pre- 
requisite for an administrative career, 
education is no longer equated with 
enlightenment in contemporary Europe. 
It has largely ceased to be considered as 
a guarantee of the detachment which 
could, in Mannheim’s terms, ‘turn all 
problems of politics into problems of 
administration’. Not only is the civil 
servants’ capacity to adopt this attitude 
doubted, the existence of a collective 
interest, transcending class and/or group 
divisions, is increasingly challenged. In 
what is perhaps the most thought- 
provoking contribution to this important 
book, Robert D. Patnam outlines the 
alternative types of the ‘classical bureau- 
crats’, determined to remain aloof from 
politics, and the ‘political bureaucrats’, 
‘problem’ rather than ‘procedure- 
oriented’ and prepared to openly advocate 
policy blueprints. His comparative study 
of bureaucratic dlites shows a strong 
preponderance of the former type among 
Italian civil servants, a marked increase 
of the second in Federal Germany and its 
predominance in the British administra- 

tive class. Interestingly, the specialist and 
technical officials in the British sample 
expressed much less responsiveness to 
political influences and less involvement 
with political values. 

Politicization should not, however, be 
construed as a mere adjunct of bureau- 
cratic growth. It may derive from a 
deliberate attempt at ensuring the pro- 
portional representation of linguistic and 
religious categories in the higher civil 
service. This is the case in federal 
Switzerland and also in Belgium, though 
not in the neighbouring Netherlands. It 
would be tempting to assume that 
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linguistic cleavages’ are’ particularly 
significant for the structuration of 
administrative élites, though the evidence 
is not discussed cross-nationally. 

In fact, the absence of a conclusion, 
which would attempt to relate the 
various ‘national’ chapters and to draw 
systematic comparisons from their find- 
ings, detracts somewhat from the value of 
this work. There are occasional parallels 
between a number of countries, especially 
those covered by Putnam’s study, but 
France is never mentioned outside the 
two chapters devoted to its bureaucratic 
élite in government and in public 
enterprises. By contrast, Sweden is 
compared, e.g., with the Netherlands, 
Britain and Germany, although no 
special contribution deals with its civil 
service. The inclusion of contributions 
on Poland and Yugoslavia is even more 
paradoxical. It is justified neither by the 
book’s title (surely, even ex-President 
Ford wouldn’t locate those countries in 
Western Europe), nor by the nature of 
the main problems confronting top-level 
bureaucrats in the peoples democracies. 
Since such problems are inseparable 
from idiosyncratic relationship between 
party and state organs, fruitful compari- 
sons with Western Europe could only have 
been made had Franco’s Spain been 
covered. . 

Comparative studies unfailingly reveal 
the need for more thorough investigation 
of national structures and traditions. 
Dr. Sheriff’s excellent monograph fills 
such a need in providing recent in- 
formation on the background and career 
patterns of British higher civil servants. 
It should be compulsory reading for 
those students in politics and/or sociology 
who too readily assume that demo- 
cratizing intake necessarily entails ‘politi- 
cizing’ the civil service, and stimulating 
progressive views in its upper echelons. 
The evidence points the other way: 
despite their relatively unglamorous 
educational qualifications and social 
origins, it is among specialists rather 
than generalists that a commitment to 
Weberian ‘classical bureaucratic’. atti- 
tudes prevails. The advocacy of this 


category of officials by the Fulton Report < 


should therefore be related to their 
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‘classicism’ as well as to their special- 


ization. Michalina Vaughan 
University of Lancaster 
The Latin American Peasant 


Andrew Pearss Frank Cass 1975 289 pp. 
£650 (£350 paper) 
This volume is the first in Frank Cass’s 


‘Library of Peasant Studies’. In his 
preface Pearse tells us that ‘the method 


of exposition does not consist of elaborate. 


theoretical development nor of argument 
with competing interpretative schemes, 
but rather of the presentation of case 
material about families, farms, estates, 
communities, societies, institutions, classes 
and organizations in the particularity 
and concretness of which may be 
discerned the general trends’. This 
sentence, incidentally, communicates the 
wealmesses of the book as well as the 
convoluted style in which most of it is 
written. It is a book written without 
intellectual pretension but short on 
intellectual debate; much of what is 
gained from examining the ‘real life’ 
situations experienced by the .Latin 
American peasant is lost in giving too 
little attention to the growing literature 
about peasants. Many of those who seek 
refuge from Chayanovian and Leninist 
(to say nothing of Formalist and Sub- 
stantivist) arguments about the peasan- 
try, will find here a wealth of ethno- 
graphy, much of it collected by the 
author personally. What they will not 
find is a considered overview of how 
Latin Americanists, particularly Latin 
Americans, view the peasantry today. 
As well as too little attention to recent 
debates about the ‘peasantry’, Pearse’s 
book suffers from its own idiosyncratic 
weaknesses. The early sections, in 
particular, employ a number of in- 
digestible archaisms—‘self-ransom’, ‘esta- 
ments’, ‘estamental principle’, ‘Praedial 
dependence’ and even ‘glebe’—which do 
not easily accommodate the material 
that is presented. Many of the terms first 
employed by Andrew Pearse to describe 


- what is happening in Latin American 


rural society, have achieved a currency 
that has proved beneficial; ‘market in- 
corporation’ is one such term. However, 
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Pearse sometimes implies that with each 
new term we find a new concept, and on 
close examination these ‘word~concepts’ 
are vague and even banal. The idea of 
poor people in ‘pursuit of livelihood’, for 
example, is given as a ‘broad and 
simplifying approach to the problem of 
motivation’ in the Latin American 
peasantry. From an author who can cast 
a magnetic spell over many less ex- 
perienced and less engaging fellow mortals 
such expressions can sound convincing. 
However, how can the individual pursue 
‘the sum of material goods, services and 
facilities’ that he uses in his own life- 
time? The idea of ‘livelihood’ brings out 
the multifaceted strategies which indi- 
viduals employ to improve their con- 
ditions, but its heuristic value is little, 
Individual choices open to people are 
dramatized, but the ‘life chances’ of the 
peasantry, and their values, are nowhere 
related to the individual’s class position, 
particularly the ambiguity of this posi- 
tion. The way societies communicate 
statuses through the culture, and the 
conflicts this sets up for those who seek 
specific ‘development’ goals, are barely 
discussed in this book. Pearse’s work, 
which is informed by so much valuable 
first hand experience of Latin America, 
has reached the bookshops five years too 
late. Alternatively, in view of this 
comprehensive review of the individual’s 
place in rural society, it might be 
argued that the ‘peasant studies’ boom 
which this volume ignores, came five 
years too early. 


Richard Hyman Macmillan 1975 
220 pp. £7°95 (£3-95 paper) 


There are those who argue that Indus- 
trial Relations is best taught at graduate 
level. Whatever the pros and cons of 
this, undergraduates (and others) are 
now subject to courses in this area. 
Notions of ‘industrial relations system(s)’ 
baffle brains, and turgid accounts of 
formal structures drive out sensibility. 
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Today, in contrast to the time when 
V. L. Allen began writing, Industrial 
Relations (or ‘I.R.’ as the scientistic call 
it) has the makings of a minor educa- 
tional industry. And given the domin- 
ance of a managerial approach, broadly 
defined, it is to be welcomed that Hyman 
should have sought to do his version of 
‘bringing the men back in’—that is, to 
have defined Industrial Relations not 
only as the study of trade union organ- 
ization but also of workers, their problems 
and aspirations. 

By adopting what he terms a Marxist 
‘perspective’, Hyman is able to cross over 
the artificial boundaries which mark off 
the conventionally separate subject 
matters of ‘Industrial Relations’, “Indus- 
trial Sociology’ and ‘Political Economy’. 
Despite his avowed aim of being 
‘explicitly theoretical’, however, Hyman 
only very loosely articulates what now 
often passes for ‘political economy’ 
(‘Marxist Economics’) with industrial 
practice. It could be of course that he 
isn’t too happy about the level of 
abstraction of the grander versions of 
Marxist ‘theory’; if so, I’m not sure he’s 
wrong. In any case, if he’s short on 
formal statements (so that the terms 
‘monopoly capitalism’, ‘modern capital- 
ism’, ‘contemporary’ and ‘late capitalism’ 
are used interchangeably), and if his 
analysis of classes appears somewhat 
mechanical, it does have to be appreci- 
ated that this is an introductory book. 
Thus, the way Hyman introduces the 
concept of ‘capital’ (an ‘economic 
category’, with people so to speak added 
on) may not please those who wish to 
cry ‘capital is a relation/’—but here it 
_ serves its purpose well enough. And, 
thank goodness, Hyman doesn’t clog up 
the works by writing ‘C.M.P.’ whenever 
possible, and by using the term ‘pre- 
cisely’ every other line; this just isn’t 
one of those books which makes of 
Marxism a bigger mystery than the 
system it seeks to demystify. ao 

A chapter on Ideology and the State 
goes over quite a lot of ground that has 
been trodden before, but here as else- 
where little indication is given of how he 
stands on theoretical debates between 
Marxists. He admits in the Introduction 
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that there are differences, even that 
Marxist clothes are sometimes donned to `- 


give a kind of intellectual respectability 
to particular views (including, one might 
add, anti-union ones) but none of this is 
explicitly taken up. There is in fact, a 
tension which runs right through the 
book—the tension of waiting for Hyman 
to unfurl the banners of the Rank and 
File. For the whole book is given a unity 
by his constant argument that if trade 
unions have their limits, so too do 
attempts to incorporate and coerce them, 
and that this must be so because trade 
unionism is part of a battle for control, 
Crucially, for Hyman, control is what 


Industrial Relations should be about., 


(academically and politically) and this 
makes things drag a little when, as in 
chapter three, we are ritually jumped 
through the hoops of ‘Is there an iron law 
of oligarchy?’ since there can be little 
doubt what the book’s conclusions will 
be: that there are strong pressures to 


union control, that it isn’t satisfactory to . 


highhandedly dismiss union leaders as 
unresponsive ‘bureaucrats’, but given 
that industrial conflict is rooted in ‘an 
antagonistic social structure’ there can 
be no solution within capitelism, and not 
without the rank and file. 

However, as well as arguing his themes 
through, making clear that first and 
foremost the unions with which he is 
concerned exist in a capitalist society, and 
examining the many aspects of control, 
Hyman provides other useful services 


for the student. Figures about the work- ' 


loads of union officials are unobtrusively 
slipped in, a readable chapter is included 
on Trade Union Structure, deft blows, 
are directed at the Institutional, System! 


and Neo-Durkheimian Schools of Indus; ` 
trial Relations, and sensible things are 
said about ‘consciousness’. Each chapter! . 


has its own summary, there is a biblio-~ 
graphy and also a section on Further . 


Reading. 
This isn’t a highly original 


duction to the proper study of Industrial 
Relations yet; in some ways, pérhaps, 
precisely because it isn’t too precise. 


book, and it ` 
isn’t claimed to be. But it’s the best intro- 


Theo Nichols | 


’ 


t 


University of Bristol , 


+ 
4 
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The New Working Class 
Serge Mallet Spokesman Books 1975 
210 pp. £5'00 


Mallet’s charge that Marxist theory 
between the wars almost entirely ignored 
the internal evolution of the world of 
work has, until recently, also held true 
of the post-war situation. It is to be 
welcomed, therefore, that we now have 
an English edition of this book (first 
published in 1963). 

This edition excludes the former 
section on the Bull Machine Company 
and includes Mallet’s comments on May 
1968. The very title of the latter section, 
“The First Strike for Control’, poses some 
severely factual questions about who did 
what, and why. Indeed, both here and 
throughout the book Mallet does more 
to provoke stimulating thoughts than to 
convince the reader of his case: namely 
that the ‘new working class’, far from 
being a new (reformist) ‘aristocracy of 
labour’, is the section of the class which 
can formulate a positive alternative to 
‘neo-capitalist society’ (this being some- 
thing which the ‘working class in archaic 
sectors’ cannot do). 

Tf the ‘new working class’ is the avant- 
garde, it is however difficult to determine 
its membership. There is no doubt that 
Mallet sees this determined by the 
position of the firm within the whole 
economy (rather than by the personal 
status of each worker) and he stresses 
throughout the heightened level of 
integration (social, political and econ- 
omic) which is characteristic of auto- 
mation. But the term ‘automation’ is 
used loosely, his examples often seem 
culled at will, and the notion that auto- 
mation in some way ‘destroys the 
fragmentation of work and recreates the 
synthetic vision of a complex task at the 
level of the team, or even of the whole 
workforce’ doesn’t tally well with the 
fragmented work and the lack of such 
vision evidenced in much of what Mal- 
let calls ‘modern industry’ (including 
Chemicals). In fact, a consideration of 
those very social, ideological and econ- 
omic processes of ‘integration’ of which 
he makes so much in his discussion of the 
Caltex Oil Refinery might well lead one 
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to a far more pessimistic view than that 
to which Mallet himself is drawn. 

Moreover, at least in Britain, the idea 
of a burgeoning radical alliance between 
manual workers, technicians and white 
collar workers (even including managers) 
has to be held in check, It is noticeable, 
for instance, that Topham’s Introduction 
cites four cases of such alliances—all of 
which were fights against redundancy, 
and which thus in a way were fights 
against what for Mallet is ‘the logical 
development of technico-economic evo~ 
lution’. 

For all this though (and despite the 
somewhat dated nature of Mallets 
underlying polemic against the Leninism 
of the French Communist Party) the 
book is full of stimulating insights and 
contentions. 

Theo Nichols 
University of Bristol 


Industrial Behaviour: Theoretical 
Development Since Taylor 

Michael Rose Allen Lane Penguin 1975 
304 pp. £550 

The Division of Labour: the Labour 
Process and Class-Struggle in 
Modern Capitalism 

Andre Gorz (ed.) Harvester 1976 
xiv+189 pp. £750 


Over a decade ago Joan Woodward 
asked the question ‘Industrial Behaviour 
—Is There a Science?’, and answered 
her own question by suggesting that such 
a possibility involved the correct applica- 
tion of knowledge by socially skilled 


managers. 

Increasingly such a ‘neutrali? per- 
spective is being called into question in 
terms of both its theoretical and politi- 
cal adequacy. One central concern of 
Michael Rose’s text is to survey the 
theoretical bias toward management 
problems and the framing of solutions 
by social science’s industrial studies. 
A second major concern is with the 
adequacy of sociological theories of in- 
dustrial behaviour. The contributors 
to Andre Gorz’ selection: The Division of 
Labour, eschew any detailed evaluation 
of sociological traditions in the industrial 
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sphere of class struggle. The problems as 
defined here are essentially about the 
effects of capitalist relations of production 
upon the technical organization and 
functions of workers, and, about the 
possible forms of struggle against the 
resulting authoritarianism of the work 
place. Sociological investigations, to the 
extent that they are mentioned are 
definitely equated with management 
containment of these struggles. 

While Rose’s account of ‘theoretical 
development since Taylor’ avoids the 
abstentionist moralizing of many ‘radical’ 
criticisms of socidlogy’s involvement with 
industrial management, it is able to give 
a concise and critical account of the most 
influential schools of industrial sociology 
in terms of both their pragmatic interests 
and their internal theoretical principles. 
Many of the criticisms and revelations 
included (such as Carey’s exposé of 
Roethlisberger and Dickson’s fumblings 
in Western Electric’s Hawthorn plant) 
have been available for some years. What 
gives the text its force and valuc is the 
simple narrative of the succeeding per- 
spectives of industrial sociology. Despite 
shifts in theoretical levels, each rotates 
around a central kuman, as opposed to 
social, problematization of industrial 
situations. The search for harmony (or 
search for its re-establishment) and non- 
conceptualization of wider social rela- 
tions, limits each of the theories since 
Taylor: the ‘human relations’ church; 
the Chicago School; the systems mer- 
chants (socio-technical and psycho- 
technological); ‘action’ (and affluence) 
orientations and phenomenological dab- 
blings. 

Correct as these charges are, they are 
not in themselves sufficient to push back 
the theoretical horizons. One limit to 
Rose’s analysis is that throughout the 
text there is a sociology of knowledge 
presentation of theoretical errors, in- 
stanced for example in tales of the 
academic careers of the authors con- 
sidered. The unrecognized problem 
with, for example, Kuhn’s sociological 


Gestalt (accredited in the final chapter), 


is that it offers no clues to the persistent 
functioning of self-limiting concep 
such as human ‘needs’. ' 
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By process of elimination, if not by 
explicit admission, the central question 
becomes how to translate an acknow- 
ledgement that social relations in industry 
are antagonistic because of the wider 
matrix of class relations (as structured by 
conflicting economic, political and ideo- 
logical interests)—which Rose’s final 
chapter accepts—into a coherent analysis 
of particular industrial situations. 

The dominant issue in the Gorz col- 
lection of essays is the isolation of the 
precise forms that social relations of 
production take as they fragment tech- 
nique and control within large scale 
industry. Marxists however should, no 
more than human relations consultants, 
be content with a catalogue of the 
dehumanizing effects of sub-divided 
work. By his reiteration of Marcuse’s 
‘One Dimensional’ characterization of 
social relations, Gorz’ own contributions 
(two essays plus a preface) appear to 
continue the radical humanist moraliz- 
ing of the 1960s libertarian left. Fortun- 
ately the other contributions offer more 
analytical approaches. Stephen Marglin’s 
historical comparisons seek to establish 
that the function of the sub-division of 
tasks in the work place (labour process) 
is, insofar as they produce part-com- 
modities, to establish the conditions for 
the social hegemony of capitalists. 

- The apparent teleology in this prop- 
osition (everything conspires at the 
technical level of production to deepen 
the dominant social relations) is made 
apparent by Marglin’s own comments 
on feudal lords’ intervention in the 
technology of corn milling (does feudal- 
ism have the same structure of production 
because its dominant class controls the 
constitution of commodity forms?). The 
paper by Pignon and Querzola also 
shows how absence of direct control of 
workers’, job tasks may vary the level of 
technical direction, yet still improve the 
vital control of financial targets so that 
these latter positions and functions 
dominate the direction and intensity of 
production tasks. The centrality of con- 
trol of the circulation and distribution 
of commodity forms is also demonstrated 
in a significant paper by Maccio, which 
compares the differing powers of indus- 
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trial management in the U.S.S.R. and 
post-revolutionary China. 
' The relationship between industrial 
occupations and the educational and 
training practices of capitalism is, 
according to Lettieri’s contribution, one 
which arbitrarily divides technical know- 
ledge from the definition of occupational 
categories. He provides an illustration of 
the Italian state steel sector where a 
patently ideological hierarchy of ‘tech- 
nical’ jobs was reorganized by the 
workers concerned. On the other hand 
the arguments in the paper by a group 
from {1 Manjfesto claim that technician 
strata do have certain irreducible tech- 
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nical functions. This paper is not, 
however, able convincingly to refine the 
group’s own stated objective of classi- 
fying such employees according to their 
interests in capitalist forms of manage- 
ment. One limitation of this paper is the 
absence of inter-industry evidence, pos- 
sibly because the authors are only 
industrial employees themselves. Is it 
possible that sociologists might be able 
to abandon their philanthropic human- 
ism and contribute to these kinds of 
investigation ? 
Bryn Fones 
University of Bath 
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The Urban Question 

A Marxist Approach 

Manuel Castells 

` Social Structure and Social Change 1 

Based on empirical research, this book proposes new 


_ theoretical tools for understanding urban problems. 
Publication June’ Cloth £12 Paper £5-95 


Mass Communication and Society 


Edited by James Curran, Michael Gurevitch and 
Janet Woollacott 
Open University Set Book 
Articles, 80% specially commissioned, representing 
contemporary analysis of mass communication. Relationships 
between systems of production and systems of control are 
analysed in order to define the role of the mass media in 
society. 

Cloth £995 Paper £3-50 


The Economics of European Imperialism 


Alan Hodgart ; ; 
An analytical guide to economic conceptions of 
imperialism from 1776 to the present, in relation to which 
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as Adam Smith, Ricardo, Lenin, Marx and Keynes. 
` Publication June Cloth £3:95 approx ` 
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culture. 
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Sociology Titles for 1917 


RICHARD SCASE, Editor l 
Industria! Society: Class, Cleavage and Control 


A study of aspects of continuity and change in modern society, comparing and 
contrasting dimensions of class, cleavage and control in capitalist and socialist 
societies. Contributors include John Downing, John Gardner, C. C. Harris, Terence 
Johnson, Krishan Kumar, David Lane, Robert Moore, Howard Newby, R. E. Pahl, 
Noel and José Parry and J. T. Winkler: 

Available 0 04300067 3 Hardback £6.50 

0 04300068 1 Paperback £2.95 


COLIN BELL and HOWARD NEWBY, Editors 


Doing Sociological Research 


Eight British sociologists recount candidly and in detail the history of the major 
research projects in which they have been involved, many df which have led to the 


. important ‘case study’ publications on which the teaching of sociological method is 


based. The contributors are Maxwell Atkinson, Colin Bell, Stanley Cohen, Robert 
Moore, Howard Newby, R. E. Pahl, Laurie Taylor and Roy Wallis. 

August 1977 0043000703 Hardback About £6.50 

004300071 1 Paperback About £2.95 


STANLEY PARKER, Editor. - 
The Sociology of Industry Third Edition 


` Itis nine years since the first edition of this classic textbook appeared and five years 


since the second and fully revised edition. A substantial amount of new material on 
the subject of Industrial and occupational sociology continues to be published. In 
order to provide an up-to-date account of developments in this field, Stanley 
Parker, R. K. Brown, J. Child and M. A. Smith have again revised the previous text, 
deleting some, but not all, older references to make room for newer material. The 
structure of the book remains fundamentally the same, but some chapters have 
been rearranged, and new topics have been introduced, producing an expanded 


, and fully updated edition. 
` October 1977 004301082 2 Hardback About £6.50 
` 0043010830 Paperback About £2.95 Studies in Sociology: No.1 


EMILE DURKHEIM o. i 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life 
Second Edition ` i 


_ For this new edition Professor Robert Nisbet has written a special introduction for 


readers new to Durkheim's work, , 
Available 0042000297 Hardback £7.50 
0042000300 Paperback £3.95 ` 


MAX WEBER Pee tee 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 


Capitalism Second Edition 
. A special introduction has been written for this edition by Anthony Giddens. 


Available 0043310680 Hardback £6.50 
0043310699 Paperback £2.95 
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y Population growth (or distribution or decline) touches on so many disciplines 
' that it has been the primary focus for very few. 

People magazine exists to make good that gap. To keep specialists in all the 
' related fields in touch with significant population news and views. 

I 


, People magazine is an illustrated quarterly produced in English, French 
‘ and Spanish, First published in 1973, it has established itself as the prime 
source of information on the many dimensions of population. Each issue 
ra contains first hand reports from throughout the world. In-depth coverage 
; of such subjects as the státus of women, nutrition, literacy, rural health care, 


urbanization and family planning programmes firmly place population 
` in the wider context of development. 


Whether you believe that mankind is engaged in a fight for survival, or are 


) simply concerned with helping people to lead more tolerable lives, you need 
| to read People i 


The July issue of People focuses on the role of women 
in development. Contents include: 


Women and development: An overview Ingrid Palmer | 


b The Kenyan Experience Ruth Seitz 
Self-help in Bangladesh Maryellen Fullam 
Profiles of Jamaican Women John Rowley 
A Colombian Abortion Ward Paul Harrison 

I Women of India Shahida Lateef 
Malthus the Man Jack Parsons 

: Sex and Marriage, Soviet Style R. Klimiashvilly 


f 
Future issues of People will feature special reports on Brazil and Cuba. 
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The Fall of Public Man 


RICHARD SENNETT ` 
‘This is a most ambitious book: simple in theme, complex in theory and 
methodology, almost exotically diverse in-illustrative material ... Sennett’s 
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Jonathan Raban in the New Statesman 
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Hard covers £10.50 net 
Paperback £3.94 net 


The Hidden Injuries of Class 
RICHARD SENNETT and JONATHAN COBB 
‘Their work is subtle, refined and sympathetic.’ The New Yorker 


This book deals with class not as a matter of income or statistics but as a 
matter of feeli The authors uncover and define the internal, emotional 
hurtful forms of class difference in America now becoming visible with the 
advent of the ‘affluent’ society. 

Hard covers £7.50 net 
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Social Class Differences in 


Britain: a sourcebook 


Ivan Reid 


What is the nature of class differences in Britain today? And how 
much of it is reality and how much a sociologists’ myth? Working 
from a wide range of recent sources, Ivan Reid has produced the first 
sourcebook of key facts on social class—which sociology usually 
treats either in grand theoretical terms or in detailed and often 
inaccessible studies. This book, which presents clearly the data that 
exist on income, employment, health, housing, family structure, 
education, politics and leisure, provides a unique and invaluable 
survey for all those interested in British society. 


March 1977 288 pages Paperback £295 Hardback £5-75 
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ETHNIC AND RACIAL . 
STUDIES 


Anew International journal of ethnic, cultural and race relations 


Editors: 
John Stone, Fellow of St Antony’s College, Oxford, and Research 
Officer in Race Relations at the University of Oxford _ 
Norman Falnstein, Department of Urban Affairs and Policy Analysis, 
New School for Social Research 
_ Susan Fainstein, Department of Urban Planning, Rutgers University 
Henri Glordan, Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales 


ETHNIC AND RACIAL STUDIES is a new journal devoted to the 
systematic analysis of ethnic, cultural and race relations. its purpose Is 
to provide an international forum for the publication of Imaginative and 
scholarly articles dealing with significant problems in this general! area. 
The emphasis of the journal will be on fundamental research contributing 
to a better theoretical and empirical understanding of the dynamics of 
ethnic and race relations. 

Although most of the articles will be written by social scientists and 
historians, there will be no restrictlons on the disciplines of the perspec- 
tives employed. While seeking to avoid either a narrowly-defined 
‘policy orientation’, or a rigid adherence to one particular ideological or 
disciplinary perspective, the journal welcomes forceful and articulate 
contributions to the current controversies arising out of ethnic, cultural, 
racial and urban studies. ETHNIC AND RACIAL STUDIES will also 
include correspondence and debates, research notes, review articles and 
shorter book reviews designed to keep both specialists and general 
students of ethnic and race relations abreast of the new ideas and 
rapidly expanding literature on all aspects of this vital subject. 

Editorial matters—articles, books for review and other contributions 
should be sent to: pa 
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Class mobility: intergenerational and 
worklife patterns* 


ae 
INTRODUCTION 


¢ In a previous paper, we have offered a critique of arguments advanced 

,_ by recent Marxist and ‘post-Marxist’ writers concerning the extent and 

“nature of class mobility in present-day British society.1 Through our 
» critique, we aimed to show that in certain respects these arguments 

were empirically invalid; and more generally, that they were in- 

adequate to the complexities of the mobility patterns which one might 

expect to observe in any economically advanced society, and especially 
y- in one inwhich, as in Britain duringrecent decades, a period of relatively 
rapid change in the occupational division of labour has occurred. 

In view of the fact that the ultimate interest of the writers in question 
was with the implications of mobility for class formation and class 
` action, one matter to which clearly insufficient attention had been 

q given was, we argued, that of how both instability and stability of class 

' position as seen in intergenerational perspective are mediated through 

the mobility of individuals in the course of their working lives. Not only 
~is the relation between inter- and intragenerational mobility basic to 
the whole process of ‘social metabolism’, through which individuals are 
distributed and redistributed within the occupational and class 

~ structures over time, but further, of course, it directly conditions the 
nature of individual experience within this process, and would thus in 

, “turn seem likely to be a key determinant of how individuals respond 
subjectively to these major structural features of their society which 

v_ objectively confront them. 

' Among the writers whose work we addressed, the tendency was in 
fact to see mobility patterns within modern societies as becoming 
progressively simplified, as a result of the placement of individuals 
within the division of labour being made increasingly dependent upon 

~ their level of educational attainment and formal qualifications. Thus, 

` it was suggested, mobility chances become effectively realized at the 
point of the individual’s initial entry into work on emerging from the 

_» educational system, and the likelihood of significant changes occurring 
àn his occupational level or class position during his worklife is cor- 
respondingly reduced. However, contrary to this view, it was possible 
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for us to show that data on occupational mobility among the male 
work-force in England and Wales give no indication of any secular . 
detline in the extent of intragenerational movement over the last 
thirty to forty years—for most of which time, it could be maintained, 
the evolution of the occupational structure has indeed tended to 
outpace that of ‘mainstream’ educational institutions. In particular, 
upward mobility achieved in the course of working life was shown to 
have remained of major importance as a mode of access to the higher 
levels of the occupational hierarchy and of the class structure, both for 
men originating at these levels who had been downwardly mobile on 
entry into work and likewise for men of working-class and other less 
advantaged origins. 

In the present paper, therefore, we seek—and, like Marxist and 
post-Marxist writers, out of an interest in the implications for class ) 
formation—to investigate further the interplay between patterns of — 
intergenerational mobility and stability and.those of worklife move- 
ment. To some large extent, we shall draw.on the same material as in 
our earlier paper: that is, on data from the survey enquiry into occu- 
pational mobility in England and Wales undertaken by the Social 
Mobility Group at Nuffield College, Oxford in 1972. These data are 
organized in terms of a sevenfold class schema formed from the 36- 
category version of the Hope—Goldthorpe occupational scale. Details 
of the enquiry, of the H-G scale, and of the class schema are available | 
elsewhere ;? but for convenience we give here the following outline of 
the schema. i 

Class I (H-G categories 1, 2, 3, 4 and 7): all higher-grade profes- ọ 
sionals, whether self-employed or salaried; higher-grade administrators 
and officials in central and local government and in public and private 
corporations (including company directors); managers in large 
industrial establishments; and large proprietors. 

Class IT (categories 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14 and 16): lower-grade pro- 
fessionals and higher-grade technicians; lower-grade administrators . 
and officials; managers in small business and industrial establishments 
and in services; and supervisors of non-manual employees. $ 

Class III (categories 21, 25, 28, and 34): routine non-manual— 
largely clerical—employees in administration and commerce; sales , 
personnel and other rank-and-file service workers. 

Class IV (categories 11, 13, 19, 24, 29 and 36): small proprietors 
including farmers and smallholders; self-employed artisans and all 
other ‘own-account’ workers apart from professionals. 

Class V (categories 15, 17 and 20): lower-grade technicians and | 
supervisors of manual workers. 

Class VI (categories 18, 22, 23, 27, and 30): skilled manual wage- 
workers in all branches of industry. ` 

Class VII (categories 26, 31, 32, 33 and 35): all manual wage-workersy 
in semi- and unskilled grades, including agricultural workers. 
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As we have previously emphasized, our aim in forming this schema 
was to bring together occupational groupings whose members would 
typically share broadly similar market and work situations, and no 
direct reference was made to the position of categories within the 
ordering of the H-G scale, which is intended as one of the ‘general 
desirability’ of occupations. Thus, the schema cannot be regarded as 
having—nor is there any reason why it should be expected to have?— 
a consistently hierarchical form. Since the category numbers are those 
of their rank order in the H-G scale, it can be seen from the details 
given that while, not surprisingly, there is little overlap between Classes 
I and II and the remaining classes in the levels of ‘general desirability’ 
of their constituent groupings, the other classes overlap a good deal in 
this respect. One implication is, then, that care is required in inter- 
preting mobility displayed in terms of the schema as being ‘upward’ or 
‘downward’ in direction. 

In presenting the substance of our paper, we start from a ‘three- 
point’ analysis of the mobility experience of the men in our national 
sample—that is, in terms of their movement from their class origins to 
their position on entry into work, and thence to their class position in 
1972. For this purpose, we use a threefold collapse of the class schema: 
Classes I and II; III, IV and V; and VI and VII are combined. This 
initial analysis, although obviously rather crude in itself, gives rise to 
a typology of inter- and intragenerational ‘transitions’ into which we 
are then able to introduce greater refinement in two different ways. 

First, in examining particular transitions, we may revert to the 
classes of the full sevenfold schema, and further, where it appears 
appropriate, to their constituent occupational categories. This we shall 
do especially in seeking to bring out more clearly patterns of intra- 
generational movement. The collapse of Classes I and II may appear 
not too difficult to sustain, since, as we have previously suggested, they 
may be seen as mainly comprising the more senior and subaltern 
positions respectively of a larger formation—that is, of what, following 
Renner and Dahrendorf, we would call the ‘service class’ of modern 
British society: the class of those who exercise power and expertise on 
behalf of corporate authorities.4 However, as will emerge, occupational 
divisions within the service class are of some importance, especially 
when we are concerned to characterize the worklife movements of 
individuals rather than simply their class origins. And further in this 
respect, we shall often wish to distinguish between Classes VI and VII, 
as representing the division of the working class into the ranks of 
skilled and non-skilled labour; and, still more evidently, between the 
three ‘intermediate’5 classes, which comprise groupings of great 
diversity in terms both of their positions in the H-G scale and of their 

locations within the occupational structure. 

‘ Secondly, we shall in this paper supplement the data of the 1972 survey 
with results from a follow-up inquiry carried out two years later, in 
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which, in're-interviews with men in a number of sub-samples drawn 
from our 1972 respondents, we collected complete work-histories. In 
this later inquiry, we concentrated our attention (out of both practical 
and theoretical considerations) on men who were aged 25-49 in 1974— 
ie. born 1925-49; and who in intergenerational terms appeared as 
immobile or as having experienced long-range mobility either into or: 
out of Class,I of our schema. In Table I we show from exactly which 
cells of an intergenerational mobility matrix based on this schema the 
652 respondents to our follow-up inquiry were drawn. As can be seen, 
our work-history material relates in fact only to 16 outof the 49 intergener- 
ational transitions possible, and its value is correspondingly limited, as 
well as by the restricted age-range of the respondents.® None the less, this 
material can still serve to bring out in an instructive fashion some of the 
biographical, diachronic realities which lie behind the essentially 
synchronic information that the conventional mobility table provides. 


TABLE 1 Distributibution of respondents to the 1974 follow-up inquiry, by class of father 
i own class in 1972 pag ; 


Father’s ; 7 '-Respondent’s class (1972) 











class (at 
respondents I mI mI IV V VI VII 
age 14) E 3 
a 
I 75 gt 6 5 B 18 
1:2 i LNI r:1@ -rs1® 131 I:I 
aca a a a a 
II 2 + 
NR 
_ WI 51 32 ; Sos 
I:I I:I 
IV 20 gI 
1:1% y 1:1% 
V 46 ' 40 
1:10. 1: 1®) 
VI 77 67 
ESI 1:4 
57 88 


I:I ; 1:4 


Key: Number of re-interviews achieved ———|———~-> 
Sampling ratio applied to 1972 
respondents (age 25-49), ——_—__— 





Notes: (a) Respondents in H-G categories 11 and 13 not included. See note 6 to 
text. 


(b) Respondents in H-G category 15 not included. See‘note 6 to text. 
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` TABLETI Distribution of respondents by class of father® at respondent’s age 14, by re- 
spondent’s class at tims of first full-time occupation), and by respondent’s present 
hdi (1972) class 














Father's Respondent’s class: Respondent's class: 1972 
class - first full-time'occupation IandII III-V Viand VII Total 
percentage of total sample 
I and II - $9 o4 o'I 44 
I and II I-V 2'2 1:8 0-6 4'6 
VI and VII 1:7 1'2 14 4'3 
Total 78 3'4 21 13°3 
I and II 28 06 0-2 3°6 
TI-V II-V grt 44 1:8 9'3 
- VI-VII 3I yI 9:7 19'9 
` ee wade a ZE 
Total g'o 121 11-7 32:8 
I and II QI o5 0'2 28 
VI and II-V 2'6 4:6 33 105 
VI VI-VII 3'6 g6 274 406 
Total 83 14°7 30'9 53°9 
Total 25'I go-2 44°7 100-0 
, N = 9423 


| Notes: (a) Or other ‘head of household’. 

(b) Respondents were asked: ‘What was your very first full-time job after you 
finished your full-time education? (By full-time education, I mean a 
period of continuous full-time education not interrupted for more than 
two years except by National Service).’ In other words, we sought to 
record the respondent’s ‘real’ first job, excluding, for example, holiday 
jobs undertaken while a schoolboy or college student. Apprenticeships 
could count as first jobs while also, for other purposes, counting as full- 
time education. But jobs held for less than two years while a man was 
specifically waiting to take up an apprenticeship were discounted. 


-2, 


_ The results of our ‘three-point’ analysis of mobility patterns based on 
’“data from our national sample are set out in Table II. In analysing the 
inter- and intragenerational transitions displayed, we must make it 

: Clear that here, as throughout this paper, the focus of our attention is 
on mobility or immobility understood in an objective and de facto sense: 
that is, as we observe it in terms of our class schema (and its constituent 
occupational categories). We do not here raise the question of exactly 
how the ways in which we thus conceptualize aspects of the life exper- 

_ lence of our respondents relate to their own subjective awareness of 
having been mobile or immobile; and neither, on the other hand, do we 
seek to go beyond the mobility we observe in an analytical sense, by 
~ assessing its extent against some statistical norm or model.” In Table II 
cell values are expressed as percentages of our total sample (N = 9423) 
rather than in the usual manner of mobility tables, as percentages of 
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either the number of respondents or of their fathers in a given class or 
category. Our aim is to show the distribution of our respondents across x 
the set of transitions which the cells of the table define.8 

For the purposes of the systematic examination of these transitions, it 
will be convenient to label the collapse of Classes I and IT as S (‘service’) ; 
of Classes ITI, IV and V as I (‘intermediate’) ; and of Classes VI and VII 
as W (‘working’). Thus, each of the 27 transitions embodied in the 
table may be identified by a combination of these letters, relating 
respectively to’ classes of origin, of first occupation, and of (1972) 
‘destination’. We shall proceed by considering in turn cells of Table II 
which are indicative of (i) intergenerational stability within our three - 
basic classes; (ii) intergenerational mobility between intermediate- 
class and working-class positions—which we would not think could 
be usefully characterized in ‘vertical’ terms; (iii) intergenerational 7 
mobility which could be regarded as upward—that is, into the service _ 
class from other class origins; and (iv) intergenerational mobility 
downward—that is, from service class origins to other class positions. 


PATTERNS OF INTERGENERATIONAL STABILITY 


Of our 9423 respondents, 730 or 8 per cent were, as Table II shows, , 
the sons of Class I and II fathers who were themselves found in 1972 
in Class I and II occupations, this figure being equal to 59 per cent of | 
all such sons in our sample. A relatively high level of intergenerational 
stability of this kind found towards the peak of the class structure is 
consistent with what has come to be seen as the generic form taken ; 
by occupationally-based mobility patterns within industrial societies: 
those who hold advantaged positions are presumed to have not only a 
strong motivation to see their children succeed them in such positions 
but, in addition, the command over resources, both material and 
cultural, to enable them to realize their ambitions in a high proportion 
of cases. However, what is less in line with such standard expectations 4 
is the further finding that in fact only half of the men in question, or 
4 per cent of our sample, started on their working lives in a Class I or II~ 
occupation—4.e. represent the S—S-S pattern: the other half began 
work in either a lower-level non-manual or manual occupation covered z 
by one of the remaining classes of our schema—i.e. have followed the 
S~I-S or S-W-S patterns. In other words, over the period to which 
our data relate, intergenerational stability at the higher levels of the class 
structure has to a substantial degree been maintained through what we 
would term ‘counter-mobility’: that is, work-life movement which has 
the effect of returning an individual back to his class of origin, following 
some initial shift away on his entry into employment.®. 
Why this is the case may be made more apparent if we examine the ° 
S-S- transition at the level of the occupational categories which, - 
constitute Classes I and II. It emerges that the S-S-S pattern is to a 
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large extent confined to men entering work via one particular division 
or ‘situs within the service class, namely, that of professional and 
higher-grade technical positions: men who have ‘succeeded’ their 
fathers in Classes I and II have not often gained direct access on entry 
into work other than via professional and technical employment. In 
Figure 1, the professional and technical groupings within Classes I and 
II are distinguished from the remaining, chiefly administrative and 
managerial groupings. It can be seen that over four-fifths of those 
following the S-S-S pattern first entered work via one or other of the 
former categories—and further, that these men were for the most part 
found in these same categories in 1972.10 

Conversely, then, where intergenerational stability results from men 
of Class I and II origins achieving positions within the administrative 
and managerial situs of the service class, it is the counter-mobile, 
S-I-S and S—W-S transitions which play the major role. Figure 2 shows 
that although access to professional and technical occupations via these 
routes is by no means precluded, over three-fifths of the men who had 
followed them were found in administrative and managerial categories. 
Considered in terms of our sevenfold class schema, we may add, this 
counter-mobility occurs through certain rather well-defined channels, 
the significance of which will emerge more fully later on. In the S-I-S 
transition, 85 per cent of the men concerned started work in a Class III 
occupation, that is, in one of a rank-and-file white-collar character; 
and in the S-W-S one, 68 per cent started in a Class VI, that is, skilled 
manual one. 

To throw further light on these patterns of intergenerational stability 
within the service class, we may turn to the work-history data of our 
1974 enquiry relating to men (born 1925-49) who were the sons of 
Class I fathers and who in 1972 were themselves found in Class I 
occupations—N = 75. In terms of our three-point analysis, 52, or 
69 per cent, had followed the S-S-S transition, and of these men, as 
would be expected from our more general findings, the large majority 
—41 or 79 per cent—had started work in a professional or higher 
technical occupation. Further, though, the work-history material brings 
out the point that these respondents had experienced a very high 
degree of worklife continutty;11 only eight, or 15 per cent, had at any 
time moved jrom a Class I occupation to one at a lower level, and 
such ‘absences’ averaged only slightly more than two years in length! 
(in relation to an average duration of working life of 18 years). With 
the remaining men, representing the S-I-S and S—W-S transitions, 
it was also the case that, having once reached a Class I position, they 
had rarely moved away from it—indeed, in only three cases out of the 
23. But what is also revealed by our work-history data is the extent 
of the mobility that these men had experienced between different 


{£ occupational groupings prior to the process of counter-mobility being 


achieved. If, for example, we count shifts between occupational 
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categories which entail changes of class position within our seven-fold [ 
schema, we find that representatives of the S-I-S and S—W-S transi- ¢ 
tions average 2-4 per man—as against 0-4 per man for those following ~“ 
the S-S-S pattern.13 a 
What is of major interest here is the suggestion that counter-mobility <- * 
to the higher levels of the class structure is by no means always a ‘; 
straightforward matter: rather, it seems, it may often come about only ``. 
through a relatively complex series of worklife movements. The.: ' 
contrast is thus heightened between this mode of arriving at inters -` 
generational stability and that whereby the sons of men in high-class 


¥ 


positions proceed, on completion of their full-time education—and pre- ~ 
sumably on the basis chiefly of their educational attainments—directl; ` [ 
into positions comparable to their fathers’, Although those following.. 
the S-I-S and S-W-S transitions did first attain Class I occupations .. 
at what would seem a fairly early stage in their lives, the average age ` 
being just over 25 years, this was still almost five years more than the 
average for representatives of the S-S-S transition. In fact, almost ` 
all of those men who were counter-mobile to Class I left school within 
two years of the minimum age: that is to say, they averaged almost ' 
ten years in work before counter-mobility was achieved. : 
Moving now to those transitions which are indicative of inter- 
generational stability within our intermediate classes—that is, the 
I-I-I, I-S-I and I-W-I patterns—we may note first that they account 
for 1138 of our respondents, equal, as is shown in Table TI, to 12 per ` 
cent of the total sample, or to 37 per cent of all respondents whose: 
fathers were allocated to these classes. Consistently with standard {_ 
expectations in regard to occupationally-based mobility flows—which |) 
imply that ‘openness’ should be greatest in the middle ranges of the nr 
social hierarchy—this latter figure represents a lower rate of inter- `% 
generational stability than that found in the case of Classes I and II. PESE 
And from Table II it can also be seen that, still more than within they’ 
latter classes, such stability within the intermediate bloc is dependent |. 
upon counter-mobility. Only a third of the respondents in question, or, — 
4 per cent of our sample, have in fact followed the I-I-I transition,” * 
Furthermore, in the light of our earlier remarks on the heterogeneity l 
of this bloc; it is of relevance here to note that within the I-I-I transition, 
as it were, a great deal of mobility occurs among the three classes of the 
sevenfold schema that are involved. Indeed, we find that only a minority 
of the representatives of this transition, 41 per cent, had not moved 
intergenerationally between these classes ; and that with only 25 per 
cent was there stability across each of the three points of the transition. 
In more detail, 11 per cent of these respondents originated in Class III ; + 
and were found in a Class III occupation in 1972, with 10 pef cent j. | 
having started work in such an occupation; while the corresponding jy. as 
proportions for Class IV were 13 per cent and 3 per cent, and for ‘3. A 









Class V 17 per cent and 12 per cent. It must therefore be recognized,y s 
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te 
FM, t, in this case, even among men who appear as highly stable accord- 
A, ig to the typology generated by Table II, some far from negligible 
4 ‘lamount of shifting between different class positions has in fact occurred. 
" To some extent, this amount of movement may be understood by 
: turning again, as with Classes I and II, to examine the pattern of entry 
into Work. Within our bloc of intermediate classes, one can, as within 
the service class, and indeed still more sharply, distinguish certain 
groupings of occupations through which entry into work is quite 
regularly made and others through which entry occurs only rarely. 
‚n far as the I-I-I transition is concerned, Figure 3 shows that of the 
J .\4cupations taken up on initial entry into work, three-fifths were in the 
. amk-and-file white-collar categories constituting Class III and a 
arther third in the lower-grade technicians category of Class V (cate- 
q .wy'15). Entry into work through the self-employed groupings con- 
ituting Class IV, or through the manual supervisory groupings 
“within Class V (categories 17 and 20) is extremely limited.14 In other 
+ .words, the sons of small. ‘independents’ and also of men of foreman 
grade have, almost entirely, had the experience of beginning work in 
different locations within the division of labour from those occupied 
vy their fathers when they themselves were around school-leaving 
to age, even if they still remained within the range of intermediate-class 
positions. 
; These restrictions on initial entry into Classes II-V are, moreover, 
l * clearly of relevance to the importance of counter-mobility. In the case 
> of men of intermediate-class origins, the possibility of course exists of 
- counter-mobility occurring from an initial placement in either a Class I 
or II or a Class VI or VII occupation. But in fact, as Table II indicates, 
__ the former pattern—the I-S-I transition—is almost negligible, being 
™ followed by less than 1 per cent of our respondents.15 Thus, counter- 
-nobility back to intermediate-class posititions is overwhelmingly in the 
_ form of movement from manual employment, t.e. of the I-W-I transition 
`s which accounts for 7 per cent of our total sample. From Figure 4 it 
can then be seen that three-quarters of the representatives of this 
“transition were found in 1972 in those self-employed and manual 
supervisory occupations into which direct entry is effectively barred—as 
compared with less than half of those men representing the I-I-I 
transition. It is also of interest here to observe that while with counter- 
mobility from manual first jobs back to service class positions—i.e. the 
S-W-S pattern—over two-thirds of first jobs were, as we reported, in 
skilled categories, with the I-W-I pattern less than half were skilled. 
+ tis thus evident from our three-point analyses alone that intergenera- 
tional stability within the intermediate classes must be recognized as 
very often the outcome of sequences of worklife movement. Further, 
> though, when we turn to the relevant work-history material from our 
‘} follow-up inquiry, not only is this conclusion amply confirmed, it is 
iso shown to be one which must be developed in a way which renders 
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-the idea of such stability still more problematical. For example, ithe 
consider respondents to this inquiry who were the sonsof Class TII fathers.» 
and themselves in Class III occupations in 1972—N = 32—we dis- 3 
cover that while 21, or 66 per cent of these men had also begun work 
in such occupations, that is, were representatives of the I-J-I transition, 
only nine had in fact, up to 1974, remained continuously in Class III or 
other intermediate-class positions. Half had on at least one. occasion 
been in manual; employment, and already in.the two-year period 
between our inquiries eight men had moved into Class I or II positions. 
Overall, occupational movements entailing shifts of class position, in | 
terms of our seven-fold schema, averaged 2'4 per man. - 

Again, if we examine the work-histories of respondents—N = 31— 
who were inter-generationally stable in self-employed, Class IV occu- 
pations (excluding those of category 13), we find, as we might anticipate >k 
from our earlier analysis, that most, 25 or 81 per cent, have followed 
` the counter-mobile, I-W-I transition, but further, that this information 
in itself gives a rather inadequate characterization of their mobility 
experience. This is in fact quite extensive, with the average number of 
worklife shifts in class position being 2-3 per man. The suggestion is thus 
here reinforced that counter-mobility is not to be seen as invariably a 
straightforward process—and not even where, as in the case in question, ,” 
it might seem likely to result from the transmission of capital or of a 
‘going concern’. Of the 31 men, six had in fact moved at least once 
Jrom self-employment io employee status in the course of their working 
lives to 1974. 

Finally, with men—N = 40—included in the 1 974 inquiry as ones 
following their fathers in the supervisory categories within Class V, we 
find that while 25, or 63 per cent, began work in manual jobs, that is, 
represent the J-W-I transition, the most notable feature of their work- 
histories, whether constituting counter-mobility or not, ‘is. their “ery 
‘disorderly’ nature:16 in this case, shifts in class position average as high 
as 3-3 per man. It is of particular note that 11 men had been in and out p 
of supervisory positions—that is, back to rank-and-file manual jobs— 
at least once before 1972; and that nine had moved from supervisory 
status, to either rank-and-file or higher-level positions, between 1972 
and 1974. z 

One is thus led to the view that within our bloc of intermediate 
classes intergenerational stability, as indicated in the manner of con- 
ventional mobility tables, will often be more apparent than real. This 
is so because the occupational groups forming these classes would not 
seem to be, in comparison, say, with those of Classes I and IT, ones 
which men have a relatively low probability of leaving, and which may: 
therefore be reliably taken as ‘destinations’ in their working lives. 
Rather, they are ones which, on account, as we will later suggest, of ~. 
their particular structural locations, men tend relatively often to 
move out of, either through choice or constraint. Hence, those respond- 
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„ents to a mobility inquiry who are classified as intergenerationally 
stable on the grounds that both they and their fathers were found in 
such groupings at particular points in time must in fact be regarded 
as forming a collectivity which is itself far from stable—that is, in the 
sense of being liable to considerable short-term fluctuations in its 
composition. ?? i 

The remaining transitions implying intergenerational stability are 
those pertaining to the working class—the W-W-W, W-S-W and 
W-I-W patterns. From Table I, the first thing to recognize is that 
these are numerically much more important than those we have 


~ previously considered—covering 2915 of our respondents, or 31 per 


cent of the total sample. This figure represents a level of intergenera- 
tional stability within Classes VI and VII of 57 per cent, which, in line 


¢ with standard expectations, is only a little below that of Classes I and 


~ 


II and clearly above that of the intermediate classes. However, what 
is also evident from Table II is that the part played in this respect by 
counter-mobility is far less in Classes VI and VII than in either Classes 
I and II or III-V. Of those men who were found, like their fathers, 
in manual employment, 8g per cent, or 27 per cent of our sample, had 
first entered work in a manual job or, in other words, were representa- 


_ tives of the W-W-—W transition. Of obvious relevance here is the fact 


that the rank-and-file manual occupations comprised by Classes VI and 
VII are all ones of a kind into which men may. readily move on first 
entering work; that is, which do not show any particular tendency 
to recruit via worklife advancement.18 
Where counter-mobility to Classes VI and VII does occur, then, as 
' Table II further shows, it is overwhelmingly in the form of the W-I-W 
transition, which accounts for g per cent of the total sample: the W-S-W 
pattern, like the I-S-I one, is scarcely in evidence. From the further 
detail of Figure 5, it can be seen that representatives of the W-I-W 
transition had first jobs of a still more restricted range than did men 


i ~ following the I-I-I one. Subsequently, in 1972, 40 per cent were 


found in Class VI, skilled manual jobs and 60 per cent in Class VII, 


q ` non-skilled jobs. Such patterns of movement, it may be argued, need to 


” 


be viewed in a rather different light from counter-mobility occurring 


% in other class contexts. They would seem to have the character, if not 


~ 
3 


~ 


necessarily of failures to escape from class origins, then at all events of 
merely a ‘detour’ in the working lives of those who follow them, in the 
sense that they lead back only to a type of occupation into which 
many men of similar origins will have entered directly.1° 

As regards the far more important W-W-W transition, further 
analysis indicates that although a fair amount of mobility occurs 
between Classes VI and VII, the extent of such shifting at the level of 


~ our seven class schema is still appreciably less than with the I-I-I 
yY transition. A majority of those representing the W-W-W pattern— 


58 per cent—were found in the same class as that accorded to their 


U 
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father, and 42 per cent were in the same class at all three points in 
the transition. In more detail, 28 per cent appeared as intergenera- 
tionally stable in Class: VI, 21 per cent having also entered work in a 
skilled category; ‘and 30 per cent appeared as intergenerationally 
stable in Class VII, with 21 per cent having entered work in a non- 
skilled category. Figure 6 illustrates further the patterns of worklife 
mobility that are involved. However, it should by now be evident that 
our three-point analyses vary greatly in the reliability of the impressions 
that they create in this respect, and once more therefore we may 
usefully set their results against those of our 1974 enquiry. 

From this source, we have work-histories for sub-samples of men 
who were the sons of Class VI fathers and who were themselves found 
in Class VI occupations in 1972; and likewise for the sons of Class VII 
fathers found in Class VII occupations. Of the former—N = 67—all » 
but five, or 93 per cent, had followed the W~W-W transition, the 
remainder representing the W~I-W pattern. Although only a ‘third 
of these men had been consistently in skilled manual jobs up to 1974, 
overall the extent of occupational mobility entailing changes in class 
position was relatively low. The average number of such moves was 
1'9 per man, and moreover 6o per cent of the total were ones made 
between skilled and non-skilled manual grades. In fact, 42 men, equal , 
to 63 per cent of all in question, and to 68 per cent of representatives of 
the W-W-W transition, had never been employed as‘other than 
manual wage-workers; and for those who had, the average length of 
time spent in non-manual work’ was just over three years (as against 
an average worklife duration of 21 years). A particularly high level of 4 
consistency, it may be added, existed in the case of those representatives 
of the W—W-W transition within Class VI who had also begun work `, 
in ʻa skilled job. These men—N = 48—averaged only 1-2 shifts in 
class position and 39, or 81 per cent, had remained continually in 
manual employment. 

With men intergenerationally stable in Class VII—N = 88—the 4 
degree of continuity was less, though not substantially so. The W-W-W 
transition was again dominant, accounting for 74, or 84 per cent, of 
the total, but only a quarter had remained in non-skilled'manual jobs 
throughout their working lives. Shifts in class ‘position averaged 2-3 per # 
man, with 55 per cent being ones in and out of other—that is, skilled— 
manual occupations. The proportion of those whose work experience- 
was entirely restricted to manual employment was 56 per cent, or 66 
per cent of those following the W-W-W transition; and those with 
experience of non-manual occupations had spent on average just over 7 
` four years per ‘man in such work (as against- an average worklife 

duration of 24 years). 

From the foregoing, one may then conclude that intergenerational ~ 
stability within Classes VI and VII is, at all events, associated with 
worklife continuity to-a greater extent than within: our intermediate 
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classes: counter-mobility is of less significance, and there is in general 
less shifting of class positions. The comparison with classes I and II is 
somewhat more complex. On the one hand, worklife movement in the 
form of counter-mobility is again less important to stability within 
Classes VI and VII; but, on the other, Class I occupations at least are, 
once achieved, less likely to be left than are manual ones, although 
the ‘retentiveness’ of the latter clearly varies a good deal. 


PATTERNS OF INTERGENERATIONAL MOBILITY: 
WORKING OLASS/INTERMEDIATE OLASSES 
Among our 9423 respondents, there were 1385, or 15 per cent of our 
sample, whose fathers had been in manual employment but who were 
r themselves found in 1972 in intermediate-class positions, this figure 
being equal to 27 per cent of all men of Class VI and VII origins. As 
Table II indicates, just under a third of these respondents, or just 
under 5 per cent of our sample, appear as directly mobile into an 
intermediate-class position on entry into work—t.¢., had followed 
the W-I-I transition; while the remainder, who had reached such a 
position indirectly, had almost entirely begun work in manual employ- 
> ment—i.e. represented the W—W-I pattern. The W-S-I transition, 
like others implying downward movement from an initial occupation 
in Classes I or II, is of negligible importance. 
As shown in Figure 7, men following the direct, W-I-I route to 
intermediate-class positions had first jobs which were confined to the 
; Tank-and-file white-collar categories forming Class III or to the 
technicians category of Class V to a similar extent to those of repre- 
_ sentatives of the W-I-W pattern—although with fewer having made 
their entry via the former groupings and more via the latter. At the 
same time, it may be noted that in their subsequent 1972 occupations 
these men were more often found in both lower technical and rank- 
— and-file white-collar occupations than were those who had followed 
either the I-I-I or I-W-I transitions (Figures 3 and 4). With the indirect 
W-W-I route, accounting for 10 per cent of our respondents, Figure 
8 shows that while more.men began work in skilled manual categories 
: than with followers of the J-W-I pattern (Figure 4), their 1972 distri- 
bution was similar to that of the latter in showing a relatively high 
proportion in those intermediate-class occupations into which direct 
entry is more or less precluded—but with a bias towards the foremen 
categories within Class V rather than the self-employed ones of Class IV. 
. In the case of transitions indicative of intergenerational stability, we 
have systematically raised the question of how far such patterns reflect 
work-life continuity: in the case of transitions indicative of inter- 
' generational mobility, the question may correspondingly be posed of 
¥ how far this mobility can be seen as permanent, in the sense, at least, of 
implying that the individual has made some more or less decisive 
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departure from his class of origin. Thus, with those of our respondents 
who represent the W-I-I and W-W-I patterns, what we would wish 
to ask is whether there are grounds for supposing that the positions in 


. which they were found in 1972 are ones of a kind in which they are 


likely to remain (or from which they may move on to others still 
further removed from their origins) or whether, on the other hand, 
they are ones from which they are likely to be counter-mobile back 
to working-class occupations like those of their fathers. 

The transitions in question are not, unfortunately, ones for which 
our 1974 inquiry can provide work-history material of direct relevance. 
Nevertheless, there would seem little reason for us to depart here from 
the general conclusion which we reached on the basis of such material 
previously considered: namely, that intermediate-class positions are 
ones from which men move to different class positions with a greater 
frequency than they do from others. One implication is, then, that 
some of those men who have followed the W-I-I and W-W-I transitions 
may be expected to, as it were, confirm their break with their working- 
class origins by moving on to service-class occupations. For example, 
for reasons which will emerge fully later, this may be thought especially 
likely among those representatives of the W-I-I transition whose 
entry and 1972 occupations were in Class III or the Class V technical 
category.2° On the other hand, for representatives of both transitions 
whose 1972 occupations were in Class IV or Class V supervisory 
categories—a far larger number of men —movement back toa working- 
class position must be regarded as the more probable, particularly in 
view of the degree of disorder which was in fact revealed in the work- 
histories of 1974 respondents who appeared as intergenerationally 
stable in occupations of this kind. Assuming that men of working-class 
origins would be more likely than the latter to move away to manual 
jobs,#! the data earlier reported would indeed lead one to suppose that 
perhaps as many as a third of representatives of the W-I-I and W-W-I 
transitions found in self-employed and manual supervisory categories 
in 1972 would already have been in and out of such positions at least 
once before that date. 

We may now turn to men who appear in Table II as having been 
intergenerationally mobile in the reverse fashion to those just considered 
—that is, who have followed the I-W-—W, I-I-W and I-S-W transitions. 
Together, these men number 1104, equal to 12 per’cent of our sample 
and to 36 per cent of all men of intermediate-class origins. In this case 
it can, however, be seen that one transition, that is, the direct, I-W-W 
route, is of predominant importance, accounting for 83 per cent of all 
respondents involved. In so far as mobility of the kind in question has 
come about indirectly, it has, as Table II further shows, been effectively 
restricted to the I-I-W route. 

From the more detailed analyses of Figures 9 and 10, one may note 
in the I-W-—W case the close similarity of the worklife shifts between 
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skilled and non-skilled manual categories with those.occurring within 
the W-W-W transition (Figure 6) ; and in the I-I—W case, the similarity 
with the W-I-W transition (Figure 5), at least in the relatively high 
proportion of men found in 1972 in non-skilled manual grades. In 
other words, the patterns of collective worklife mobility of these 
intergenerationally mobile men would seem, at this level of analysis, 
fairly homogeneous with those of men who appear in our data as 
intergenerationally stable in working-class positions. From our work- 
history data we know, however, that a large minority of the latter 
have in fact at some time been in (lower-level) non-manual occu- 
pations of one kind or another. Thus, while our 1974 inquiry again 
gives us no information of direct relevance, we may expect that among 
representatives of the preponderant I-W-W transition, as well as 
among those of the I-I-W one, many men, probably in fact a majority, 
would already have moved at least once from a manual -to a non- 
manual occupation before we encountered them—the assumption here 
being that men themselves of intermediate-class origins would be more 
likely to make such moves than men of working-class origins.22 More- 
over, even with men of intermediate-class origins who have been con- 
tinuously engaged in manual work, the recruitment patterns of 
Class IV and of Class V supervisory occupations in particular would 
make it difficult to say that counter-mobility back to intermediate- 
class positions was effectively ruled out for them, at least until they had 
reached a quite Jate stage in their working lives. In sum, then, it 
would seem safe to suppose that intergenerational mobility following 
the I-W_-W and I-I-W transitions comprises a still larger impermanent 
element than that occurring via the reverse, W-I-I and W-W-I routes. 


PATTERNS OF INTERGENERATIONAL MOBILITY: UPWARD 


We treat as ‘upward intergenerational mobility the movement of 
individuals into Classes I and II from other class origins. Of our respond- 


wo 


Pad 


ents, 1639 fell into cells of Table II indicative of mobility of this kind: ` 


855, or 9 per cent of the total sample, coming from Class III-V origins, 
and equal to 28 per cent of all men of such origins; and 784, or 8 per 
cent of the total, coming from Class VI and VII origins, and equal to 
15 per cent of all of such origins. As in the previous section, we may 
usefully distinguish mobility occurring by direct and indirect routes— 
that is, by; on the one hand, the I-S-S and W-S-S transitions, account- 
ing for 5 per cent of our sample and, on the other, the I-I-S, W-I-S, 
J-W-S and W-W-S transitions, which account for 12 per cent. 

. As regards the former routes, what is of immediate interest is the 
relatively low proportion of our respondents who have followed them. 


or 


na 


id 


A basic reason why this is so is that direct access to Classes I and II for + 


men of lower-class origins is—not surprisingly—restricted to no lesser 4 


extent than for the sons of Class I and II fathers to occupations in 
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professional and technical categories. This is illustrated in Figures 1: a 


and 12, which may be compared with Figure 1. 


In the case of the indirect routes—that is, ones implying worklife | 


advance—through which mobility into Classes I and II has been 


chiefly gained, more detailed analysis helps in fact to simplify our ` 
presentation. It emerges that both in transitions via intermediate- | 


and via working-class entry occupations, almost exactly the same 


patterns of worklife movement have been collectively experienced by ; 


men of intermediate and working-class origins alike. Our data for the 
J-I-S and W-I-S, and for the I-W-S and W-—W-S transitions can 
therefore be conveniently combined, as is done in Figures 13 and 14. 


From the former, it can be seen that men following the I-I-S and ` 
“W-I-S routes entered work predominantly through the rank-and-file 


white-collar occupations of Class III— more so than with representa- „i 
tives of the I-I-I, W-I-W, W-I-I or I-I-W transitions, and to a r 
comp le extent to men of Class I and II origins who were counter- 


mobile via the S-I-S route. Like the latter also (see Figure 2), the res- H 


pondents in question were then found in 1972 mostly in occupations in 
the administrative and managerial situs of the service class, for which | 
the occupational categories comprised by Class III must be clearly 


regarded as a crucial catchment area.?8 In turn, from Figure 14, it .! 


emerges that men who appear as upwardly mobile into Classes I and II 
after starting work in manual jobs began in a majority of cases in 
skilled grades—more frequently than representatives of the I-W-I, 


W-W-W, W-W-I or I-W-W transitions, and again to a similar extent “ 


to men who were counter-mobile via this route to Classes I and Il, 


that is, followers of the S-W-S pattern. Again, too, .the similarity | 


persists in that both those upwardly mobile and those counter-mobile 
from manual first jobs (Figure 2) divide somewhat more equally in thei 
present occupations between the professional-technical and administra - 
tive-managerial categories than do their counterparts starting from 
intermediate-class occupations. Inspection of individual cases here 
points to the continuing importance, over the period which concerns: 
us, of skilled manual occupations as an initial training ground both for ` 


higher-grade technicians and for professionals in engineering and” 


related areas.24 
Having thus cidborated the routes of intergenerational mobility 


leading into service-class positions, we may now move on, again asin ` 
our consideration of mobility between working-class and intermediate- . 
class positions, to the matter of the permanency of the shifts which our , 


data display. Already from Table II, we have some indication that 


service-class occupations are in fact of high retentiveness, in that only ` 


a small proportion of those men who moved into them on entry into 
work were found in 1972 in classes other than I and II. But we can 
here draw further on our work-history material, there being, as Table I 


shows, 117 respondents to our 1974 enquiry who were intergeneration- , 
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pully mobile into Class I from Class III-V origins, and 134 from Class 
2. VI and VII origins. For present purposes, it will however be most 
Z, relevant to divide these respondents into the 100 who have followed 
aS the direct, I-S-S and W-S-S' routes—g5 having first occupations in 
' the professional and technical categories of Classes I and II—and the 
`i remainder whose upward mobility has been of an indirect kind. Of 
,- the latter, 82 had followed the I-I-S or W-I-S transitions, 76 per cent 
- » having started work in Class III occupations; and 69 had followed the 
=~ I-W-S or W-W-S transitions, with 71 per cent starting in skilled 
é manual, Class VI occupations. 
W, As regards representatives of the direct routes, we find that, once in a 
Ñ Class I occupation, these men had indeed not often moved away from 
«it to one in some other class. This had occurred with only 21 out of the 
\-Joo—thatis, little more frequently than in the case of men of Class I and 
“II origins representing the S-S-S trarisition. Furthermore, as with 
the latter, these moves were generally of rather short duration, averaging 
ess than three and a half years; and, what is of main significance for 
our present concerns, they were rarely moves back to the respondent’s 
class of origin. Over half were to Class II occupations, and no more 
Ìthan seven of the men in question had, at any point in their lives, 
- worked in occupations in the same class as that to which their father 
was allocated. In other words, we may regard the bulk of these men 
\as being authentically mobile in having, to all appearances, departed 
' from their origins in a fairly decisive fashion. 
When we turn to the mobility experience of our 1974 respondents 
\ who represent the indirect routes to Class I, we find a situation which 
\in certain respects is similar to the foregoing but in others very different. 
‘With these men also it is the case that, having once reached Class I, 
; hey have tended -to remain within it. Again, only the same smallish 
|- wainority—g1 out ‘of the 151, or 21 per cent—had ever subsequently 
moved out; again the average duration of such moves was short, in 
{ ‘this case, less than two and a half years; and again in only very few 
\” instances—g or 6 per cent of all—did these moves lead the respondent 
- ack to his origins, more than half being to Class IT. In short, indirect 
` .worklife mobility into Class I would appear to be no less permanent, 
' ànd no less authentic mobility in implying a departure from class 
? origins, than such mobility achieved directly on completion of full- 
j! time education. : 
\ However, while this is so, what also emerges strongly from our 1974 
\ , data is just how indirect the indirect routes often are. An indication of 
À this can be given if we look, as previously, at the number of occupational 
( ~ changes made which entail shifts between the classes of our seven- 
’. fold schema. For men following the direct, I-S—S and W-S-S routes, 
a these average 0-9, and 65 per cent were changes between Class I and IT 
$ positions. In contrast, for men following the indirect I-I-S, W-I-S, 
S and W-W-S routes, ‘class shifts per man average respectively 
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2'1, 26, 2'6 and 3-3, and in none of these cases did shifts between ;®_, 
Classes I and II account for more than 20 per cent of the total. What, “4 
rather, is reflected here, and especially with the last three of these * 
transitions, is the considerable amount of worklife mobility experienced 
by the men who have followed them before they attained a position 
within the service class of any kind—mobility which in fact occurred | 
chiefly, and often in an apparently disorderly fashion, between different 
grades of manual, lower-technical, manual supervisory and rank-and *. 
file white-collar occupations. That is to say, up to the point at which they - 
gain access to Class I or to Class II, these respondents display work histories 
which are generally comparable to those of the fairly large numbers of ~“ 
men who, as we have already shown, tend to oscillate between inter- 
mediate- and working-class positions.?® Just as, then, we would see | 
counter-mobility as being the ‘hard way’ for men of high-class origin: 
to succeed their fathers, so we would see the indirect routes to high- 
class positions as being the ‘hard way’ for men of lower-class origins to 
be upwardly mobile. Men following these routes first attained a Class T 
position at an average age of just under 29 years, as compared wit’, . 
just under 22 years for those who were directly mobile into the service’ 
class; and also, it may be recalled, as compared with just over 25 and 
just over 21 years respectively for men counter-mobile to Class I and for 
representatives of the S-S-S transition. 






PATTERNS OF INTERGENERATIONAL MOBILITY: DOWNWARD 


In terms of our class schema, cases of downward intergenerationa. 
mobility are those where the sons of Class I and II fathers are found in 
other than Class I and II positions. From Table II, what is immediately. 
striking is the generally low values that are found in cells indicative ot. 
mobility of this kind. Taken together, they account for only 512 of our’ 
respondents, or for just over 5 per cent of the total sample, although it ` 
may be remarked that this figure is equal to 41 per cent of all men 
in the sample who are of Class I and II origins. From Table II it is also | 
evident that the very large majority—in fact 92 per cent—of those who -+ 
appear as downwardly mobile intergenerationally become so ‘directly’: > 
that is, by making their initial entry into work either via an intermediate- 
class occupation, as in the S_T-I or S-I-W transitions, or via a working- ; 
class one, as in the S~W-I or S—-W-W transitions. 
In the case of the former routes, a more detailed picture of the pat- 
terns of worklife mobility which those following them have experienced 
isgiven by Figures 15 and 16. With the more important S—I-I transition, “47 
the most notable feature is the high proportion of first occupations 3 
falling into Class I1l—comparable in fact to that found with the 
‘upward’ I-I-S and W-I-S routes and, more to the point perhaps, with if 
the counter-mobile S-I-S transition. In other words, so far as the per- | P 
manency of this mobility is concerned, it is difficult here to avoid the 
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view that men whose working lives thus far correspond to the S-I-I 
pattern are themselves, and especially where still in Class III occupa- , 
tions, likely candidates for subsequent movement back to their class 1 
origins.?6 In some contrast, however, representatives of the S—I-W 
transition would seem less obviously poised for counter-mobility. Figure 
16 shows that fewer entered work in Class III occupations and more in 
the technical category of Class V; and further that, like others who have _ 
moved from intermediate-class first jobs to manual work (cf. the W-I-W 
and I-I-W transitions as shown in Figures 5 and 10), the majority of 
these men were found in non-skilled, Class VII categories. 

Worklife mobility experienced by representatives of the S-W-I and 
S-W-W transitions is shown in Figures 17 and 18. In both cases, it can 
be seen, a relatively high proportion had entered work in skilled manual 
occupations, comparable to that observed with the I-W-S and W-W-S, 
and also the S-W-S, patterns. Those men who were subsequently 
found in intermediate-class occupations were concentrated in self- 
employed, Class IV and in manual supervisory, Class V categories, 
in a rather similar way to representatives of the I-W-I transition (Figure 
4); while those whose 1972 occupations were manual ones were some- 
what more equally divided at that stage between skilled and non-skilled 
categories than they were on entry, but still with more men in skilled 
jobs than in any other of the transitions terminating in manual work. 
‘As regards the likelihood of their future counter-mobility, one might 
then see respondents who appear as following the S-W-I and S-W-W 
routes as falling somewhere between representatives of the S-I-I and 
S-I-W transitions, with those who have retained Class III or Class 
VI occupations being seemingly the better placed for eventually 
attaining a Class I or II position. 

To provide at least a partial check on these speculations, our 1974 © 
data can, once more, be put to use. Table I indicates that 68 of the 
respondents to our follow-up inquiry were sons of Class I fathers who » 
in 1972 were found in either intermediate- or working-class occupations. 
Of these men, nine had entered work via a Class I or II occupation 
(seven representing the S—I-I transition and two the S-S-W one). 
Among the remainder, on whom our interest here centres, more—23 
—appeared as having followed the S—I-I route than any other, all but . 
one being first employed in routine white-collar occupations within 
Class ITI. 

On inspection, the actual work-histories of these respondents up to 
1974 reveal that, consistently with our supposition above, their de- w 
parture from their class origins was indeed often of a far from decisive 
kind. Changes of occupation involving shifts between our seven classes 
averaged 2-2 per man, and while one in three had at some time been 
in manual employment, the more frequent moves were to (and occa- ~ 
sionally back again from) Class I and II positions. Thus, in fact, by 
the time of our 1974 inquiry 12 of the 23 were no longer in their 1972 
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occupations, and all but two of these post-1972 moves were to service- 
class occupations—that is to say, were ones which, in terms of the classi- 
fication of Table II, would count as instances of counter-mobility via 
the S-I-S route. : 

Representatives of the other downwardly-mobile transitions showed 
a similar frequency of class shifts in the course of their working lives 
but had less often moved to Class I or II positions, either before or 
after 1972. Again in line with what we earlier suggested, the work- 
histories of the eight men who had followed the S-I-W route would 
seem to point to the greatest degree of detachment from class origins: 
only one of these men had at any time been in a service-class occu- 
pation, and between 1972 and 1974 all had remained in manual work. 
In the case of representatives of the S-W-I and S~W-W transitions— 
N = 12 and 16 respectively—three had held a Class I or II occupation 
at some time prior to 1972 and four had become counter-mobile 
in the interval between our two inquiries. 

In sum, then, not only is a very small proportion of our total sample 
to be found in those cells of Table II which are indicative of downward 
mobility from Class I and II origins but, further, it is evident that 
among these men there is at least some sizeable minority for whom this 
mobility can scarcely be taken as implying any lasting break with 
their origins.2” In the light of our 1974 data, these men would appear 
to be .concentrated among representatives of the S—I-I transition; 
but in regard to the other transitions in question, we should perhaps 
recall our earlier finding that counter-mobility back to Classes I and II 
was often achieved only after a complex, and protracted, series of 
worklife movements. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing analyses, we would wish to draw conclusions 
which are primarily of substantive significance. We may, however, 
first note, as a matter of major methodological interest, how adopting 
a diachronic or biographical perspective on mobility produces a very 
different picture from that derived from the synchronic, cross-sectional 
view of a conventional mobility table. It is in this way made abundantly 
clear that to interpret the main diagonal cells of such a table as indica- 
tive of an absence of mobility or, for that matter, the off-diagonal 
cells as indicative of mobility of a permanent kind, may well be highly 
misleading; and further, that even with three-point analyses of the kind 
of Table II, which at least enable inter- and intragenerational tran- 
sitions to be distinguished and set in relation to each other, a still very 
inadequate idea may be obtained of the amount and pattern of work- 
life mobility that individuals have in fact experienced. 

In addition, our work-history data, although relating to only certain 
sub-samples of respondents to our national enquiry, is still sufficient to 
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show that a wide diversity exists in the actual routes and sequences of 
worklife movement that men have followed even between similar 
origins and destinations. Thus, these data must serve to undermine 
the idea of there being, as some writers have suggested, a ‘normal 
career curve’, by reference to which the interpretation of cross-sectional 
data might be aided.8- It is true that our findings would suggest that 
certain relatively well-defined types of worklife ‘trajectory’ could be 
specified; but whether it would be possible to assimilate the mobility 
experience of the population at large to some manageable number 
of such types is a question which, for the present at least, we must 
leave in doubt. 

Given, then, that in biographical perspective the mobility experience 
of men in England and Wales over the last: half century appears as 
far more extensive and diverse than when represented by more con- 
ventional methods, must one conclude that the analysis of mobility 
patterns can, in the end, do little to ilumine the nature of class structure; 
or further, perhaps, that the degree to which ‘all is flux’ is such as to 
render the idea of class formation itself problematic? We would not 
in fact regard the findings that we have reported as lending general 
support to arguments of this kind. While we must defer to another 
occasion a full statement of the understanding of the relationship 
between mobility and class structure which we derive from our research 
as a whole, the following observations, based on the data of the present 
paper, may be offered. 

First, a state of ‘flux’ is clearly more evident in certain areas of the 
occupational and class structure than in others, and, in turn, the ex- 
perience of mobility within these structures is far from being evenly 
distributed throughout the population as a whole. In particular, it may 
be said, it is the occupational groupings constituting our three’ inter- 
mediate classes which are most closely associated with mobility of a 
frequent and often apparently disorderly kind. As we have seen, there 
are comprised here rank-and-file white-collar and 'lower-grade tech- 
nical occupations, through which men of all class origins make their 
entry into work in some numbers and from which men later disperse 
over no less wide a range; and further, self-employed and manual 
supervisory occupations, to which men normally gain access only via 


worklife mobility but which at the same time cannot be taken as 


regularly representing ‘final’ occupational destinations. 

What these intermediate-class positions have in common, and what, 
we would suggest, chiefly accounts for their tendency to, as it were, 
generate mobility, is their marginality in relation to the two major 
organizational principles or forms which underly the occupational 
division of labour: namely, those of bureaucracy and the market. 
As the relevant monographic literature well shows, routine clerical and 
sales personnel, junior technicians, foremen and the like are groupings 
characterized by an uncertain and ambiguous situation between 
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‘staff’ or ‘management’ and the labour force; while small proprietors 
and other own-account workers could be said to operate not so much 
‘independently’ as ‘conditionally’, within the interstices of the corporate 
economy.29 Men in such occupations, we would then argue, have a rela- 
tively high propensity to be mobile from them, since, on the one hand, 
they can serve as ‘stepping stones’ in projects of worklife movement, 
whether leading away from or back to class origins; but also because, 
on the other hand, they are occupations which often do not afford any 
strong assurance of further advancement, or even perhaps of security, 
and in which therefore many projects will fail or disappoint and be 
reshaped or abandoned. 

A detailed examination of mobility patterns is thus of value in 
enabling one to appreciate the full import for the analysis of British 
class structure of the fact that at the present time (as indeed throughout 
the period to which our data relate) nearly a third of the employed 
male population are to be found in intermediate-class positions of the 
kind in question. In the light of our data previously presented, it 
must be recognized that among these men the experience of class 
mobility, as we have defined it, will be considerable and, moreover, 
quite often incomplete; and there is, of course, the further implication 
that periods of employment in intermediate-class occupations will have 
figured widely in the working lives of men who are found at any one 
time, and who may appear as stable, in other class positions. Thus, in 
the numerically most important case of men who in 1972 were in 
manual, Class VI and VII occupations and whose fathers were allo- 
cated to these same classes, our work-history data would make it 
reasonable to assume that up to half would in fact have some experience 
of non-manual work of one kind or another.?0 

The continuingly large number of intermediate-class positions whose 
marginality (in the sense we have defined) plays a major role in 
promoting a high frequency of worklife mobility is clearly, then, afeature 
of modern British society which must be reckoned within any assessment 
of the potentialities for class formation. However, at the same time as 
we thus demarcate the main area of flux, we also of course point up 
those areas where the experience of mobility is less extensive. Most 
obviously, our attention is ‘in this way directed to the half or more of 
those men who appear as intergenerationally stable in Classes VI and 
VII whom we may suppose to have remained entirely in manual 
employment—that is, who have moved, if at all, in their working lives 
only ‘between skilled and non-skilled manual jobs. And further here, we 
may draw again on our work-history findings to suggest that even 
with those representatives of the W-W—W and the W-I-W transitions 
who do have some experience of non-manual employment, this will 
for probably a majority have marked only a relatively short episode 
within their working lives as a whole. In other words, if we may 
identify a sizeable, though unstable and shifting, ‘middle mass’31 made 
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up of men moving through or between intermediate-class occupations, 
or between these occupations and manual ones, we may identify 
also a bloc of men whose mobility has been very largely restricted, 
in both inter- and intragenerational terms, to movement within the 
range of working-class positions. At a relatively slow rate, the compo- 
sition of this bloc will also of course be subject to change by mobility, 
as some of its number move away from the ambit of the working class 


- for the first time (and are succeeded by the sons of manual workers. 


entering the labour force in manual jobs); but, from the data we have 
earlier assembled, one might estimate grosso modo that at any one time 
over recent decades ‘hereditary’ and ‘life-time’ manual wage-workers 
will have accounted for between a fifth and a quarter of the employed 
male population. 

Moreover, the findings we have reported would also, indicate a 
further important restriction on mobility at the higher levels of the class 
structure—although not, it must be stressed, of the kind which has most 
usually been claimed. As we%have argued elsewhere—and the data of 
the present paper serve to elaborate the point—patterns of recruit- 
ment to professional, higher-technical, administrative and managerial 
occupations over recent decades are, inconsistent with any idea of 
‘closure’: rather, it must be recognized that the service class of present- 
day British society is in fact highly heterogeneous so far as the social 
origins of its members are concerned. Further, as well as comprising a 
high proportion of men upwardly mobile from other class origins, the 
service class, and especially its administrative and managerial compo- 
nent, has recruited to a major extent, and regardless largely of class 
of origin, via worklife advancement.3? Consequently, as can be seen 
from Table II, there is only a small minority of the service class who 
have experienced the degree of continuity that is implied by the S-S-S 
transition: the remainder have been recruited, whether inter- or intra- 
generationally, ‘from below’. However, at the same time as our data 
thus reveal a widespread experience of upward mobility among members 
of the service class, they also point to the high degree of security with 
which the latter would seem to hold their present positions: in other 
words, to the very limited extent to which downward mobility is experi- 
enced, out of the service class, in the course of working life. As we have 
shown, from whatever origins and by whatever route service-class 
positions have been attained, they would seem—as ones that are, 
typically, ‘established’ within bureaucratic structures—to offer rather 
powerful guarantees of subsequent worklife continuity at this level. 

We may, therefore, regard those men found in our Classes I and II, 
who amount to a quarter of the employed male population, as also 
forming, in terms of their mobility patterns, a rather distinctive bloc, 
even ifin a different way from that we have identified within the manual 
work force. While the latter is defined retrospectively, by reference to 
the shared experience of mobility—orratherimmobility—of its members 
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in the past, members of the service class are to be distinguished, as it 

were, prospectively: by the fact that they have reached, albeit by 

very diverse routes, positions within the occupational and class structures 
from which any radical departure in the future course of their working 
lives may be counted as exceptional. 

As well, then, as recognizing the existence of a ‘middle mass’ charac- 
terized by relatively high rates of worklife mobility, we are able to 
point to two different ways, both of some substantive importance, in 
which worklife patterns evident in the population we have studied 

r could rather be regarded as conducive to class formation: that is, by 
associating collectivities of individuals with the same range of class 
‘ positions with some degree of permanency. 

Finally, however, it is important that we make it clear that, in our 
view, conclusions of the foregoing kind, drawn from basic mobility data 
alone, can represent only part of any attempt to show adequately the 
relevance of the study of mobility for class analysis. To gain an idea of 
the extent and nature of variation in the experience of individuals in 
moving between different positions within the division of labour and 
class structure is in this respect a necessary first step. But one needs then 
s to goon to examine the wider concomitants of such mobility, as these 
may be found in aspects of men’s lives outside the sphere of work— 
for example, in the accompanying degree of discontinuity in their social 
relations with kin, friends, leisure associates etc.—and further, of course, 
to examine the extent to which the mobility which we would impute 
to individuals in fact corresponds with their own awareness of having 
been mobile. The schema of class positions which we have adopted is 
to be judged according to its theoretical value, one important desideratum 
being that it should enable us to link our analyses of mobility rates and 
patterns to the historical development of the social organization of 
production within modern Britain. But in so far as we wish to concern: 
ourselves with the conditions under which ‘objectively’ shared class 
positons are, or may become, a basis for socio-political action, we 
cannot avoid questions of actors’ own definitions of the situation. In 
other words, we must clearly regard as crucial the relationship between, 
on the one hand, individuals’ experience of class mobility, or immobility, 
as we have construed it for the purposes of our inquiry—on which we 
have concentrated in the present paper—and, on the other hand, 
mobility in the actual, ‘lived’ experience of those who are the subjects 
of our inquiry. This relationship we hope to. explore in contributions 
« which are to follow. 
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Notes 


1. Jobn H. Goldthorpe and Catriona 
Llewellyn, - ‘Class -Mobility in Britain: 
three theses examined’, Sociology, vol. 11, 
no. 2 (1977). ; 

2.,Some further information on the 


inquiry is given in the paper cited in n. 1° 


and a full report on its conduct is avail- 
able from the authors on request. We 
wish to acknowledge the important con- 
tribution made to our work by Professor 
Graham Kalton of -the University of 
Southampton in’ providing the design 
for the sample; and also the collaboration 
of Mary Agar Field’ Services Ltd. who 
undertook the interviewing programme. 
The paper cited above also contains 
further information on the formation of- 
the class schema; and a full account of 
the H-G scale is given in John H. Gold- 
thorpe and -Keith - Hope, Ths Social 
Grading of Occupations: A New Approach and 
Scale, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974., 
For the 36-fold version of the scale, see 
Table 6.6. ` 


3. From Marx onwards, writers con- - 


cerned ‘with class’ analysis—and not 
Marxists alone—have rightly. insisted 


that classes should not theoretically, be, ' 
equated with, and need not empirically. 


correspond ‘to,. the ‘layers’ of some 
‘socio-economic’ hierarchy or hierarchies, 
defined in terms of variables on’ which 
individuals can‘be.ranked as higher and 
lower. See, for example, Ralf Dahrendorf, 
Glass and Glass Conflict in Industrial Socisty, 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1959, PP. 74-7, esp.; and Anthony 
Giddens, The Class ‘Structure of Advanced 
Societies, London: Hutchinson, 1973, P- 
106. 

4. See Karl Renner, Wandlungen der 
modemen Gesellschaft: zwei’ Abhandlungen 
über die Problems der Nachkriegszeit, Vienna; 
Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, 1953; and 
Dahrendorf,. ‘Recent Changes in the 
Class Structure of European Societies’, 
Daedalus, Winter (1964). 

5. In view of our earlier proviso that 


our class schema should not be seen as 
having a consistently hierarchical form, 
this teim must be regarded as chiefly one 
of convenience. Later, however, we do 
suggest a sense, other than that of posi- 
tion in a socio-economic hierarchy, in 
which ‘intermediate’ might in fact appear 
an appropriate description. See below, 
pp. 26-8. RTS 

6. The main concern of the 1974 


follow-up inquiry was to investigate the 


extent to which intergenerational ‘mo- 
bility of a long-range kind, in terms of 
our class schema and occupational cate-' 
gories, was associated with relational and 
subcultural discontinuities. We therefore 
concentrated our attention on instances 
of mobility occurring between our Class 
I, or H-G categories 1, 2, 3, 4 and 7, 


. and all categories lying below the lowest- 


ranked category of Class II, te. cate- 
gory 16, These categories are in fact 
those which make up our Classes II- 
VII, with the exceptions of categories 
11 and 1g (farmers and small proprie- 
tors) in Class IV, and of category 
15. (lower-grade technicians) in Class 
V. The restriction of the age-range 
covered to 25-49 was made because 
results of pilot work suggested that 
work-history information collected from 
older respondents is likely to be very un- 
reliable. . 

The 652 completed follow-up inter- 
views represent an overall response rate 
of 70%. Among the various sub-samples, 
response rates range from 80% (up- 
mobilies) to 653% (down-mobiles). We 
have not found any evidence of syste- 
matic differences between respondents 


to the 1974 inquiry and the groupings ~ 


of 1972 respondents from which they 
were drawn. No significant differences 
exist in respect of father’s occupation or 
or respondent’s age, first occupation, 
1972 occupation or formal qualifications. 
There is, of course, the deficiency which 
we cannot in any way remedy, that the 
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1972. respondents were themselves from 
a sample with a 19% non-response rate. 
The fieldwork for the 1974 inquiry 
was conducted by Gordon Simmons 
Field Services Ltd. For further details, 
see Sara Graham and Catriona Llew- 
ellyn, ‘Progress on the Stage II Nuffield 
Studies’, paper prepared for the S.S.R.C. 
i on Occupational Mobility, 
Aberdeen, September, 1975. 

7- We shall in a later contribution 
discuss the matter of respondents’ own 
conception and awareness of mobility on 
the basis of ‘life-history notes’ which we 
persuaded around two-fifths of those re- 
interviewed in 1974 to write for us. For 
a more analytical treatment of our data 
from the 1972 national sample, in terms 
of relative class chances and the extent 
of ‘social fluidity’, see John H. Gold- 
thorpe, Clive Payne and Catriona 
Llewellyn, “Trends in Class Mobility’, 
paper prepared for the meeting of the 
I.S.A. Social Stratification and Mobility 
Research Sub-Committee, Dublin, April, 
1977. 

8. At the same time, it must of course 
be appreciated that the pattern of cell 
values in Table II is conditioned by the 
distribution of the class origins, the first 
jobs, and the 1972 class positions of our 
respondents. In particular, it should be 
noted that while 25:1 % of the latter were 
in occupations allocated to Classes I and 
I, this was true of only 13:3% of their 
fathers (at respondent’s age 14) and of 
10°8% of their own number at the point 
of entry into work. Thus, Table II must, 
as a matter of arithmetic, reveal some 
amount of net upward mobility into 
these classes in both inter- and intra- 
generational terms. On the long-term 
trends of change in the occupational 
division of labour which lie behind these 
properties of the table, see Goldthorpe 
and Llewellyn, ‘Class Mobility in Modern 
Britain’. 

Both ‘period’ and ‘life-cycle’ effects 
will influence the age-composition of 
respondents representing each of the 
transitions shown in Table II, but in fact 
the average age of men in cells compris- 
ing more than 1% of the total sample is 
in all cases within five years of the sample 
average ‘(41-3 years). Age differences, 
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both. within and: between cells, which 
appear of interpretative significance are 
noted. ; 

'9. For the original statement of the 
ideaofcounter-mobility, see Roger Girod, 
Mobilité Sociale: faits dtablis et problèmes 
ouverts, Geneva: Droz, 1971, ch. 2 esp. 

10. In fact, all but eight of the men in 
question entered work via one or other 
of the three employee cateogries, 2, 6 and 
10. Inthe sample as a whole, men allo- 
cated to Classes I and II in 1972 were 
divided almost exactly equally between 
professional and technical and admini- 
strative and managerial categories. 

It might here, as elsewhere in our 
analyses, appear of interest to introduce 
greater differentiation into ‘father’s 
class’, either via our sevenfold class 
schema or our occupational categories. 
However, this would often produce 
greater complexity than could be satis- 
factorily interpreted because of smallness 
of numbers. We have chosen, in this 
Paper, to lookin greatest detail at patterns 
of worklife mobility, at the cost of having 
to retain a rather crude indicator of 

11. We use ‘continuity’ here and else- 
where, to refer to individuals remaining 
in a given class through time, while using 
‘stability’ to refer to their being found in 
the same class at two separate points in 
time (and regardless of their mobility or 
immobility in the interim). 

12. It should be noted that all such 
statements made on the basis of our 
work-history material are subject to the 
qualification that where men had had 
more than three different jobs within the 
same year, we recorded them as belong- 
ing to what appeared to be their ‘typical’ 
occupational category for each period of 
rapid: job changing. Such cases were 
infrequent, and arose mainly with men 
shifting between non-skilled manual 
employments, 

13. These figures relate in fact to 
work-histories through to 1974; but, as 
will be evident from the foregoing, they 
will be little affected by shifts occurring 
after 1972, when, of course, all those in 
question were in Class I occupations. 

- 14. Within our sample as a whole, Class 
III accounts for 30% of all men whose 
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1972 occupations were- covered. by 
Classes III-V; and category 15:of Class 
V for 13%; while the proportions 
accounted for by Class IV and categories 
by Spd go within Clais Viage one and 
26% respectively. 

15. Tt cant io fact be men hom Table 
II that all cells implying downward 
movement from. first ' occupations in 
Class I and II occupations have very low 
values—in part because.of the relatively 
low proportion of men entering work via 
such occupations, but also because-of the 
low probability of men who have done so 
being later found in other class positions. 
Since ‘we shall subsequently say little 
about the several transitions in question 
here, on account of the small numbers 
who have followed them, the following 
characteristics of the totality of men 
involved (N = 185) may be noted: (i) 
their average age is 36, five years below 
the sample average; (ii) a relatively high 
proportion—39%—had first jobs in 
administrative and managerial . cate- 
gories; (iii) almost half of the latter and 
likewise of those whose first jobs were in 
professional and technical categories 
were found in 1972 in, Class TY or Class 
V supervisory occupations. These findings 
would suggest to us-that some sizeable 
proportion of the downward worklife 
mobility indicated may be of only a 
temporary character, reflecting occu- 
pations taken cither .for experience 
within a ‘planned career’ or in the course 
of ‘transferring’ from the professional- 
technical to the administrative-manag- 
erial situs of the service class. © `) 

16. We take this term from Wilensky 
to refer to work-histories in which the 
different occupations held by the indivi- 
dual cannot be seen. as forming a con- 
nected, sequence. See’ H. L. Wilensky 
‘Orderly Careers and Social Partici- 
pation’, American Sociological Review, vol. 


26, (1961). Whether or not his work-. 


history has a subjective orderliness -or 
coherence for the individual is, of course, 
a separate issue. Cf. n. 7 above.. 
17. I.e., from one‘inquiry to another. 
It should be added here that.it may well 
be in regard to intermediate-class 
occupations that the greatest unrelia- 
bility occurs in the collection and coding 
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of. occupational information. Dividing 
lines are often hard to determine, and to 
implement consistently, between rank- 

and-file and higher-level white-collar 
occupations; proprietors of differing 
‘sizes’; supervisory and lower managerial 
positions; and lower-grade e technical and 
skilled manual jobs. 

18. Each of the occupational cate- 
gories comprised by Classes VI and VII 
accounted for at least:2% of the total 
‘first occupations’ distribution of the men 
in our sample, and all but three (26, 27 
and 33) accounted for'a ‘larger propor- 
tion of this distribution than of the 
‘present occupations’ one. . -~ 

19. The pattern we have particularly 
in mind here is that whereby the sons of 
manual workers begin work as ‘juniors’ 
in offices or shops but then leave, or have 
their. employment terminated, before 
reaching. adult grades and take up 
manual jobs themselves. 

20. These men, it may be noted, were 

on average almost eight years younger 
than others following the W-I-I transi- 
tion. (But since our sample was one of 
men aged 20-64, it may: be taken that 
men found in 1972 in Class. ITI occu- 
pations were all in adult grades—that is, 
had succeeded in gaining a white-collar, 
occupation beyond the very precarious 
‘junior’ stage referred to in the previous 
note.) ' 
.21. As the data of Table II indicate, 
this assumption is valid at least so far. as 
movement: from first occupation is con- 
cerned. It may be calculated that 26% 
of those men of.working-class origins who 
began: work in: non-manual jobs were 
found in 1972 in manual ones, while this 
was:so with only 17% of men of inter- 
mediate-class origins whose first occu- 
pation was non-manual. 

22. Again it is evident from Table II 
that: the dsumption is valid for move- 
ment from first occupation. In fact 51% 
of, men of- intermediate-class origins 
whose first occupation was a manual one 
had a non-manual one in 1972, as against 
32% of men of working-class origins. .° - 

23. Cf. the data « provided. by more: 
specialized inquiries such as Acton 
Society Trust, Management Succession, - 
London: Action Society Trust, 1956, 
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Ch. II; D. G. Clark, The Industrial Manager, 
London: Business Publications, 1966, 
Ch. V; and A. H. Halsey and Ivor 
Crewe, Social Survey of the Civil Service, 
being vol. 3 (1) of evidence submitted to 
the Fulton Committee on the Civil Ser- 
vice, H.M.S.O., 1969, pp. 104-06, 134-7. 

24. Cf. J. E. Gerstl and S. P. Hutton, 
Enginsers: the Anatomy of a Profession, 
London: Tavistock, 1966 (a study of 
mechanical engineers), Chs. 4 and 6. 

25. It should be remembered that our 
1974 data relate only to men who in 1972 
were in Class I occupations; but there 
would seem no reason why indirect 
mobility into Class II occupations should 
tend to be achieved in any less disorderly 
fashion. 

26. The average age of these men was, 
at 36, five years less than that of the 
sample as a whole. 

27. In this case, the fact that our 1974 
data were limited to men of Class I 
origins is probably of some consequence 
in giving an exaggerated idea of the 
likelihood of counter-mobility to service 
class positions. Among men of Class II 
origins in our 1972 sample whose first 
jobs were in Class III-V or Class VI and 
VII categories, rates of ‘observed’ counter- 
mobility back to Class I or Il occupations 
were 44% and 34% respectively, as 
compared with corresponding figures of 
51% and 45% for men of Class I origins. 

28. See, for example, Delbert C. 
Miller and William H. Form, Industrial 
Sociology, New York: Harper, 1951, Part 
Four; and, on more sophisticated lines, 
Theodore Caplow, The Sociology of Work, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954, Ch. 
3. We join here with other recent critics 
of the undue reliance on the cross- 
sectional approach in mobility studies, 
whose awareness of its deficiencies has 
been aroused by the collection and 
analysis of work-history data. Cf. Jorge 
Balán, Harley L. Browning and Eliza- 
beth Jelin, Men in a Developing Society: 
Geographic and Social Mobility in Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1973; and Daniel Bertaux, ‘Mob- 
ilité sociale biographique: une critique 
de Papproche transversale’, Revue Fran- 
gaise de Sociologie, vol. XV (1974). An 
earlier, but rather neglected, British 
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study of work histories (whose finding 
appear broadly similar to ours to the— 
limited—extent to which comparisons 
can be made) is G. Thomas, Labour 
Mobility in Great Britain 1945-49 (London: 
The Social Survey, n.d.). 

29. See, for example, on clerical and 
other groups in the non-manual work- 
force David Lockwood, The Blackcoated 
Worker, London: Allen and Unwin, 1958; 
J. R- Dale, The Clerk in Industry, Liverpool 
University Press, 1962; and D. E. 
Mercer and D. T. H. Weir, ‘Attitudes to 
Work and Trade Unionism among 
White-Collar Workers, Industrial Re- 
lations Journal, vol. 3, Summer (1972); 
on technicians, B. C. Roberts, Ray 
Loveridge, John Gennard and J. V. 
Eason, Reluctant Militants: a study of 
Industrial technicians, London: Heinemann, 
1972; on foremen, the literature usefully 
surveyed by John Child, ‘The Industrial 
Supervisor’ in Geoff Esland, Graeme 
Salaman and Mary-Anne Speakman 
(eds)., People and Work, Edinburgh: 
Holmes-McDougall, 1975; and on small 
proprietors, Frank Bechhofer, Brian 
Elliott, Monica Rushforth and Richard 
Bland, ‘The Petits Bourgeois in the 
Class Structure: the case of the small 
shopkeepers’ in F. Parkin (ed.), The 
Social Analysis of Class Structure, London: 
Tavistock, 1974; and Bechhofer and 
Elliott, ‘Persistence and Change: the 
petite bourgeoisie in industrial society’, 
Archives Européennes de Sociologie, vol. 
XVII, no. 1, (1976). 

30. Cf. p. 282 above. Our work- 
history data relate, it must be recalled, 
only to men aged 25-49 who appeared as 
intergenerationally stable in Class VI or 
Class VII. It would seem implausible 
that men who were intergenerationally 
mobile between these classes would be 
significantly more or less likely to have 
experience of non-manual work, but some 
allowance should probably be made for 
the fact that older men would simply 
have had more time in which to gain 
such experience. 

31. We again take the term from 
Wilensky, but give it a rather different 
and, we would think, more valid mean- 
ing. Cf. H. Wilensky, ‘Work, Careers and 
Social Integration’, International Social 
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Science Fournal, vol. 12, no. 4 (1960). It is 
also important to note here that what we 
are suggesting is not simply another 
version of the’ idea of.a ‘buffer-zone’, in 
which much ‘short-range’.mobility occurs 
between manual and ‘non-manual posi- 
‘tions. The ‘middle mass’, as we would 


characterize it, must be seen as including 


at any one time some sizeable number of 


individuals involved in what will even- 
tually prove‘to be ‘mobility of a ‘long- 
range’ kind. i 

32. See Goldthorpe and Llewellyn, 


‘Class Mobility in Modern Britain’. 
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The problem of downward mobility* 


ABSTRACT 


Little is known about the nature and determinants of downward mob- 
ility. It has been suggested that downward movement implies the 
extension of meritocratic norms of selection and rejection. Alternat- 
ively, those who fall are seen as social casualties. A third explanation, 
that most middle-mass downward mobility represents a two gener- 
ation process of status consolidation, is proposed here. Data for a 
sample of downwardly mobile ‘urban British males and their fathers 
provide strong support for the status consolidation explanation. These 
data indicate that in the middle-mass there is, in fact, very little 
genuine downward mobility. Rather, most men who ‘fall’ come from 
risen working-class families, those which because of the upward mob- 
ility of one or both parents are peripheral rather than core members 
of the middle class. Sons were encouraged towards what fathers 
viewed as the less ambivalent status provided by skilled trades. In 
moving ‘downwards’ into these occupations sons were, in effect, ful- 
filling status and occupational aspirations of their fathers. 


INTRODUCTION 


Comparative studies of social mobility have consistently shown that 
industrial societies are characterized by high rates of downward as well 
as upward mobility.1 Indeed, some societies such as Britain have pro- 
portionately more people moving downwards than upwards. Why 
people are likely to fall in the social structure is problematic. Structural 
factors (level of economic activity, shifts in the occupational structure, 
and class differentials in fertility) have all been such as to stimulate 
upward mobility and retard downward mobility.2 While there is only 
limited research on downward mobility, sociologists, sometimes expli- 
citly, more often implicitly, seem to have had oneof two types of explana- 
tion in mind: a social casualty or a meritocratic explanation. 

The first, the social casualty explanation, is the more traditional 
answer to why people are downwardly mobile. Itsuggests thatdownward 
movement is the result of mental and physical illness, alcoholism, addic- 
tion and family disorganization. The evidence, however, is fragmentary 
and inconclusive, often speculative.4 Probably, as Parkin suggests, some 
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people who fall are social casualties of one kind or another. But, samples 
from which we obtain our statistics on rates of social mobility, based as 
they are around the occupational structure, are not likely to ‘catch’ 
those who because of personal problems drift to the ‘very bottom’ of 
the social hierarchy. Studies of skid row, in other words, do not tell us 
much about the short distance downward mobility found in national 
mobility studies. Thus, the social casualty explanation, rather than 
necessarily incorrect, may simply be inapplicable to the problem of 
middle-mass downward mobility. 

A more recent explanation is the meritocratic. It suggests that down- 
ward mobility is the outcome of an extension of meritocratic norms and 
the diminishing significance of particularistic-ascriptive norms. Miller, 
for example, paid particular attention to downward mobility not only 
because of its frequency but because he believed it to be a better indi- 
cator of ‘fluidity’ than is upward mobility.: He argues that ‘a society 
which is dropping sons born in advantaged strata out of these strata has 
more openness than one which brings.up-talented manual sons but safe- 
guards the privileges of the already advantaged’.é Subsequently, a 
number of other sociologists, citing Miller, have also treated the rate of 
downward mobility as an index of openness in making historical or cross- 
national comparisons. The difficulty is, again, that the mobility we 
wish to explain is middle-mass mobility involving mostly short distance 
movements across the manual /non-manual line. Further, this conven- 
tional measure of social mobility is, of necessity, crude, missing as it does 
the more subtle differences between fathers’ and sons’ status which 
might plausibly be due to differences in ability and merit. Thus, given 
the systematic evidence we now have on class differences in life chances 
and on the ability of status groups to perpetuate themselves, we would 
expect that even the dullest child of a middle-class family could be given 
sufficient polish to insure him some position within the white-collar 
stratum.’ Although hemight be downwardly mobile relative to his father, 
he would not be labelled as’such by conventional measures of social 
mobility. However, the very limited knowledge we have at present about 
the downwardly mobile does not allow us to entirely discount a merito- 
cratic explanation. 

Because of the nature of middle-mass social mobility, we suggest that 
an alternative and more plausible explanation is that a good deal of 
what we measure as downward :mobility is in fact a two generation 
process of status consolidation. A problem with much mobility research 
is that it usually occurs alongside a number of other competing research 
topics. The result is that we are provided with only a static or snapshot 
picture of mobility and there is seldom room on the questionnaire for 
sufficient background data on the mobile individual and his family of 
origin. However, somestudies of upward mobility have attempted to over- 
come these deficiencies and have tried to look not only at events and con- 
ditions in the life of the mobile individual but also at what has happened 
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to his family of origin and to its members prior to his upward mobility.9- 
These studies suggest that because of downward mobility of one or both 
parents, geographical mobility or other events, the family of origin 
has in effect only marginal membership in the working class. As Turner 
suggests, one important outcome of this marginality is that families 
mediate the impact of social class upon the child by creating an atypical 
life situation and by transmitting a subculture which deviates from the 
family’s class position.19 In particular, the finding that the upwardly 
mobile come disproportionately from what Jackson and Marsden call 
‘sunken middle-class families’!1 suggests that much of what we measure 
as upward mobility can more appropriately be viewed from the parents’ 
perspective as status restoration rather than as an actual change in status. 
Much the same argument should also apply to downward mobility. 
Of course, moving downward is not simply the obverse of moving up- 


_ wards. It is difficult, for example, to think in terms of concepts such as 


‘structural supports for downward mobility’.12 But, at the same time, 
not all upward occupational mobility is necessarily translated into 
social mobility in the sense of it involving normative and relational 
shifts as well as economic.13 The crucial variable would seem to be 
whether the mobility proceeds through a formal educational route and 
is therefore ‘legitimate’ or whether it proceeds via a non-educational 
mobility route and is therefore ‘illegitimate’—what Turner refers to as 
‘irregular’ mobility.14 Hopper points out that these latter routes, through 
which a considerable amount of upward mobility occurs, ‘provide almost 
no mobility-training experiences. Their career-training and status- 
training experiences are for the lower classes, and are inappropriate for 
those who become upwardly despite their having been rejected initially 
(and in effect incorrectly).’15 Thus, the lifestyle, attitudes and social 
ties of these upward mobiles are likely to be at odds with their destin- 
ation class. Families are likely to have only marginal membership in 
the middle class, 

In short, for the same theoretical reasons that we find ‘sunken middle- 
class families’, we should expect to find what might be called ‘risen 
working-class families’. That is, families which because of upward mo- 
bility of one or both parents remain essentially working class in terms of 
their values and norms. And, to the extent that these form the predom- 
inant socialization experience of the child, we would expect downward 
mobility to come disproportionately from these families.1¢ Finally, 
because what is transmitted will represent some modification of the 


. typical working-class situation rather than simply an absence of middle- 


class socialization as has sometimes been suggested,1? downward mobil- 
ity may, from the parents’ perspective, be interpreted as status consoli- 


dation rather than as an actual status loss.18 


This paper, through analysis of survey research data on middle-mass 
mobility, attempts to evaluate these alternative explanations of down- 
ward mobility. The first section outlines briefly the research design and 
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the method used to ‘test’ these alternative hypotheses. The next section 
describes some characteristics of the downwardly mobile particularly as 
they bear on the social casualty and meritocratic explanations. In the 
latter part of the paper we utilize mainly case material to examine the 
hypothesis that downward mobility is, in fact, a two generation process 
of status consolidation. 


METHOD 


As indicated above, most mobility research has been able to provide us 
with only a static picture of social mobility and with only a limited 
amount of information on the individual’s life situation prior to his 
mobility. In particular, a static perspective assumes, implicitly, that the 
origin status for measuring intergenerational movement is a fixed and 
unchanging platform; there is little recognition that fathers, too, may 
have experienced or be experiencing intergenerational and intragener- 
ational mobility. Such studies do not allow us to assess adequately 
either the meritocratic or the status consolidation explanations. A test 


of the former requires, in particular, data on the mobile individual's. 


own educational experience and aspirations, his parents’ education and 
expectations, his early career and mobility aspirations. The alternative 
hypothesis, of status consolidation, requires in addition to these data, 
a two generation approach im which we direct attention to the mobility 
experience and orientations of the family of origin of mobile respondents 
as well as to the mobile individual. 

We attempt to overcome these deficiencies in several ways. In order 
to find downwardly mobile people, we began the research with a sample 
which was relatively large and representative of middle-mass mobility, 


upward as well as downward (N = 884).19 Intensive second interviews ` 


of a sub-sample (N = 117) of this larger sample allow us to look beyond 
simply the rate of mobility to what has happened to the individual prior 
to his mobility. We asked about the respondents’ family background, 
education, work-life history and early educational, career and mobility 
aspirations. These data, especially those concerned with educational 
achievement and aspirations provide the main test of the meritocratic 
explanation. ' 

We introduced a dynamic element into the research by attempting 
to interview all fathers of respondents who were still living. While this 
was not completely possible, we did suceed in interviewing 40 fathers of 
mobile respondents. In addition, for all respondents information was 
recorded about at least three different points in the father’s work 
life, whether he was living or not. Finally,.since in mobility studies, some 
respondents are old enough to be both ‘fathers’ and ‘sons’, additional 
case material illustrating the two generations is provided by treating 
these respondents also as fathers and asking what has happened to their 
sons. 


Ne 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DOWNWARDLY MOBILE 


Before examining the evidence relevant to an explanation of downward 
mobility, it can be noted that it is not simply an artefact of our measures. 
In all, 100 men (11 per cent of the sample) moved downwards inter- 
generationally across the manual/non-manual line. In general, the 
data indicate that these men are, in most things, virtually identical 
to stable manual men but are very different from men who move up- 
wards or have remained stable non-manual. Table I illustrates this. For 
example, though downward mobility carries with it the likelihood of a 
relatively low income, there is not a statistically significant difference 
between mean incomes of downwardly mobile and stable working-class 
men.*? There is a similiar relationship between the proportion living in 
a council flat or council house and mobility: men who have moved 
downwards are almost four times as likely to live in council housing than 
stable non-manual men but again, do not differ significantly from stable 
working-class men.?1 (Column 3, education will be discussed in thenext 
section.) 


TABLEI Mean family income, education and type of residence by pattern of mobility 


a ee oe 
Mean Council 
Household Flat or 
Income (£) House* Educationt 





Upwardly Mobile 2408 34% 43% 
Stable Non-Manual 2354 12 21 
Downwardly Mobile 1238 43 86 
Stable Manual 1346 5I 93 
All Groups 1645 39% 58% 
Total (N) 870 815 8 





*Per cent living in council house or flat (excludes respondents living in parents’ 
home). 

fEducation—Per cent of respondents who had completed their full-time education 
at age 15 or under. 


With respect to these objective characteristics, then, men who move 
downwards, occupationally, differ radically from their class of origin 
but are highly similiar to their destination class. Other questions in the 
interview concerning class identification and perceived class mobility, 
suggest that men who move downwards align and identify themselves 
with the working rather than the middle class. For example, only about 
one-quarter (26 per cent) viewed themselves as middle class and less 
than one-fifth (18 per cent) regarded themselves as ‘stable middle class’, 
that is, as not having experienced downward mobility.22 

In one of the few empirical studies of downward mobility Wilensky 
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and Edwards employ the term ‘skidder’ to depict the downwardly 
mobile. In particular, they single out the disorderliness of their work 
life as one important attribute of these men, a finding which lends some 
credence to a ‘social casualty’ explanation.28 

_ However, accounts of work-life histories recorded’ in our interviews 
stand in sharp contrast to their findings. They reveal that of the four 
patterns of mobility and non-mobility the work lives of men in the 
downwardly mobile group were, in fact the most orderly.?4 While other 
groups showed a considerable amount of shifting back and forth across 
the manual non-manual/ line, movements downward typically occurred. 
at the outset of the work life with the rest of the time spent in a manual 
occupation. Nor did their movements downwards involve long distance 
falls in social status. Table II indicates that most men (78 per cent) were 
in thelow downward category, their most usual destination a skilled trade 
or an apprenticeship. Thus, there is little evidence to justify using the‘ 
term ‘skidder’ to describe these men.25 We turn now to consider data 
relevant to the meritocratic explanation of downward mobility. 

The meritocratic explanation requires, evidence that those down- 
wardly mobile anticipated receiving a typical middle-class education 
but were at some point rejected by the educational system. However, 4 
unless ‘selection ’and ‘rejection’ are used in the widest sense possible, the 
educational experiences. of the downwardly mobile do not suggest that 
meritocratic norms have played much part in their downward move- 
ment. Some evidence bearing on this appears in column 3 of Table I. 
This suggests that it is true most had been ‘rejected’ by the formal 
educational system but this could also be said of men who are stable 
working class. Both differ radically from the upwardly mobile and stable 
non-manual groups in that they had left school at the minimum leaving 
age after what was invariably a non-grammar school education. Other 
data from the second interviews show that if allowance is made for 
changes in school-leaving ages, then downwardly mobile men, like stable / 
manual men, possessed about the same formal educational qualifications 
as their fathers. There was, as well, little evidence that these men or 
their families had held higher educational aspirations than were actually 
achieved. In sum, rather than being ‘cooled-out’ from mobility striving, 
the more accurate interpretation is that these men had, like the maj- 
ority of the working class, never been ‘warmed-up’ by the educational 
system in the first place.26 : 


DOWNWARD MOBILITY AND STATUS CONSOLIDATION _. A 


When we add to the data of Table II the case material on fathers as well 
as sons, itappearsthat downward mobility comes, overwhelmingly, from 
one of two kinds of families: a minority which though stable have marg- 
inal membership in the middle class and the majority which are ‘risen 
working-class’. The case material shows also that this split corresponds 
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" roughly, to the division in Table II between High downward and Low 
downward. In the rest of this paper we examine these two patterns in 
some detail with particular reference to the status consolidation explan- 
ation of downward mobility. 


TABLE It Summary of occupational origins and destinations of the dovonwardly mobile 
(N = 100) . 





High Downward (N = 22) 








t Fathers’ main occupation Per cent Sons’ occupation Per cent 

Farmers i 32 Skilled manual (e.g., tool- 
` maker, fitter, carpenter, 
Shopkeepers 36 electrician) 27 

- Professionals (e.g. civil servants, Semi-skilled (e.g., drivers, 
chemist, company director) 23  storemen) 46 
Low level supervisory 9 Unskilled 27 

100 i 100 
Low Downward (N = 78) 

á Clerks & bookkeepers : 2I Skilled manual 65 
Farmers _ 18 Semi-skilled 28 
Sales (estate agents, & commercial Apprentices 7 
travellers) 10 
Low level managers & supervisory 
personnel (e.g., bus depot inspector, 
station master, sales manager, works 
manager, transport officer) : 24 
Business owners f 2o 
Other (policemen, technical 
workers) 16 

x 100 100 





As Table II shows, men who were in the high downward category had 
fathers who were employed in highly ambiguous occupations: farmers 
and shopkeepers. Both are occupations which include a wide range of 
possible income and status levels under the same label and which in 
many cases may provide their occupants with onlya marginally middle- 
class status. 

These men were also generally older so that it was no longer possible 

vto interview their fathers. Nevertheless, the accounts of their childhood 
clearly indicate that the toe-hold their fathers had had in the middle 
class was precarious and economically insecure. The result was that 
their entry into the work world was not very different from that of most 
of the working-class men who started out in the first three decades of 
this century. Í 
Representative of this small group of men (N x15) was Mr Wade, 
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the son of a long-dead Chelsea greengrocer and now nearly .70 years ` 


old himself.2? Mr Wade started work at age 13 in a cycle repair 


shop. This was followed by. a job as an assistant milk roundsman and © 
then seven years in the trenches of France and Belgium. When he was ` 


demobbed in 1920 it was with a trade in bricklaying, a job he was to do 
for some 30 years. In the 1950s he became a messenger in the civil 
service from which he had just recently retired. 

In his view he had done much better for himself than had his father. 
His two daughters were educated sufficiently to become secretaries and 


are married to a company director and an accountant both of whom a 


have, as it turns out, been upwardly, mobile. In sum, there was little to 
distinguish Mr Wade and others like him from older non-mobile work- 
ing-class men interviewed. In his mind, at least, there was a working- 
class chain unbroken until his daughters’ generation. The label of down- 
ward mobility did not seem very applicable to these men at all. 

As Table II indicated, men who moved downwards one or two social 
classes were mainly employed in skilled jobs or were apprenticing to 
enter one. Their fathers were, therefore, in Class 2 or Class 3 (mana- 
gerial and clerical, respectively). Since low downward mobility makes 


4 


up most of the sample, it is ‘data on these men and their fathers which »- 


will provide the main test of the status consolidation explanation. 

Once we adopt a two generation approach and ask’ what has hap- 
pened to fathers as well as sons, the assumption of a fixed and solid origin 
status seldom holds. Inspection of their job histories show that a con- 
siderable number of fathers (7o per cent) had been upwardly mobile 
over their own work life. This pattern was even more pronounced among 
mothers of the downwardly mobile: over 75 per cent were originally 
working class and had either ‘married up’ or had married men who 


aa 


subsequently moved upwards. In contrast, only about 20 per cent ofthe , 


stable non-manual men had fathers and/or mothers initially working 
class. 

Of particular interest is the high degree of similarity in attitudes and 
work-life histories between one group of upwardly mobile respondents 
in the sample and the upwardly mobile fathers of the downwardly 
mobile men. About two-fifths of.the upwardly mobile respondents were 
in the group in question. They were, mainly distinguished from the 
other upwardly mobile men.by having moved up relatively late in their 
work life through a non-educational mobility route. Typically they had 
spent most of their career in a variety of semi-skilled and unskilled jobs 


ew 


and, at the time of the interview, were employed in supervisory, sales or y” 


low-level managerial positions. Mobile fathers of downwardly mobile 


men had experienced almost identical patterns of mobility, so much so, 


that it is possible to treat them as identical. As one father described it: _ 


Its gradually worked up to this. I was pushed into it really, this office 
work. I was always against anything indoors. In mining I found you 
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got a comradeship you don’t get anywhere else. Its a rough job. 
Mining is always dangerous because you’re dealing with Mother 
Nature and anything can happen. But finally I arrived at the conclu- 
sion that if everyone is going to get fat behind a desk, I might as well 
do it myself. I think I’ll stick this job out. See, we’re classed as manage- 
ment and we’re dealing with management. 


As I have shown elsewhere, social mobility is more likely to involve 
normative and relational changes when the occupational mobility pro- 
ceeds through a formal educational route, the upward movement is 
fairly intensive and it occurs relatively early on in the individual’s work 
life.28 None of these conditions held for most fathers of the downwardly 
mobile men and for about two-fifths of men in the upwardly mobile 
sample. They were, in effect, risen working class, having retained a 
more working-class than middle-class set of attitudes and behaviour 
patterns. As another father of a downwardly mobile respondent (a sales 
supervisor) described himself: 


I still am working class. You can’t bribe over. If they stuck a pig next 
to a Tory candidate, I’d vote for the pig. I’ve voted Labour every 
time. I won’t vote Communist but I vote Labour. I believe in social- 
ism. 


Accounts by fathers and sons suggest that risen working-class families 
provide their sons with a relatively unique socialization. Although this 
experience was certainly closer to that typical in the working-class than 
in the middle class, it still differed from both in a number of ways. First, 
education was not so likely to be devalued as in the stable working-class 
homes visited during the interviewing. They were, for example, more 


' willing to ‘allow’, even encourage, children to go on in school as far as 


a 


they wished. But, at the same time, academic achievement was not as 
taken-for-granted as in the middle class proper. None of the downwardly 
mobile, for example, could say as did Mr Richard, a stable middle-class 
respondent, that ‘It was the way we were brought up, to encourage 
ourselves. We weren’t driven exactly but we were always made aware 
that in order to get on in life it paid to work and pass exams.’ Risen 
working-class families, instead, shared the working-class concern with 
maintaining the delicate balance between avoiding ‘pressuring the 
child’ while at the same time ‘backing him up in whatever he wanted 


to do’. As Mr Smythe, a buyer, said: 


Td like a good education for them. If they so desire they can carry on 
beyond fifteen to higher things. I’d back them all the way. But I 
wouldn’t force them into anything they didn’t want to do. 


Another difference between these upwardly mobile fathers and stable 
manual fathers was that while they shared the usual working-class dis- 
dain for white-collar work, they were able to speak from first hand 
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experience about these jobs and the middle-class people who occupied 
them. Thus, positive attitudes about education were somewhat offset by 
their unflattering depiction of the middle class who receive that educa- 
tion, With emphatic nods of agreement from his father, an office super- 
visor, Mr Biggin gave his views on the nature of ‘high’ status occupa- 
tions. . 


Some jobs are waster jobs. People doing these jobs are well paid and 
they’re doing nothing. Take a chartered accountant, for instance, he’s 

‘got to do his training but oncé that’s through he only works a formula, 
really. Everything works the same—near enough identical—once he 
gets his qualifications. Or take a job like works manager, From what 
my father tells me they’re absolutely useless. It seems to work out that 
the brightest people are not at the top. 


Mr Biggin is a very contented, almost archetypal, bricklayer. Mr Wil- 
lets Senior, now in a non-manual job, maintained that: ~ 


These glorious suburban boysmake mesick. Thetoffee-nosed what you 
see, rushing across London at nine o’clock in the morning with their 
brollies in hand and rushing back again at five. It’s one big rat race 
and they’re all so ambitious they trample anybody who gets in their ” 
way. I work with them now and they’re the most unpleasant people 
you can meet. The more, the higher they are in status, the worse they 
are. 


It is perhaps not surprising then that his son had chosen to become a 
manual worker. . - 

_ Other fathers were more preoccupied with the alienative aspects of 
the middle-class occupations which they had been able to enter. In part 
they were romanticizing the work of tradesman and craftsmen and in 
part they were ambivalent and uncertain about the actual worth of 
what they found themselves doing. In any event, they differed from , 
working-class men in the emphasis they placed on the intrinsic as op- 
posed to the instrumental aspects of work. 


Money is not the mainstay in my estimation. Provided the money 
you’re getting is giving a reasonable standard of living then what I 
want out of a job is the satisfaction when you can see the end product, 
you can see what you’ve done. This doesn’t happen very often 
to me. (Office manager) i Sa s 


Or as another father concluded: ee Pe: 


Starting oyer, Pd probably break away completely from what I’m 
doing. I think I would have liked to be a shop floor manager of some 
description. Then I could actually get involved in something, whereas 
I feel a bit restricted working at a desk. It’s all writing and telephoning 
which all seems vague and pointless. I’d like to point at something and 
say: ‘I did that or I helped make that.’ (Sales manager.) k 
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These feelings of dissatisfaction with their present work plus memories 
of the insecurity which had followed them throughout their life were 
very often crystallized in strong regrets that they had not been able to 
learn a specific trade. For instance, in the upwardly mobile sample, 
over one-quarter—virtually all of those who were, in effect, risen working- 
class—stated that if they could have their life over they would take up an 
apprenticeship. As Mr Jamieson, a sales manager of a small firm said: 

Starting over I’d have a trade. I’d be a skilled tradesman. Then Pd 

maybe go into this line of work, but initially I’d have a trade. Then 

Pd always have that behind me. It wasn’t possible, of course at the 

time. 

Another father, Mr Hamilton, had experienced both unemployment 
and a succession of manual jobs before eventually working his way 


' upward within a small shipping firm to general manager. He, too, 


i 


focused on the security afforded by a trade. 


The one you saw, he’s doing the best of the three. He started as an 
apprentice electrician and he’s moved up steadily to charge hand. 
The sonin the bakery started as a clerk and is now a sales director. But 
it’s up and down with him. It’s not so secure I don’t think. I know I 
would have felt better with a trade behind me. 

These feelings, in themselves more pronounced than in other groups, 
lead in turn to the final and most crucial difference in the socialization 
experienced by downwardly mobile men. This was that downwardly 
mobile sons were actively encouraged to enter a trade, often the very 


, one that their fathers felt robbed of by the depression or by the ‘hiatus’ 


of war as more than one man described it. Thus, as the interview data 
reveal, not only did these fathers paint a very bleak picture of middle- 


., Class occupations and life styles but they also displaced their own frus- 


trated ambitions onto their children. In the process, sons were directed 


- away from the formal educational system and, therefore, from the 


middle class. 

Mr Rodgers Senior, now a sales manager in an automotive supply 
firm, for example, planned to be an electrical engineer but the war and 
sickness intervened. ‘The worst thing was after the war there was a big 
gap. That gap, and my training only partly completed, I found I’d 
forgotten nearly everything. That and my sickness made me look for 
another job.’ His son had nearly completed a day release programme 
with the Post Office and will soon be an electrical engineer. ‘As things 
have worked out I’m very happy for him,” said Mr Rodgers Senior. 
‘He’s being educated along the lines of the kind of work he is going to do 
and which he likes best.’ Another father who had always wanted a trade 
but who had spent the latter half of his work life in various routine _ 
clerical jobs said of his son: 

I always believed in letting my boys do what they thought best. 

They’ve all gone into good jobs and I’m quite happy about that. I 
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worried about them more than my wife. I always wanted Michael, . 


the one you'met, to be a toolmaker and he’s.come very close to doing` 


that (son a skilled machinist). pn 


Similarly, Mr Cormack had hoped tobea draughtsman but hadended .. 


up as a buyer. He said spontaneously : 7 
I was very keen on geometry, technical drawing, that sort of thing. 
I didn’t do it because it was tied up to an apprenticeship which my 
parents didn’t want. I didn’t particularly get my way there. If it’s 


relevant, my son is taking technical drawing and hopes to become a | 


draughtsman. That pleases’ me`a great deal. 


The large proportion of downwardly mobile respondents actually: 
working in skilled occupations is testament to the effectiveness of this - 


socialization experience. 


I couldn’t think of anything to do when T left school and a couple of’ 


my friends went to Acme Engineering. But my father said, “Take an` 


apprenticeship, whatever else you decide’. So, I ‘took the engineering ‘ 


side up. (Toolmaker—father, a company director.) 

I wasn’t a hundred per cent sure of anything but my mother and 
father thought that printing was something with a future and was 
interesting. I can remember from an early age, 11 or 12, my mom and 
dad saying, ‘Become a printer’. I wouldn’t say I didn’t want to become 
a printer but I never thought of anything else, really. (Newspaper 
printer—father, a clerk.) i 
They kept on at me about apprenticing. ‘Don’t go for the big.money. 
Don’t worry about friends getting 20 pounds when you’re getting four 


to ten as an apprentice, because you'll find out at the end of the time ;- 
you're getting twice as much as them plusa better and more interesting `. 


job’. (Skilled engineer—father, a buyer.) 


In a few instances of course, fathers of downwardly mobile men had | 


held more middle-class aspirations for their children and were later , 


forced to rationalize these when it became obvious that they would not 
or could not go to grammer school. However, rather than take the next 


step into middle-class patterns and use the private school system, they’ . 


chose, instead, to bend to the ‘natural’ leaning of the child. Said one ' 


father, a sales supervisor: 


I tried to exercise what influence I could. For example, the classics: 
Dickens, Stevenson; but he wasn’t interested in Treasure Island. But 


he could take apart racing cars, clean the brushes, and put them back ` 


together and I wouldn’t have a clue. He’s the reverse of me. He’s got 
an aptitude for mechanics. He just wouldn’t have been himself had 
he gone into clerical work or something. (Son is a car mechanic.) 


It is difficult, of course, to distinguish between satisfaction and ration- 


alization, doubly so when the data are retrospective. People, as Berger ; 
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points out, are as capable as governments of practising ‘Russian His- 
toricism’, ‘calling forth some events into decisive importance as others 
(are) banished to ignominious oblivion’.2? Initally, we anticipated that 
questions about status and status decline would be among the most 
difficult to put to downwardly mobile men and their fathers. But, as 
the preceding data show, these men, while aware of how society would 
interpret what had happened to them, could call upon a number of 
extenuating circumstances to dull the impact of their downward move- 
ment. In particular, security and intrinsic job satisfaction, attributes 
perceived as characterizing skilled trades were acceptable compensa- 
tions for what was, after all, a very small loss of status. When this did 
not occur, as with the few young men in the high downward category 
working in unskilled jobs, fathers were more apparently dissatisfied 
with their sons’ achievements. As one father commented: 


We didn’t see eye to eye on very much. I wanted him to go into light 
engineering to get some sort of trade if he wasn’t going to stay on in 
school. I feel he let himself and me down. 


Generally, however, downwardly mobile sons shared their fathers’ 
sense of satisfaction and seemed little concerned about what they, too, 
recognized as objectively a loss of status, relative to their fathers. The 
earlier encouragement, sometimes pressure, to enter a trade had meant 
that their choice of work and actual entry into work were relatively 
unproblematic. Few now regretted their choice of occupation display- 
ing instead the highest level of job satisfaction and commitment to work 
of the four groups.30 Finally, while many were young enough that it 
would be possible for them to reverse their status, few indicated any 
desire to do so. For example, responses to questions about promotion 
suggest that most were uninterested, viewing it as problematic, unlikely 
and, in main, undesirable. Thus, either through choice or circumstance, 
but more often the former, the downward mobility of these men was 


unlikely to be reversed. 


. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Two explanations of individual downward mobility can be found in the 
stratification literature: what we have referred to as the ‘social casualty’ 
thesis and the ‘meritocratic thesis’. We have suggested a third expla- 
nation, that of ‘status consolidation’ in which, following the example of 
research on upward mobility, we direct greater attention to the mobi- 
lity experiences of parents of those who move downward. 

As expected, the data failed to reveal a link between personal or 
social problems and downward mobility. Those who fall within the 
middle mass of industrial society are not, it appears, ‘social casualties’ 
nor do they necessarily come from families experiencing social dis- 
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organization. Rather, men who moved downwards appeared to be fairly 
stable and typical people, not very different from other working-class 
men interviewed. 

Evidence that downward mobility i is. related to the extension of merit- 
ocratic norms of selection and rejection is also lacking. The ideal-typical 
pattern implied by Miller is one in which because of meritocratic norms, 
some sons born in advantaged strata are unable to maintain that-status 
and are therefore downwardly mobile. There is the further assumption 
that the educational system is the key mechanism ensuring that the less 
competent fall in the social structure.: However, as we have just seen, 
almost none of the men who'moved downwards occupationally, came 
from solid middle-class backgrounds. Stable middle-class men unable to 
obtain a place in a state grammar school still managed to maintain a 
roughly similar status to that of their fathers. Other data from the larger 
study show that, in large part, this was made possible by the continuing 
existence of the private school system and by occupational selection 
procedures which still give considerable weight to ascriptive factors, to 
family influence and to particularism. Generally, it was the absence of 
these factors rather than meritocratic principles which contributed to 
downward mobility. 

The quantitative data and case material of this study mainly support 
an explanation of downward mobility as a two-generation process of 
status consolidation. Thesedatashow thatinstead of proceeding from core 
status groups, as has been generally assumed, downward mobility ori- 
ginates in families only marginally middle class. In the majority of cases 
these were risen working-class families in which the father had been 
upwardly mobile over his work life: About one-fifth of the sample con- 
sisted of families which were marginal because the father was employed 
in a status- ambiguous occupation such as shopkeeper. 

In either case the essential outcome was that sons had been exposed 
to and hadinternalized working-class not middle-class values and norms. 
Turner has argued that the typical middle-class situation is one in which 
members experience economic security, sustained attention and affec- 
tion from their parents and a stable family life. Downward mobility 
might arise when this constellation is altered by family break up or by 
the unusually large family so that ‘some of the important conditions which 
make the middle-class child.into the typical adult from his class back- 
ground may be missing’.81 My data indicate that the process is much 
more positive than Turner describes it. Rather than inadequate sociali- 
zation, we are dealing with a different type of socialization experience 
than that typical in the middle class. Parents had taken an interest in 
their sons’ futures but its effect was to encourage them towards manual 
work and, in particular, to skilled trades of one kind or another. Thus, 
in taking up a trade, sons appeared to be realizing the frustrated ambi- 
tions of their fathers who regretted not having done so themselves. At 
odds with the middle class in a number of ways; skilled trades offered, 
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if only vicariously through their sons, the possibility that the family 
might consolidate its status position. 

From the sons’: perspective, status consolidation rather than genuine 
downward mobility is also the most accurate interpretation of the 
observed mobility. Strauss has suggested that downward mobility 
may be separated analytically into ‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ mobil- 
ity.5% These findings suggest that in the middle mass most downward 
movement is voluntary in that occupational choice was not related to 
personal misfortune, economic depression or blocked educational or 
occupational aspirations. Rather, to the extent that any decision can be 
thought of asvoluntaristic, the great majority of the downwardly mobile 
chose their occupation and social status freely and with the general 
approval and collusion of their families. Typically, these men entered 
the working class at the beginning of what emerged as a very stable and 
apparently satisfying work life and showed every sign of remaining there 
until retirement. 

At the same time, it should be recalled that the focus throughout was 
on middle-mass mobility and movements which crossed the manual/ 
non-manual line. There remains, then, the possibility that other pat- 
terns of downward mobility may involve either social casualties or meri- 
tocratic practices. Elsewhere, for example, I have shown that the smaller 
but involuntary drops in status experienced by sons who remain in the 
middle class are often the most personally devastating.3? The extent 
to which meritocratic processes are involved in this pattern of down- 
ward mobility may constitute a relevant target for further empirical 


inquiry. 
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: 28. See Richardson, op. cit., pp. 258- 
78. 
' a9; P. Berger, Invitation to Sociology, 
Doubleday, 1963, p. 57- 

g0. Job satisfaction and commitment 
to work were measured by a number- of 
questions ranging ‘from a direct one 
about job satisfaction; respondents’ 
notion of an ideal’ job; what job they 
would choose if starting over again and 
a modified version of Reissman’s level 
of aspiration scale. L. Reissman, “Level 
of Aspiration and Social Class’, American 
Sociological Review, vol. 18, no. 2 (June 
1953), PP- 233-42. 
` gi. R. H. Turner, op. cit., p. 398. 

32. A. Strauss, op. cit., p. 172. ’ 

33. Richardson, op. cit., chs. i 12 and 

13. 
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Family background, education and 
achievement: a path model of earnings 
determinants in the U.K. and some alternatives 


ABSTRACT 


This paper uses individual data on 6,873 male employees from the 
1972 General Household Survey in the U.K. to assess the extent to 
which differences in personal characteristics explain differences in 
occupational and economic success. This is done by means of a 
path model fitted on the following key variables: father’s occupation, 
respondent’s occupation, education, ability and earnings. In addition, 
alternative specifications of the same basic model are fitted involving 
age or experience as an additional variable and different proxies for 
the ability variable. 

The results indicate that personal characteristics explain about one- 
third on the variance in earnings in the U.K. and that education is an 
important contributor to economic and social ascent. Although this 
finding is in slight variance with the conclusion of a similar study by 
Jencks using U.S. data, it is noted that the differences in results 
might be due to our inadequacy in matching the exact definition of 
variables for the purpose of international comparisons of the kind 
attempted here. 


‘Neither family background, cognitive skill, educational attainment, nor 
occupational status explains much of the variation in men’s incomes.’ 
This was Jencks’ conclusion after an analysis of the determinants of 
adult success in America that is now widely cited around the world.? 
This paper reports the results of a similiar analysis for the U.K. 
Using data on individual characteristics of nearly 7,000 men, I show 
that personal characteristics explain a higher fraction of earnings var- 
iance in the U.K. than in the U.S., and that education has a sizeable 
direct effect on income as well as an indirect effect threugh occupation. 
Section I briefly describes the data and defines the basic variables 
used in the analysis. Section II presents a path model of the determin- 
ation of earnings à la Jencks. After discussing the limitations of this 
model, section III uses alternative multivariate techniques and differ- 
ent specifications of the same basic variables to answer the same 
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central question, namely, what is the power of personal characteristics 
in explaining the variance of earnings and, in particular, what is the role 
of schooling controlling for other factors? I also try to answer some peri- 
pheral questions on the role of ability in the earnings determining pro- 
cess and the existence or not of an interaction effect between ability and 
education. Section IV examines the extent to which social mobility 
relates to schooling, the dependent variable now being the social distance 
travelled between father’s and son’s occupational status. SectionV dis- 
cusses the policy conclusions stemming from the empirical results. 


I. THE DATA 


The data come from the 1972 General Household Survey which covered 
about 10,000 households. The analysis is based on 6,873 males, 15-64 
years old, who were employees in their main occupation. The following 
five basic variables were constructed: 


Y Annual earnings from employment in the previous year, pretax. Self- 
' employment earnings are also included whenever they occur, but 
the mean value of this component of earnings is only £6 per year. 
Since interviews took place at monthly intervals, nominal earnings 
were deflated by the index of earnings corresponding to the month 

of the interview. 

S Years of schooling, computed as terminal education age (TEA) minus 
5. In cases where the reported TEA was inconsistent with the indivi- 
dual’s qualifications (apparently because of a gap in full-time edu- 
cation), TEA 'was adjusted downwards to an age consistent with 
full-time attainment of the qualification in question. This arose in 
less than 4 per cent of cases. 

A Ability, measured by the number of ‘O’ level or equivalent: passes. 
Although imperfect, this is one possible proxy of mental ability in 
this sample. Because of its weakness, I later experiment with alter- 
native ability measures, e.g. the fact that the individual attended a 
selective school. 

O Occupational status, measured on the Goldthorpe and Hope scale (col- 
lapsed version) .5 This is’ based on the social desirability of different 
occupations and thus is only indirectly related to income and edu- 
cation (in contrast to the Duncan SES scale which is exnavely 
used in U.S. work). 

F Family background, measured by the Goldthorpe and Hope scaling of 

` father’s occupation. 


Y is the main dependent variable in the analysis to follow. We shall 
denote the four independent variables by the vector 
Z = (S, A, O, F) 
Table I presents the means and standard deviations of the five basic, 
variables and Table II gives the zero order correlation matrix. 
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TABLE I Means and standard deviations of the basic variables 


‘ Men 15-64 (N = 6,873) 
2 - c 
Standard 
Variable Symbol Mean deviation 
eee 
Annual Earnings (£) Y 1513 866 
i Schooling (years) S 10°5 2'2 
Ability (‘O’ Level passes) A 0:87 QI 
` Occupation (G & H scale) O 42'9 12:8 
á Family background (G & H scale) F 41-2 10°8 


Source: General Household Survey 1972 


4 


TABLE II Correlations between characteristics of men aged 15-64 











Y S O F A 
è Earnings Y 1'000 +303 "4Q1 159 269 
J Schooling S -303 1-000 "437 -287 +569 
Occupation O ‘491 "437 1-000 "249 “404, 
Family background F *159 +287 249 1-000 "239 
Ability A -269 +569 "404 "239  I'000 
2 


II. A PATH MODEL ÀLA JENCKS 


_ Ifall individuals were of the same age in a given sample, the question of 
standardization for age would not arise.6 However, in cross-sectional 
samples containing persons of different ages, there is no easy place for an 
‘age’ variable in the neat temporal causal sequence of path models of 
-# the Jencks type. Therefore, one should somehow standardize for age 
before estimating the different paths. 
~ In his study, Jencks treated age in the following manner: First, he 
excluded altogether from the analysis persons aged 15-24. For the 
remainder of the sample, he standardized for age by averaging zero 
order correlation coefficients within 10-year age groups.” The resulting 
‘average correlation matrix’ was in turn used in deriving the beta 
x weights shown in his path graphs. 

I have tried to follow the same procedure, as nearly as possible, in 
fitting a path model to U.K. data. Excluding persons aged 15 to 24 (see 
Appendix Table A), an average correlation matrix was constructed for 
men aged 25 to 64. This matrix, along with the resulting path diagram 

~ and structural equations appear in Display 1 (numbers in parentheses 
? are standard errors). 


4 
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DISPLAY I Earnings determinants of men aged 25-64 









87> T 
s E. 
_ Education 
att wa 
F 
Father's 
Occup. Eaminge ii 
; » 
SOs 
a é 
.191 O 
Occupation} , 
oo se 
Structural equations ; ; x 
A = :237F » R? = -056 3 
(012) i a 
S= -172F+ -511A ; » R3 = -333 
(010) (010) 
O = +1294 F + “191 A — +3255 * » R? = -261 
(orr) (012) (013) 
Y = -025 F + -132 A + 137S + -392 O » R3 = -910 * +, 
(-or1) (-012) (013) (Çor) 
Averaged correlation matrix, men aged 25-64 
Y S O F 
`~ 
' S -400 
O 515 +467 á 
F -200 293 '265 
A -370 552 400 '237 ` è 


Source: Appendix Table A. 


Before questioning thé sical validity of this ere let us look 
at the results. On the question of the total explanatory power, the model 
accounts for nearly one third of the variance of earnings. This is a little 
higher than Jencks’ corresponding figure of 22-5 per cent for the U.S. (his 
Figure B-7). The total effect of education (i.e. its direct effect plus the 7 
indirect effect via occupation) is also a little higher in the U.K. (-264) 
as compared to the U.S. (-201).8 However, there exists a more dramatic 
difference in results regarding the direct path from education to earnings. 
In Jencks’ work (p. 338) this path was found to be ‘trivial’ (of the order 
of -o5) and was omitted from.the model. But as shown in ‘Display 1, this x, 
path is much higher in the U.K. (of the order of :14) and, moreover, 
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É highly significant (t-ratio=10).° Therefore, using as nearly as possible 
« Jencks’ technique and criteria of importance, we conclude that at least 
in the U.K., schooling matters in the earnings determining process. 
The above conclusions (i.e. Jencks’ and mine) are, of course, open to 
several methodological criticisms, most of which have already been 
extensively discussed in the literature.19 

For some reason, however, Jencks’ treatment of age has not received 

e much attention.1! How have his results been affected by excluding the 

. young and by averaging correlation coefficients within 10-year age 

4 groups? What is really the statistical meaning of an ‘average correlation 
coefficient’ resulting from this process? 

In an effort to understand how the above procedure has affected the 
results in my sample, [have conducted a number of experiments treating 

` age in different ways. 

In the first experiment I completely abstracted from age. Namely, I 
fitted the recursive model presented in Display 1 again, based on the 
observed correlation matrix of the characteristics of men aged 25 to 64, 
without any attempt to standardize for age by averaging (other than 
excluding those under 25, of course). The results were virtually the same 

“ as those shown in Display 1 and, therefore, are not reported in detail. 

~ Thus I conclude that in my case I would have obtained the same results 
whether I standardized for age or not. As shown in the first panel of 
Appendix Table A, the reason is that by excluding the young, the most 
erratic part of the earnings determining process is eliminated and thus 
standardization for age does not really matter. To put it another way, 
there is very little age effect beyond the age of 25. For example, for those 
25 or over, the Z variables explain 30-2 per cent of the variance of Y. 
Addition of age and age-squared terms raises the explanatory power to 
~ 318 per cent. To the extent that correlations between characteristics 
` of men are relatively the same within 10-year age groups in the two 
~“ countries, I conclude that the same result applies to Jencks’ findings. 

Namely, even if he were not obliged to standardize for age in the crude 

* manner described above, after all he would have come to the same 
conclusions. 

What makes a real difference in results—at least in the U.K., and 
by extrapolation to the U.S.—is the inclusion of persons aged 15 to 24 
in the sample. In a second experiment, I pooled the young with the rest 
and fitted again the model presented in Display 1, based on the cor- 
relation matrix given in Table II. The total explanatory power of the 

~> model dropped to 23 per cent and the direct path from education to 
income also dropped to -112 (but it still remained highly significant). 

As young persons represent a substantial portion of the labour force, 
in the following experiments I have always included them in the analy- 
sis.12 Therefore, when comparing the results reported in the next section 

„ with those of Jencks, the reader should bear in mind that mine are 

s” downwards biased (N.B. relative to Jencks’) on the issue of the explained 
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variance as most of the erratic!3 part of the population is included in 
the sample. . ; 


lll. EXPERIMENTS WITH ALTERNATIVE MODELS 


Having largely repeated Jencks’ analysis for the U.K.; we now turn to 
examine whether the results reported above depend upon the particular 
specification of the model or the proxies t pace to define me different’ vari- 
ables. 

It'is claimed that path analysis is “the same as’ multiple regression 
analysis. However, this is‘not absolutely ‘correct. Path analysis is re- 
gression analysis, but not necessarily the other way round.14Forexample, 
age and interaction effects between explanatory’ variables are easily 
dealt with in ordinary regression analysis, but it is very difficult to incor- 
porate them in the neat temporal sequence of path analysis. 15 - 

In this section, I will'try ‘to standardize for age in an alternative 
manner (than by simply averaging correlation coefliciénts), check for 
the existence of interaction between education and ability, and estimate 
the effect of education on earnings before and after standardization for 
ability. But let us start by some valternative definition of the same’ basic 
variables. 

The overall explanatory power of the model reported above essent- 
ially refers to the mulitple partial correlation 
Yz: Age 
In Jencks’ work this was equal to +225. In my work the nearest compar- 
able figure (i.e. by excluding the young), is -310. Inclusion of young 
persons in the analysis, and standardizing for age à la Jencks’ lowers fhis 
partial coefficient to -230. 

However, a clearer statistical process, would be first to remove. on 
variance due to age and then regress the residuals on the background 
variables &-16 This procedure was tried and gave an R}7.4,,.= 251. 
which is only marginally higher than the one derived for the same 
population by averaging correlation coefficients. Table. III summarizes 
the values of partial R®’s computed for different Population and under 
different statistical procedures. 


TABLE III Percentage of earnings variance ‘explained by personal Shera, given age 
i ` (100. Riz.age) 7 
: $r ; - - 25-64 15-64 
United States | Correlation coefficients averaging 22:5 n.a. 
United Kingdom No age control i 30-2 25:2 
Correlation coefficients averaging 31-0 23'4 
Residuals regressed on Z variables , n.a. 25'I 


d> 
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è TABLE IV Percentage variance explained by age or experience. United Kingdom 


v 


4 Model - R3 
s 

Y = f (S, AGE, AGE3) 264 
In Y = f (S, EX, EX3) 316 
ln Y = f (S, AGE, AGE?) -309 


x 
> Butis it age or experience one should standardize for? For example, 
4 the human capital school claims that it is labour market experience that 


determines relative earnings.” Thus the following variable was con- 
structed as a simple transformation of age to denote potential experience. 


i EX = Age — S — 5 


The natural logarithm of earnings was then regressed on this variable 
and its square (so as to allow for the observed nearly parabolic relation- 
ship between relative earnings and experience) with no other variables 
< present. Table IV reports a dramatic increase in explanatory power as 
one moves from the absolute earnings—calendar age to the relative 
earnings—experience specification. 18 Therefore, in the following experi- 
ments I used Log earnings as the dependent variable, and experience 
instead of age. 

; What about the schooling-earnings-ability nexus? It is intuitively 
** plausible that what appears to be an effect of years of schooling on earn- 
ings, might in fact be due to superior ability of those with a higher 
educational attainment. Regression(1) in Table V reports that one year 
of schooling adds, on average, 5:4 per cent to the earnings'of men who 
are similiar in occupational status, experience and family background. 
7 Inclusion of the ability variable, in regression (2), reduces the coefficient 

~ of schooling to 5-0 per cent. Thus ability steals only 7 per cent of the 

effect of education on earnings. To put it another way, the ‘alpha 
z coefficient’ in the U.K. is of the order of -93 which is consistent with 
recent findings in other countries.1® That is, the ability factor, as 
“measured here and elsewhere, does not have an appreciable impact on 
the estimated effect of education on earnings. 

A more stringent test on this issue is to add the education variable in 
the regression, after the ability variable, and observe the incremental R2. 
The latter proved to be -o15 and highly significant according to the 

hare -F- test. 

Another issue in the literature is the existence of interaction between 
schooling and ability. Is it the more able who benefit most from extra 
schooling or the other way around? Regression (3) in Table V tests 
for this by the addition of a multiplicative interaction term (S-A) 

ş which proved statistically insignificant (t-ratio = 1-73) at the 95 per 

* cent level of probability. Therefore, we have failed to reject the 


a 
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add 


TABLE V Regression results for the entire sample: 











(N = 6873) , 
Log weekly 3 
Log annual earnings earnings 
(i) (2) (3) (4) 
Constant term 5'126 5'172 5'132 1:684 ’ 
Schooling (S) "054 “050 "055 "045 a 
(004) (-004) (-005) 003), 
Ability (A)- = “009 *033 “O13 
(004) (015) (003) 
Occupation (O) O14. ‘O14, O14 ‘O10 
(001) (-0006) (0006) (0004), 
Family background (F) "0001 00003 —-00004 5 
(-0006) (-oo06) (-o0062) (00043) 
Experience (EX) 083 083 083 
(-002) (002) (-002) (-oo1) 
Experience? (EX3) —-o014 —-0014 — 0014 —-00r! 
(-00003) (-00003) (00003) (00002) 
Interaction (S.A) — — — -0019 — 
* (0011) o’ 
Ra , ‘874 ‘375 ° 875 434 i 





Numbers in parentheses are standard errors. 


hypothesis that in this sample the interaction effect between schooling “s 
and ability is zero. 

- In the last column of Table v I have tried a different dependent 
variable than the one discussed thus far, namely weekly earnings, meas- 
ured as annual earnings divided by the number of weeks worked.during | 
the year. Under this formulation, the explanatory power of the model ~ 
is raised to 43 per cent. Although this figure is not comparable to the ” 
rest, it is interesting on its own. Thatis, personal characteristicsdo matter 
in the earnings determining process, especially when the latter are + 
defined on a weckly basis. 

In view of the fact that the ability variable applies only to part of 
the sample, Appendix B reports separate. earnings functions for those 
who had one or more ‘O’ level passes and for those who had no passes 
at all. The coefficient of years of schooling is remarkably similar in the 
two groups and, of course, similar to the corresponding coefficient in the 
overall sample (of the order of 5 per cent in all cases). Therefore, the“ 
fact that the ability variable does not apply to the whole sample does 
not seem to appreciably challenge the role of education i in the oe 
determining process. - 

‘But how good is the ability medsure used thus far? The © ‘level 
examinations are taken rather late in life for this variable to qualify as - 
either an innate ability proxy, or for it- not to have been affected by b 
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~ education.® Also, the results in Appendix Table B indicate that the 
, number of ‘O’. level passes might reflect a. qualification rather than 
, ability variable. 
k For this reason, I constructed an alternative ability variable Ag having 
a value of 1 if the individual attended a selective school and a value of 
o otherwise.*! Also if Ao denotes the number of ʻO’ level passes (i.e. 
the ability variable used above), I constructed another dummy, As, 
, having a value of 1 if the individual had 5 or more ‘O’ level passes and 
_ a value of o otherwise.22 Finally, I constructed an As,s dummy having 
, 2 Value of 1 if the individual either came from a selective school or had 
5 + ‘O’ level passes. 


TABLE VI Xero-order correlations between income, schooling, family background and alter- 
“native ability measures 








Schooling S °303 
z, Family background F 159 -287 
\ Number of ‘O’ level passes Ag 269 -569 239 
_ 5 + ‘O’ level passes As 264 522 223 928 
Selective school As "260 +418 208 -466 424 
5 + ‘O’ level passes or 
Selective school As,B 256. -460 -225 -962 +518 -962 





P TABLE VII Effect of alternative ability measures on the coefficient of schooling 





Percentage effect of 





ability on the coeffi- 
Coefficient on the Coefficient on years cient of years of ` 
~ Ability variable added ability variable of schooling schooling 
Y 
Number of ‘O’ levels Ao “009 050 T4 
5 + ‘O levels As “041) "052 3°7 
T Selective school As (—-o13) ‘055 —19 
5 + ‘O’ level or 
« Selective school Ass '(—-oor) “056 —3°7 





Coefficients in parentheses are not statistically significant 


Table VI presents zero-order correlations between thé alternative 

.< ability. measures, earnings, years of schooling and family background, 

‘and Table VII the performance of each measure in the basic earnings 
function. When the model 


In Y = f (S, F, O, EX, EX3) 
is fitted, the coefficient of years of schooling is equal to -054. Addition of 
„ alternative ability measures does not seem to influence this coefficient to 


č a large extent. Furthermore, it is only our earlier ability variable (num- 
z 
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a 
ber of ‘©’ level passes) that has a statistically significant effect on earn- t 
ings in the presence of other variables. Therefore, in the following 
experiment we shall stick to the earlier ability variable, but without y 
claiming that it is a proper ability measure. ; 


Iv. A NOTE ON SOCIAL MOBILITY i 


Turning away from earningsas the main dependent variable, we may ask p 
the following question: What has education to do with intergenerational |, 
social mobility ? For this purpose I constructed another variable defined X 
as the social distance travelled 

SD =0 —F 
namely the difference between the respondent’s and his father’s occupa- , 
tional status, as measured on the Goldthorpe and Hope scale.28 The 
coefficient.of variation of the SD variable in the sample is 9-4 and one 
may look for factors accounting for differential mobility between indi- 
viduals. i 


TABLE VIII Intergenerational social mobility by level of schooling A 
Fe ee amamma 

Social distance’ » = 
Mobility travelled Mean years 
category (G & H scale) of schooling 

- sD - 5 

None o 9'9 ss 
Upward >o 11-0 
High upward >25 117 


TABLEIX Intergenerational social mobility by level of qualification 


~ 


(ee Immm mmm 
Mean social distance travelled (SD) from” 


__ mmamamņmaaIaŘiasaeeseseesseseesesasesost 


Qualification father’s to respondent’s occupation ~ 
Full-time Ț Part-time 
RT 
None . —'33 
1-4 ‘O’ levels, nursing qualifications , 118 
C and G craft/ordinary 1°85 
5 + ʻO’ levels 4:48 
C and G advanced /Final 2:88 
Ordinary Nat. Cert./Dip. 687 z 
1 + ‘A’ levels - f 5°70 
C and G tech., prof. levels _ 820 
Higher Nat. Cert. /Dip. : 15°25 
Prof. level B ' E 16-24 
Non-graduate teaching cert. f 14°68 
Firat degree ; 14°41 


Higher degree ` Ig'II ` 
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At the impressionistic level, Table VIII gives the clue that social 
distance travelled relates positively to the respondent’s education. Those 
who have travelled a ‘long’ social distance (arbitrarily defined as more 
than 25 points difference on the Goldthorpe and Hope occupational 
scale) have a mean educational attainment of 1 1-7 years of schooling, 
whereas the corresponding mean value for the whole sample is 10°5. 
Table IX presents the mean social distance travelled by level of qualific- 
ation instead of years of schooling. SD correlates very well with the 
pecking order of qualification. It is interesting to note the relative per- 
formance of Professional B and Higher National Certificate holders to 
persons with Higher Degrees. Part-time qualifications seem to be an 
important vehicle of social mobility for those coming from low status 
families, whereas those with higher degrees have travelled shorter dis- 
tances because they already come from high status families. 

At the more analytical level one may ask the question of what deter- 
mines social mobility, or what is the role of different background vari- 
ables in ‘accounting for the variance in occupational status. As shown 
by the beta weights in the following equation, schooling contributes the 

. most and father’s occupation the least in explaining occupational dif- 
ferences among the respondents.#4 
O = -325S + -108F + -218A9 + ‘163AGE, R2 = -263 

This result is largely the same as that obtained on U.S. data, in spite 
of the widely held belief that Britain retains many elements of ascrip- 
tion.35 


V. A CONCLUDING POLICY COMMENT 


Beyond being of interest on their own, results from analyses of the kind 
attempted here provide the basis for policy discussions regarding the 
impact of different policy instruments on income distribution. After an 
analysis of U.S. data, Jencks concluded that schooling matters very little 
in the income determining process and therefore distribution policies 
~ should focus on more direct instruments like taxes and subsidies. 
Amazingly, there has been little discussion in the literature on what: 
` should be the criterion of importance of a schooling variable. Let us list 
a few possible criteria, which, of course, overlap to a great extent: 


(a) The reduction ofan income inequality measure (such as Var In Y) 
after an increment of schooling to selected groups in the population. 
. (b) The overall R? of an earnings determining function. 
(c) The crude (non-standardized) zero-order correlation coefficent 
between earnings and schooling. 
(d) The direct effect of the schooling variable (i.e. after standard- 
ization for other personal characteristics).26 
(e) The rate of return to schooling, i.e. relating the effect of schooling 
l on earnings to the cost of schooling. 
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„Neither Jencks’ work nor mine is directly addressed to the first issue.?” 
Instead, people:seem.to be more impressed by the overall R? of the 
earnings function. Ifit is as low as Jencks’ 22 per cent, they may claim 
that since most of-the earnings variance is attributed to luck, how could 
one expect schooling:to have a major impact on income distribution? In 
the work reported here, the R2 is nearly of the order of go per cent and 
it is left to the reader to decide-on whether this is ‘high’ or ‘low’, 
and whether the residual should be interpreted as ‘luck’. 

The logic of the third criterion.is that when the crude correlation 
between earnings and schooling is. low, the impact of education as 
an equalizing instrument would be low as well. That is,.when helping 
people with low S, one also helps people with high earnings because of 
the high dispersion of earnings among those with low S. The crude corre- 
lation between earnings and schooling for comparable populations are 
U.S. +330, U.K. -400.28 Although the correlation is higher in the U.K., 
the difference is not very dramatic. 

- Perhaps the most dramatic difference ‘between Jencks’ findings and 
mine relates.to the direct path from earnings to education. If this is 
adopted as the criterion of importance, then schooling clearly matters— 
at least in the U.K. This conclusion has of course to be qualified on the 
grounds of non-comparability of some of the variables used in the two 
studies, especially ability and occupation.®° T 

On the issué of the rate of return to schooling, there seems to be no 
great discrepancies between the two countries, although Jencks does 
not seem to have paid much attention to this criterion in formulating 
his conclusions. That is, the rate of return to schooling in both the U.K. 
and the U.S. is approximately the same as the yield on alternative 
investments.29 Hence, regardless of the size of R2, what really matters 
for efficiency purposes is the size(and significance) of the coefficient of 
years of schooling relative to the costs. . 

By way ofsummary, it should be noted that the emphasis in this paper 
is on the positive rather than the normative aspect. Adhering to the 
positive aspect, we have shown that Jencks’ findings do not necessarily 
apply to other countries. It is left to the reader to decide on the degree 
that schooling matters for economic and social ascent. 


George Psacharopoulos, BA., MA., PH.D., 
Lecturer in Economics 
London School of Economics 
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APPENDIX TABLE A ero-order correlations within ro-year age groups 


r ee 


Age group Y S O F 
a a a 
‘075 
‘213 "395 


ch 
8 
>on 


026 -277 "184 
072 -623 “431 "227 


S "245 
A O ‘411 "516 
25-34 F 174 295 “312 
A “308 -568 "515 252 
$$ ee 
S 428 
. O "555 474 
~ 35-44 F "224, *303 “258 | 
A "430 “569 "422 "255 . 
a a ee 
‘471 
"591 *422 


3 
kA 
DOU 


+192 -299 -208 
"385 515 +326 "251 


‘455 

‘5O01 *459 

“211 +276 283 

°357 557 °337. "Igo 


55-64 


>on 





. Source: General Household Survey 1972. 


APPENDIX TABLE B Regression results for partitioned sample 


I or more ‘O’ level passes (N = 1233) No ‘O’ level passes (N= 5640) 








Log annual earnings Log weekly Log annual Log weekly 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
~ Const. 5'256 5'252 r696 5'192 1-708 
© § 3 ‘047 043 053 047 
` (007) (-007) (-005) (005) (-003) 
A — —:003 ‘O11 2 Sy 
l (-008) (-005) 
O O12 O12 014 ‘OII 
. (001) (002) (001) (0006) (0004) 
F —+003 —-003 —-00006 0007 0009 
(-002) (-002) (0011) (0007) (0005) 
"124 “124 -089 075 058 
(005) (-005) (-004) (-002) (oor) 
EX? —-002 —-002 — 002 — 0013 —-oo10 
(0001) (0001) (‘000r) (00004) “ — (-00003) 
R2 “508 +508 "543 “326° °377 





- Numbers in parentheses are standard errors. 
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g. Admittedly, this result may be due 
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1 (February 1973), pp. 37-1645 Sociology 
of Education, vol. 46, no. 4 (Fall 1973), Pp- 

427-70; and Comparative Education Review, 
vol. 18, no. 3 (October 1974), pp. 430- 
50. In particular, Christopher Jencks 
notes that the difference in results might 
be due to the difference in measuring the 
occupation variable in the two studies. 
This is because prestige scales (of the 
Hodge-Siegel-Rossi type in the U.S. or 
the equivalent Goldtharpe—Hope scale 
in the U.K.) yield lower correlations 
with earnings than status scales of the 
Duncan type (based on mean education 
and mean earnings). For a discussion of 
alternative occupational scales see D. L. 
Featherman, F. Lancaster Jones and 
Robert M. Hauser, ‘Assumptions of 
social mobility research in the U.S.: The 
case of occupational status’, Social Science 


“Research, no. 4 (1975), pp- 329-60. 


11. But see A. Atkinson, The Economics 
of Inequality, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1975, pp. 96-7 and R. Layard, ‘A Gom- 
ment on Pfaff and Fuchs’, in O.E.C.D., 
Education, Inequality and Life Chances, vol. 
2, Paris, O.E.C.D., 1975, P. 132. 

12. That is, from now on the study 
moves to a different framework, both in 
terms of the data base and methodology 
used. For another analysis on the same 
sample using strictly human capital 
theory, see G. Psacharopoulos and R. 
Layard, ‘Human capital and earnings: 
British evidence and a critique’, The 


Review of Economic Studies (forthcoming). _ 


13. In the sense of low correlations 
between individual characteristics; see 
Appendix Table A. 

14. ‘I have been talking path analysis 
for 38 years without knowing it’, J. 
Tinbergen, Income Distribution, Amster- 
dam, North-Holland, 1975, P- 7. 

15. For an effort to incorporate inter- 
action effects in path analysis, see I. 
Fagerlind, Formal Education and Adult 
Earnings, Stockholm, Almqvist and Wik- 


` sell International, 1975. 


16, The residuals refer to the quadratic 
Y =a + b AGE + c(AGE)? +e. 
17. See J. Mincer, Schooling, Experience 
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and Earnings, New York, National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1974. 

18. It should be noted that the incre- 
ment of the R? is mainly due to the log 
Y rather than the EX transformation, 
and that the two R?’s are not strictly 
comparable as one refers to absolute 
earnings while the other refers to relative 
earnings. The theoretical issue, of course, 
remains whether one should be concerned 
with the explanation of relative rather 
than absolute earnings. On the age vs. 
experience issue, see A. S. Blinder, ‘On 
dogmatism in human capital theory’, 
Journal of Human Resources, vol. XI, no. 1 
(Winter 1976), pp. 8-22. 

19. See G. Psacharopoulos, Eamings 
and Education in O.E.C.D. Countries, Paris, 
O.E.C.D., 1975, ch. 3. 

20. Tony Atkinson notes that one 
problem with this ability measure is that 
it is likely to vary in meaning with age. 
Even if the question gets satisfactory 
answers from people who were at school 
before ‘O’ levels were introduced, the 
changing structure of education has 
meant that younger people are more 
likely to have acquired such passes. 


21. ‘Selective’ schools include the- 


following types: Grammar /senior secon- 
dary; direct grant/grant-aided; inde- 
pendent; central /intermediate/higher 
grade; technical. 

22. Five passes corresponds to the 
mode of the distribution of those with ‘O’ 
levels. 

23. For the intricacies of social mobility 
measures see J. Bibby, ‘Methods of mea- 
suring mobility’, Quality and Quantity, vol. 
9 (1975), Pp. 107-36. 
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24. This formulation differs from the 
one presented in Display 1, in the sense 
that it is based on the whole sample 
(including the young) and the age 
standardization is achieved by explicitly 
introducing an age variable rather than 
averaging correlation coefficients within 
age groups. All coefficients are highly 
significant. 

25. See D. J. Treiman and K. Terrell, 
‘The process of status attainment in the 
United States and Great Britain’, The 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. 81, no. 3 
(November 1975), pp. 563-83. 

26. Robert Hauser, however, thinks 
that if any regression coefficient is rele- 
vant to the argument, it is the total 
effect of schooling. 

27. For an elaboration on this issue 
using U.S. data see A. Marin and G. 
Psacharopoulos, ‘Schooling and income 
distribution’, Review of Economics and 
Statistics, vol. LVIII, no. 3 (August 1976), 
Pp. 332-8. Christopher Jencks says the 
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change in inequality (as measured by 
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result from eliminating variance in a 
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cation. 

28. The coefficients refer to people 
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groups and non-corrected for measure- 
ment errors, 

2g. This conclusion of course holds 
subject to the qualifications presented in 
footnotes g and 10 above. 

30. For an elaboration on this matter, 
using the same body of data, see G. 
Psacharopoulos and R. Layard, op. cit. 
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Newsmen and their time-machine* 


ABSTRACT 


' The production of news is an important part of contemporary 
‘cultural and social life. Much has been written about the ‘news 
` values’ (occupational knowledge) of newsmen, and of their role in 

the construction of a picture of reality. The starting point of the 

argument here is that one key set of concepts—those which relate 
to time—have so far been missing from the account. The broad 
intention, therefore, is to remedy an oversight in recent sociological 
work. , 

The paper begins by locating the B.B.C. newsmen studied (through 
direct observation in the London newsrooms) as members of a time- 
conscious Western culture. It then argues that the structure of 
competition which defines news as a perishable commodity demands 
a production structure geared to the value of ‘immediacy’ and to 

. the temporal horizons of a daily cycle. 

We find; on investigation, that an acute consciousness of the 
passage of time invades the very details of the broadcasting news- 
man’s work. The newsman’s language’ displays fine conceptual 

, distinctions regarding time which show how significant is the 
temporal dimension of his work. Further, certain concepts, notably 
‘pace’, ‘sequence’, ‘duration’, are used in the framing of news 

: as a cultural form. Lastly, the paper argues that for newsmen the 
mastery of time-pressure is a way of manifesting their professionalism. 

It closes by drawing attention to the way in which ‘news’ as 
presently conceived tends to abolish an historical awareness. 


INTRODUCTION 


The time concepts employed by newsmen in the course of producing 
news are of central importance in their occupational culture, putting 
a highly distinctive stamp on their approach to social reality. These 
ideas have rarely been submitted to detailed exposition and scrutiny.t 
The main purpose of this paper is to show how newsmen’s time concepts 
- are embedded in their production routines (deriving ultimately from 
the market conditions in which news is produced) and by throwing 
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them into analytical relief, to show how they help explain why 
news, for them, and therefore us, is what it is. Practice and concept are 
interwoven. I see this account primarily as a contribution to a growing 
sociology of mass media producers’ occupational knowledge.® Clearly, 
it is also relevant to the sociologies of time and work. The material 
presented below draws on my field research in the News Division of 
the B.B.C., which is based in London. The study was conducted 
between 1972 and 1975, and focused on radio and television news- 


` men.’ 


" THE SOCIOLOGY OF TIME, AND NEWS 


ro 


Since Durkheim argued that time is an objectified product of man’s 
social life, rather than an a priori category, the sociological study of 
time has had a curiously spasmodic history. Its theoretical relevance to 
research has continuously been urged, both in sociology® and in anthro- 
pology.® But time concepts have been much more an object of study 
in ‘exotic’ settings,? where cultural distance lends them strangeness 
and charm, than in industrialized societies. Their shaping role in 
modern cultural production has attracted little attention. And yet, 
when we come to examine ‘news’ as a specific cultural form, it quickly 
becomes clear that to study temporal concepts, and their role in its 
production, is quite as relevant as the more well-worked areas of ‘news 
values’, ‘objectivity’, and ‘professionalism’. Our understanding of the 
production system which gives birth to ‘the news’ is much enhanced 
when the time-factor is clearly focused upon. 

For some occupational groups in industrialized societies an ex- 
ceptional degree of precision in timing is necessary to their working 
lives. Especially noteworthy are those who operate communication and 


| transportation systems, for whom a dominant theme is the exact 


coordination and synchronization of activities.? Newsmen, as will 
become clear, are members of a stop-watch culture. So, for example, 


-- are railwaymen, whose consciousness of the passage of time is similarly 


refined.1° To say such groups are obsessed by time is only to point to 


i exemplary cases of what is a generally-diffused fixation in Western 


cultures with the passage of hours, minutes and seconds.11 It is easy 
for us to understand such fixations for we are members of a culture 
whose activities, especially work, are in general closely regulated by 
the clock. If it is true that ‘the clock is surely the crucial machine of 


- an industrial civilization’,!? then it is simply a case of us, the clock 


conscious, observing the most clock-conscious. Our common denom- 
inator is an all too great familiarity with abstract time-reckoning. 

For those cultures where clock time plays no regulative role, the 
concepts and behaviour of newsmen would appear curious and alien, 
if not quite pathological. To say this is simply to underscore the relative 


f singularity of the value placed on time in Western societies, which, it 
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is widely agreed, has derived in part from the time-discipline progres- 
sively exerted upon the labour force with the development of industrial 
capitalism.18 As Weber noted, time became simply another commodity 
traded on the market-place, a further extension of rationality. 

Against the backdrop of such rationalized time-keeping, newsmen 
wend their way along an astonishingly fast ‘time track’.1° The track 
follows a regular cycle each day, the pace of which is governed by dead- 
lines. These deadlines, and the inexorable fingers of the stopwatch, 
are two of the most potent symbols in the newsman’s occupational 
culture. 


COMPETITION, AND A PERISHABLE COMMODITY 


News is a curious commodity. Looked at from a temporal point of view, 
it is defined by its ‘transient and ephemeral quality’,1® and is highly 
perishable; its use value declines rapidly. The newsman’s notion of what 
is up-to-date varies with the market for which he is producing news. ‘The 
broadcasters I studied worked with a concept of up-to-dateness which 
laid greatest emphasis on reporting events which occurred within any 
given day, and valued highly those which had occurred within the past 
few hours. Anything else was old hat. Contrast this with the daily 
‘newspaperman for whom much of what passes as today’s news is really 
yesterday’s, often—particularly in the case of foreign news—datelined 
as such. Again, the production cycle for weekly journalism differs in 
that a story which is three or four days old will find a place. And there 
is greater scope for ‘timeless’ pieces which are not pegged to especially 
recent events. Moving outside any notion of current affairs, we find 
that for an historian contemporary history embraces events since World 
War Two. 

The market in which B.B.C. News operates is, in formal terms at 
least, a duopolistic one. Competition is provided in the first instance by 
the commercial radio and television stations of the Independent 


Broadcasting Authority. The picture is complicated somewhat in that . 


B.B.C. newsmen, like others, are inveterate scanners of the ‘media 


culture’. Thus they devour the daily press for ‘leads’ and, like those. 


working for other national news organizations, are tied in to various 
news agency services. Newspapers are in some respects competitors; 
agencies are levellers. Success in ‘breaking’ a story quickly is primarily 
assessed in relation to the outputs of Independent Television News 
(I.T.N.). The quasi-mystical attachment to the scoop lives on, as the 
following example, taken from fieldwork in 1972, shows. 

There had been, in the classic mode, a dramatic aircrash in the 
London area. B.B.C. Television News received an early tip-off about 
this occurrence, and managed to send a film crew to the scene of the 
tragedy. The competitor, I.T.N., was scooped. Leaving aside its 


relevance for an ethics of ghoulishness, the following remark by the a 
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News Editor is immensely revealing of the dominant attitude towards 
time in news production, and also of what is considered newsworthy : 


Professionally speaking, we were pleased that we were on the scene 

- ahead of I.T.N., and got the film when the *plane was starting to 
catch fire. When you've got news you should give it at its earliest. You 
can’t know all the contingencies. (My emphasis.) 


This view was endorsed at the highest level in Television News. The 
Editor’sent a congratulatory memorandum to the newsroom, commend- 
ing the film crew in question ‘for our extremely sucessful effort to get the 
Trident crash story to the screen. We gave a fuller and speedier news 
service than any other.’!7 Other newsmen also assessed this as a success 
in coverage, because to them it showed a competitive competence 
based on speedy reactions and because ‘I.T.N. had no early coverage 
at all’, f 

The definition of news as a perishable commodity, competition 
within a (restricted) market structure, and a particular attitude 
towards the passage of time are closely linked, therefore. The above 
example suffices to indicate this. Let us now consider the organizational 
structure within which news production takes place. In doing this, how- 
ever, it is important to bear in mind the fact that while the time-values 
found in news production do have their origins in the market conditions 
in which news has always been produced, the specific emphasis on 


: rapid turnover we now find is one which {has been appropriated, 
historically, and is now part of a relatively autonomous journalistic 


culture. 


THE NEWSDAY: PRODUCTION STRUCTURE AND 


, ORGANIZING CONCEPT 


It is not entirely frivolous to talk of a news organization as a kind 


~- of time-machine. Obviously, it is not so in any Wellsian sense: we re- 


main firmly in the here-and-now, although we may indeed read, see, 
and hear of things in the there-and-then. 

But there is a mechanistic quality to the way in which, every day, 
bulletins and editions spew forth. And, moreover, they are tailored to 
fit a particular sense of time. For it is evident that when we talk about 
reports of events and states of affairs, we talk of those occurring within 


- the temporal horizons of the newsman’s day, ‘the newsday’. The multi- 


farious happenings conventionally defined as news acquire a spurious 
coherence because they are publicly reported during the period of a 
given twenty-four hour production cycle. The newsday cycle imposes 
limits, therefore, on the nature of news. 

A key idea among broadcasting newsmen is ‘immediacy’. This 


- is a temporal concept referring to the time which has elapsed between 
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the occurrence of an event and its public reporting as a news story. 
In logistical terms, it refers to the speed with which coverage can be 
mounted. The pure type of immediacy is ‘live’ broadcasting. Here, a 
television camera crew or radio car is at the scene of the event as it 
happens, and the report is transmitted ‘immediately’ to the viewer or 
listener. Further, implied by this notion is the view that the audience 
for news, can, via the technical means of communication, be ‘present’ 
at the event. This idea is obviously fostered by contemporary broad- 
casting technology. Newspapers cannot be immediate in their reports, 
though they may approach this journalistic ideal by rapidly up-dating 
them in successive editions. Immediacy acts as a yardstick for perish- 
ability. News is ‘hot’ when it is most immediate. It is ‘cold’, and old, 
when it can no longer be used during the newsday in question. Things 
which happen today, this morning, afternoon, tonight, now, are what 
the broadcasting newsman wants to know about. Yesterday’s story 
belongs, for him, to the dustbin of history: the news archive. 

‘These ideas are embodied in newsmen’s practices. While it is 
impossible to give here an adequate ethnography of newsroom pro- 
duction routines, an indication of some of the main outlines should 
show how concept and practice are interwoven. 

The B.B.C. newsman’s newsday is composed of a series of deadlines. 
Bulletins are broadcast at specific scheduled times of day: B.B.C.-1 on 
a weekday, for instance, transmits television news bulletins at12.45p.m., 
5.40 p-m., and 9.00 p.m. The pace of production for all journalists is 
basically determined in this way, although those with daily cycles ex- 
perience the pressure of time most acutely. 

The newsday begins, in both the radio and television newsrooms, 
with a news conference of senior personnel at about 9.30 a.m. At this 
meeting the ‘news prospects’ (citing the most likely news stories of the 
day) are considered. This is the first stage of selection. The next comes 
when the newsroom editor draws up a ‘running order’ for the next 
bulletin: this lists a further selection of stories highly likely to be broad- 
cast. It embodies preferences based on the ‘news values’ of the production 
team. Continual revision of this list takes place almost until the time 
of transmission. Throughout this period reports. are compiled and 
edited, and altered to accommodate new developments. This production 
cycle is repeated in relation to each deadline throughout the newsday. 
In the case of B.B.C.-1, for example, it would occur three times. 

This account is very sketchy. But we can, nevertheless, see that 
immediacy is a dominant value, limited by the technology of com- 
munications. Production proceeds within the basic cycle of the newsday 
in a series of shorter cycles, each of which ends when the bulletin in 
question has been transmitted. Each bulletin will, in general, contain 
some new stories, although the ‘big’ stories of the day will be retained, 
somewhat rehashed, during the entire newsday cycle. 

“It would be misleading not to point out that this race against dead- 
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~ lines is not solely restricted to each newsday cycle. Much news coverage 
lis planned in advance of the day on which events covered actually take 

. place. Such planning identifies ‘future events’ in an attempt to make 
reporting more manageable on the day in question. News materials, 
pictures, words, sounds, all need to be rapidly collected and edited 
during the various production phases of the day. To have fixed inter- 
views, deployed crews, booked satellites, ‘picture lines and sound 

_ circuits in advance is to make the day’s news collection and trans- 

, mission more manageable. Planning makes it more certain that 
adequate news material will be available to meet deadlines. Naturally, 

~ the sy3tem is fallible: crews might fail to reach their destinations, 
personalities refuse interviews, technical hitches prevent transmission, 
censors hold up film. Such contingencies are part of the danger of 
“producing news within short time-cycles. The overwhelming. picnire 
though remains one of struggle to manage deadlines. 


TIME-SLOTS AND NEWS VALUES 


E The last section showed how extreme time-consciousness is embedded 
in the basic structure of production routines. We can now turn to the 
- more minute details of the newsman’s practical work to see how it is 
influenced by time concepts. 
Each newsday consists of a number of time-slots, each of which is 
clearly demarcated. The existence of news slots is public knowledge 
E (available from newspapers, The Radio Times, The TV Times). Audiences 
expect to find news bulletins occupying such slots. For the news 
producers, the existence of such slots poses a problem: it has to be 
‘filled’ with news. It presents them with a goal. On the other hand, on 
days when a lot is happening (in news terms), they might find that they 
ş have too much news on hand. The slot is also, therefore, a constraint.18 
Thus, time-slots carve up the day, presenting a set of formal targets for 
the production team. To cope with time-slots newsmen have first to 
„meet their deadlines. 
' In producing news, newsmen make decisions about what is news- 
‘worthy, in line with somewhat elusive criteria known as ‘news values’ .19 
Based on these criteria, news stories are given various durations. This 
process is, in effect, one of according a story a time-value. Time-values 
» take two forms: they slot a story into a sequence, and fix a particular 
duration, Such time-valuing is implicit throughout ue entire pro- 
K duction process. 


I. Story slots 


A story’s duration in a news bulletin indicates its newsworthiness. As 
slots cannot generally be exceeded, the Editor of the Day® is forced 
to express his news judgment through rather rigid temporal directives 
Pto sub-editors and reporters. Thus, he might ask for ‘A one-minute 
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piece on the industrial situation’, or for ‘Twenty seconds on the Queen’. 
The limit posed by the slot is thus always vividly present. 


- Editorial instructions to sub-editors and reporters set a time-frame- : 
work for the newsman. Each individual contribution to a bulletin ò 


s 


1 
S 


emerges from the experience of working within a temporal constraint, - 


for each newsman knows that his ‘piece’ is part of the available total 
time-slot, and that to exceed it, or to fall below it, would prejudice the 


overall balance of the bulletin. In practice, not all stories remain : 


statically within their initial duration. If they grow in importance it J 


increases, or will decrease if the story is deemed less newsworthy. 


A 


2. Weighing gold 


The B.B.C.’s News Guide, a codification of desired news practice, 
ordains: “Each sentence, each word, must be made to count. We’ 


` 


learn to handle words as if they were gold. . 21 A news bulletin takes - 


a serial form, in which each sequence of words to be spoken by the news- 
reader and reporters has to be precisely timed. There is a standard 


y 


assumption in the B.B.C. newsrooms that the newsreader’s pace of a 


delivery will be at a regular three words-per-second. This might seem{ 
a ridiculously crude way of pacing such a technically sophisticated 


ea 


production as a television news bulletin, but it does in fact lie at the : 
basis of the broadcasts we see and hear. Again, the time-slot operates ` 


in an intimate and personal way to control individual output in the 
direction of economy and precision. The practical importance of this 


i 


rule was observed when one television newsreader was vociferously ` .- 


criticized as being ‘hard to write for’: his offence lay in his tendency to 
alter his pace of delivery, which ‘threw out’ the timing of the entire 
bulletin, and made a nervous wreck of the studio director. The incident 


illustrated the collective nature of production, and the reliance placed = 


on accurate timing if it is to run smoothly. 


3. Seconds and status 


There is a link between the story allocated to a newsman and his ` 


estimation of his own status. The stories which lead the bulletin, or are , 
given the longest duration, will go to the most senior sub-editors, and 
reportorial pickings to the specialist correspondents. Prestige is con- 
ditioned by two factors: duration and placement in the ‘running 
order’. The longer the story time, the greater the possibility for the 


4 


4 


newsman to exercise his skills in combining words, graphics, sounds, ‘Sy 


photographs, film. Given that news is seen as inherently unstable; with 
one established story being often superseded by a more immediate later 


one, there is an element of fragility about the status structure on any... 


given day. The time-value of a story has important consequences for the: ~ 


satisfaction experienced by individual newsmen. 
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4. Slots and excuses 


One senior news executive observed: “What we leave out is what in our 
judgment doesn’t rank as news in the context of limited time andspace.’ 
This remark is revealing. The shortage of time characterizing news 
production can be used as an excuse against criticism from those who 
feel certain stories have been insufficiently featured in the news 
bulletins. Scarcity of time is a defence: newsmen defend their own 
prerogative to decide what stories are worth. This excuse was used, on 
one occasion, by a reporter out on assignment, who was in the position 
of negotiating the relationship between his source and the Television 
News Department. His interviewee, the Minister of Transport, com- 
plained that a previous interview had not been used. The reporter 
replied that he was not in ultimate editorial control, and that anyway 
there could never be any guarantees as time was always short. More- 
over, the Minister was told that as it was a Sunday (with a short main 
news bulletin) the interview would have to be kept inside one minute. 
Again, the time-consciousness of the newsman can be seen to have a 
stiking effect on’his basic practices. 


TIME AND NEWS8MEN’S LANGUAGE 


Newsmen make fine conceptual distinctions concerning time. This is 
only to be expected as the temporal dimension of their occupational 
‘culture is highly elaborated. A brief account of some of their most 
í important working ideas follows. 
t 


‘1. The immediacy cluster 


There is a cluster of notions derived from, and related to, ‘immediacy’, 
' which suggest upheaval, suddenness, unpredictability. Whenever 
new information comes into the newsroom bearing on an existing story, 
. one task which is performed is ‘up-dating’. New facts and interpretations 
have to be integrated into the story, if it is to be used, prior to trans- 
- mission. Such revision is a continual process, and contributes to the 
feeling that news is naturally without a resting place. 

News stories are talked of as ‘breaking’, again, suggestive of dis- 
continuity. From an ideal logistical point of view, the story must break 
sufficiently before the deadline if it is to be covered. 

It is highly important to newsmen that stories have this apparent 

: capacity to rupture the skein of existing expectations. And they have 
., ways of signalling this to the news audience. Some stories, in their view, 

‘just cannot wait until the next scheduled bulletin. For these the ‘news- 
, “flash” is used: the news item is given separate treatment in its own time, 
‘ which confers an aura of urgency and importance on it. For example, 
- „when it first became clear that James Callaghan was elected Leader of 
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the Labour Party (and thus Prime Minister) in succession to Harold 
Wilson, this event was thought important enough to merit its own little 
slot before the next scheduled radio news bulletin. 

' In general, though, the thrust to purvey immediate stories is con- 
tained within regular time-slots. However, since a ‘late’ story is always 
prone to appear, there is an ever-present danger of disturbance. While 
this could unbalance the existing bulletin, immediacy is so valued as 
authentic, that the upset, stress, excitement, and drama created by the. 
arrival of ‘late’ news is not only desired, but also regarded as ideal. It is 
possible to accommodate an unexpected story by leaving the sequence 
intact and by prefacing it with ‘We’ve just heard that... .. This formula 
stresses the immediacy of the new story. A further way of handling this 
type of occurrence is for the newsreader to say: ‘And now some late ; 
news...’ just before the close of bulletin. Honour is saved: the story * 
may be simply a few brute facts served without dressing, but the temp- 
oral imperative has been obeyed. 

. A further, quite distinct, way of coping with stories which are both 
immediate and ‘big’ is for the Editor of the Day to request an extension > 
of the time-slot. Thus, for example, when the Watergate Affair first 
broke in Britain, I.T.N.’s News at Ten added a third quarter of an hour 
to accommodate reports from Washington as wellasthe rest of the news, 
the newscaster making it clear why the slot had been extended. 

Given the expectation that there might always be a new lead story . 
heading down the wires, we find that the immediate story is treated ` 
reverentially, being full of potential, at least in principle. 
2. Outside immediacy ae 
Stories which are unexpected and unplanned for are called ‘spot news’; 
and concern events which are of their nature unforeseeable: aircrashes, 
collisions at sea, rail disasters, fires, assassinations, political coups, ‘ 
earthquakes, deaths. These are distinguished from ‘diary’ stories which." 
might be known of months in advance: news conferences, space shots, | 
state occasions and visits, elections, budgets. All of these are predictable . i 
‘future events’ for newsmen. For the latter category, foreknowledge < 
allows early logistical arrangements to be made. Spot news, by contrast, 4- 
involves ‘instant’ editorial decisions. It is very important to be sure that 
the logistical means exist to cover such stories, to know that, for example, 
reporters and film crews are available who have not been committed to 
other stories. a. 

Rapid decision-making, and the atmosphere of upheaval which both ; 
derive from responding to the spot news story contribute to the general 
evaluation of this kind of story as nearest the bone of true news activity. 
Diary stories are often denigrated as ‘set piece’, or as simply routine 
with no element of surprise. ~ A ' ; 
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, The running story 
„Another relevant category reflecting working patterns is the ‘running 
“ story’. This category embraces all stories which transcend (‘run across’) 
a given newsday cycle, and are pursued on subsequent ones. Examples 
are: The. Watergate Affair, The Cod War, The (Lambton) Call Girls 
. Affair, The Lebanese Civil War. A running story is one ‘which is 
j expected. to be covered: for a number of days at least. It appears for a 
sequence of days on the News Departments’ planning documents. The. 
x best example of how a particular category is.embedded in day to day 
planning is the ‘Ulster Crisis’. During fieldwork this was a permanent 
“category in the planning documents, indicating that the newsmen had 
a-become sensitized to both Northern Ireland and Eire as news-source 
“areas. It was firmly expected that things would happen there in the 
.. future’ because of regular incidents (bombings, assassinations, demon- 
‘“strations, etc.) in the past. This example provides a limiting case. One 
` cynical old-hand-observed: ‘It’s been a crisis for so long you can’t call it 
ja crisis any more.’ The concept of the running story reflects a tendency 
‘in production for some newsworthy items, on some occasions, for 
} periods ranging from days to months, or even years, to become institu- 
‘tionalized. But, as with other stories, what one is likely to find on any 
É given day of the running’story arè the most immediate facts about it. 
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Ài TIME AND NEWS AS CULTURAL FORM 


_ Sroadcast ‘news.as we know it today -has developed into a specific 

- qltural form.?2 In this section I should like to point to the role played 

Jy time concepts in structuring the presentation and style of news - 

ulletins.”-- . : ; 

-5 A key idea is that of‘pace.” As broadcasters are in a market situation, 
„Where sucess is, in the last resort, determined by the size of audience they 
Can attract, they feel themselves impelled to try and ‘hook’ audience 

‘attention.23 Bulletins, they argue, have to be so constructed as to 

achieve this goal. Orchestrating an interesting sequence of news items 

ecomes, therefore, a dominant aim in production. 
Each news bulletin is structured according to a concept of the right 

_ pace. Thus, for example, one Editor of the Day said that he approached 

“the problem of constructing his programme by thinking in terms of a 

` ‘dramatic concept’, according to which there would be ‘peaks and 

troughs’ during the course of the broadcast. He observed: ‘You have to 
| keep the interest moving: it’s no good doing a flat 2-D newspaper. You. 

“have to give presentation some thought.’ The kind of style adopted is 

4thus justified by an appeal to the presumed psychology of the audience. 

‘* This style is closely linked to the concept of news as today’s happen- 

4 ings, ‘The idea of ‘moving it along’ has a temporal basis: dramatic items 

are placed in' a sequence according: to when it is thought the audience’s 
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interest is likely to flag. This view, it should be noted, expresses an id 
as, given the stress on immediacy it is always possible the most balanced 
presentation will be upset by later developments. It is clear, though; ` 
that the rhythm of presentation is seen as needing judicious control. 
Newsmen’s approach to pace is based on this broadcaster’s axiom:- { 
‘the audience can’t go back over what it’s just seen or heard’. Fre- 
quent contrasts are drawn with print journalism: the newspaper reader’ ~ 4 
may re-read a paragraph or sentence if it is not at first understood, but ` 
the broadcast word perishes on the instant.. Because news bulletins have. ` - 
a serial form, it is felt that their content has to be grasped at the moment ` 
of transmission. Newsmen are therefore aware of their media themselves. : 
as posing inherent difficulties. 4 
Problems of pace are more acute in television news production than | 
in radio, This stems directly from the time-slots available on each of the.. 
two media. The longest B.B.C. radio bulletin lasts for fifteen minutes: 
(on Radio 4); the longest television bulletin (on B.B.C.-1) has a twenty-’ 3 
five minute slot, and, as television newsmen never tire of saying, is seen: `” 
aswell as heard, and thus, they argue, needs to possess a sustained... 
visual interest. is 
Changes of pace are provided in various ways. One relatively simple’ 
means of changing- -the focus of the audience’s attention is to use two ~ 
newsreaders as joint presenters, I.T.N.’s News At Ten, following = 
American network news style, has used this technique since 196; ee 
B.B.C.’s Nine O’Clock News introduced a slightly different version i: ~ 
November 1972, dropping it in March 1976. : 
Pace is also varied by the placement of stories. Thus, intelevisionnew:2 
film stories will be spaced out during the sequence so that they do not’ 
‘bunch’: they- might alternate with the ‘talking head’ studio bases 
reports of correspondents. In radio, variability is provided by the - : 
interspersing of the newsreader’s monologue with the voices of R s 
and interviewees, and also ‘natural sound’. ar 
There are, in addition, more formal ways of structuring the bulletin, 
One convention is the ‘headline’ through which newsmen extract the - z, 
main story angle, and present it in very brief compass. ; 
For example: 


Mr David Steel says that the Liberals must decide on the leadership 
issue in weeks and not in months. 4 


The headline is a dramatic presentational device. It varies the pace at . 
both the beginning and end of the bulletin, and also rules them off from’ àz 
other programmes. 

Another device is the ‘catchline’ which serves to break up the flow ate 
the bulletin. Thus: ‘Industrial News’, ‘The Commons’, “The Watergate £.: 
Affair’ are all phrases intended to swiftly cue in the audience to the | “9 
content of the next story, while making the assumption that people are 
sufficiently familiar with its past developments to comprehend present, x 
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_ fes. Catchlines contribute to a news style which both looks and sounds 
$ “economical. It is easy to see, in view of the foregoing, why newsmen 
should take it for granted that ʻA combination of simplicity, clarity, 

and urgency is the only possible style.’24 

These ideas define and limit both the form and the content of news. 

The basic cultural form is framed by the conventions current in the 

existing occupational ideology. News is seen as distinct from ‘current 
' affairs’ and from ‘documentary’, where immediacy is not such an over- 

weening criterion.25 News is virtually all foreground with very little 
_ background. 


NEWSMEN: VICTIMS OR CONTROLLERS? 


Both my organism and my society impose upon me, and upon 
_ my inner time, certain sequences of events that involve waiting . 
(Berger and Luckmann) 26 


There are long periods of doing fuck all, and then all hell breaks 


! loose. (Television Newsman) 
Z 


_ In an interesting paper, Lyman and Scott contrast two basic attitudes 
~ to time.2? They write, on the one hand, of ‘humanistic time tracks’ 
` ybere: individuals feel that they have mastery or control of their 
.stivities. By contrast, they point to ‘fatalistic time tracks’ where the 
y -peling is rather one of compulsion and obligation. 
K + According to my observations, newsmen exhibit both of these attitudes 
catheir working lives, The reason for this lies in the peculiar situational 
constraints posed by producing news. News, despite much coverage 
that is pre-planned, is for the newsman full of capriciousness. By 
definition, the unforeseen lies just around the corner. Newsmen are 
: ‘herefore apt to describe themselves and their work fatalistically, They 
r ase themselves as victims, and tell this kind of story: 
; The newsroom is quiet, activity is controlled and routine. Then ‘the 
‘shit starts to hit the fan’. Or as sociologists would say,-a qualitatively 
i distinct element of experience enters the situation, dramatically. A big 
story has broken; resources have to be mobilized and plans abandoned. 
The story is told in a way accurately expressing the way the operation 
is felt to move into top gear, with a jolt. The pace of work becomes 
p irenetic, all-absorbing in its demands. Reporters find they have to leave 
suddenly on an assignment—to report a bank robbery, an aircrash, to 
à interview someone. Editors find they must make rapid selections. 
‘Everything is happening’ in an episode of concentrated quick-fire 
activity. Utterances are clipped, sometimes rude} movements deft; the 
atmosphere tense; the noise-level rising steadily. Sub-editors rush 
betweeen the newsroom and the cutting rooms, snatch a few words with 
? the Editor of the Day and dictate their ‘copy’ to typists; the television 
Fae rehearsal takes place at a breath-taking pace. This whole mode of 
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experience is evaluated as supremely significant: For reporters, there. 
is a great qualitative contrast between preparation (‘fixing’ interviews,’ 
and ‘doorstepping’ sources), which involves waiting and holding back¥ 
and the act of reporting or interviewing, which is seen as the really 
authentic aspect of the job. l 
They oscillate, then, from victim to controller.-It is from the valued, 
authentic aspects of news production—notably the hour before bulletin: 
transmission when work reaches a peak—that the idealized and typically 
enunciated image of control emerges. From the direct experience of » 
the structure of work at a given point the entire operation comes to be 
characterized as a feverish drama. : 
The emphasis on action is at the centre of media professionalism. It. . 
is professional to be in control of the action rather than to be victimized 
` by the pace at which it has, sometimes, to be carried out. But being | 
victimized is, oddly enough, something to be welcomed, because it too ` 
is seen as what true newsmen must feel, for that is what news-does to 
you.28 E- 
Being professional in this way is not simply a matter of fulfilling ` 
certain shared criteria of competence. It is as much a question of feeling ş 
certain things, of ‘having the old adrenalin run’, Newsmen have aspecific < 
cultural interpretation of the real meaning of their work, and basic to -, 
“it are the excitement and danger which arise from meeting tight ° 
deadlines, To become a controller, thereby transcending the victim- ~ 
creating capriciousness of the news is what makes’ newswork sO | 
exciting. y 
Yet, the rhetoric employed by newsmen in describing their activities ~ 
diverges from the observed reality. In general, the production situation: 
is far from chaotic at anything other than a superficial level, its rationale > 
is to aim at control and prediction, while those who operate in it ; 
celebrate contingency. Indeed, there is a curious irony in this last- ~ 
minute rush to fili the slot. Mostly, the intake of items occurs so late by | 
design, for the later they arrive the more immediate they are. So, |: 
anxious newsmen work a system which can only foster their anxieties, ~y 
The contingencies are actually created by the newsday cycle itself- 
If news were not defined as that which had to fit various slots-in x? -' 
daily cycle, the character of newsmen’s work, and of the news itself,’ os 
could, and would, be different. 


i 







CONGLUSION f 4 
The intention of this paper has been to demonstrate the importance of- — 

the time factor in the production of news. It is clear that there isa’ ~ 
systematic relationship between the time concepts which comprise part. 
of the newsman’s occupational knowledge and the demands‘created by: 

the organization of work. But the newsman’s conception of time is moré...- 
than just a response to the constraints posed by the newsday production N 
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cycle. It has a kind of fetishistic character. Immediacy is to be embraced 
as a true virtue. 5 

There is, it is evident, a clear set of causal links between the market 
conditions within which news is produced, the production system 
itself, the time concepts of the producers, and the product. News, as it 
emerges each day, and as it is conceived, stands in radical opposition 
to history. Indeed, the system of newsday cycles has a tendency to abolish 
historical awareness, creating a perpetual series of foregrounds at the 
expense of depth and background. In philosophical terms, we could 
argue that to be obsessed with a particular duration (the day) has come 
to overburden the awareness of sequence. This point was well made by 
Daniel J. Boorstin in a recent Reith Lecture when he observed that 
through communications media: 


. - . we have enlarged our sense of the contemporary. We are overwhelmed 
by our sense of where we and our contempories are at this moment.29 


It would be misleading to attempt any deterministic argument 
from the nature of news to the quality of our historical awareness. 
There is no simple cause-effect relation here. But there is an evident 
bias in news against the long-term, and it is plausible to argue that the 


1t. 


more we take note of news, the less can we be aware of what lies behind 


Philip Schlesinger, BA., PH.D. 
Lecturer in Sociology 
Thames Polytechnic 
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, The roles and influence of political intellectuals: 
Tawney vs Sidney Webb 


In 1960 C. W. Mills wrote a ‘Letter to the New Left’ in which he 
contrasted the favourable position of reforming political intellectuals 
in England with the invariable isolation suffered by their American 
counterparts.1 Mills believed that English intellectuals had a receptive 
audience in a strong domestic labour movement; his own intellectual 
biography records the failure fo find an equivalent audience in America. 
Mills’s views have been developed by T. B. Bottomore who relates a 

“ poverty of social thought in America to the fact that its intellectuals 
have ‘only intermittently found a political movement with which they 
could identify themselves...’.2 He has proposed the following 
formulation: 


. .. the most vigorous social criticism is to be found among periods 
of rapid social change when movements of political protest flourish. 
The most obvious and extensive example in modern times is the 
development of Marxism and other socialist doctrines during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, in a close relationship with the 
rise of the European labour movement.? 


“ This paper is concerned with analysing the apparent orthodoxy that 
reforming intellectualsin Europe can be ‘involved’ in labour movements, 
that this will benefit their thought, and that (often unstated but nonethe- 
less crucial) they will consequently gain some sort of political influence. 
This can best be done by treating the different approaches of Tawney 
and Sidney Webb as ideal type roles adopted by those political 
intellectuals who have been concerned with relations with the labour 
movement; this will enable us to suggest that the picture is more 

complicated than is allowed, to specify its element of truth, and to note 
that. one role for the political intellectual may be preferred, perhaps 

' morally, and certainly as likely to lead to greater political influence. 
Two limitations of the paper must be stressed. No attempt is made to 
establish a fixed definition of an intellectual. Secondly, the isolation / 
involvement dichotomy is applied-only to intellectuals linked to the 
labour movement; an analysis of figures such as Keynes and Beveridge 
presents different problems. 

An attempt to specify the nature of ‘involvement? for a political 
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intellectual is a departure from the tradition of the sociology of intel- , 


lectuals which has concerned itself most with ‘isolated’ or ‘alienated’ 
intellectuals. This interest in isolation is easy to understand; an intel- 
lectual is bound to feel separate from, say, a factory worker since his 
work tends to be done in private and is necessarily often abstract.* This 
isolation is often compounded by local cultural factors; in America, for 
example, anti-intellectualism and ‘business union’ attitudes have helped 
create a very isolated set of intellectuals.’ Studies of American intel- 
lectuals have suggested that there are two general facts to be noted 
about the condition of isolation.® Firstly, isolation is a hard condition 
to bear for those who feel they are receiving insufficient attention; it is 
associated with impotence, and frenzied attempts are made to escape 
—seen clearly in the calls for ‘tough-minded’ commitment. Secondly, 
isolated political intellectuals tend’to produce élitist political theories 
designed, naturally, to enhance their own position. 


When turning to the Webbs it becomes apparent that they belong” 
in the ‘isolated’ world so typical of American intellectuals. This is par-- 


ticularly the case with Beatrice whose contribution to the partnership 
was probably generally the most forceful—certainly so when more 
general questions of social values were concerned. l 

Beatrice’s diaries show her as a lonely child. She was born in 1856, 
one of nine sisters and, incredibly to us, considered by her mother a 
rather stupid child. This led Beatrice to compete, to try and shine 
amongst the sisters, and for the attention of her mother. Unfortunately, 
the competitive spirit resulting fitted ill with her puritanical upbringing. 
Her entry into ‘society’ naturally increased such conflicts—perhaps 
especially so as she was not a marked success. Beatrice’s reaction was 
characteristic; she spurned ‘society’, and isolated herself from it. In 
part such a reaction was personal—but it was also typical of the in- 
security and loss of certainty, the ‘consciousness of sin’ in Beatrice’s 
terminology, that characterized the’ Victorian upper middle classes 
consequent upon their being confronted with the social problems 
represented by unions and poverty.” 

Once Beatrice had rejected the life in ‘society’ that might have been 
hers, she was forced to ‘search for a creed’. She considered becoming a 
novelist, was courted ‘by Joseph Chamberlain, investigated various 
religous beliefs and visited Rome; all to no avail; she found no certainty 


in art, the possibility of a political marriage ‘or religion.’ Her position ` 


was neatly summed up by the title of a novel by Emma Brooke: 


Beatrice’s internal conflicts had led to her isolation, to her becoming - 


A Superfluous Woman.? In each of her initial attempts to find a creed her 
personality, her vain ‘ego’ with its strident demands, had seemed to 
interfere. She was attracted ‘to the impersonal ideals of Buddhism 
precisely because she ‘distrusted human personality, whether I observed 
it at work in my own consciousness or in the behaviour of other people’.1° 
This attraction pointed the way to the future; she found her personal 
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salvation through arguing in favour of a ‘selfless’ world. ‘These argu- 
ments were arrived at when she became a social investigator; the 


4 personal motivation for going amongst the poor is quite manifest in her 


diaries (though less so in her autobiographical account): 


One thing is clear to my mind, it is distinctly advantageous to us to go 
amongst the poor. We can get from them an experience of life which 
is novel and interesting; the study of their lives and surroundings 
gives us the facts wherewith we can attempt to solve the social 
problem; contact with them develops on the whole our finer qualities, 
disgusting us with our false and worldly application of men and 
things and educating in us a thoughtful benevolence.1! 


It must, moreover, be emphasized that in these years she held very 
conventionally conservative political views believing that ‘the masses’ 
were unfit to rule and needed the guidance of their superiors. 

Beatrice justified this call for a selfless world as necessary for the 
‘health’ of the social organism. This mysterious entity allowed her, 
in effect, to merge the solution of her own problems with the curing of 
society’s diseases; she remained, in other words, notably wedded to 
idiosyncratic personal values but camouflaged them beneath a veneer 
of scientific necessity. She went so far as to recommend religious 
observances in the cause of that ‘mental hygiene’ that would create a 
suitably selfless moral climate. She was intensely sure of her convictions 
and considered herself ‘the true Socialist through my willingness to 
sacrifice the individual to the community’ .12 

It was the belief that she could cure the diseases of the social organism 
that led her to socialism, and to Sidney Webb. She was naturally 
attracted by Sidney’s contribution to Fabian Essays which firmly 
stressed the organic nature of society. Ifa clash arose between individual 
and society, Sidney believed, as did Beatrice, that the interests of the 
community should be upheld; moreover, higher individualism could. 
only be reached in social service. The ‘perfect and fitting development 
of each individual’, Sidney noted with his special brand of impenet- 
rable optimism, was in ‘the best possible way, of his function within the 
great machine’.13 

The organic analogy was of particular use to the Webbs in allowing 
them to develop a rather personal theory of democracy. The essence 
of this lay in the argument that each should do what he was ‘suited 
for’; hence the officers of society were not to be controlled by devices 
such as the rotation of offices which falsely implied that all were 
capable of doing every job. Rather the Webbs argued in favour of 
great increases in the powers of representatives; they also wished to 
create large spheres in which experts would have a say.14 

Where did this leave the electors? In general they thought that 
there would be an increasing ‘subordination ... of the person who 
cannot to the person who can’.15 Such a future obviously was such 
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as Beatrice wished for since it was selfless and free from conflict, 
Nevertheless, democracy was formally defended. The Webbs considered 
democracy morally right, and, crucially, tactically necessary since the 
people would obey more dutifully rulers they considered to be their 
own. Further, democracy was useful in providing information from 
electors about the effects of legislation; such information was necessary 
for successful planning. These arguments might seem to safeguard 
democracy; in fact, the realities of politics led to a constant diminishing 
of the area of popular control. 

For the trouble with the Webbs’ argument for the efficiency of the 
social organism was in what it’ presumed. Limiting the role of the 
electors largely to that of providing information about the effects of 
legislation presumed initial agreement about social aims; only with 
such agreement could the skills of the expert come into full play. This 
initial consensus of aims underlies even their best work; in Industrial 
Democracy, for example, they noted that: l 


It is an even more unique attribute of democracy that it is always 
taking the mind of the individual off his own narrow interests and 
immediate concerns, and forcing him to give his thought and leisure, 
not to satisfying his own desires, but to considering the needs and 
desires of his fellows ... The working of democratic institutions 
means, therefore, one long training in enlightened altruism.16 


They continued to note approvingly that in ‘the fully developed state, 
the Citizen will be always minding other people’s business’.17 Un- 
fortunately for the Webbs, the realities of politics proved that people 
were ‘selfish’, did not agree about the aims of politics and were suspicious 
of experts, f 

The Webbs first became’ aware of the intractable ‘selfishness’ of the 
political world in the 18g0’s when their hopes of becoming the intel- 
lectual power-house behind such figures as Tom Mann were quickly 
dashed. This disillusion led. to an increasing distrust of the ‘average 
sensual man’ which can be seen most clearly in the Minority Report on 
The Poor Law. In 1904 Beatrice had written to her sister of her plans 
to form a ‘Philosophy of Government’ in which the gaoler would occupy 
a prominent place; a regimen would be ‘devised by the most cold- 
blooded scientific expert wholly absorbed in the intellectual problem of 
getting erring mortals into the right state of body and mind’.18 This . 
was an accurate foretaste of the plans arrived at through serving on the 
Poor Law Commission. Considerable powers of compulsory treatment 
were given to the relieving officer and the category of those to be con- 
sidered a ‘public nuisance’, and thus liable to detention, was vastly 
increased. Democratic initiative was also attacked through the proposed 
practice of funding local programmes through ‘grants-in-aid’ from che 
central government; these were to be awarded only when the experts 
had decided that things were being run efficiently.19 It was not surpris~ 
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ing that the Webbs judged any attempt to allow the individual to choose 
his doctor for himself with horror; they preferred doctors to be assigned, 
` and wished to establish a means of checking up that treatment was 
followed.?0 It is not hard to understand why a Liberal government re- 
jected their proposals. 

It is easy to see what such élitism represented. Beatrice had suffered 
as a ‘superfluous woman’, and naturally enjoyed the thought of enjoying 
status as the ‘doctor’ to society’s ills. Flitism held a similar function for 
Sidney. This élitism led the Webbs to adopt a role in politics that is best 
characterized as that of the intellectual as expert. Its rationale was 
simple. Information provided to those at the centre of politics, the 
powerful and influential who inhabited the world of Westminster and 
Whitehall, would provide influence on the simple supposition that 
knowledge was power, and, more precisely, that knowledge of the 
‘social organism’ entailed an irrevocable logic that would lead to 
socialism. Hence the Webbs were happy to act as permeators of other 
parties in the belief that knowledge was neutral and disinterested. This 
approach betrays an unconscionable ignorance of politics. Political life 
- is concerned with choices between different images of society; knowledge 
is usually an aid to realizing such images, not an independent variable 
in its own right. Moreover, ‘politics’ extends beyond those activities 
in central London that the Webbs sought to influence, and what is 
enacted at the centre can depend on pressure exerted from the provinces 
and from larger social movements. Hence it is not surprising to see that 
the Webbs’. forays into political life gained little success. When their 
proposals for Poor Law reform had been rejected they left for a world 
tour in disillusion; their work in reconstituting the Labour Party will 
be considered after contrasting their role with that adopted by Tawney. 
But one thing is clear already. The near automatic relationship 
` between intellectual and labour movement posited by Bottomore 
vastly oversimplifies the picture; the Webbs were classic examples of 
isolated intellectuals, as the élitism of their thought shows. 

Tawney’s world is strikingly different from that of the Webbs. In the 
years before the First World War he kept a Commonplace Book in which 
he worked out his basic beliefs; the most important of these he de- 
scribed thus: 


The essence of all morality is this: to believe that every human 
being is of infinite importance, and therefore that no consideration 
of experience can justify the oppression of one by another. But to 
believe this it is necessary to believe in God. To estimate men simply 
by their place in the social order is to sanction the sacrifice of man 
to that order.?1 


This is eloquently expressed, but is not in itself much more than the 
staple of many previous Christian Socialists. Tawney’s significance lay 
in the interaction of such principles with the experience he gained 
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through early involvement with the labour movement—in particular 
through the work he did in adult education. 

The Webbs had had a very clear concept of education and had 
played a part in supporting the Education ‘Act of 1902. They wished 
to provide a ‘ladder of opportunity’ that would cream off the best 
talent and enable it to be developed for its purpose in thesocial organism. 
This was neatly summed up by Sidney in 1900 when he told Graham 
Wallas that he considered it an advantage for the ordinary man not to 
be educated above his station.22 Tawney’s attitude was different,.and 
he defended a different concept thus: 


The idea of social solidarity which is the contribution of the working 
class to the social conscience of our age has its educational as well 
as its economic application., What it implies is not merely la carrière 
ouverte aux talents, indispensable though that is, but égalité de fait, 
not simply equality of opportunity but universality of provision. ?3 


Tawney put his views into practice by playing a large part in the 
Workers’ Educational Association, becoming their first tutor in 1908. 
Tawney claimed to have been educated in his classes, and it is 
impossible to exaggerate their importance to his intellectual develop- 
ment. Three factors were involved. First, the sense of equality in the 
classes was a realization of his Christian principles in action; the 
classes were fellowship in action. Secondly, the} classes gave him a 
feeling of usefulness. The Webbs were socially isolated and hence tended 
to produce theories designed to enhance their social position; similarly 
their political practice saw them ceaselessly trying to court influence, 
to escape feelings of impotence and powerlessness. The third point is 
closely related to this, and is best stated as a paradox. Tawney’s very 
involvement enabled him to function-better as a political intellectual— 
and this despite our somewhat simple notions of ‘value-freedom’. The 
knowledge that he had a social role to fulfil meant that Tawney could 
appreciate the necessity for abstract moralizing, for adopting a role best 
described as that of the intellectual as moralist. His arguments for the 
necessity of acting as moralist will benoted below, but we canimmediately 
see how far they contrast with the role adopted by the Webbs. The 
latter disliked their isolated position so much that they could never see 
the use of, nor had the time for, acting as social moralists. The W.E.A., 
the crucial mediating organization in England between intellectual 
and labour movement, gave Tawney enough confidence to refrain 
from seeking to influence all and sundry in the manner of Mrs Webb. 
It is this element of involvement that helped Tawney towards a more 
_realistic view of political life that is the element of truth in Bottomore’s 
and Mills’s assertions. 
Tawney’s experience in the W.E.A. conditioned all his work there- 
after. Most obviously, he became an advocate of an extension of 
educational facilities to all who wished to make use of them. The 
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Webbs often gave the impresssion of wishing to politicize education, to 
use it as a means of social reform; Tawney was content to leave education 

q alone, but wished to extend its availability. Education was valuable in 
Tawney’s eyes since it increased the spiritual independence of the 
individual and thus acted as a motive force for political change. 
People needed to think for themselves, especially working people who 
could all too easily be taken in by false idols of the rich: 


No one who has taken part for long in any social movement can 
fail to realize that large numbers of those engaged in such move- 
< ments are not infrequently enslaved to the very system which 

ostensibly they are struggling to overthrow. If they are not actually 
- defeated before the battle begins, they too often collapse when the 
* crisis comes, through the lack of a firm body of convictions to guide 
and sustain them. But no class is good enough to do its thinking for 
another; and, if the workers of the country are to be effectivein action, 
they must first be independent in mind.34 


y _ Tawney’s emphasis on the necessity of ‘a firm body of convictions’ 
for a strong social movement takes us to the core of his political views. 
In 1919 he criticized the doctrine of permeation in his Commonplace Book. 


What we have got to do fist of all is to change those assumptions 
or principles. This is where I think the Fabians are inclined to go 
4 wrong. They seem to think that you can trick statesmen into a good 
course of action, without changing their principles, and that by 
» taking sufficient thought society can add several cubits to its stature. 
It can’t, so long as it lives on the same spiritual diet.25 


, The argument is at once ethical and political; indeed he is saying that 
“ ethics are necessary to political change. This placed the whole dis- 
cussion outside the realm of Webbian experts. He noted, for example, 

u that ‘the problem of distribution is not a question of quality, but of 
proportion (i.e. not of comfort, but of justice)’.26 The conception of 
justice that Tawney argued for is not relevant here; suffice it to say 

« that his thought is democratic in its belief that a greater measure of 
personal independence could be obtained through an increase in social 
equality. 

» “Tawney was quite clear about what he was trying to achieve. 

He saw his role as that of a moralist, a role that he thought had a 

“" negative and a positive duty attached: 


The temptation of democratic politics is to have one ear totheground, 
to follow whatever may be the fashion of the moment, to repeat cur- 
rent cant, to yield to popularity and publicity mongering. Nonsense 
~  Yemains nonsense and clap-trap clap-trap, however loud and 
numerous the voices which chant their incantation. In this sphere 
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bad money drives out good... . The (positive) duty is equally plain, 
All serious political movements rest on a foundation of reasoned 
conviction. This, foundation is laid by conscientiousness and often 
dull work which does not bring an immediate return in the shape of 
formule by which one can ‘acquire -a reputation of -brilliance or 
audacity. The . . . duty of the intellectual is . . . to.master it... 27 


Tawney’s rationale has an obvious logical cogency, and it has received 
some negative sociological evidence from Michael Mann’s Consciousness 
and Action in the Western Working Class; western working classes have 
rarely made the most of moments when radical change was possible 
through the Jack of ‘reasoned convictions’.28 Furthermore, studies 
of the American intellectual suggest that it has been precisely the 
refusal to adopt the role of the moralist that has led to the limited 


influence exerted by reforming -intellectuals.2® It is, however, also — 


possible to point-to some positive and suggestive evidence indicating 
that the role adopted by Tawney has led him to- infiuence the Labour 
Party considerably. 


Before this can be done it is essential to counter a historical myth— , 


that, albeit the Webbs had little influence before the First War, they 
nevertheless gained a great deal through virtually creating the Labour 
Party in 1917-18 in their own image. It is well-known that the Webbs 
had scorned the Labour Representation Committee, and the myth of 
the “Webbian’ Labour Party (and, for some, the “Webbian’ world in 


which we live®) rests on the belief that Sidney’s part in drafting and j 


promoting Clause 4 gave the ideology that it lacked before, and that he 
created a special niche for political intellectuals and experts within the 
party. The Webbs themselves believed this to be their achievement, and 
it reflects their belief that intellectuals, secure in the corridors of 


power, would provide information that would inevitably lead to the e 


world they desired.1 f 

© R. McKibbin’s Evolution of the Labour Party places us in a position to 
deal with these questions at the expense of the historical orthodoxy. 
Clause 4 must be considered in the context of the struggle within the 
party at the time between the unions and the independent socialist 
societies. The unions had come to distrust the socialist societies as a 
result of their association with middle-class membership and opposition 


to the war. In 1917-18 they gained the upper hand in the party through 4 


having the rules of election to the national executive changed; before 
1917 the socialist societies had been guaranteed some places, but under 
the new rules the block votes of the unions could decide who was to 
control.the party. This was the key struggle at the time, and Clause 4 
was a mere sop thrown to the Fabians on the off chance that there was 
some electoral appeal in their trust in workers ‘by hand and brain’. 
Importantly, the Independent Labour Party members concerned with 
reorganization realized all along that what counted was the power to 
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decide the executive, not inoperative intentions. In this context the 
‘achievement’ of Clause 4 looks rather small.32 

ký The unions’ influence could also be seen at work in the way in which 
they tamed the Advisory Committees which the Webbs had expected 
to funnel expertise into the fledgling party. These had been duly 
established in 1918, and they provided an enormous amount of in- 
formation in the following years. They also managed to retain a con- 

_- siderable degree of independence. This led to conflict within the party 
' during the first Labour Government. The Agriculture Affairs Com- 
, mittee decided to send a deputation to N. E. Buxton urging that he 
> include agricultural workers within the new insurance provisions. This 

sort of initiative was surely exactly what the Webbs had in mind in the 
A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain when they 
i spoke of ‘a stream of reports’ that would come from ‘disinterested 
a experts’.38 However, the General Council of the T.U.C. was consider- 
‘ably angered, not so much by the proposal itself which they approved, 
but by the precedent it seemed to create of outside bodies initiating 
policy. On April 23 they resolved that the committees should not 
- decide on questions of policy unless the authority of the executives was 
first given. This view eventually became official policy.34 In effect, then, 
the hopes of the Webbs were proved groundless; when the ‘workers by 
brain’ tried to move from a passive role as researcher to an active one 
trying to influence the direction of policy, they were immediately sat 

, Upon. 

\ “The Webbs’ optimistic hopes were thus defeated, and after the 
-> débâcle of 1931 they transferred many of their affections to the ‘scientific’ 
_ régime in Russia. This in turn points to a larger consideration—that 

thevalues that the Webbs cherished (Puritanism, efficiency, organization) 
have not become dominant in our society. When eventually a system 

“of welfare provision was established its ‘free’ provisions horrified 

Mrs Webb who considered that it would create a paradise for the work 
shy.85 Similarly with Mrs Webb’s strictures on the sex-ridden and 
selfish works of Lawrence and Huxley;36 it is hard to see her as any- 
thing but ill at ease in modern Britain. 

., _ The Webbs’ failure is easy to understand. They continued to think 

' that they could influence through providing information at the top. 

Tawney stands in obvious contrast. He realized that the involvement 
> of the unions in the Labour Party was essentially negative and mostly 
concerned with the protection of certain liberties. Nevertheless, as a 

* democratic socialist, he valued the mass membership but realized 

~ that the task of an intellectual was to create conviction within a larger 

movement that could then dictate what would happen at the centre of 
the political stage. 
It is notoriously hard to measure intellectual influence. Nevertheless 

q there are signs that the logic of Tawney’s approach did lead to his having 

a considerable impact; hence the role of the intellectual as moralist 
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has. consequently a great deal to recommend it.: A recent survey of: 
Labour members of parliament shows that Tawney is still a recognized 
influence whilst the Webbs have been forgotten.8? The success of 
Equality can be seen both in the evasions of the status quo and, perhaps, 
in' the marked interest in equality shown by the English labour move- 
ment in contrast to its European counterparts. There is certainly a 
resonance between the ideas of Tawney. and the principles of univer- 
sality that was partially enshrined by the reforms’of the 1945 govern- 
ment; it is not too far-fetched to suggest that reforms were made 
possible by a certain climate’ of social values. Tawney certainly con- 
tributed tothatclimate; Religion-and the Rise of Capitalism was a much-read. 
early Penguin Paperback, and he is said to have influenced a whole 
generation of trade union ‘leaders through the W.E.A.%8 Finally, 
we may note that Tawney’s belief that change depended on conviction 
has, often, received backing from the history of the Labour Party 
in office; although the 1924 government, for example, was extremely 
well-informed, this did not lead to any particular noticeable socialist 
purpose.88 ; 

Since 1945 there have, of course, been changes inside the Labour 
Party, but it is doubtful if these have changed the fundamental character 
of the Party. Certainly socialism depends on the spread of convictions. 
The alternatives facing intellectuals are certainly the same; they can 
become experts or moralists. In the last decade an important pressure 
group, The Child Poverty Action Group, has begun to move from the 


role of expert to that of moralist. John Veit Wilson, a member of the - 
group, reviewing Atkinson’s Poverty in Britain and the Reform: of Social 


Security, noted that: . 


Like any good academician, his reserved view is that before we act 
‘we need information. To find out the nature and extent of poverty, 
perhaps—but do we need it to act against government inconsist- 
ency 24 


His question is representative of the feelings of many of his colleagues 
who realized that the information provided to governments was not 
acted upon since there existed no larger constituency to back up 
research findings and policy proposals. Another member of the group, 
Peter Townsend, has recently argued that ‘democratic socialist govern- 
ments must depend on favourable trends in social values’.41 This is a 
recognition of the practicality of the role of moralist for reforming 
political intellectuals, ` 

In conclusion the main arguments of thispaper may be summarized. 
The well-nigh automatic involvement of intellectuals with labour move- 
ments suggested by Bottomore has been seen to be too simplistic; the 
Webbs show all the typical characteristics of isolated intellectuals. How- 
ever, there are elements of truth in his analysis since certain intellectuals 
have indeed become involved in the labour movement; adult education. 
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has played a very important role'asa mediating link betwéen intellectual 
and labour movement. Further, Bottomore is correct in suggesting that 
involvement, proved ' beneficial to intellectuals. Isolation and con- 
sequent fears of social ineffectiveness haunted the Webbs and led them 
to produce élitist political theories. Tawney’s involvement removed 
such fears, and obviated the necessity for similar élitism. The demo-. 
cratic stance of intellectuals involved with the labour movement is 
morally commendable in its own right. Sociologically more important is 
the considerable impact Tawney had on the labour movement through 
acting as a social moralist. This was explained in -terms of the socio- 
logical sense of his approach to politics; he realized that political 
change depended on the ‘push’ exerted’ by political movements and 
that the force of such a ‘push’ is generated in part by ‘reasoned con- 
victions’. Hence, the role of political intellectual as moralist may also be 
recommended on grounds of effectiveness. It would obviously be of 
little help to define ‘intellectual’ in such a way as to exclude the Webbs. 
Nevertheless, this paper has suggested that, at the least, in their im- 
mediate search for power and influénce, the Webbs abandoned that 
social moralizing that may be described as the central part of the voca- 
tion of being an intellectual. 
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A voluntarist model of organization: 
the Maoist version and its critique 


I 
, Tae, i 
Thé Communist Chinese Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution of 
1966 will probably be considered in socialist history to be as mysterious 
or significant as the Paris Commune of 1871. The Chinese communists 
have called the Cultural revolution ‘the Second Revolution’, claiming 
it has made a marked and decisive step towards communism. The 
. interpretation and assessment of the cultural revolution is by no means 
clear or,conclusive, but one thing that stands out rather clearly is that 
it has captivated the enthusiasm and intellectual curiosity of students of 
China, Marxist and non-Marxist. The study of the Chinese cultural 
revolution must be approached at two analytically distinct levels: 
actual and symbolic. The actual level deals with the concrete, historical 
_-cultural revolution which appears as a mixture of real politik, violence 
. oad romantic sentimentalism; the symbolic level deals with the his- 
tical and cultural significance of the cultural revolution which may 
- wanscend its subjective irrationality. 
This paper is mainly addressed to one of the most important aspects 
- of the cultural revolution at the second symbolic level. One of the most 
‘significant legacies of the cultural revolution is its anti-bureaucratism. 
Indeed, the whole revolution can be viewed as a movement of the 
ruled masses against the ruling bureaucratic establishment. The cul- 
tural revolution was the product of Mao Tse-tung’s ingenious use of his 
' personal charisma in mobilizing the romantic idealism and revolution- 
ary dynamism of the third generation, the red guards, in order to engage 
‘them in all-out war with the Liu Shao-chi-led party-state apparatuses. 
ABy the eve of the cultural revolution, Communist China had witnessed 
a process of bureaucratization, as anticipated by Weber in his work on 
- socialism. Mao’s intervention was a kind of charismatic breakthrough 
` from the bureaucratic routinization. During the initial stage of cultural 
revolution, the party-state apparatuses were indiscriminately attacked. 
Party-charisma was stripped off overnight. What emerged in its place 
" was a ‘charismatic bureaucracy’ in which the charismatic leader, Mao, 
, developed a direct dialogue with his disciples, the millions of red guards. 
P Asa result, a fanatical mass activism and romantic spontaneity replaced 
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the party bureaucratism. In a way, Gouldner and Horowitz are correct ~. 
in saying ‘the protection of the Chinese Revolution is no longer to be ` 
the exclusive duty of the “vanguard party”, but rather the people asa | 
whole’.2 If the proletariat was the ‘universal class’ for Marx, as the | a 
bureaucracy was for Hegel, and Lenin may be said to have freed him- 
self from the ‘proletarian myth’ and made the party the ‘tangible 
embodiment of political class-consciousness’ of the proletariat, one can | 
see that now Mao has unmistakably discredited the “party myth’ in 
favour of ‘the masses’. But ‘the masses’ are not the same thing as the 
proletariat; rather the term designates an amorphous category of people 
who are underprivileged whether in social, economic or cultural senses. 
They are the ‘poor’ and ‘blank’; the intangible embodiment of rev- 
olutionary virtue. To put the matter in perspective, although this 
Chinese anti-bureaucratism was situated in a particular historical time 
and space, its anti-bureaucratic ideology was immediately echoed by a 
significant number of Western intellectuals, especially those who had 
lost their trust in ‘Soviet Marxism’ or who were intrigued by the themes! ° 
of counter-culture and one dimensional man. Indeed, one can claim ' 
that the Chinese ideology of anti-bureaucratism has taken on a life of | 
its own; it has gained a transcultural and transnational significance. ‘ 
Some Western students of socialism have elevated the cultural revolu- | 
tion to a paradigm of the transition of socialism;$ while others, pro- , 
foundly taken with the voluntarism, spontaneity and egalitarianism - 
embedded in its anti-bureaucratism, have. made a case for its applic- 
ability to the West.* That Western intellectuals enthusiastically embrace 
the anti-bureaucratic ideology is no surprise, for the Westerners have 
long been haunted by the shadow of bureaucratic monster and the ~ 
problem of bureaucracy or organization has become a question of | 
paramount importance for students of democracy and revolution. It is 
no exaggeration to say that, in the past decade or so in the West, both “ 
‘academic sociologists’ and Marxist sociologists alike have been busily ( 
engaged in a dialogue with the ghosts of Weber and Marx on bureau- + 
cracy and ‘alienation’. The Chinese cultural revolution with its anti- `: 
-bureaucratic idealism and activism arrived at the very moment when ; 
Western intellectuals were. eagerly searching for an alternative to the, 
bureaucratic ‘capitalism’ of the West or the bureaucratic ‘socialism’ of y 
the East. And the Chinese Communist way of attacking bureaucracy \ 
certainly cannot fail to kindle their intellectual interest. However, to a 
attack or smash the bureaucracy i is one thing; to find an alternative - 
form of organization is another altogether. What I attempt to do in the '. 
following pages is to present an analytical picture of the ideal of 
revolutionary organization put forward by Mao Tse-tung and his z 
followers (hereafter called Maoist), and thereafter present a critique f` 
ofit. 
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The revolutionary organization model articulated by Maoists during 
and after the cultural revolution can well be called a voluntaristic 
model. Analytically, it can be discussed in two separate parts: organ- 
izational ideologies and organizational structure. 


A. MAOIST ORGANIZATIONAL IDEOLOGIES 


The legitimacy or raison d’étre of organization, according to Maoists, 
lies solely in the fact that it is ‘to serve the people’. The word ‘people’ as 
a concept is as amorphous as the word ‘mass’; in the context of organ- 
ization it refers to the personnel who are situated at the bottom of the 
organizational hierarchy or to the clientele who are members of the 
proletariat or external-proletariat (peasantry). To serve the people 
does not mean ‘to serve everybody’. The latter attitude is criticized as 
Liu’s revisionist ideology of organization.. The concept of organizational 
autonomy is totally alien to Maoists who believe that any organization 
is an organic part of the society of which the ultimate goal is the attain- 
ment of communism. Therefore, all organizations should always be 
subjected to the scrutiny of the masses. Indeed, Mass-line ideology 
which is the general ideology for the whole societal system, is upheld as 
a special ideology for organization. The ‘mass’ is conceived of as the 
sacred source of organizational power. It is emphatically stressed that 
organization is rational only when it is beneficial to the masses; only 
rational organization is capable of generating the initiative and positive 
spirit of the cadres as well as the masses. Any organization, even if it is a 
‘legal’ one, if it is judged not beneficial to the masses, is therefore 
‘illegitimate’ and should be transformed. The ultimate court of appeal 
for the validity of organizational legitimacy is in the hands of the masses. 
Maoists have an unreserved faith in the wisdom of the masses (in the 
words of Maoists, ‘the mean is the wisest’); they criticize Liuists for 
committing error in advocating the theory that ‘the masses are back- 
ward’.6 Unconditionally, Maoists proclaim that it is not good enough 
to have the masses participating in the decision-making process, the 
masses should be in a position to supervise and control the organization, 
or in their words, ‘to be in charge and to be the master’.? 

Maoists seem to think that the touchstone of socialism is not the 
socialization of the means of production as such, but the domination 
and control by the producers over the conditions and products of their 
work.8 The Maoists strategy of attacking bureaucratism is more con- 
cerned with Weber’s ‘means of administration’ than with Marx’s ‘means 
of production’.® Accordingly, Maoist strategy is a political one which 
is crystallized in the slogan ‘politics takes command’ as a supreme 
principle applying to all types of organization, be it the Tachai produc- 
tion brigade, the Taching Oil Field, the Anshan Iron and Steel Mill, or 
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the May 7 Cadre School, etc. The ideology of ‘Politics takes command’ 
is sharpened when it is put forward as a contrasting ideology to the 
so-called Liuist ‘Politics-may-do-harm-to-other-functions’.1° For Mao-: 
ists, politics is the ‘soul’ of organizational life. They are in effect saying that 
the superstructure of politics can affect the economic infrastructure. 

Thus what is distinctive of Maoist Marxism is not the fact that it 
relativizes the economic deterministic view of so-called mature Marx- 
ism" but the fact that it absolutizes the theoretical place of politics, 
pointing to a kind of political-determinism. 

At this juncture, an important theoretical note is needed. The 
Maoist emphasis on ‘human will’ as all-powerful is well known to 
students of Maoism (Mao himself once wrote, “The Subjective creates 
the Objective’), but the power of ‘human will’, or ‘the subjective’, can 
only be effectuated through the masses’ action. It is the will of the 
masses which can become a ‘material force’, once they have seized the 
‘revolutionary thought’.18 The will of the masses must be expressed in 
the form of political activism. What I wish to make clear is that Maoist 
subjectivism ‘or voluntarism must be linked to the masses’ political 
activism. The Maoist slogan ‘Politics takes command’ can be best 
understood as the ‘Masses take command’. 

The Maoist ideology of organization not only legitimizes politics but 
also gives a prominent place to the role of conflict. For Maoists, organ- 
ization is basically a ‘contradictory structure’.4% Mao’s concept of 
‘continued revolution’ is based upon his fundamental conviction that 
contradiction is universal and will continue to exist even under socialism 
and communism.!4 Maoists believe that organization, being a contra- 
dictory structure, is inevitably conducive to conflict; furthermore, 
Maoists are not only realistic enough to see that conflict in organization 
is ubiquitous, but they also unabashedly advocate the ‘function’ and 
desirability of conflict. Mass-struggle is believed to be the organiza- 
tional weapon of the masses. The most popular phrase of Mao Tse-tung 
during the cultural revolution was ‘Revolution is without guilt; re- 
bellion is justified’. There is no mention of the possible dysfunctional side 
of conflict, instead people are urged to adopt unequivocally a ‘correct’ 
ideological perspective in order to deal with the problem of organiza- 
tion or management; this is the ‘Splitting one into two’ perspective. 
This perspective of conflict is contrasted with the Liuist ‘Integrating 
two into one’ perspective which is, according to Maoists, based upon 
the false idea of ‘the end of class conflict’ .16 


B. MAOIST ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


During and after the cultural revolution, a new type of organization 
was established in the various cities and provinces to replace the state 


and party apparatuses. The new type of organization was named by _ 
Mao Tse-tung ‘the Revolutionary Committee’ which should be based ' 
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on ‘the principle of Three-in-one combination’.16 ‘Three-in-one com- 
bination’ as an organizational principle may mean different things in 
different concrete contexts. It may mean a combination of people 
belonging to different age groups (both generational and chronological 
age), i.e., the old, the middle-aged and the young; it may also mean a 
combination of people representing the opinion and interests of dif- 
ferent sections or units of the organization, ¢.g. administrative cadres, 
technicians, and the masses (such as workers, peasants and students). 
For Maoists, ‘the Three-in-one combination’ is a revolutionary power 
structure of organization. It can best be seen as a decision-making 
structure which allows multi-perspectives of different organizational 
units, vertical as well as horizontal, to be expressed through the parti- 
cipation of their representatives. 

This revolutionary ideal organization advocated by Maoists shows 


a strikingly anti-Weberian stance. Its most salient features can be 


analysed as follows: 


(a) Anti-Hierarchicalism: Maoists advocate a simplification of the 
organizational structure. The rigid graded system is attacked for 
being detrimental to vertical communication, and conducive to buck 
passing (or in their words, ‘kicking the ball’). Most serious of all, a 
minute hierarchical control system will stifle the energy and initiative 
of the masses.1? 
(b) Anti-Functional Specialization: For Maoists, some division of 
labour is necessary, but they are dead against a mechanistic com- 
partmentalization of work. Moreover, the division of labour is not 
supposed to be understood as entailing divided responsibility, or in 
their words, ‘labour may be divided, but not a family divided’. In the 
Maoist view, everyone should ‘take care of everything’ within the 
organization. Maoists give no recognition to the concept of role- 
differentiation; those who advocate departmental specialization or 
role-specialization are accused of Liuist departmentalism.18 
(c) Anti-Expertness:. The issue of ‘redness versus expertness’ is a 
familiar one. Maoists do not tolerate the viewpoint that technological 
decision or management should rest in the hands of experts. That 
knowledge and information which is not shared. by the masses is re- 
pudiated as ‘expert mysticism’, ‘white-expert road’, and ‘technology 
firstism’.1° Basically, the so-called ‘expert line’ is viewed as antitheti- 
cal to ‘the mass line’, and therefore it is by definition a serious 
ideological blunder, alluded to as the ‘Liuist line’.2° 
(d) Anti-Administrative Professionalism: Maoists have an article of 
faith that any person dissociating himself from direct manual produc- 
tion is bound to set himself apart from the masses, thereby inadver- 
tently leading towards bureaucratism. Without exception, Maoists 
insist, all the administrative leadership must take part directly in 
vthe productive processes, allowing no one ‘sitting in the office’, or 
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‘moving his mouth but not his hands’. This policy is said to be able 
to prevent administrators, cadres from becoming a new bureaucratic 
class.*2 ' ae a at 
(e) Anti-Administrative Routinization: Owing to their faith in mass 
spontaneity and mass activism .as the ultimate source of organiza- 
tional rationality, Maoists:are driven to the logical conclusion that 
all institutional constraints are fundamentally repressive mechanisms 
' for the masses. Therefore, the masses are encouraged to change the 


organizational rules or regulations as they see fit. Liuist revisionism È 


is severely criticised here for having planted the poisonous grass of 
‘institutional determinism’,#4 and to have advocated the autonomous 
function of regulations. ' 


Thus Maoists put forward two. diametrically opposed models of 
organization. One is good, revolutionary and socialist, the other is evil, 
reactionary, and revisionist. The inescapable inference is that whereas 
the repudiated so-called ‘Liuist revisionist model’ is very Weberian in 
nature, the theoretical model Maoists cherish is, in essence, that of a 
mass-directed organization, emphasizing mass spontaniety, mass activism 
and placing the roles of power, politics and conflict in a prominent 
position. ae f 

The Maoist mass-directed model originates from Mao Tse- 8 
concept of ‘Two participations’: i.e., ‘Cadres’ participation in produc- 
tion, workers’ participation in administration’.?8 In the last few years, 
Maoists have been trying to ‘operationalize this concept of “Two 


participations’ by means of two participatory management ‘systems. ; 


I shall discuss them in ‘turn as follows: 


(a) Role-Shifting System: The idea of the role-shifting system is that 


A 


G 


‘leaders of organizations are required to go down to the bottom of the ~ 


hierarchy of organization to assume the role of the led (i.e. masses), 
either periodically or regularly. This idea is obviously derived from 
the famous slogan, ‘from the masses, to the masses’. Maoists are con- 
vinced that ‘all correct leadership is necessarily: from the masses, to 
the masses’. Accordingly, in Maoist jargon the leaders are required 
to ‘squat at a spot’ (tun tien)’ at the base of organization, and 
thus themselves become members of the masses for a certain. length 
of time. This is what is meant by the phrase: ‘To be'a soldier in order! 
to be an officer’.26 Sociologically speaking, the idea behind this system 
is to enable the leaders to develop a capacity to empathize with the 
perspective and world-outlook of the led. Maoists believe that 
through this role-shifting arrangement, the status-difference between 
the superordinates and the subordinates willbe minimized,. if not 
. eliminated, and the pathological phenomena of bureaucratism such 
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as ‘mandarin spirit’, ‘aristocracy arrogance’ and ‘commandism’ will £ 
4 


not prevail. Furthermore; through close contact with the masses, 
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- taking roots among the masses, the leaders will not, according to the 
Maoists, forget their revolutionary ‘origin and their socialist spirit 

will remain unchanged forever. . 3 
(b) Group-Based Decision-Making System: Maoists are critical of 
any type of élitist-orientated organization; they discredit the ‘One- 
man management system’ and the ‘Expert-run-the-factory theory’ as 
part of the Liuist revisionist managerial ideology.2* The slogan of 
‘big democracy’ was launched with gréat fanfare during the cultural 
revolution. The so-called ‘big democracy’ is, to quote Maoist words, 
‘direct participation by the revolutionary masses in the running of 
the country and the enforcement of revolutionary supervision froni 
below over the organs of power at various levels’.2” In a context of 
organization, big democracy means ‘workers’ participation in admin- 
istration’. Maoists attack the authoritarian type of management by 

- calling it ‘One Voice Hall’ in which only the leader’s voice is heard; 
instead, they argue for a ‘Group Voice Hallas an ideal structure 
of decision-making.?® The ‘Group Voice Hall’ can be viewed as 
a group-based decision-making system in which every decision is 
reached only through collective discussion by the masses. In the 
group-based decision-making system the leader (cadre) is supposed 
to lead but not to command.29 


Apart from the role-shifting system and group-based decision-making 
system, other non-bureaucratic mechanisms have also been propagated 
by Maoists to ensure that ‘the Masses take command’. The mechanisms 
which have received much publicity are ‘Big Character Posters’ (i.e. 
workers may write a paper attacking their superior, which may be 
placed on the wall of the latter’s office), ‘Open-door rectification’ 
(i.e., the leader takes the initiative in inviting criticisms from his sub- 
ordinates), or the mass-supervised ‘Welcome Party’ (i.e., the masses 
invite their leader to attend a mass meeting at which he should be 
accountable and responsive to open accusations). 


II 


On the basis of the above description and analysis, one would have to 
say that Maoist organization is a downright mass-based organization. 
It is believed to be an organization of, for, and by the masses. From 
this point of view, Maoists can legitimately claim to be heirs of the 
Paris Commune. They have indeed revived the original concept of the 
Soviet, i.e., the organ of producers; and pursued a more radical form of 
‘Producers’ democracy’ than even the Yugoslav’s self-management 
system. Maoist ideas of “Three-in-one combination’ and ‘Group-based 
decision-making system’. are highly inviting, and their idea of ‘Role- 
shifting system’ is decisively revolutionary in character. Although there 
is doubt whether, in a complicated economic-technical organization the 
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running of which requires at least some expertise, every member of 
the organization could in fact take over control in turn, nevertheless, as 
Clegg puts it, ‘If it could exist (rotation of job), it would be a potential 
means of spreading both knowledge and power in factory’.2° Judging 
the potential of the Maoist model, one must admit that it has indeed 
provided a plausible counter-paradigm to Michels’ celebrated “Iron 
law of Oligarchy’. However, the Maoist model cannot be considered as 
a recipe for democracy in socialist societies. Democracy becomes prob- 
able, as most social scientists are convinced, only when there are socio- 
economic pluralisms in the macro-societal system.®! However, Maoists 
have unequivocably attacked the concept of pluralism as a bourgeois 
ideology and part of the reactionary theory of individualism.3? They 
uphold monism uncompromisingly; no thought deviating from Marx- 
ism-Leninism-Maoism is tolerated. We cannot help being reminded, 
therefore, of the words of Franz Marek, a leading Austrian Marxist, 
whose criticism of Yugoslav’s self-management, is equally applicable 
to Mao’s China: 
The Marxist critic attacks bourgeois representative democracy for 
stopping at the factory entrance, but the Yugoslavian experience 
shows that if autogestion—i.e., self-management—stops at the factory 
exit it will be greatly retarded and create the danger that the workers 
will again be subjected to a layer of technocrats and bureaucrats. 


As regards the question whether the Maoist model of organization is 
more conducive to economic modernization on which Mao’s China has 
placed a great emphasis the answer is, to say the least, very debatable 
and inconclusive. Maoist organization seems, at its face value, to be 
more suited to generating mass.enthusiam and initiative, thereby lead- 
ing to higher productivity. However, this has not been borne out by 
systematic study of its results. In the words of Martin Whyte, ‘... 
claims that China has found a route to modernization without bureau- 
cratization ... must be treated sceptically’.* It goes without saying 
that until more comprehensive and empirically-grounded work has been 
done, we cannot give our final verdict on this question. 

What is significant in the Maoist model is that it aims at coping with 
the more universal and generic problems of ‘means of administration’ 
of Weber, rather than the more specific and transient problems of 
‘means of production’ of Marx. Maoists are realistic enough to know 
that bureaucracy will continue to exist under socialism, and their 
paradigm for arresting bureaucratic power is an ultra-political one, 
that is, politicization of the means of administration or ‘Politics takes 
command’. And the ultimate test whether the bureaucratic power can 
be tamed depends solely.on one criterion: domination by the masses 
over the leaders. It may. well be said that the distinctive feature of 
‘Maoist Marxism lies in its attitude toward the masses. The Maoists’ 
unreserved, and fanatical faith in the masses is markedly different from 
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Lenin’s. Lenin believes that the socialist consciousness of the masses had 
to be introduced ‘from without’. To Lenin it is the party cadres who are 
‘the tangible embodiment of political class consciousness’, and the party 
‘must exist as an independent organization’, and should not give its 
‘unconditional willingness to implement the momentary desires of the 
masses’.3 For Lenin, if there is a conflict between the masses’ sponta- 
neity and the organization, then, the important question is how much 
mass spontaneity can organization endure—never the reverse. For 
Maoists, the question is exactly the reverse. Lenin’s attitude toward the 
masses is, in fact, not very different from that of Michels who sees them 
as immature and not self-governable,3? while the Maoist uncritical 
attitude is strikingly similar to that of Rosa Luxemburg who trusted 
only in the revolutionary potential of the masses and believed that only 
they could bring salvation to suffering mankind.38 At this juncture, we 
should point out that there is no lack of statements in Mao Tse-tung’s 
writings, especially those of the pre-cultural revolution period, which 
place considerable emphasis on the role of the Party and its cadres.®9 I 
am taking the view that Maoist ideas are not necessarily and always 
the same as those of Mao himself. Indeed, it is not too far-fetched to say 
that Mao might well have said, ‘I am not a Maoist’. However, it is 
unmistakably clear that the singular emphasis of both Mao and the 
Maoist literature since the cultural revolution is on the masses. Cer- 
tainly one can grant that the Maoist trust in mass spontaneity and the 
emphasis upon its creative effect in removing the constraints of institu- 
tions, is an antidote to the vulgarized version of ‘scientific Marxism’ 
which has a strong structural deterministic bent on the one hand, and 


' to Lenin’s (and more Stalin’s) version of the Party which treats the 


masses as merely passive entity on the other. Nevertheless, the Maoists’ 
implicit ‘psychological universalism’, which appears to believe that the 


* human will can overcome everything, makes their model of organiza- 


tion an ultra-voluntaristic one which utterly fails to comprehend how 
the processes of organization inevitably tend to constrain and shape 
men’s actions. Lukacs’ penetrating criticism of Luxemburg for her 
‘extravagant underestimation of organization’4° can equally apply to 
Maoists. The Maoist critique of the so-called Liuist model as ‘seeing 
only organization but not men’ may be correct, but the Maoists, too, 
can be criticized for ‘seeing only men but not organization’. The 
ıs Maoists’ belief that their scheme will necessarily lead to the achievement 
of a healthy and perfect organization in which individual spontaneity 
and organizational discipline will be kept in happy harmony is, to say 
the least, too romantic, if not downright science fiction. There is no 
denying the fact that Maoists have heroically tried to find ways to 
liberalize man from organization and to free the masses from bureau- 
cratism, but students of organization cannot afford to ignore the unin- 
, tended consequences of their ideological pronouncements. The Maoist 


* model which rests its ultimate legitimacy upon mass spontaneity and 
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unabashedly encourages the desirability of conflict has a high tendency 
toward organizational instability. There is no a priori reason to make 
believe that the Maoist model will necessarily lead in practice to a 
harmonious happy socialist organization,“ instead of to disorganization 
or even anarchy. It seems much more likely that the Maoist model 
implies both logically and empirically being in a permanent trap be- 
tween two extremisms: i.e., either, on the one hand, ultra-leftist anarch- 
ist violence of the masses against organization (as happened during the 
early stage of the cultural revolution) or, on the other hand, ultra- 

rightist disciplinism against the masses (the cultural revolution was 
brought to an end by the army). Thus it is not surprising to learn that 
Chinese Communist leaders two years ago tried hard to popularize the 
slogan ‘The Party Leads Everything’,4# and it is not unreasonable to 
expect that the Maoist theory of ‘continued revolution’ will probably 
issue in fact in a series of cycles of violent mass spontaneity followed by 


rigid bureaucratic disciplinism. 
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i ABSTRACT 


eG, 


This paper is an attempt to clarify the concept of cult and, in 
particular, an attempt toreplace the present predominantly empirical 
concept with one which more closely resembles an ideal type. The key 
to such a formulation is seen to lie in the identification of a distinctly 
cultic system of beliefs, which possess internal coherence and imply 
a particular form of social organization. Such a system is found in 
Troeltsch’s original description of ‘spiritual religion and Mysticism’ 
which is here presented as the ideal-typical cult religion. This form 
of belief is then shown as logically implying the existence of the 
mystic collectivity, whilst the cult, as this has been conventionally 
described, is relegated to the category of a primarily empirical 
construct. 


>v INTRODUCTION 
& 


: The need for a more adequate formulation of the concept of cult has 


become increasingly apparent.! Although the vague and unsatisfactory 
nature of this term has long been commented on, it has taken the 
renewed sociological interest in cults and cultic phenomena in the late 
sixties and early seventies? to highlight this deficiency. Attempts to 
remedy this through greater conceptual clarification have been made,? 
but it is still the case, as Wallis has observed, that ‘analytic effort 
directed at the cult has ... issued in little theoretical advance’.4 The 
aim of this paper is to identify the-problems which have prevented the 
successful formulation of a conceptually coherent concept of the cult 
sand to propose that analysis has so far failed to distinguish adequately 


> between the empirical construct of the cult and the ideal type concept of 
Te the mystic collectivity. 


In The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches,5 Troeltsch distinguished 


three main types ọf Christian thought and traced both their inter- 
connections and implications for social life up to the eighteenth century. 
His three types were church religion, sect religion and mysticism or 


an ‘spiritual and mystical religion’. The first two he identified with the 
w dichotomous forms of religious organization, the church and the sect, 
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whilst he described the third type as a form of anti-associational individu- 
alism which, although it did not lead to the formation of religious 
organizations in the conventional sense, might be the occasion for 
small, informal and transient groups. 

However, most studies of the cult derive their inspiration less from 
Troeltsch than from Howard Becker,® whose concept of the cult—a kind 
of quasi-group embodying an individualistic search for ecstatic experi- 
ence—did not so much violate Troeltsch’s. usage: as sever it from its 
close association with a particular form of religion. Whereas Troeltsch 
had been principally concerned with distinguishing systems of religious 
belief and demonstrating that each had distinctive sociological conse- 
quences, Becker was merely concerned to delineate types of religious 
organization. Thus, although there is a resemblance between their 
respective formulations, their manner of approach is very different. For 


Troeltsch the cult was merely a phenomenon contingent on mystical : 


religion, whilst for Becker a vague mysticism became a contingent 
feature of the cult. 

| Subsequent American sociologists broke entirely with Troeltsch’s 
original conception, dropping all references to mysticism and mystical 
religion, and indeed in some instances to religion of any kind, being 
content to specify cultic beliefs as those which were deviant from the 
perspective of religious and secular orthodoxy.’ This usage is not only 
at odds with Troeltsch’s formulation but.also contrasts with Becker’s, 
neither of whom made use of the criterion of deviancy. In Britain, David 
Martin revived an important feature of Troeltsch’s original perspective 
when he identified the cult as embodying the most radically individua- 
listic form of religious experience® and recent studies have either followed 
this line of argument, stressing the principle of ‘epistemological indivi- 
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dualism’,® or have attempted to synthesize the British and American * 


approaches to the conceptualization of the cult.1° 

- The current state of conceptualization is thus somewhat confused and 

unsatisfactory. There is still no standard usage and no obvious manner 

of reconciling the traditions of thought which stem from Troeltsch and 

Becker with the more recent tendency to define the cult as a ‘deviant’ 

form of religion. Neither is there any agreement over the sub-varieties 

of the cult. The distinction proposed by David Martin between the 

mystic-religious cult and the quasi-religious, ‘manipulative’. cult has 

not become widely adopted;1! nor does it look as if Geoffrey Nelson’s: 
categorization of cults as ‘Permanent’, ‘Centralized’ and. the like. will 
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find ready acceptance.!2 In addition, there is an absence of agreement ¥ 


over the question of whether cults are necessarily non-Christian, for 
although Troeltsch formulated his conception of mystic religion from a 
study of Christianity, David Martin and Benton: Johnson have both 
suggested that cults are essentially non-Christian in character.18 In 
view of these differences.it is not surprising to find that there is little 
agreement over theories of the origin, development and demise of cults.14 
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CULT AS A NON-GROUP 


There is some agreement about the structural features of the cult. 
Successive studies have led sociologists to endorse Becker’s description 
of a ‘very amorphous, loose-textured, uncondensed type of social struc- 
ture’,15 whilst it is generally agreed that cults are transient, tolerant, 
non-exclusive, lack a clear distinction between members and non- 
members and are poorly differentiated from the surrounding cultic 
milieu.16 To this extent it may appear as if some very real progress has 
been made in building a coherent concept of the cult. But appearances 


' can be deceptive. 


4 


V 


In the first place, this consensus is largely an agreement over what the 
cult is not, rather than what it is. The cult is described as a group which 
one does not join, which is not permanent and enduring, which is not 
exclusive and which does not have clearly articulated beliefs. Although 
there are some terms used, such as ‘tolerant’, which are positive, the 
overwhelming bias of this description is negative. Consequently, its 
value is very much less than it otherwise might have been. What, one 
wonders, is the actual denotative power contained in such terms as 
‘amorphous’, ‘loosely-structured’ and ‘undefined’? What, therefore, is 
the value of a general agreement to define the cult in such terms? 

Secondly, what is even more disturbing, is that this consensus of 
opinion focuses upon characteristics which tend to negate the concept of 
a social group, when it is a type of social group which is being distin- 
guished. Becker’s description is of a group which lacks structure: 


The cult is the most ephemeral of all types of religious structure— 
indeed, it is usually so loosely integrated and so transitory that the 
term ‘structure’ is almost a misnomer.1? 


From this it would appear that the distinguishing feature of the cult is 
that it is ‘almost’ not a group.18 Indeed, the negative characteristics 
mentioned above as characterizing the cult are exactly those conven- 
tionally used to identify the concept of a social group, i.e. membership, 
structure and common beliefs.1® If the cult is identified by its lack of 
these, then we are forced to conclude that the cult is that kind of 
religious group which is not a group. This conclusion appears unaccept- 
able because illogical,2° but it serves to demonstrate that the consensus 


‘over the structural characteristics of the cult is based upon a double 


negativity. First of all, it is based upon the view that the cult is that 
form of religious organization which is not a sect, church or denomina- 
tion as these are conventionally understood, and secondly, that the cult 
is that form of social phenomenon which comes closest to resembling a 
non-group. Such a formulation is bound to suggest that cult is little more 
than a residual category.#1 

It is apparent from this that no designation of the cult in terms of 


structure alone will suffice, nor can any amount of attention to structure 
cc 
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make up for the lack of an adequate statement of cultic belief. A form of 
non-sect, non-denomination, non-church, non-group (or quasi-group) 


is not a sufficient definition if this concept is to have any value for the.’ 


sociology of religion. There has to be some designation of a form of 
religious belief, and such beliefs have to be clearly related to structure. 
Unfortunately, there has been a persistent tendency to ignore the 
question of belief in most discussions of the cult. This appears to stem 


from the widespread opinion that cultic beliefs are so various and | 


fluctuating that they have no obvious common denominator, other, 
perhaps, than a certain strain toward mysticism.22 On the one hand, 
there have been detailed studies of belief systems such as Scientology 
and Spiritualism, and, on the other, vague comments about the 
‘mystical’ or ‘individualistic’ character of cultic belief in general. But 
there have been no attempts to specify ‘cult religion’ as such. Conse- 
quently, when it comes to defining the cult in terms of its cultural 
characteristics, it has been necessary to fall back on such non-substantive 
features as deviance or individualism. These latter criteria, however, are 
quite inadequate as a basis for distinguishing the cult from the sect or 
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church, or indeed from secular ‘quasi-groups’. z 


If the assumption that cult beliefs are so various as to lack any 


common- denominator (other than the exclusion of sect religion and 


church religion) is to be taken seriously, then one would be forced to 
conclude that the concept of cult is meaningless. For if there is no 
determinate set of religious beliefs, the definition of cult would have to 
rest entirely upon structural features and, although this might identify 


a particular form of social organization, it would not be a concept > 
which would have any special significance for the sociology of religion. 


If, on the other hand, the assumption is made that cultic beliefs are 
distinguished, not by their intrinsic content, but by some contingent 
feature such as deviance or an individualistic mode of adherence, then 
we find that these characteristics are much too vague and unspecific to 
enable us either to adequately differentiate cults from sects, denomina- 
tions and secular interest groups, or to demonstrate how it is that the 
distinctive structural features of the cult follow from these cultural ones. 
What is. required, in order for an ideal type of the cult to be con- 
structed, is that there should be some specification of a distinctive set of 
cultic beliefs. Beliefs that constitute a system and possess meaningful 
coherence and whilst specific enough to contrast with those which» 
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typify sectarianism and church religion, are yet broad enough to ` 
embrace particular belief systems. In addition, such a system of beliefs £ 
should generate implications for social action that lead to a distinctive ~ 


‘cultic’ social phenomenon. 
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CRITERIA OF CULT BELIEF 


- Deviance, individualism and: mysticism are the three criteria which 
have been employed, sometimes individually, sometimes in combina- 
tion, to distinguish cultic beliefs. None of these, however, adequately 
delineate the cult from other phenomena nor account for the peculiar 
structural characteristics of the cult.28 
: The identification of the cult as a deviant group was made by 
Dohrman,*™ whilst Lofland has adopted a similar perspective, describ- 
ing cults as groups which break off from the conventional consensus and 
‘espouse very different views of the real, the possible and the moral’.%5 
Glock and Stark also identify cults as ‘religious movements which draw 
their inspiration from other than the primary religion of the culture’.26 
The deficiencies of this approach are several. Firstly, deviance and 
variance are particularly difficult to distinguish in the highly pluralistic 
cultures of modern societies as indeed is the ‘conventional consensus’. Is 
Mormonism perhaps a cult in North America? Do the Sikhs constitute 
a cult in Great Britain? Is The Order of The Cross not a cult because it 
does draw its inspiration from the primary religion of the culture? 
Clearly this negative characterization of the cult is far from helpful, 
\stressing once again its status as a residual category. Secondly, it fails to 
distinguish between cultic and sectarian forms of deviant religiosity for, 
yas Wallis has observed, ‘Deviance . . . is a distinguishing feature of both 
‘cult and sect’.2? Thirdly, the fact that cultic beliefs are deviant is not 
* sufficient to explain the peculiar ‘quasi-group’ characteristics of cultic 
bodies. Although one could argue that people who hold deviant beliefs 
feel the need to gather together for mutual reassurance and protection 
in the face of a hostile or critical society, it is hard to see why they should 
gather in ephemeral, loosely-structured groups rather than in tight-knit, 
permanent, ‘sectarian’ ones. 

The stress upon individualism as a crucial characteristic of the cult is 
found in Becker’s formulation as well as constituting an important 
ingredient in Troeltsch’s mystical religion. Becker stated that ‘tendencies 
toward religion of a strictly private, personal character . . . come to full 
fruition in the cult? and that for the cult believer the ‘center of his 
cosmos is his “I” ’,28 Martin endorses this view declaring that ‘The term 
“cult” indicates the most radically individualistic forms of religious 
experience’®® and that ‘the fundamental criterion of the cult is therefore 
individualism’. More recently, Roy Wallis has developed this 
perspective by identifying epistemological individualism as the crucial 

characteristic of the cult.31 - 

* This criterion has more to recommend it than does ‘deviance’, but it 

‘too leaves much to be desired. For example, it is far from obvious what 

| individualism is taken to imply, other than perhaps an absence of any 

[concern with fellowship. It may refer to the fact that cult adherents are 
. overwhelmingly self-concerned, as Becker implies, or that individualism 
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is a feature of cult organization and authority structures. As a criterion 
of cultic belief, it is most usually interpreted to mean that these beliefs 
are ones which are ‘principally concerned with the problems of indivi- 
duals’.8# Such a statement is clearly too vague to distinguish cultic from 
non-cultic religious or secular beliefs. Religions in general can be said to 
address themselves to the problems of individuals, especially those which ` 
focus upon suffering, death, and the path to salvation, and even if the 
churchly and sectarian forms of religion do on occasion give greater 
attention to social and political matters, they still give personal problems 
a major emphasis. What is more, such a criterion does not distinguish 
secular from religious beliefs dealing with ‘personal’ problems; nor is it 
clear how ‘individualistic’ beliefs lead to the formation of the “quasi- 
group’ structures typical of the cult.83 Indeed, there is something dis- 
turbing about specifying individualism as the primary defining 
characteristic of a social group, for unless some countervailing principle | 
can be invoked to show how the strain toward individualism is-kept in ; 
check, it must logically lead to the group’s disbandment. : 
The third, and last, of the criteria which has been used ‘to distin- ; 
guish the cult is mysticism. In considering this as a possible defining 
characteristic, one is struck by the contrast between Troeltsch’s original: 
treatment of this theme and that of all subsequent commentators. Whilst’ 
Troeltsch outlined the character of mysticism as a form of religion, : 
subsequent descriptions of the cult have merely referred to the stress | 
upon mystical experience. Becker, for example, refers to the goal of the 
cult adherent as that of ‘purely personal ecstatic experience, salvation, : 
comfort and physical healing’,34 and Geoffrey K. Nelson echoes this : 
‘when he distinguishes cults as groups based upon mystical, psychic and ; 
ecstatic experiences.35 What was for Troeltsch a complex of beliefs, is ` 
for Becker and Nelson merely a stress upon mystical experience. A 
One obvious objection to such a formulation as Becker’s is that by *3 
lumping mystical experience together with comfort, mental and physical 
healing, the distinction between secular and mystic cults has become « 
obscured. The insistence on mystic experience alone does at least help us ` 
disctiminate the cult from secular organizations. Unfortunately, it does 
not discriminate the cult from other religious bodies, for if the desire 
for mystic experience is made the crucial criterion then groups of 
individuals who belong to churches and denominations.would neces- a 
sarily be included. A-high valuation of religious experience is not 
necessarily at odds with membership of churches, denominations, or 
even some sects. Furthermore, it is not obvious how a stress upon ` 
mystical experience would, in itself, lead: to: the emergence of the, 
distinctive, quasi-group, structure of the cult. An emphasis upor’ 
mysticism may, in some cases, be seen to lead to greater toleration, non“ 
exclusiveness and individualism, but this will depend upon the system of 
beliefs which serve to ‘interpret’ the experiences. If that system `y 
highly traditional or authoritarian, then the stress upon éXperienci 
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could just as well lead to intolerance or an élitist form of fellow- 
. ship.36 j 
*. This brief survey suggests that most of the criteria commonly 
H employed are simply too vague and unspecific to serve adequately to 
`\ identify typical cultic beliefs and consequently to distinguish the cult 
| from other concepts. In addition, their very vagueness means that there 
\ is little possibility of deducing any distinctive structural features from 
, the cultural characteristic identified. To a considerable extent, this 
, ~ situation has arisen because the content of cultic beliefs has been over- 
. looked in favour of an emphasis upon some non-substantive character- 
+ istic such as deviance or the mode of adherence. Clearly greater 
specificity is required and it is Troeltsch’s original formulation of 
spiritual and mystical religion which promises to provide it. 


%' THE RELIGION OF MYSTICISM 
>. A 


A 


Troeltsch stressed that the religion of mysticism was not the same thing 

as an emphasis upon mystical or spiritual experience. Mysticism as an 

f Looe of a religion he described as ‘merely the insistence upon the 

irect, inward and present religious experience’,8? an insistence which 

a „can be combined with every kind of worship, myth and doctrine and can 

` manifest itself in many forms and hence has no particularly distinctive 

sociological consequences. The religion of mysticism, on the other hand, 

arises when mysticism becomes ‘independent in principle, contrasted 

(with concrete religion’88 and seeks to take the place of the established 
q4, religion: 


When this happens mysticism realizes that it is an independent 
religious principle; it sees itself as the real universal heart of all 
„# religion, of which the various myth-forms are merely the outer 
' garment. It regards itself as the means of restoring an immediate 
* union with God; it feels independent of all institutional religion, and 
possesses an entire inward certainty, which makes it indifferent to- 
wards every kind of religious fellowship ... Henceforward union with 
God, deification, self-annihilation, become the real and the only sub- 
ject of religion.39 


>) 
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¿âs such, mystical religion consists of beliefs about the nature, origin and 

` character of such experiences and consequently ‘explains the religious 
experience to itself’.4 Mysticism in this ‘narrower’ and ‘technical’ sense 
S -f the word is a distinct philosophy of religion which is concerned with 
Æ correct interpretation of the religious process. Here mysticism is no 
nger merely an aspect or ingredient of religion but a distinct religion 

ê its own right with a distinct system of beliefs. Among those Troeltsch 

s, Xntions are ‘the unity of the divine ground’, ‘the divine seed’ and the 
-b „defin spiritual evolution. It is these beliefs rather than any single 
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emphasis upon religious experience, which marks off spiritual and 
mystical religion from the churchly and sectarian varieties. 

A central belief is ‘that all finite beings have their existence within 
God, who is the ground of the soul, the ‘seed? or ‘spark’ of all creatures. 
Some form of union with God (or more properly re-union) is thus the 
goal of this form of religion; a goal that can only be realized by the 
development of the divine seed into a power capable of overcoming the 
world. There is, thus, a belief in a ‘scale of spirituality’ which marks the 
progression of the soul’s relationship with the divine, a conception 
which is necessarily emanationist and denies dualism in favour of a 
spiritual monism, There is no belief in a fundamental opposition of 
‘flesh’ and ‘spirit’ or natural law and Christian miracle but merely in 
differences in the degree to which the finite is separated from the divine. 
Consequently an ascetic temper is excluded though there is an opposi- 
tion to the selfishness and materialism of. ‘the world’. Indeed secular 
concerns are regarded as unimportant and the placing of religion 
above ethics leads to Antinomianism and Libertarianism. 

This form of religion regards religious experience as a valid expression 
of that universal religious consciousness which is based in the ultimate 
divine ground; a view which leads to an acceptance of religious rela- 
tivity as far as all specific forms of belief are concerned and to the 
doctrine of polymorphism, in which the truth of all religions is recog- 
nized. Hence, not only are widely differing views of the central truths of 
Christianity tolerated, but all forms of religion are regarded as identical. 
Nevertheless, its own teachings, which emphasize the truths obtained 
through mystic and spiritual experience, are regarded as representing 
the ‘purest’ form of religion: 


This type of mysticism becomes an independent religious philosophy, > 
which recognises that the religious process is the same universal 
expression and consciousness of the metaphysical connection between 


yf 


absolute and finite being, and which discovers everywhere, beneath v 


the concrete forms of religion, the same religious germ, which, how- 
ever, only reaches complete and pure maturity under its fostering 
care.. .41 í 


This polymorphism leads into another defining characteristic of 


mystic religion, which is syncretism, especially the syncretism of relig- 
ious and philosophical ideas. Because of its rejection of dualism and its) 


indifference to literal truth, spiritual and mystical religion does not ° 


necessarily lead to a position of hostility in relation to secular culture. 
It is, of course, firmly opposed to materialism and to rationalism and to” 
a this-worldly temper, but has an affinity with idealistic and meta- 
physical philosophical systems. Idea-systems which are frequently 
combined with a Christian-inspired mystic religion are Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Sufi Islam, Neo-Platonism, Gnosticism and Romantic 


Idealism.4# Even science and natural philosophy can be related to the ey 
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tenets of mystic religion in the work of metaphysically inclined natural 
philosophers such as Jung, William James, or Whitehead. 

By definition, mystical and spiritual religion cannot be identified 
with any one religious tradition. It is a philosophy of religion which 
identifies some truth in all religions but no special or exclusive truth in 
any one of them. Also, although it does not have equal prominence in 
every religious tradition, it is found in all of them.43 Troeltsch’s formu- 
lation naturally tends to be couched in ‘Christian language’ but the 
beliefs which he identifies are by no means specifically Christian. 44 

It can be seen that Troeltsch’s conception of spiritual and mystical 
religion provides just the kind of specification of a system of belief that 
is required in order to construct an ideal type construct of the cult. The 
system of beliefs involved is specific enough to avoid confusion with 


„ churchly or sectarian forms of religion (the distinctions are set out by 


Troeltsch himself) whilst there is little danger of confusion with purely 
secular organizations. At the same time, the beliefs are general enough 
to subsume the specific manifestations of belief which might characterize 
an individual cult. Unfortunately, there is one major drawback; the 
form of social organization logically ‘necessitated’ by Troeltsch’s 
spiritual and mystical religion is not the cult as this has been conven- 
tionally conceived, but the concept of the mystic collectivity. 


THE MYSTIO COLLECTIVITY 


The individualism that is so much a feature of the religion of mysticism 


- stems from the statement ‘of its primary aim as personal holiness, 


perfection or deification, and the consequent concentration upon in- 
wardness and fulfilment of the individual’s spiritual potential. Neverthe- 
less, this does not mean that there is no concern with relationships 
between individuals, merely that individuals are regarded as related to 
each other through God and the divine. Hence by moving nearer to 
God the individual is necessarily being united with all other souls. Thus 
to seek out or initiate secular fellowships would be an irrelevant or even 
counter-productive action. Indeed, it could imply a lack of faith in the 
reality of the spiritual fellowship and hence constitute an heretical 
tendency. It is interesting in this context that Troeltsch speaks of 
organized forms associated with mystic religion as constituting ‘mere 
concessions to human frailty’.45 Obviously in its pure form this type of 
religion does not lead to the construction of any type of social group, 
but accepts a belief in the reality of an ‘invisible church’: 


Hence at this point there arises the idea of fellowship peculiar to this 
kind of ‘spiritual religion’: the idea of the Invisible Church, of the 
purely spiritual fellowship, known to God alone, about which man 
does not need to concern himself at all, but which invisibly rules all 
believers, without external signs or other means. The conception of a 
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purely spiritual fellowship is the background of this sentiment, and in 
this the individual is therefore relieved of all obligation to organize 
and evangelize, and from all connection with ecclesiastical and 
sectarian organization.‘6 - 


The 


It follows that the greater the emphasis given to this distinctive teaching, 
the more firmly will the reality of the invisible church be accepted, 
with the consequence that all forms of social organization are regarded 
as redundant. Furthermore, this form of religion, with its stress upon 
first-hand experience, is hostile to dogma and the historical dimension 
of Christianity, thus eliminating the centre around which a religious Y 
organization can form. As a result, in reality, it tends to be independent ` 
of, ifnot hostile toward, any form of social organization‘? and is ‘entirely 
unorganized’ having ‘no desire for an organized fellowship’,48 mysticism 
in particular being likely to be ‘independent of all institutional reli- ` 
gion’. Hence this form of religion ‘creates no communities’? and 
causes the concept of the religious community to lose all significance5! 
for ‘the idea of the Church, and of religious organization is alien’.5? It 
is quite clear from these and other remarks that Troeltsch never con- 
sidered there was any typical form of social organization necessarily 
associated with mystic religion, but that on the contrary, logic worked * 
against any organized secular fellowship. x 
Troeltsch did recognize, however, that certain forms of proto- 
organization might empirically be ássociated with spiritual and 
mystical religion, but such forms had a purely secular and not religious 
rationale: ' ‘ 


Whatever organized forms it does adopt are loose and provisional, 3 
mere concessions to human frailty, without any sense of inward ., 
necessity and Divine inspiration.8 


He adds to this by remarking that even the mystic is human, and feels 
the need for the give-and-take of intimate fellowship with other souls.54 © 
Hence Troeltsch refers to Philadelphianism and the formation of groups 7 
round ‘spiritual directors and deeply experienced leaders’55 and it is in 
this context that he outlines the kind of loosely structured voluntary * 
association which has become the basis for the concept of cult. However, 
it is quite clear that these ‘cultic’ forms of organization cannot derive 
any firm legitimation for their existence from the common beliefs of 
their ‘adherents’ but only from such secular considerations as the need + 
for companionship, instruction, or protection from persecution. 
Troeltsch regarded the absence of any form of social organization” 
as a principal sociological characteristic and concomitant of spiritual 
and mystical religion and considered the formless and ephemeral ‘cult- 
like’ structures as merely a possible contingent phenomenon. Although 
approximating to those forms of social organization most frequently 
associated with this form of religion, the more spiritual and mystical 
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religion approaches the ‘pure type’, the more it will be characterized as 
a cultural configuration and associated personal ethic without any 
visible formal social organization. This is in marked contrast with 
church and sect religion where the organizational form is ‘inherent’ in 
the cultural ideal type. 

An examination of the discussions of the cult from Becker onwards 
reveals how often the logic of the argument has pointed to this con- 
clusion only for the sociologist to draw back from it at the last moment; 
Becker himself came as close to anyone to saying that the cult was that 
form of religious phenomenon which was not a social group, but clung 
to his ‘almost’ and failed to restate his insight in a positive form. David 
Martin also correctly noted that the pure expression of religious indivi- 
dualism negated the very idea of a social fellowship and hence of the 
social group but went on to make the doubtful assertion that this 
rendered mysticism a purely psychological phenomenon.§5é 

The fact that spiritual and mystical religion involves a powerful anti- 
associational impulse and in its pure form ‘creates no communities’ 


` does not mean that it is a strictly psychological phenomenon, of no 


interest to the sociologist. For it does have definite sociological conse- 
quences and, although it does not lead to the formation of groups and 
organizations, it does lead to the existence of social collectivities. 

The term, collectivity, has been used by Leopold von Wiese and 
Howard Becker, Florian Znanecki, Talcott Parsons and Robert K. 
Merton ta describe those people ‘among the greatest part of whom there 
is no social interaction, although they do share a body of social norms.’5? 
Collectivities therefore consist of those people who have a sense of 
solidarity by virtue ofshared common values and who have also acquired 
an attendant sense of moral obligation to fulfill common role- 
expectations.5® Clearly the adherents to spiritual and mystic religion 
constitute just such a collectivity in that they share common values— 
derived from a common weltanschauung—and a common definition of 
their religious ‘duties’. Although there is little or no interaction among 
the majority of the members of this collectivity, there is nevertheless a 
common consciousness of membership in ‘the invisible church’ or its 
equivalent. It is possible that some of the members are in direct com- 
munication with each other and it is from such informal groups that 
mystic cults arise, but the majority are probably only in indirect 
communication of the kind mediated by their readership of the same 
books and magazines. ` 

As Merton observes, one of the most significant characteristics of 
collectivities is that they function as a base for group formation; collec- 
tivities are ‘potentials for group-formation’, the common fund of values 
facilitating sustained social interaction among parts of the collectivity. 59 
This fact is crucial for it helps us to understand the process of cult for- 


„mation. Since, however, the members of the mystic collectivity may also 


be members of conventional religious organizations, whether of the 
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church or denomination variety, this concept may also help to explain 
spiritual and mystical movements that arise within these bodies. Not 
that this concept is adequate in itself to account for such movements but 
it does help explain one basis of their support. 


GONCLUSION 


It would seem that, if there is an ideal-type concept to be found in the 
body of sociological literature on the cult, then that concept is not the 
cult itself as this has been conventionally understood, but the concept 
of the ‘mystic collectivity. This is the true counterpart to Troeltsch’s 
mystic and spiritual religion in the way that the sect and the church are 
the structural concomitants of sect religion and church religion. The 
mystic collectivity is here understood to refer to all those people who - 
hold to the tenets of mystical religion and consequently have a sense of 
common solidarity and obligation, even though they do not interact. 
Conceived in this way, whilst the sect and the church are conventionally 
identified as different kinds of religious groups (embodying the con- 
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trasting principles of inclusiveness and 


exclusiveness), the mystic 


collectivity is distinguished from both by the contrast between group 


and collectivity. The religious cult, therefore, 
is to be seen as an extrusion, precipitated in all 
secular consideration, from the substratum of this 


therapeutic cult) 
probability by some 


(as opposed to the secular 


collectivity; one which does not happen to occur within the confines of 
an existing religious organization, and will, in all probability, dissolve 
before long back into the collectivity once again. 
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RESEARCH NOTE 
Graham Allan 


Class variation in friendship patterns* 


` The aim of this note is to analyse systematic differences in the way 

- middle class and working class respondents organize non-kin sociable 
relationships. Previous community and occupational studies! have 
suggested: 


(a) that kin play a far more important part in working class patterns 
of sociability than in middle class ones, and 

(b) that the sources of working class (non-kin) friends tend to be 
restricted to particular structured categories of others, especially 
neighbours and workmates, while the sources of middle class 
friendships are more varied. 


In reaching these conclusions, the majority of the studies assume that 
friendship is an invariable, and therefore unproblematic, state of affairs. 
Generally, their data on friendship is based on a simple indicator like 

_ home visiting, or else on an uncritical acceptance of their respondents’ 
labelling of others as friends. The category ‘friend’ is treated as if it were 
conceptually equivalent to ones like ‘brother’, ‘neighbour’ or ‘work- 

t mate’.? This is inappropriate because friendship is based on the character 
of the personal relationship of those involved rather than on objective 

criteria, like blood ties or household propinquity, which are external 
to any on-going relationship. Further, the criteria on which that 
evaluation is made are imprecise. The concept ‘friend’ has numerous 
connotations that are not always associated with one another. Con- 
versely, many relationships involve some elements that pertain to 
friendship, but contain others which make the label inappropriate. 

Consequently the labels used by respondents in describing their sociable 

, relationships must be interpreted with care. In comparing patterns of 

. friendship attention must be focused on the way the individual defines 

+ and experiences his various relationships as well as on the more standard 
measures normally used. For these reasons, my concern here is not 

“only with those people the respondents chose to label ‘friends’. Instead 
it is with the potentially wider set of others with whom at different times 
the respondents were sociable. This is important as there are features in 
the working class respondents’ construction of sociable relationships 

“iat, for them, made the label ‘friend’ seem inapt. 
» Following Paine,® the emphasis in this note is on what the respondents 
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defined as relevant to a relationship. I shall specify the way that different 
respondents structured and organized their sociable relationships by 
analysing the settings in which they considered it appropriate to activate 
them. The assumption I make is that relationships do not develop 
haphazardly, but according to the (implicit) principles which the 
participants consider normal for such relationships. 

The sample used in this research was small as the aim was an inten- 
sive study of patterns of sociability. It consisted of forty-one individuals, 
including eighteen married couples, drawn from the adult occupants of 
three diverse blocks of houses in a largely suburban Essex village.4 There 
were twenty-one middle class respondents and twenty working class . 
ones.® The respondents were interviewed between three and five times, 
with husbands and wives usually being interviewed jointly. 

While the basic conclusions of previous research, (see above), were 
not contradicted by the present study, a more significant finding, given 
the enigmatic status of the concept ‘friend’, was a systematic difference 
in the basis of working class and middle class respondents’. non-kin 
sociable relationships. The difference. related to the range of social 
activities that the respondents defined as relevant to these relationships, 
and to the way in which they allowed them to develop. 

Essentially the middle class respondents did not limit interaction 
with their friends to a given sphere of activity. Nor did they conceive of 
these relationships as being bounded to particular situations. Instead, 
from interaction in one setting, their relationships ‘flowered out’ to 
include other types of activity. That is, those involved altered the 
original rules of relevance by activating the relationships in alternative 
settings. In this way the implicit boundaries of received social structures , 
were overcome, and the relationships were extended and developed by ` 
the participants in a manner that emphasized the individuality of the 1 
friendships rather than the context of their interaction. Further, while : 
in most cases the activities the friends actually engaged in with each , 
other were limited, the friends recognized that potentially their inter- 
action could occur in any number of situations. 

In contrast, the working class respondents appeared specifically to 
confine their non-kin sociable relationships to particular situations. 
When they got to know someone it did not result in their interacting, 
or recognizing the appropriateness of interacting, with that person in 
different settings. They did not choose to develop their relationships f 
this way. Instead the contexts of their relationships were more limited. ` . 
They tended to see each relationship as relevant only to a particular 
social structure and were more willing to accept the restrictions imposed - 
on the relationship by this structure. The consequence was not that, 
the working class respondents. had no friends, in the sense of important 
sociable contacts, but that their friends tended to be situation specific. Ay 
with the middle class respondents, some people in any setting wer: 
selected for apparently personal reasons and taken to be more significan’ S 
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than the others; yet, contrary to middle class patterns, their relation- 

ships with them remained bound and restricted to these settings. The 
_ received social structure defined the relationship and was rarely 
replaced by a wider frame of reference. It would be a mistake though 
to think that because of this these relationships are only equivalent to 
the ones which the middle class respondents left in a structured setting 
and defined as not particularly important. 

This limitation of the spheres of activity of sociable relationships is 
consonant with the tendency for working class respondents (in this 
study as in others) to treat the home as the exclusive preserve of the 
family, and not to entertain non-kin in it. Entertaining at home is one 
obvious way in which the middle class are able to extend relationships 
beyond the context of the received social structure they first occurred in. 
The limiting of sociable relationships to particular structures is also 
consonant with the reported tendency for working class married 
couples to carry on their social lives independently of each other, 
though it does not follow directly from this for, in many cases, it applied 
to relationships involving both the husband and wife, and not just to 
those involving only one of them. 

In the present study the working class respondents tended to claim 
that their interaction with others, while often regular and frequent, was 
not arranged for its own sake. They saw it more as the unplanned 
consequence of being in the same place or taking part in the same 
activity as one another. Whether or not interaction ‘really’ does occur 
by chance; the significance of such accounts is that by conceptualizing 
meetings as ‘just happening’, the importance of a given social structure 
in the definition of a relationship can be readily sustained by these 
respondents. Conversely, by defining their activities as planned activi- 
ties with specific others, engaged in as much for the enjoyment of 
interaction with these others as for the activity itself, the middle class 
respondents were explicitly emphasizing the importance of their 
T personal relationships over and above any setting they happen to occur 

in 
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These factors account for the working class respondents’ tendency to 
regard fewer people as friends and more as mates or ‘nearly-but-not- 
quite friends’, They also explain why they had greater difficulty than 
the middle class respondents in deciding who was and who was not a 
friend. At one level a friend is someone you like and mix with socially. 

t However, a friend is also someone who is seen purposefully and not 

¿Just by chance; he is not someone with whom interaction is limited to a 

` particular social structure. Clearly this conflicts with the working class 
respondents’ definitions of sociable relations as outlined above, and 
makes the applicability of the label ‘friend’ questionable. On the other 
hand, the label ‘mate’ is more suitable, as a mate is defined as someone 
with whom you interact in a particular structure. He is someone you 
B sec because he happens to be there, but he is not someone you plan your 
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involvement’ with for involvement’s sake, irrespective of the external 
situation. i i 

The few non-kin whom the working class respondents did claim to be 
friends were not necessarily those with whom they had a particularly 
active relationship, but were those who could not be placed readily in 
any received structure. They were, for example, the very few non-kin 
who were entertained in the home. Often these were. people who had 
been. particularly well known and liked in a setting to which one or 
both sides were no longer party. In many cases the object of the home 
visiting appeared merely to be to maintain a limited form of contact, _ 
with interaction tending to be infrequent and almost formalized, The ; 
impression given was that if those involved could still meet iu the 
original setting home visiting would not have occurred. Thus these 
friendships were rather different from the middle class friendships 
described above. l 

The working class respondents’ friendships that were closest to the 
middle class pattern were those they had with some of their siblings. 
More than half the working class respondents had a particularly strong 
relationship with one (and occasionally more than one) of their 
siblings, and treated this person as their special confidante and social 
companion. Invariably it was with a sibling of the same sex, and | 
almost always the one nearest in age to the respondent. This relation- 
ship with a particular sibling seemed more significant to these respon- 
dents than any other friendship relation in that it was the one spoken 
of with the most warmth, and the one most broadly defined. Interaction 
was not limited to a particular setting as their non-kin relationships 
were.® It was a pattern that was largely absent from middle class ) 
sibling relationships. mo 

In conclusion, we can note that'there is little in previous studies that ” 
contradicts the class-related differences in friendship patterns discussed 
above. Most assuredly the data these studies present on working class 
neighbour relationships—the non-kin category of relationship that” 
most dominates urban working class community studies—is compatible : 
with it. If the findings are valid more generally, two points emerge. 
Firstly, there are interesting similarities between ‘the above and ° 
Bernstein’s work on restricted and elaborated codes.7 Secondly, the 
findings do suggest that greater care than is usual must be taken over 
the collection of information on personal relationships of all types. 
To rely on respondents’ own labelling alone is to risk misinterpreting + 
relationships and making inappropriate comparisons. 


Graham Allan, B.A., M.A., PH.D. 
Lecturer in Sociology 
University of Southampton 


* I would like to thank Halina Jarrowson and Dr Robert Wilkin for criticizing 
earlier drafts of this paper. . @ 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
G. Duncan Mitchell 


The popularization of sociology and the 
received tradition* 


As the Pole said as he discussed his country’s relations with the Soviet » 
Union, ‘it all depends on when you begin your history’. The sociologist ` 


endeavouring to identify his subject for the benefit of the novice might 
well, if he were historically-minded, choose his own peculiar beginning 
to the story. An educated hippy teaching sociology on a Californian 
campus and urging the value of the commune might conceivably find 
inspiration from Lewis Masquerier’s Sociology, now just a hundred years 
old, whose far from laconic subtitle reads ‘Or, the Reconstruction of 
Society, Government, and Property, upon the Principles of Equality, 
the Perpetuity, and the Individuality of the Private Ownership of Life, 
Person, Government, Homestead and the Whole Product of Labor, 


by Organising all Nations into Townships of Self-Governed Homestead ~ 
Democracies—Self-Employed in Farming and Mechanism, Giving All - 
the Liberty and Happinéss to be found on Earth’. Doubtless, he would ` 
introduce the subject in terms of general ideas now at last to, his mind ` 


coming to efflorescence in social action designed to establish humanity, ` 
community and happiness. He would of course play down Masquerier’s', 


familistic orientation, possibly by using in conjunction writings about 
the kibbutzim. For the Marxist sociologist of today the early writings 


of the master—especially the 1844 documents on alienation could well | 
be a beginning, although the orthodox Marxist of an older generation - 


would begin earlier and be more erudite. For the more sober empirically- 
minded American social scientist, a professional researcher with a Ph.D. 
from Columbia or Chicago it might be Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology by Park and Burgess, first published in 1921, and piously 
reprinted in 1969. This he would consider to be sufficiently historical 
for an introductory reference before passing on quickly via Lundberg 


to Lazarsfeld. The British sociologist of the older generation might ` 
point to Morris Ginsberg’s Sociology, that small dense introduction to a | 


European tradition, philosophical and critical. Or should he have 
worked perhaps in an American University or College for a year hes 
would have learned not only to discriminate among but to value the: 
best of the American text-books, for the importance of identifying the 
sociologia perennis would have become apparent. Would it be major, 


themes such as community, authority, status, the sacred and alienation ¥ 
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so ably presented by Nisbet, or would he give an account of a dozen or 
| more writers to show how, if not always cumulatively, at least develop- 
mentally, ideas about social structures have gained coherence, as 
Coser does, or would he have reduced the number to four or five signi- 
ficant writers, as many British teachers of the subject tend to do at 
present? 
Let us ask if we can prune a bit, the wilder bits, to discover a received 
' + tradition. Is there an organized body of knowledge which can be set out 
in an introductory text for the beginner? Some, including the writer, 
have thought so, and not just for the student embarking on an honours 
degree in the subject, but for the student taking the subject at advanced 
level for the G.C.E. The second edition of Elizabeth Wilkins’ book is a 
case in point with its emphasis on the development of thought about 
the social system; the institutional categories are well worn, as they 
| should be if there is a received tradition to introduce the student to. 
Yet, having indicated a possibility, nay an actuality, it remains to do 
justice to those who reject the institutional approach, who perhaps 
' consider all this too functionalist and hence too conservative; although 
we might well recall that nearly all the great sociologists were essentially 
conservative in their sociological outlook. Change and conflict are seen 
by some to be central to the study of the subject, adaptation perhaps 
might be an aim, but rather let us fit the student so he may change his 
. world; it is changing anyway. Zinberg, Boris and Boris, psychiatrists not 
’ sociologists in this case, consider we can teach social change, of course in 
groups, and avow their account of it is not research in any conventional 
sense, merely feeling one’s way in the task of facilitating self-realization 
\ and discovering the normative order of society. To be sure this exercise 
was for schoolchildren. And this raises the main problem facing the 
sociologist qua teacher, for how far is the subject capable of being 
, popularized to the extent that it may form part of the curriculum of the 
secondary school-child’s education? Jack Nobbs’ Modern Society is a 
specially written textbook for social studies courses for children being 
prepared for the C.S.E. It is wise, well illustrated and full of stimulating 
questions. In the best sense it is educative, but is it sociology? The 
academic must say a firm ‘No’ to this question, but clearly it draws its 
inspiration, and indeed much of its language from sociology. This is not 
an organized body of knowledge, it is a list of questions, important ones, 
with guidance as to how to answer them, and it is good to know some 
children will be invited to ask them. ‘Describe the advantages and dis- 
advantages of belonging to a nuclear family ? Give three reasons why it is 
,, difficult for an ex-prisoner to hold down a job? Why are individuals 
s different from each other ?’ 
3 In the United States, Deena and Michael Weinstein, respectively of 
e De Paul and Purdue Universities write on Choosing Sociology. Here we 
` move to the College freshman who is presented with ‘a vision of sociology 
« as a human science based on freedom in contrast to a natural science 
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based on determinism or, better, determination’. This is a more 
advanced, and equally thoughtful, treatment of the approach that 
Mr Nobbs makes for it is designed to stimulate critical inquiry. The 
chapter headings are self-explanatory: the Human Condition, Brief 
Guide to Social Thought, Sociology and Science, etc., and finally 
Sociology as a Commitment. They argue that the history of social 
thought shows that it is insufficient to answer the question: ‘what is the 
purpose of studying the human context”, by stating that knowledge of 
the social and cultural dimensions of human existence is valuable for its 
own sake, for sociological knowledge has a moral dimension lacking in 
the natural sciences. They see two alternative approaches based on 
assumptions of value respectively to freedom and order. However, even 
supposing this is a true diagnosis their identification of the application 
of the natural science model with those interested in the problem of 
order is dubious and is weakened by their inability to describe clearly 
what they mean by a human science model oriented to freedom. It is 
at this point that popularization distorts the picture of sociology. We 
are all democrats now, but some are more democratic than others and 
the academic tradition does not permit the departure from impartiality 
and detachment beyond a point. The question we must ask is: just 
where is this point? And doubtless different members of the scholastic 
profession would place it differently. As far as the Weinsteins are con- 
cerned they seem to know what kind of sociology to choose for their 
students, it is critical and eclectic. Dr Feigelman on the other hand in 
the second edition of his book of contemporary readings on society 
chooses with the help of his students, for this latest edition is the result 
of ‘extensive student testing’ of the collection in the first edition. This, it 
would appear, is to define the received tradition in popular terms with a 
vengeance. However, I suspect the sample offered for the students to 
select from was restricted, for the categories into which the articles fall 
are well-worn ones: The Nature of Sociology, Culture, Social Organiza- 
tion, Socialization, Social Stratification, and for the most part the 
contents are unexceptionable, if somewhat unrepresentative and of 
uneven quality. 

It is not self-evident what the essence of sociology is, although 
Andrew Pilkington’s essay attempts to outline the essentials of the sub- 
ject in terms of it being a special perspective. Moreover, we cannot 
suppose that the consumer knows best, or even that consumers are 
agreed in their view as to what the subject is. Nevertheless we may say 
that to awaken the young to ask questions about the human condition 
and its social context is sound; it has probably always been done by 
devoted teachers, although usually as a by-product, or as an aside, in 
teaching history, literature, geography or the classics. The modern 
specialization in social studies may be said to focus attention on this 
pedagogical task, and to that extent stimulate thought and self- 
consciousness about it. Apart from this, however, there is the scholarly 
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task, as distinct from le pedagogical one, of considering the state and 
development of an int@llectual discipline, and essentially this is to be 
undertaken by those who study and research in the field of sociology. 
It is not an easy task. Seven years ago Ronald Fletcher spoke of ‘the 
forces making for superficiality, trivialization, philistinism, to which 
sociology is exposed—hboth inside and outside its own camp ... (as) 
legion’. But he himself found it worthwhile to embark on a multi-volume 
treatment of sociology to ‘demonstrate its continuity, its unity, its 
clearly defined shape and nature, and also to do justice to its many 
profound dimensions which are still not realised, and are not easy to 


4, grasp’. “Not easy to grasp’, this is precisely the point at which we may 


a 


`, 
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pause to consider the popularization of the subject. Morris Ginsberg 
once said some thirty years ago in my hearing that sociology is a subject 
that should only be studied at postgraduate level. That was in the day 
when no-one, at least in Europe, had thought of writing sociological 
textbooks, and be it said Ginsberg’s Sociology, already mentioned, is 
not of this genre. The subject is difficult and for good reasons. If it is not 
to be a spurious item in a curriculum designed to rouse the student to 
action, but a realm of knowledge and articulated thoughts about 


- significant intellectual questions, then its pursuit demands of the novice, 


in the first place, a sound secondary schooling; some knowledge of 
modern history, an acquaintance with the principal contributions to 
the literature of at least one, and preferably two or three prominent 
countries of the Western world, an ability to cope with numbers and 
some knowledge of the physical environment in which human society 
exists and develops. Moreover knowledge is required, not usually part 
of the curriculum of the British or American school-child, although the 
French pupil may have an advantage here, of philosophical ideas; some 
notion of the dominant political and social ideas of European thought 
from the mid-eighteenth century onwards. 

Given this background for the study of the subject it then becomes 
less difficult to outline it, to condense its principal arguments and state 
its chief problems; in short to set out the scope and limits of an intel- 
lectual discipline. But it is still not easy and anyone who embarks on it 
must face the possibility of looking ridiculous as his textbook ages. For 
be it said the test of a received tradition is that for a significant period 
of time it remains essentially unaltered; that is to say there is a body of 
ideas, systematically organized, commanding among scholars of the 
subject a general assent, and providing a basic training for the neo- 
phyte. Surely, it is by this definition we must judge introductory texts. 
How do they stand? 

The answer to this question may be ‘fairly well’, American, British, 
French and German texts of the past quarter of a century have fallen 
into two groups, but the examples are fairly consistent. There are 
historical texts, emphasizing the development of sociological theory by 


” examining the thought of a number of sociologists or schools of thought; 
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` Barnes, Schoeck, Timasheff, Maus, Aron, Mitchell, Coser, Fletcher etc., 
and there are the more numerous textbooks, more varied, but neverthe- 
less generally oriented to an investigation into the nature of. society 
institutionally? such as those of Davis, Sprott, Broom and Selznick, 
Mitchell, Bottomore, Johnson, Chinoy, Cotgrove, Goldthorpe, Worsley, 
Giner etc. By this test it would appear that for some thirty years the 
textbook treatment of sociology has remained broadly constant. It has 
presented the subject in terms of a study of the structural factors 
affecting human social behaviour, with an emphasis on the comparative 


analysis of significant social institutions such as kinship and family, y 
political and legal institutions, religion and education, and with special œ 


emphasis on social stratification especially in modern urban industrial 
societies; this latter element continuing into a discussion of the essential 
features of urban and industrial life, the work situation and the institu- 
tions connected with the economy not dealt with in specialized form by 
economists. Thus whether the teacher’s approach is in terms of an 
historical account of the development of sociological ideas or a discus- 
sion of the insights comparative sociology has adduced, a distinctive 
tradition is clear. This is apparent both by the very general consensus 
as to which figures in the history of the subject are most significant and 
the assent given to the categories used, which are nearly always 


institutional ones, even if others are included in addition. Indeed, itis _ 


remarkable how seldom a writer of an introductory textbook succeeds ` 
in providing a major variation, although the pressures to do so in a sub- 
ject prone to popularization, are considerable. 

This, in brief, would appear to be the way in which the subject is 


tt 


presented to the student coming to it fresh from:school. But we must not © 


be complacent. Good as this may seem, it is not good enough, and the 
reason is surely that already we have witnessed a compromise. The 
university student may not be the ‘man in the street’, the consumer of 


popular culture, but the subject has been shaped and restricted in scope ,. 


for him nevertheless. Those of us who have time to consider our calling 
as sociologists, other than as teachers of the young, must stop to say 
that there is another dimension. It is the entire field of human social 
development that engages our attention. Such a study of human society 
has tried to describe the manifold ways in which it has grown, developed, 
emerged, manifested itself over millenia, not purely in an historical 
sense, but in terms of structures which can be compared, using cate- 
gories that are sociological as well as historical, i.e. general as well as 


unique; such as the study of capitalism in various forms; of feudalism; , 


of the manifold variations in, and roles played by, urban guilds; of 
social stratification by castes, estates, and social classes; of types of 
organizations in societies, primitive, peasant and industrial; of the 
manner in which structures of social relationships are themselves 
related to congeries of ideas that prevail, persist and become institu- 
tionalized. In this respect we are obliged to examine the works of not 


PY 
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only Marx and Weber, but those of Hobhouse,3 Spengler,4 Sorokin,5 
Toynbee,® Wittfogel,? and Perry Anderson,’ whose writings are not 
easily summarized in textbooks, 

Moreover, there are specialized studies of wide scope, synthetic in 
aim based on comparative studies which likewise cannot easily be 
compressed into a textbook of sociology. Such are Marc Bloch’s La 
Société Féodale, 1940, translated 1961, H. S. Hughes’ Consciousness and 
Society 1959, and Leslie Sklair’s The Sociology of Progress, 1970, to give 
three quite different examples, ; 

The textbook then is of necessity merely an introduction, not a 
definitive work. In anatomy it may be otherwise, and in some other 
fields as well, but in sociology the textbook can be nothing else than 
introductory. The test, then, is that it does introduce the student to a 
wider field than it covers itself, preparing him or her for an adventure, 


. long and sometimes tedious, but always demanding, yet which may be 


set out on the expedition hoping to reach this intellectual E] Dorado, 
few arrive. 


G. Duncan Mitchell 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Exeter 
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‘In sociology as in mineralogy, ‘“‘con- 
glomerates” have always to be broken 

Y“ up, and the ingredients separately dealt 
m With. To put it paradoxically, by exer- 
* cising your reason on the facts separately 
recorded and displayed in an appropriate 
way, on hundreds, or perhaps thousands, 

; of separate pieces of paper, you may dis- 
, cover which of a series of tentative hypo- 
” theses best explains the processes under- 
lying the rise, growth, change or decay 

of a given social institution, or the 
character of the actions and reactions 

of different elements of a given social 

x» environment.: The truth of one of the 
hypotheses may, by significant corres- 

a pondences and differences, be definitely 
proved; that is to say, it may be found to 

_, be the order of thought that most closely 
corresponds with the order of things.’ 
That extraordinary passage comes from 

P. 155, Our Partnership, first published in 
1947, four years after the death of Beat- 
rice Webb not from the Methods of Social 
Study which had appeared in 1932. What 

y was involved in detail in acquiring and 
shuffling thousands of pieces of paper is 

set out succinctly in Ch. II How to Study 
Social Facts and Ch. IV The Arts of Note- 


taking. But, to the Webbs, what was a 
fact? - 


k It was, in the first place, a detail, 
identified by a date, a place and an 
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ascription. The detail might be ‘a per- 
sonal observation ... an extract from 
a document, 2 quotation from some 
literary source, an answer given in evi- 
dence, a statistical calculation, a list of 
names or places, or a table of figures’ 
(Methods, p. 86). Secondly it was atomic 
in the sense which that word has carried 
from the time of Democritus down al- 
most to our own age: a fact was hard, 
indubitable, indivisible, utterly objective. 
The Webbs never doubted that objectivity 
was possible, nor that they possessed it: 
they did not even think it very difficult. 
Facts were not to beselected by relevance, 
but from handling them, handling all of 
them, testable hypotheses would emerge. 
That this is how sociology should proceed. 
was guaranteed to the Webbs—or, more 
precisely, to Beatrice Webb, whoregarded 
methods of research as her special ‘craft’ 
—by their own success. And of course 
they could not have done so much had 
they not believed in their own continuing 
success. 

And if facts were not dubitable, neither 
was there any problems about what was 
a social problem. Social problems were 
self-evident areas of ignorance, ignorance 
to be dispelled so that administrative 
social efficiency could be achieved. (The 
Webbs distinguished ‘questions’ and 
‘hypotheses’ rather sharply as T. H. 
Marshall shows in his introduction to the 
Methods, but felt little need to ask why 
‘problems’ were problematic.) Once 
ignorance was dispelled one would be 
well on the way to the ‘Socialist Gom- 
monwealth of Great Britain’. The major 
obstacle (Socialist Commonwealth, p. 352) 
they flatly say, ‘will be to induce the 
whole body of citizens—the wealthy and 
the college-trained no less than the 
manual workers—to realise the im- 
perative need for a rapid development of 
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science in its widest sense, alike in the 
discovery of new knowledge and in the 
universal dissemination of scientific 
methods of thinking.’ Fhese manual 
workers, thinking scientifically, will— 
the Webbs are commenting on Tawney 
—accept ‘the nobler part of professional 
ethic’. They will thus accept freedom as 
the recognition of scientific necessity. 
Already in 1920 the Webbs were on the 


road that led to the illusions of Soviet ' 


Communism—but that I think, was the 
road they always trod. That, despite the 
destination and their primitive positivism 
—positivism of the most vulgar kind— 
they did a great deal of good and added 
to human knowledge, even if not to 
sociology, is what gives them their con- 
tinuing historical fascination. 

The pages of Our Partnership are indeed 
fascinating, They continue the story of 
My Apprenticeship (1926) and are con- 
tinuous with the Diaries, 1913-1924 
(1952) and the Diaries, 1924-1932 (1956). 
Their text was edited from B. Webb's 
manuscript by Barbara Drake and 
Margaret Cole and the years covered 
include what now seem the three most 
significant of the Webbs’ achievements, 
These could be summarized as the dis- 
covery of the trade union movement, the 
foundation of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, and 
the Minority Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Law and the Relief 
of Distress. The story of this last and the 
emergence of the idea of what we call 
the Welfare State but Mrs Webb des- 
cribed as the ‘Housekeeping State’ is of 
particular interest and covers not just, 
ag is so often thought, the production of 
the Minority Report, but the whole 
story of the Commission through 1906 to 
1909. Intellectually and artistically Our 
Partnership i is not of the same quality or 
importance as My Apprenticeshib—and 
altogether lacks the high if unconscious 
comedy of that chronicle of upper- 
middle class personal formation—but it 
is, of all the Webbian legacy, the only 
other still living work. 

One cannot analyse the three foci of 
interest in Our Partnership here. All that 
is possible is to make some passing ob- 
servations. On the first I spoke of the 
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‘discovery’ of the trade unions. Now of 
course the unions had already been 
studied before the Webbs and had been 
major social, political and economic 
facts since at least the 18703, What the 
Webbs did was to establish an agreed 
account of their history and nature, one 
which has now become an accepted 
myth and charter of action; one which, 
too, helped the unions to a self-regard 
and made them general objects of 
middle-class consciousness. About the 
L.S.E, andits slightly disreputable origins, 
the text is cither partial or, depending on 
how one looks at it, disingenuous. But it 
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is not I think mere personal commitment l 


that makes me think it their most im- 
portant achievement, not least because 
of the scholarly autonomy built into its 
operation from the first. The Webbs, for 
example, called themselves sociologists. 
L.S.E. sociology was never, from its 
inception, Webbian. The Webbs did not 
complain. . 

The welfare state, ‘the provision of 
services according to need’, (p. 149), 
was however greatly to concern L.S.E. 
and lead to the growth of one of its 
li enterprises, the Department of 

Social Administration as it is now called, 
and that part of the School has certainly 
been predominantly Webbian in spirit. 
No doubt the example of Imperial Ger- 
many and the work of Hegelian Eden- 
listz, Christian socialists, organized ideo- 
logical charities, and so on, would have 
resulted in something like what we have, 
love it or criticize it, today: even without, 
the Webbs and L.S.E. But it would have 
been different in important ways, just as 
its servants and masters would have been 
different without such figures of the 
School as Lloyd, Beveridge, Marshall, 
Titmuss and so many others. The source 
is in the Minority Report and the L.S.E. 
So far as the idea of the Welfare State 
still has intellectual s strength, this is 


whence that strength springs. Who would y 


praise it, extend it, deplore or limit it, 
must begin with this legacy. The radical 
and the conservative critics of the idea 
and the facts have alike been ineffective 
because they have not understood whence 
this huge structure of public provision 
has come, 


. 


` 
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Our Partnership tells one part of the 
story and the part most likely to be 
neglected, for it is so often about the day 
to day trivia, the casual intercourse and 
the deliberate contacts in which policies 
and, more important, ideas were shaped. 
In a word, it is about the world of 
influence, a world more real and palpable 
in England than is the world of power. 
In their most serious days—and they 
ended during the first German war—this 
was the world of which the Webbs were 
masters: to paraphrase H. G, Wells, were 
new Macchiavellis. 

The decline to A Constitution for the 
Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain of 
1920 is extraordinary. One must admit 
the boldness of the effort. One has to go 
back to Fourier to find so detailed an 
attempt to construct a society that will 
be organized to an abstract pattern of 
administrative virtue. The faith in dis- 
interested regulation has no parallel in 
the writings of practising social scientists 
or practical politicians of any distinction 
known to me, yet the Webbs were very 
certainly both. The belief in the virtue 
of appointed persons, particularly in 
offices of local government, is not merely 
surprising in 1976 but must have been 
equally so to anyone who knew the affairs 
of London, Birmingham, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool or Newcastle in 1920. The Webbs 
did have this knowledge and no generally 
high idea of non-Webbian human nature. 
Nevertheless they produced this book and 
in the 1930s were to find it as reality, not 
utopia, in Soviet Communism. And yet the 
Constitution is throughout based on a 
detailed knowledge (what else?) of 
British institutions, and is often very 
shrewd about them as Professor Beer 
remarks in his introduction, the central 
theme of which is the disjunction of these 
public Webbs and their private reality. 
To me there is no disjunction, but 
readers have much reason on their side 
if they prefer Professor Beer’s elegant and 
informative perceptions. 

The introduction to Our Partnership by 
Professor Feaver is equally elegant. His 
task was easier, for the book is very 
accessible. He is unusually just to Sidney 
Webb, to my mind the more powerful 
and interesting of the pair, and good on 
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the three themes on which I have touched. 
One must regret however that this edition 
is so direct a reprint of the original ver- 
sion. What one wants is here rather more 
than what one gets in the other two books, 
a legible photographic reprint of the 
originals on rather better paper than the 
first editions. But Our Partnership is not as 
Beatrice wished it to be and I at least 
wish for the sections excised years ago by 
Drake and Cole. In addition the bio- 
graphical index has not been brought up 
to date, and it is disconcerting to find so 
many of the eminent dead apparently 
still with us. Nevertheless, all three re- 
prints are a credit to their publishers, to 
L.S.E. which sponsored them, and to 
the scholars who introduce them. 

With Methods of Social Study Tom 
Marshall’s introduction goes further than 
those of Beer and Feaver. It is not merely 
the best case that can be made for 
the Webb methodology—far better than 
I would have supposed possible—but a 
contribution to sociology and its history 
written with the simplicity, elegance and 
irony that have made Marshall the 
despair of lesser men for so long. Much 
must be forgiven the Webbs when Mar- 
shall can say, truly, ‘they had always been 
interested above all in discovery, and it 
was as an instrument for discovery that 
their methods of investigation had been 
forged’. As one reads that, one thinks 
above all of the Webbs as scholars, the 
historians of the unions, of local govern- 
ment—ten volumes !—of the co-operatives 
and so much else, At once one forgets the 
sins of their old age and realizes again 
how much and how patiently at their 
best they achieved by way of all their 
chaos of independently ascertained and 
individually filed facts. In social science, 
as elsewhere, there is after all no single 
or orthodox road to such truths as we 
can attain. 

Donald G. MacRas 
LSE, 


Göran Therborn New Left Books 1976 
461 pp. £850 , 


The Althusserian Marxists have, as yet, 
been slow to produce a history of social 
thought to rival those provided by other 
sociological schools. This omission has 
now been remedied by Göran Therborn, 
a confessed adherent of the Althusserian 
position, in a long and highly ambitious 
attempt to provide a Marxist survey of 
the development of European social 
thought since the Enlightenment. 

Therborn starts with a critical survey 
of recent attempts by Gouldner, Fried- 
richs and Wright Mills to construct a 
sociology of sociology. He sees these as 
suffering from two major defects. First 
they fail to come to grips with the issue 
of the theoretical status of the knowledge 
concerned. Secondly they typically fail to 
make any links between the contents of 
various social theories and the social 
class position of the theorists themselves. 
In contrast these two themes form the 
basis of Therborn’s own analysis. Sim- 
plifying very considerably, his main con- 
clusions are as follows. He distinguishes 
three separate and discrete social sciences 
each possessing its own specific and defin- 
ing ‘theoretical object’. These are econo- 
mics (the workings of the market), classic 
sociology (the ‘ideological community’ 
i.s. the norms and values which bind 
societies together) and historical mater- 
ialism (the ‘mode of production’). 
Political science, on the other hand, has 
failed to produce an equivalent ‘theore- 
tical object’ and is consequently excluded 
from the pantheon of genuine social 
sciences, While these sciences are autono- 
mous, each possessing its own proble- 
matic, they can also be seen to constitute 
an intellectual hierarchy with historical 
materialism at its apex inasmuch as it 
is capable of theoretically encompassing 
knowledge generated within the other 
two sciences. 

All three social sciences, Therborn 
argues, arose historically as responses to 
the development of capitalist society 
although the response is mediated in 
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each case by the class position of the 
intellectuals concerned. Thus whereas 
economics, at least in the period of its 
inception as a discipline, represents the 
standpoint of intellectuals more or less 
directly involved in the legitimation of 
the capitalist system classic sociology, 
with its characteristic ambivalence to- 
wards capitalism, reflects the position of 
an ‘alienated’ petty bourgeois intelli- 
gentsia (i.e. university academics). Gon- 
versely historical materialism was the 
creation of a member of a similar kind 
of alienated intelligentsia (the Young 
Hegelians) who chose to take the stand- 
point of the proletariat. 

Therborn’s analysis covers an enor- 
mous amount of ground and only a few 
brief criticisms can be offered here. 
Clearly one’s view of his attempt to allo- 
cate various degrees of scientific status to 
the traditions of social thought concerned 
will depend very much on one’s assess- 
ment of the Althusserian conception of 
science, a conception which he accepts 
more or less uncritically. At the same 
time it is worth noting that, from the 
same general premisses, he is able to take 
a completely opposed view of thescientific 
status of classic sociology to that pro- 
vided by other Althusserians, most 
notably Paul Hirst, who have tended to 
dismiss its major representatives as em- 
piricists who failed to develop a valid 
theoretical object. Indeed throughout 
the work Therborn would seem to be 
implicitly offering some kind of con- 
cordat between historical materialism ' 
and professional sociology albeit on the 
former’s terms, At one level this is 
reflected in the extreme politeness which 
he demonstrates towards members of the 
sociological establishment however dis- 
tant their views from his own. Gouldner, 
for example, is solemnly commended for 
his ‘very interesting book on Plato’; one 
cannot imagine this kind of thing going 
on in ‘Economy and Society’! 

His discussion of the social class back- 
grounds underpinning the different social 
science traditions, while stimulating in its 
divergence from the.conventional Great 
Man type of intellectual history, still 
remains unconvincing in certain crucial 
areas, particularly with respect to the 
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origins of classic sociology. Thus in 
what meaningful sense can Durkheim, a 
key figure for Therborn, be seen as the 
representative of an ‘alienated’ intelli- 
gentsia ? The period of the Third Republic 
saw the secular intelligentsia, for which 
Durkheim was a spokesman, achieve a 
dominant, if not unchallenged, position 
in French society. By the same token, as 
Therborn to some extent concedes, 
French sociology came to maturity in a 
«society which still remained relatively 
„backward from the point of view of 
“capitalist development. In which case 
how can it be seen as a simple reaction 
4,to the advent of capitalist society? 
The crucial failing of the book, how- 
ever, is its failure to make any precise 
“connection between its two major strands 
of analysis. This failure is most clearly 
represented in the discussion of Marx 
v» where Therborn is at great pains to 
emphasize that the ‘epistemological 
>, break?’ occurred at the same time as his 
"t increasing involvement with the pro- 
‘Ietarian struggle. But what are we sup- 
“posed to deduce from this? That 
‘epistemological breaks’ in general in the 
social sciences are dependent on a prior 
direct involvement in the class struggle? 
` Clearly this would be an absurd position 
fto maintain and Therborn does not 
attempt to do so. But, failing such a 
- claim, why are we to suppose that Marx’s 
political activities should have had any 
particular significance with respect to his 
scientific achievement? Here again, in 
“fact, onehas theimpression that Therborn 
5 is subtly modifying the Althusserian posi- 
tion (i.e. its stress on the autonomy of 
‘theoretical practice’) in the interests of 
~ mollifying those offended by it—in this 
case party activists disgruntled by the 
arrogance of the marxist theorist. 
M. S. Hickox 
Polytechnic of the South Bank. 
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The Concept of Social Change: a 
Critique of the Functionalist 
Theory of Social Change 


A. D. Smith Routledge & Kegan 


Paul 1973 198 pp. £3°75 (£195 
Paper) 


Social Change: Social Theory and 
Historical Processes 

A. D. Smith Longman 1976 184 pp. 
£195 


Models and the Study of Social 

e 
A, H. Galt and L. J. Smith John Wiley 
1976 180 pp. £770 (£425 paper) 


The critique of functionalism began 
early in its history: quite naturally, it 
came first from those other camps—such 
as symbolic interactionism—which shared 
academic ground with it on the American 
sociological scene. However, it was the 
appearance—in the late fifties—of what 
was soon to be called ‘conflict theory’ — 
in the work of Rex and Dahrendorf 
principally—that opened the way for the 
kind of attack epitomized in the sixties 
by Gouldner’s alarmed diagnoses of 
ideological perversion and partly self- 
fulfilling prophecies of theoretical doom. 
(This was no doubt an unintended con- 
sequence of the new lines of interest 
awakened by Rex, Dahrendorf, Coser 


_ and others, but that is another matter.) 


The fact is that, more often than not, 
recent critiques and criticisms of func- 
tionalism have been vitiated by an 
excessive emphasis upon metasociological 
matters and by a corresponding neglect 
of the rigorous evaluation of its contri- 
butions and failures, its potentialities and 
dead-ends. For a moment, it has even 
looked as if critics had suddenly for- 
gotten that mere allegations of implicit 
conservatism—justified as they often are 
in the case of functionalism—were no 
match for proper refutation. Anthony 
Smith’s remarkable study of certain 
central aspects of the functionalist con- 
ception in sociology constitutes an im- 
portant departure from such ill practices 
and a sound return to sober falsification. 

Smith concentrates his efforts on that 
one aspect of functionalism which many 
consider the most serious of its numerous 
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flaws: its supposed inability to explain 
change, indeed its blindness to it as a 
generalized and normal phenomenon in 
social life. The Concept of Social Change 
appropriately begins by accepting the 
opposite and obvious notion, that is, that 
functionalism is first and foremost a 
theory of social change and that it must 
therefore be understood in such terms. 
He then shows how this theory, which he 
terms ‘necevolutionist’, is essentially a 
modern rendering of an old sociological 
tradition, that which lays its chief atten- 
tion on change as immanent to social 
structures, as endogenous to given 
societies. Functionalism is also an effort 
‘to provide a unified theory of change and 
order, which will encompass in one 
framework the varied and changing 
structures of history’. Despite its em- 
phasis on functional interdependence, 
equilibrium, and related concepts, func- 
tionalism was from the start a theory of 
progressive structural differentiation (cf. 
Parsons’ view that the advance of such 
phenomena is.a prerequisite for indus- 
trialization), innovatory adaptation (cf. 
Smelser’s work on the industrial revo- 


lution in Lancashire) and about the’ 


evolutionary stages of society. Smith 
substantiates all this by presenting a 
systematic and critical account of the 
most ‘paradigmatic’ functionalist theories 
of change, such as those put forward by 
Smelser, Parsons, Eisenstadt and Chal- 
mers Johnson: significantly, some of 
their theories are not about peaceful and 
smooth change but about revolutionary 
change and violent transition. 

The Concept of Social Change concludes 
with a sketch of an alternative explana- 
tion to that which is characteristic of 
functionalism, the endogenous explana- 
- tion of change as the consequence of the 
internal logic of social systems. That 
alternative explanation lays most em- 
phasis—though not all—on the exogenous 
causes of change. This new theory, which 
should overcome the metaphysical con- 
notations of a view of society forever 
unfolding its pre-established inherent 
potentialities, ought to take into account 
such phenomena as diffusion across 
societies, ‘the intrusion of events’—in- 
ventions, plagues, economic fluctuations, 
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etc.—the influence of the environment,. 
and crises—often designated by func- 
tionalists as mere cases of serious dis/ 
equilibrium. Social Change, though 
independent brief treatise, develops 
much more fully the implications of the -; 
‘alternative paradigm’ put forward in” Í 
Smith’s critique of the functionalist M;/' 
theory of change. In order to do 50, it. 
first isolates the field of social change as... 
an identifiable area of study within 
sociology ‘so long as it confines itself tœ` 
certain problems about the origins, mech. , 
anisms and forms of change (p. 1, line 7)"*"~. 
Yet, despite the kind of abstract, dry and | \, 
formalistic brand of sociological task that. - 
such aims may seem to be announcing, / 
Smith’s intentions are of another sort, 
for he essentially proposes a historical* 
sociology of change, which must be ; , 
supported, throughout, by empirical | 
evidence and systematic reference to’ ™ 
known facts and examples, at the expense 
of one overall theoretical framework 4 
encompassing the entire range of pheno- FN, 
mena in the vast world of social change. 
This, according to Smith, ought not to» 
exclude the use of fairly general ap- © 
proaches and perspectives. 

Smith’s study of social change can be |: 
considered as an introduction to the 4%. 
basic problemat‘;,of change: most of it) 
is devoted to drawing the pertinent dis- 
tinctions and classifications within the %4 
field, and to giving brief and very neat | 
accounts of the chief theories available—' 
with special reference to Weber and 1 
Marx, neoevolutionism and diffusionism. | 
Yet it is also a very cogently put forward 4” 
plea for ‘the creation of a genuinely \ 
historical sociology’ and not just a u 
sociology of social changes. In this task b 
he is aided by the remarkable erudition s 
which so successfully underpinned his 
earlier book on the theories of nation- 
alism. The result is a pithy, informative ~“ 
and, I have no hesitation in saying, — 
theoretically important exposition of a’ ” 
very difficult problem area, historical i 
sociology, which is now beginning to ', 
attract the attention it deserves, as can i 
be seen in the works of Nisbet, Lenski | 
and, now, Smith. j 

By contrast A. H. Galt’s and L. J. A 
Smith’s Models and the Study of Social- 

fe 
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Change is a dismal failure whose only 

A surrealistic virtue is to uncannily avoid 

every single relevant issue in social change 

+ and to aimlessly ramble over a number 

of more or less related areas in a chatty 

language. It may have some value for 

first year social science students, but that 

is overshadowed by its lack of a central 

argument and its efforts to oversimplify 

* and make facile what are essentially very 
delicate and complex issues. 

Salvador Giner 


PA University of Lancaster 


= Knowledge and Social Imagery 
David Bloor Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1976 156 pp. £3°25 


David Bloor’s book presents three vari- 
ations on a central theme, the sociology 
of knowledge. The first variation is his 
advocacy of the ‘strong programme’—a 

« fully scientific approach to knowledge, 

especially scientific knowledge, an area 
generally ignored by sociologists. In the 
first part of the book, Bloor counters a 
number of objections to the strong pro- 
gramme, The first is that logical beliefs 

3 do not need explanation. The next is the 

r empirical view, which implies that the 
unimpeded operatic). of the senses leads 
to truth. The third is that a successful 
sociology of knowledge refutes itself, 
since its own knowledge is socially con- 
ditioned, while the fourth is Popper’s 

™ objection that since behaviour is con- 
ditioned by knowledge, we cannot pre- 

~ dict future behaviour because we can- 
not have future knowledge. 

The second variation is an analysis, 
relying on Durkheim, of resistance to a 
sociology of scientific knowledge. Bloor 
suggests that the resistors view knowledge 
as sacred, while the sociology of know- 
ledge profanes because it is based on the 
practices of science, and hence is less 
“sacred than the basic truths it seeks to 
explain. Knowledge is sacred because 
thoughts about knowledge are, indirectly, 
thoughts about how society is organized 
(Durkheim again). As an example of 
this, Bloor casts the Kuhn—Popper debate 

iy as arepeat ofthe Enlightenment (Popper) 
v Romanticism (Kuhn) debate. More, he 
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says Popper mystified knowledge because 
he felt it to be under threat, while Kuhn, 
complacent in this regard, wanted to 
demystify. 

The third variation is a sociological 
investigation of mathematical know- 
ledge, chosen particularly for its holy 
status. This section includes a chapter 
on the nature of logical reasoning and yet 
another try at Azande poison oracles 
(where would we be without Evans- 
Pritchard ?). 

There are a few points at which the 
argument is weak, especially when Bloor 
discusses why and how social models 
inform epistemological models. He does 
this both in the abstract and when dis- 
cussing Kuhn and Popper. The weakness, 
however, is not fatal. 

There is a more important weakness, 
however. We must recognize that the 
world is problematic, and that our beliefs 
are always under some threat from an 
obstreperous universe. Mystification, 
then, would be universal in human life, 
and not limited to the sweating defenders 
of sinking philosophical or social ships, 
as Bloor implies. This casts doubt on the 
efficacy of Bloor’s scientistic approach, 
which must also have its areas of the 
sacred and forbidden. One wonders, 
then, about the impartial, empirical, 
scientific programme he advocates. Will 
it smash all sacred images, or simply 
impose its own? 

James G. Carrier 
L.S.E. Graduate School 


Socialism: the Active Utopia 
Sygmunt Bauman George Allen and 
Unwin 1976 150 pp. £495 (£2'50 
paper) 

Socialism: The Active Utopia explores a 
number of related themes which may be 
summarized under the following main 
headings: the role of utopia in general, 
the nature of socialist utopia in par- 
ticular, the failure of socialism in Soviet 
Russia and the form socialist utopia 
may take in the modern world. Bauman’s 
approach and style is that of the his- 
torian of ideas, and in this context he 
introduces his preferences about desirable 
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future developments of socialism. The 
book offers an interpretation rather than 
original research; it may be of use to. 
students of political and social thought. 
There is no bibliography, though book 
references to chapters are appended and 
the absence of an analytical index is 
frustrating. 

Bauman is preoccupied with socialist 
utopia as patterns of orientations to the 
future as he thinks the concept has 
developed in the West. The logic of his 
position, which he makes explicit, is that 
socialism could not materialize in pre- 
modern societies because the intellectual 
and social (and economic) preconditions 
were not present. He excludes from his 


discussion popular movements for social-: 


ism such as those in China and the Third 
World. Bauman’s position on develop- 
ments in the U.S.S.R. is basically the 
Menshevik Marxist analysis: “The essence 
of Marxist socialism . . . was grasped by 


Lenin and his associates; but only to be. 
applied in conditions to which, according” 


to Marx, it was utterly inapplicable... 
The Soviet revolution ... had to use 
political power to build the new forces 
and relations from scratch’ (pp. 76, 78). 
There is no discussion of the notion-of 
overlapping of modes of production, or 
that of the transitional society, adopted 
in various ways by. Marxist theorists, 
ranging from Lenin and Trotsky to 
Bettelheim and Mandel. The question 
which is posed by the experience of 
socialist revolutions in the twentieth 
century, is the extent to which, to use 
Bauman’s terms, the counter culture of 
the socialist utopia can be achieved in 
societies which have not completed a 
bourgeois revolution, and in which only 
some of the preconditions of socialism 
are present. But Bauman’s analysis of 
how the aspirations for a socialist society 
degenerated into totalitarianism or the 
‘collectivisation of slavery’ is not socio- 
logically very penetrating; and social 
historians such as Carr and Pethybridge 
have provided much more sophisticated 
accounts of the impact of revolution in 
the U.S.S.R. 

One question which stands at the 
front of the concern of socialists and 
sociologists concerned with the study of 
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social change is how the matrix of socia- 


list ideas interacts with- the traditional ¿~ 


culture of societies in which socialists find (*-4 


¢ 


themselves in power. How far can they NS 


change societies in the direction of their 
aspirations, how do given social and 
economic structures resist and lead to 
social consequences unintended by their 
actions? Though there are no answers 
to be found to these questions here, 
Bauman’s book is not without interest. It , 
is a contribution to the clarification of 


what a socialist utopia means to some y 


contemporary European intellectuals. 


The Greek Gift: Politics in a 
Cypriot Village 

Peter Loizos Basil Blackwell 1975 
xvii + 326 pp. £6-50 


This book is an elegant and fascinating * 
case-study of the consequences of political > 


modernization for life in a local com- 
munity. The particular community is a 
predominantly Greek—Cypriot village in 


Cyprus. This alone renders the book of p 


importance since it is the first full-length , 
sociological/anthropological study of 
Cypriot society, and the first analysis 
also of modern Cypriot politics in terms 
of their roots in the wider social structure. 
Cyprus, as the author points out, differs 
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from: most of its Mediterranean counter- 7” 


parts in its lack of a traditional landed 
aristocracy, so that in terms of its 
village-urban linkages it is less typical 


‘ 


of its neighbours than of developing \ 


countries much further afield. But 
typicality, whether of the society as a 
whole or of the village within, is of lesser 
interest than Loizos’ skilful development 
(following Bailey and others) of a model/ 
method for analysing the implications of 
external politics for the local community, 
and for in turn utilizing this analysis to 
throw light upon political processes in 
the nation state. 

Loizos describes his book as dominated 
by two linked themes: ‘one concerns the 
impact of modern political ideologies on 
village life, and the other concerns the 


‘ 
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organisational tactics villagers employ to 
extract benefits from the political and 
administrative sectors of the wider 
society’. To set the scene, he first briefly 
outlines the recent political history of the 
island. He then moves quickly to the 
level of the village, and outlines its own 
particular history, together with its 
economy and its social structure, essen- 
tially of nuclear family households linked 
by bilateral kinship, marriage and other 
contractual ties. These chapters, amount- 
ing to about one-third of the book, con- 
stitute a valuable ethnography in their 
own right. 

Turning to politics, he first presents 
this too in terms of structure (formal 
offices, ideological divisions, clandestine 
associations, etc.), but then moves on to 
his real concern: the analysis of process. 
This he presents in the form of extended 
case histories—‘trouble cases’ as he calls 
them—in which disputes or crises of 
some kind expose and activate the or- 
ganizing principles which sustain the 
day-to-day orderliness of village life. 
Through these controversial instances, 
such as the foundation of a club for 
graduates, the management of a coopera- 
tive, and elections for local administrative 
offices and for the national legislative 
assembly, villagers are seen to be pur- 
suing their own cultural brand of ‘self- 
interest? (synferon) within boundaries 
traditionally defined first by loyalty 
between kin and by the solidarity of the 
village community as a whole. However, 
the divisions introduced into the village 
by the widening of the political arena 
tend to threaten this solidarity, especi- 
ally insofar as access to certain important 
economic and other (e.g. educational) 
resources may be obtained through 
agencies outside the village rather than 
within it. Despite this threat, Loizos 
shows that village solidarity survives, if 
sometimes precariously, doing so through 
a tacit agreement among all parties to 
limit political conflict and provide for its 
control. This happens, he argues, because 
the majority of villagers see their futures 
as linked to that of the territorial unit as 
an entity; correspondingly they cannot 
afford the risks involved in relying upon 
external political alignments and agencies 
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which are beyond immediate village 
control. 

A certain lameness in this ultimate 
explanation (why could things not be 
otherwise?) should not distract one from 
the richness of the general analysis, and 
the efficiency and thoroughness of its 
presentation. Furthermore, the claim to 
have focused on process rather than 
structure is no mere programmatic 
statement, nor is it just a euphemism for 
narrative. Orderliness may exist as a 
village ideal, but it is no God-given 
reality, for Loizos shows how it emerges 
only as a tacit and problematic con- 
sensus realized in the mutual adjustment 
of motives, within the context of a shared 
moral and material environment. 

Perhaps the main weakness of the 
study lies in its over-reliance on villager- 
reported data. This affects the historical 
analysis, as well as (as the author admits) 
the portrayal of external village relations. 
His confession (as a male participant 
investigator) of ‘overconformity to vil- 
lager expectations’ may also have some- 
thing to do with the almost total in- 
visibility of women in his account 
(three index references only). Mediter- 
ranean politics may on the surface be 
one of the most extreme of masculine 
domains, but given that it was of a 
Greek village that Fried] seminally 
contrasted the appearance of women’s 
power position with its reality, it is 
surprising that in the present study the 
possibility of women’s influence receives 
no consideration whatsoever. 

Robin Oakley 
Bedford Collage 


The Asiatic Mode of Production 
L. Krader Van Gorcum, 1975 xiv + 
454 pp. DA. 98-80. 


For some years now there has been a 
growing discussion concerning the Mar- 
xist concept of the Asiatic mode of 
production. After its burial during the 
long night of Stalinist theoretical domin- 
ance within Marxism, the concept was 
revived in the 1960s and has been 
utilized to attempt to explain the 
dynamics of an increasingly wide variety 
of pre-capitalist social formations. 
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The growing use of the term, and the 
divergent ways in which it has been used, 
have led to a number of theoretical 
confusions and ambiguities, and con- 
sequently efforts, such as Krader’s, to 
clarify the term are of considerable 
importance. i 

‘Krader’s book is an erudite piece of 
scholarship which: situates the Marxist 
concept within the intellectual tradition 
of Western Europe, paying particular 
attention to Marx’s sources. Following his 
discussion of the intellectual pedigree of 
the concept, Krader—very usefully— 
sets out in a systematic way what he 
understands by the term. ' 

He argues that the interpretations of 
‘Oriental Despotism? based on the 
technological determinism of state-con- 
trolled irrigation are false, as is the notion 
that Oriental societies were unchanging 
and stagnant. In many important respects 
indeed, the Asiatic mode of production 
is similar to the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction: commodities are exchanged 
and produced, and capital is formed. 
However, the absence of free labour 
meant that there was no tendency toward 
the internal dissolution of the Asiatic 
mode of production, and consequently, 
the potentiality for the development of 
capitalism out of the Asiatic mode of 
production was never realized. 

Krader locates the key difference 
between East and West not in the sup- 
posed absence of private property in land 
in the societies of the Orient, but rather 
in the direct appropriation of the surplus 
by the State from the village com- 
munities without the mediation of a 
class of nobles or gentry. Central to an 
analysis of the Asiatic mode of production 
therefore, must be an analysis, on the one 
hand, of the nature of the State and, on 
the other hand, of the nature of unfree 
labour in the village communities. 

Although the author has dealt with 
the question of the State at length else- 
where, he does not have much to say 
about it in this book, and on the nature 
of unfree labour he asserts merely that 
it was ‘customary’ (p. 300). 

Nevertheless, despite certain crucial 
lacunae, Krader has set out a coherent 
and consistent: account of the Asiatic 
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mode of production derived from a close 
examination of Marx’s writings, supple- 
mented by a detailed study of his sources. 

It is at this point that the difficulties 
begin. 

The term was originally intended to 
indicate that the historical development 
of ‘the East’ was in substantial respects 
quite distinct from that of Western 
Europe. Having done this, there was 
however a tendency to reproduce Euro- 
centrism on another level by implicitly 
postulating an undifferentiated historical 
development characteristic of aff Asian 
societies. The notion of such an in- 
differentiated history is clearly belied by 
the historical evidence and the concept 
merely expresses ignorance or lack of 
interest. 


Moreover, it could be argued that . 


Marx’s writings on the Asiatic mode of 
production are by no means so coherent 
and self-consistent as Krader makes 
them out to be; consequently, it is 
difficult to accept that Krader has in fact 
rescued the concept of the Asiatic mode 
of production, 

Yet ongoing Marxist empirical work 
in anthropology, history and, of late, in 
the sociology of development, cries out 
for such a concept. It may be that 
attempts at theoretical closure in this 
field are premature and that the result 
of ongoing empirical work will be the 
theoretical production of, not one, but 
several Asiatic modes of production. 
What effect this will have on the 
theoretical corpus of Marxism can only 
be guessed at, 

Krader’s book is to be welcomed, not 
as a solution but as a contribution to a 
debate which should be conducted at an 
empirical as well as at a theoretical level. 


fan Roxborough 

LSE. 
The Worker Directors: A 
Sociology of Participation 


Pater Brannen, Eric Batstone, Derek 
Fatchett, Philip White Hutchinson 1976 
277 PP. £5°25 

This study of worker participation in the 
steel industry is a most timely publi- 
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cation and disputants in the controversy 
over the Bullock Committee’s report on 
Industrial Democracy would be well 
advised to read it carefully even though 
the investigation was into public and not 
private industry. 

Worker participation developed in the 
steel industry with nationalization and 
the need to involve workers in an industry 
with a long history of co-operative indus- 
trial relations, but undergoing significant 
changes. Because of the high level con- 
cern over the experiment, the authors 
were given considerable facilities to 
conduct their research by questionnaire, 
interview, and observation. A useful, 
albeit brief account of different philo- 
sophies of participation in the 1960s is 
followed by a discussion of the vocabu- 
laries of participation in which three 
models of industrial relations are dis- 
tinguished: the dichotomous model based 
upon the notion of permanent conflict; 
the pluralisticmodel which more pragmat- 
ically accepts the existence of different 
interest groups, and the unitary model 
which accepts economic efficiency as a 
common interest and thereforesees indus- 
trial relations as necessitating cooperation, 
These different models were reflected 
in the varying attitudes towards par- 
ticipation of the groups investigated: 
directors, managers, trade union officials, 
shop stewards, and other workers. 

The book has its deficiencies: lack of 
data, apparently inconsistent data, and 
certain dubious conclusions. To relate 
the history of participation to the type 
and level of industrial activity is plau- 
sible, but needs much closer investigation 
than has yet been carried out, and to 
compress the diverse strands in par- 
ticipatory movements since the beginning 
of this century (without, incidentally, 
mentioning syndicalism) into one short 
paragraph is likely to lead to a crude 
simplification of the correlating variables. 
Further, it is certainly not obvious from 
this study that the demand for partici- 
pation in the steel industry came largely 
from the workers themselves, 

But this is an important study, par- 
ticularly valuable in three areas: how 
worker directors are regarded by manage- 
ment and fellow trade unionists, how 
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they adjust to their role, and what effect 
they have. 

Whilst directors find that their earlier 
misgivings are not fulfilled, middle 
managers and trade unionists are ambi- 
valent; both groups resented worker 
directors having access to information 
denied to themselves, and the former 
find irritating that what for them is the 
Pinnacle of success, a seat on the board 
with all its privileges, is granted to those 
subservient to them in the hierarchy. 
The most sensitive discussion is concerned 
with how worker directors are seen by 
other workers and how they adapt, by 
a ‘process of negotiation’, to acceptable 
board-room behaviour. 

In terms of their effect on decision 
making in the board-room this experi- 
ment of worker directors even in a 
nationalized industry is not optimistic. 
Whilst worker directors are used for 
sounding out possible policies, major 
decisions are taken outside the board of 
directors. Probably the most that can be 
said is that worker directors are able to 
‘humanize’ decisions by making the 
major decision-makers more conscious 
of the individual and social effects of 
policies. 

This study took seven years from 
commencement to publication and 
Bullock took well under eighteen months; 
further, the Bullock Report took no 
obvious account of this study despite the 
fact that one of the co-authors undertook 
a survey of the European experience of 
participation for the Bullock Com- 
mittee. It is a sad comment on the 
relationship between policy and research. 

I. C. Cannon 
Plymouth Polytechnic 


The Silent Watchdog: the Press 

in Local Politics 

David Murphy Constable 1976 186 pp 
£525 (£2°75 paper) 

Industrial Relations in Fleet 

Street 

Keith Sissons Basil Blackwell 1975 

185 pp. £550 

David Murphy’s book provides a social 
explanation of why the provincial press 
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is not the organ of democratic opposition 
that it claims to be, but is merely a part 
of the local political power structure: 
more a lap dog than a watch dog. 

His book is based on case studies of 
campaigns fought by local pressure 
groups to reverse council planning 
decisions and to expose the dubious 
business practices of councillors.. He 
classifies the campaigns into ‘those which 
are ‘respectable’, and given wide press 
coverage, and those which are ‘extremist’ 
and given no publicity at all. The latter 
may raise questions about the way in 
which Jocal democracy actually works, 
as opposed to the comfortable consensus 
of the press and politicians. The ‘extre- 
mist? campaigns may also challenge 
shared assumptions about culpability. 
In the case of the press, the narrow limits 
of what constitute ‘hard news’ exclude 
any discussion of the propriety of 
intention. For example if a councillor 
gains business advantage from his pri- 
vileged access to planning decisions but 
acts within the law, this is not treated as 
news. pa 
The local press is not silenced by a, 
simple conspiracy of interests, although 
the press is dependent on council sources 
for much of its material and newspaper 
owners frequently share financial in- 
terests and political values with members 
of the local power élite. Nor is the 
silence simply the product of the poor 
pay or provincial journalists’ lack of 
professional integrity, as some writers 
have suggested. The power of market 
forces, the threat of law, and the bureau- 
cratic necessity of regularly filling a 
paper’s pages are much more important. 
A paper running on a tiny margin of 
profit cannot afford to take legal advice, 
let alone risk the cost of a libel action. 
Editors’ anxiety not to jeopardize 
advertising revenue by offending local 
business interests is sufficient to ensure 
that certain events are never even con- 
sidered as stories for publication. Thus, 
Murphy argues that the local press, 
rather than setting the political agenda 
by giving publicity to legitimate interests, 
only takes up causes that have ‘already 
been given recognition by local govern- 
ment. 
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The strength of this well-written book 
lies in the complexity of its explanation of 
how the persistent triviality of the news 
which gets into local papers is a product 
of the relationship between local govern- 
ment, the press and pressure groups. It 
attacks theories of news which rely on a 
psychological assumption about the 
‘gatekeeper’ role of journalists, or static 
categorizations, and tthe analysis has 
more than local implications. The book 
also makes interesting methodological 
points and the author has a fine sense of 
the absurd. 

If .Murphy’s book refutes the still 
widely held view, classically stated in 


-the 1947 Royal Commission on the Press, 


that if journalists feel free of. political 
pressures then that is evidence that they 
are free, then Keith Sissons’ book refutes 
a major conclusion of the 1962 Royal 
Commission, namely that a main cause 
of the endemic financial crisis of the 
British press is. greedy trade unionism 
coupled with weak management. Sissons 
shows that the byzantine pay structure 
of newspapers is the result of negotiated 
rational self interest, and that wages are 
not determined arbitrarily, as newspapers’ 
own accounts of their industrial troubles 
seem to suggest. The unions have acted 
as ‘subcontractors’ for management, 
effectively controlling both the labour 
supply and the work patterns in the 
industry. This has been the result of an 
attempt to control the erratic flow of 


„F 


t 


work ona paper, which has been accepted : 


and encouraged by proprietors because 
it has also had real advantages for them. 
Both books contribute explanations 
of the interaction of economic, political 
and bureaucratic pressures in a diagnosis 
of a pathology in the production of news 
and newspapers. While both propose 
remedies, they are pessimistic about the 
possibilities of reform. Perhaps, though 
it is to be doubted, the Royal Com- 
mission due to report soon, will improve 
the opportunities for some of their sug- 
gestions to be implemented. 
Jean Seaton 
; Polytechnic of the South Bank 
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Mass Media: Systems and Effects 
W. Phillips Davison, James Boylan and 
Frederick T. C. Yu Martin Robertson 
& Co., 1976 245 pp. £525. 


~~ 


Three years ago Davison and Yu 
brought a breath of fresh air to the study 
of mass communication in their book 
Mass Communication Research: Major issues 
and future directions, Abandoning the 
classical Lasswell formula of wHo says 
» WHAT IN WHICH CHANNEL TO WHOM WITH 
WHAT EFFECT? which has compart- 
mentalized mass media research for a 
number of years, they concentrated on 
areas of research such as, for example, 
the relation between individuals and the 
mass media. 

Mass Media—Systems and effects benefits 
largely by this perspective. Using the 
systems approach which they define on 
pp. 7 and 8, Davison, Yu and Boylan 
1 aim at presenting an introduction to the 

history of mass media in the U.S.A., an 

overview of information about their 
* functioning and effects and a brief com- 

parison of the American media system 

` with other media systems. 

The book is divided into two parts: 
~ Part one labelled ‘Systems’ deals with 
t the functioning of the American and 

other media systems and part two focuses 

on the effects of communication. 

While information about the American 
system is certainly plentiful, the authors’ 

~ discussion of ways of studying other 
media systems followed by a discussion 
- of the mass communication system in 

China is very insightful. Equally instruc- 
, tive is chapter three which deals with 

how content is shaped and the subsection 

‘Pressures in Management’ complements 

work already done here. 

Part two, ‘Effects’ is, on the whole, 
rather less interesting than part one. It 
is far more predictable, with sections on 

* Uses’ and ‘Gratifications’ the importance 
of selectivity, attitude formation and 
change. One was hoping that the authors 
would deal with effects in non-American 
media systems; asentence like ‘the govern- 
ments of China and the Soviet Union 
make extensive use of quasi-mass com- 
munication’ (p. 122} is obviously in- 
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adequate and does not do justice to part 
of the avowed aims of the authors. 

But perhaps the strongest criticism 
one can make of the book is that it is 
rather a series of interlocking areas and 
suffers from a lack of an integrated 
sociological analysis of mass communi- 
cation. However, as a basic introductory 
text it will appeal to undergraduates, 
now that studies of mass media are taking 
off here. And the advanced student will 
find the suggestions for further reading 
quite helpful. 

Moti. K. Gokulsing 
North East London Polytechnic 


Gypsies. The Hidden Americans 
Anne Sutherland Tavistock Publications 
1975 330 pp. £6-go. 

Gypsies and Government Policy 
in England 

Barbara Adams, Judith Okely, David 
Morgan and David Smith Heineman 
Educational Books 1975 328 pp. 
£850. 


There are two basic ways in which to 
approach a minority for research pur- 
poses. Either the minority is looked at 
for its characteristics as an isolated unit, 
when its relation to the rest of society is 
largely ignored, or it can be approached 
as being one unit in the network of 
society in which the group lives. Depend- 
ing on these two research attitudes, 
emphases are on different aspects. In the 
first instance, the emphasis tends to be 
on the ethnographic detail, where the 
explanation for a certain form of activity 
is sought from the internal structure of 
the group. In the latter, the explanation 
is sought from the total situation in 
which the minority finds itself in society. 
The consequences of these two different 
approaches for the results of the investi- 
gation are thus also different. The former 
tends to emphasize the differences, while 
the latter’s emphasis is on the similarities. 
By the same token, the former tends to 
confirm the stereotypical view of the 
minority in emphasizing the differences, 
while the latter seems to dispel some of 
the stereotypical generalizations in draw- 
ing attention to the points in which the 
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minority is connected ‘to the larger 
society in which it lives. 

Comparison of these two books, 
written on gypsies living in two different 
-parts of the world, seems to illustrate the 
importance of making this distinction. 
Anne Sutherland’s title already marks 
gypsies as apartfrom therest of American 
society, while Barbara Adams eż al., with 
their title, link gypsies firmly with the 
English society at large. If I compare 
the sections on gypsy employment in 
these books, the differences in approach 
become more apparent. Sutherland 
emphasizes the exploitive aspect of gypsy 
occupations, thus supporting the ‘par- 
asitic? view commonly held of gypsies, 
while Adams ‘e al, emphasize the 
symbiotic economic relationship between 
gypsies and others, where gypsies’ 
services in the community are rewarded. 
From conflicting statements, such as 
Sutherland on the same page stating that 
‘legality of a scheme or occupation is not 
an important consideration for the Rom’ 
while ‘the Rom in Barvale are relatively 
crime-free compared with the rest of the 
city’, readers are likely to take out the 
statement which confirms their stereo- 
typical view of gypsies rather than the 
one that might dispel such a view. Focus- 
ing, as Sutherland does, on the ways in 
which gypsies manipulate the ‘system’, for 
example in getting doctors’ certificates 
to go ‘on welfare’, much of the credit- 
ability of the fact that ‘in most cases... 
the disability was genuine’, is lost. What 
this proves, and which has escaped the 
author’s attention, is the fact that 
gypsies probably have to resort to ela- 
borate tactics, even in genuine cases, in 
order to receive the social benefits to 
which they are entitled. The methods 
stem from the system, pointing to tts in- 
adequacies. Adams et al. point out that 
rather than gypsies exploiting the rest of 
the community, the community exploits 
the gypsies, in utilizing them in occupa- 
tions which either are not wanted, or which 
cannot be made profitable by others. 

A comparison of these two books should 
warn us once again of the dangers of 
static ethnographic studies in which an 
already isolated and discriminated min- 
ority is made to appear even more 
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isolated analytically, thus preparing 

ground for further discrimination on the 
part of those who have the power todo so. ~ 
Martti Grönfors ` 

L.S.E. Graduate School 


An Introduction to Medical 
Sociology 
David Tuckett (ed.} Tavistock 
Publications 1976 412 pp. £9 (4450 s 
paper) 
k 


The 1970s have seen a rapid expansion 
in medical sociology teaching on both 
medical and social science undergraduate 4 
courses, but without a corresponding 
increase in suitable and accessible student . 
texts. A substantial British introduction * 
to medical sociology, specially designed 
for undergraduates, is very welcome and 
David Tuckett’s book fills a gap most 
competently and usefully. 

David Tuckett is not only the editor 
of the book, he has written seven of its 2 
eleven chapters. The content falls into 
two main parts. The first four chapters * 
are intended for medical readers without 
prior knowledge of sociology. Tuckett 
introduces selected sociological concepts 
and sociological methods and discusses ' 
stratification, all, as he says, ‘with a 
medical bias’. Ann Oakley contributes 
the chapter on the family and illness. 
Teachers, who have been trying to make 
sociology courses stimulating enough to 
be acceptable to medical students, will ~“ 
appreciate the many helpful points made 
to show the relevance of sociology to , 
medical practice. The writing is plea- 
santly jargon-free and the introduction 
to the discipline is made without con- * 
descension. $ . 

The following six chapters deal with 
substantive areas of medical sociology, 
intended equally for students of medicine 
and the social sciences. The final chapter 
contains the editor’s views concerning” 
the future of medicine. The topics chosen 
are all useful and interesting. Tuckett 
discusses the, by now well known, sub- 
ject of ‘becoming ill’, the organization 
of hospitals and the roles of and inter- 
action between doctors and patients. E 
Three writers (Draper, Grenholm and 
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Best) examine the organization of the 
National Health Service. In a stimulating 
f chapter George Brown considers the 
i sociological contribution to the study of 
disease and its causes. Finally, David 
Field writes a sound and interesting chap- 
ter on labelling and stigma in illness. 
The authors discuss the results ofa number 
of important studies which are relatively 
inaccessible to students, published as they 
, are in many different medical and social 
` science journals. 

The substantive areas chosen do not 
include a discussion of the sick role; 
possibly this reflects a recent shift of 

$ interest by medical sociologists, away from 
the old debate about the relevance and 
- applicability of the Parsonian model. 
“A more serious omission is that of the 
sociology of the health-care professions. 
This is an important subject attracting 
considerable current interest and it seems 
an odd decision to exclude it from a 
, textbook of medical sociology. 
It is perhaps inevitable that contri- 
butions from different authors should 
* vary in quality and in level of soph- 
istication; but in this book it is not 
always easy to see what types of readers 
the authors are aiming at. The intention 
~ of the book is to make medical sociology 
available ‘to all those who work in the 
field of health and to sociologists’. Cer- 
tainly the substantive areas are of con- 
siderable interest for both medical and 
sociology undergraduates; but the needs 
-of these students are very different. In 
one case the aim of the teaching is to 
prepare students for good medical 
practice, in the other, it is to deepen 
. students’ understanding of the discipline 
of sociology. The emphasis in teaching 
must be different, the relevance of the 
material for the aims of the courses made 
clear. Moreover, in casting their net 
widely, the authors have not made 
allowance for the considerable differ- 
“ences in the background knowledge of 
their potential readers. Several chapters 
require an ease and familiarity with the 
use of sociological concepts which socio- 
logy students should possess by the time 
they are half-way through their degree 
course, but medical students would be 
most unlikely to have, even after reading 
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the introductory chapters. Besides, socio- 
logy students may be understandably 
reluctant to buy a rather expensive book, 
the first 150 pages of which they can 
‘happily leave out’, as the editor puts it. 
All in all, the merits of the book con- 
siderably outweigh its limitations. It is a 
sound and comprehensive introduction to 
the sociology of medicine and deservedly 
will find a place on many undergraduate 
reading lists. 
Agnes Miles 
University of Southampton 


Rural Health Development in 
Tanzania: a Case-study of Medical 
Sociology in 2 Developing Country 
G. M. van Etten 

1976 181 pp. Df. 27:50 (paperback) 


Using historical documents, contem- 
porary anthropological source sand cur- 
rent socio-medical surveys Van Etten, 
a sociologist, has analysed the issues 
surrounding the development and utiliza- 
tion of health services in rural Tanzania. 
His interest is in seeing how far cur- 
rent medical sociological theoretical ap- 
proaches help him to understand the 
behaviour of a rural African population 
in a period of rapid social change. He 
suggests that many of the anthropolo- 
gists who have studied traditional 
medicine have worked on too small a 
canvas. They have often underestimated 
the willingness of rural populations to 
change substantially traditional practices 
because they have failed to analyse rural 
health issues within the broader context 
of the historical and contemporary socio- 
political structures of the area. 

The author tries also to grasp the nettle 
of policy proposals. He accepts that the 
social scientist attached, as he was, to a 
Public Health department is under an 
obligation to say what he thinks the 
implications of his findings are and how 
those responsible for resource allocation 
and training programmes should act 
given certain objectives. All in all, the 
book is a major contribution to the 
sociological literature concerning health 
care in the third world. 

Margot Fefferys 
Bedford College 
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Profession and Monopoly: a Study 
of Medicine in the United States 
and Great Britain 

Jeffrey L. Berlant University of 
California Press 1975 337 pp. £9°60 


Jeffrey Berlant’s main concern in this 
study is to discover why the medical 
profession in the United States and 
Great Britain has become one of the 
most prestigious, wealthy and powerful 
occupational groups. 

He argues in the opening chapters that 
the remarkable success of physicians in 
these countries is logically best explained 
in terms of the theory of monopolization 
outlined by Max Weber in Economy and 
Society; this schema is felt to by-pass the 
difficulties of Parsons’ ahistorical theory 
of the professionalization of medicine 
because it focuses on the political and 
economic prerequisities for group suc- 
cess, not on the functional requirements 
for maintaining role systems. The 
remainder of the book, which discusses 
the historical vicissitudes of medical 
ethics and licensure on both sides of the 
Atlantic and examines a recent proposal 
to reform American medical practice, is 
devoted to demonstrating that Weber’s 
methodological and conceptual tools are 
also empirically appropriate to the 
explanation of the institutionalization of 
the medical profession. Berlant’s con- 
clusion, perforce, is that the success of 
organized medicine has basically been a 
dual function of its tactics of competition 
and the framework within which com- 
petition has taken place. 

This book assuredly contains much 
of interest. Particularly intriguing are 
the claims that the British profession 
preserved, and possibly improved, 
its interest position by undergoing an 
ideological reformation in face of nine- 
teenth century liberal attacks and that 
the advancement of the standing of its 
American counterpart was faciliated by 
the political conflict between local and 
national economic interests at the height 
of the antitrust movement. 

For all this, however, the work remains 
importantly flawed. In the first place, 
broad theoretical inference is not fully 
meshed with detailed historical inquiry: 
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the conclusion stresses the monopolistic 
significance of political milieu, yet the 
sections on Britain disproportionately 
emphasize the centrality of the profes- 


sion’s ideological strategy in the process 


of institutionalization.. This weakness— 
which inevitably: gives the book an 
unduly disjointed, ‘uneven texture—is 
compounded by Berlant’s surprising 
failure to scrutinize systematically the 
role of several specific, and possibly 


crucial, referents of professional success, A 


including the impact of quackery and the 
doctors part in fulfilling the global 
functions of capital. Such shortcomings 
epitomize the relative lack of analytical 
rigour employed in this study. Viewed as 


a 


awhole, therefore, Profession and Monopoly 
is disappointing—especially since the * 


sociopolitical perspective for examining 

professional monopolization, which the 

author spends considerable time elabo- 

rating, is by no means the novelty 
claimed. 

Mike Saks 

Graduate School 

LSE. 


Housewife: High Value—Low Cost 
Ann Oakley Allen Lone 1974 273 pp. 
£350 

Housewife is written from a strong feminist 


perspective which is in evidence through- 
out the three major sections of the book— 


ww 


historical, sociological and theoretical. It ~ 


is a book about the modern housewife 
role and about the myths which, accord- 
ing to the author, continue with sufficient 
force to produce a weekly average of 77 
hours of housework in Britain today. 
Ann Oakley argues that domesticity is 
a defining feature of the modern woman. 
Greater opportunities for women, on the 
one hand, and the continuing importance 
of domesticity, on the other, constitute a 
choice which is basically one between" 
gender roles, i.e. between masculine and 
feminine behaviours. The idea of a 
separate and individual person is linked 
only to the ‘masculine’, while the 
‘feminine’ revolves around the complex of 


trasts this situation with that of women’s 


4 


pa 


housewife/wife/mother. The author con- fi 
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work in seventeenthth-century Britain 
when the production of goods for house- 
hold use was integrated with the produc- 
tion of commodities. Thus the woman 
was not faced with the choice between 


* two conflicting roles. This thesis is 


interestingly argued in the historical 


p section of the book. 


The author’s own sociological research 


‘ is based on doctoral work which centred 


around interviews with London house- 
wives on the satisfactions and dissatis- 
factions of housework. Four stimulating 
case-histories are presented together with 
some discussion of the interview material 
and its relation to traditional job satis- 
faction studies. In general, class dif- 
ferences are visible Only in the responses 
to very obvious questions such as Do you 
like housework”. An analysis of replies 
to all questions shows, however, a high 
level of dissatisfaction which cuts across 
class lines. The concept of housework is a 
leveller, says the author. 

The theoretical part of the work centres 
on the elucidation of the notion of ‘myth’ 
as a mechanism for maintaining and 
reproducing the present-day status of 
women. Unfortunately, the analysis of 
myth and its functioning is unsatisfactory, 


. and remains at the level of the OED, 


definition of the word quoted in the 
book—‘a purely fictitious narrative... 
embodying some popular idea concerning 
natural or historical phenomena’. 
Having earlier identified industrial 
capitalism as the economic and social 
context in which the present role of 
housewife was born, Ann Oakley focuses 
on ‘other forces (which) also act to main- 
tain the home-centredness of women’s 
identity’. These she summarizes as 
two myths of woman’s place—(1) the 
division of labour by sex—the idea that 
there are tasks which are universally 
masculine or feminine (2) ‘motherhood’ 
—the ideas of the child’s need for the 
mother, the mother’s need for the child 
and the need for all women to be mothers. 
Ann Oakley goes on to say that ‘the 
myth of the division of labour by sex and 
the myth of motherhood are myths 
because as statements of fact they are 
untrue, and because, despite this lack of 
veracity, they are powerful forces acting 
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to conserve the tradition of women’s 
domestic identity. Myth stated as fact 
becomes fact: what is mythological 
appears real.’ It rests on the author to 
demonstrate both the mythical status of 
certain ideas and the power of myth to 
establish these ideas as ‘fact’, 

Ann Oakley then sets out to show that 
the division of labour by sex and ‘mother- 
hood’ are myths. I will not summarize 
the many points she makes but simply 
point out that after considering some of 
the anthropological literature she con- 
cludes that the division of labour by sex 
is not universal and is therefore factually 
untrue. However, she does not proceed 
to demonstrate that ‘myth stated as fact 
becomes fact’. All we know is that the 
claim is believed and is false. We do not 
understand why such ideas, beliefs, 
myths, mystifications take root. Ann 
Oakley appears to invest the idea of the 
myth, with a force about which she has 
been unable to theorize. 

Ann Oakley states the present-day 
status of the myth of ‘motherhood’ in our 
society—‘in Western society today child- 
ren do need their mothers, mothers do 
need their children ...’ and sets herself 
the task of demonstrating how this 
myth became ‘fact’, Her account of ‘all 
women need to be mothers’, attributes 
this ‘fact’ to socialization and the ‘psendo- 
scientific backing’ given it by psycho- 
analysis. ‘Along with everything else in 
the Freudian ragbag of concepts and 
precepts about womanhood, the roots of 
the psychoanalytic insistence that women 
need to be mothers lie in a patriarchal 
culture which denies personhood to 
women.’ What we have here is again an 
appeal to the ‘facts’ of other cultures to 
demonstrate what is untrue in our own. 
In some societies there is no insistence on 
motherhood as women’s main vocation. 
Why is this so? Because, says Ann 
Oakley, the processes of socialization 
differ. But this, taken together with 
other arguments in the book, implies 
that these societies are outside patriarchal 
culture, which is debatable. In any case 
the explanation is circular—socialization 
Produces the facts and if the facts are 
different the socialization must have 
been different. 
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In demonstrating that the ‘facts’ are’ 
different in different societies, Ann 
Oakley has successfully countered the 
argument from biology—that gender dif- 
ferences result from sex differences. But 
in so doing, she has leaned too exclusively 
on comparative anthropological data. 
While the ‘facts’ here and elsewhere are 
interestingly and clearly presented, they 
do not provide a theoretical understand- 
ing of women’s oppression. This failing 
stems, in my view, from a too cavalier 
approach to Feudian theory—a surpris- 
ing stance in view of the recent rebirth 
of interest in psychoanalytic theory 
within the feminist movement—and 
from the complete absence of a Marxist 
theory of ideology which might have 
been invaluable in evaluating her notion 
of ‘myth’ and its place in society. 

The idealist position reflected in her 
handling of myth is reiterated in the 
closing chapter of the book. ‘We need to 
see how we are moulded by the roles we 
are given and how to rearrange our 
identities when the social edifice of role 
and role-expectation is made to crumble 
away,’ and later, ‘People must change 
themselves. Her advice is to reject the 
role of housewifeand teach daughters how 
not to be housewives. While this struggle 
is essential, the plea for heightened con- 
sciousness, standing alone as it does is 
insufficient. 

Despite the theoretical weaknesses of 
Housewife, it is a book that should be 
read by sociologists and one that will be 
read by feminists and by housewives. 
For it challenges a certain sociological 
understanding of women while spot- 
lighting a role filled by most women 
most of the-time. 

Parosen Adams 
Brunel University 





Janet L. Dolgin 
To understand the 
situation of the Jewish 
Defense League in the 
U.S., Janet Dolgin spent 
fourteen months with the 
JDL in Jerusalem and in 
New York City. In this 
book she considers how 
its members relate to each 
other and to outsiders, 
and places these 
relationships in the - 
context of American. 
society as a whole. “...A 
very fine book. Here is a 
major contribution to the 
processes of the creation 
of history by the analysis 
of the present itself—a 
contribution to the 
understanding of social . 
and cultural action as a 
meaningful, symbolically 
conceptualized 

world.” —David M. 
Schneider, University of 
Chicago £9.40 
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15A Epsom Road 
Guildford, Surrey GU1 3JT 
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TAVISTOCK € - 
Announcing a major new series from Tavistock 
Tavistock Women’s Studies 


Tavistock Women’s Studies is a new serles of empirical studies designed to 
cover all aspects of the position of women in modern society. 


Women and the Welfare State 

ELIZABETH WILSON 

Women and the Welfare State approaches the question of welfare policy from 
an entirely fresh perspective. In it the author argues that an appreciation of the 
way In which women are defined by welfare Policies, and have been since the 
beginnings of the Industrial Revolution, is essential to a true understanding of the 
nature of those policies and of the Welfare State. An important, possibly the most 
important, function of welfare policy has been to promote and retain a par- 
ticular form of the family: Indeed, one can define the Welfare State as the State 
organization of domestic life. 

^.. a valuable book, a much needed addition to the feminist armoury.’ Ann 
Oakley, New Society 

£5°60 Social Science Paperback £2:20 


Women at Work 

LINDSAY MACKIE and POLLY PATTULLO 

From farm labourers to barristers, from machinists to MPs, the authors of this 
book spoke to hundreds of women all over the country, bringing together both 
the facts and figures, and the often disregarded personal experiences of working 
women. They-look at the effects of the mass exodus during this century of women 
out of their homes and into paid employment, and at why the pattern of women’s 
employment is still so dramatically different from men’s. 

£5'50 Social Science Paperback £2°20 


On Being A Woman 

FAY FRANSELLA and KAY FROST 

This book is first and foremost concerned with what women have to say for 
themselves rather than what others say about them. The authors believe that to 
understand a woman now, we have to look at the world through her eyes. In 
doing so, we shall be able to see the discoveries of sociological and psychological 
literature on such topics as the conflict between career and housework, attitudes 
to motherhood, childhood development, and mental health in general in thelr 
true perspective. 

£6°00 Social Science Paperback £2°60 


Further titles to be published in the series: 


Women and Education 
DR EILEEN BYRNE October 1977 


Women and the Family 
DIANA LEONARD BARKER AND CHRISTINE DELPHY 1978 


Women and Medicine 





DR JOYCE LEESON AND JUDITH GRAY 1978 
Women in Power and Politics 
PROF MARGARET STACEY AND MARION PRICE 1978 


For further details of the Series please write to: 
Mrs Pam Smith, Tavistock Publications Ltd, North Way, 
Andover, Hampshire SP10 6BE 





The Urban Question __ 

A Marxist Approach 

Manuel Castells 

Social Structure and Social Change 1 | 
Based on empirical research, this book proposes new 


theoretical tools for understanding urban problems. 
Publication June Cloth £12 Paper £5:95 


Mass Communication and Society | 
Edited by James Curran, Michael Gurevitch and 
Janet Woolacott | 
Open University Set Book 
Examinations of mass communication by social scientists 
and professionals. This book displays the spectrum of ` 
contemporary discussion and provides a stimulating 
overview for those professionally engaged in the media— 
and indeed for their viewers, listeners and readers. 

Cloth £9:95 Paper £3-50 


Space and Place 


The Perspective of Experience | 

Yi-Fu Tuan 

Space is freedom; place is security—there’s no place 

like home. These concepts are part of common experience 
and we tend to take them for granted. Writing with 
elegance and a rare simplicity, Yi-Fu Tuan considers 
space and place from a umanistic and systematic 


. viewpoint. 
Publication September Cloth £12-50 approx 


Sociolinguistics 
A Critical Survey of Theory and Application 
Norbert Dittmar 
Theoretical Linguistics 1 , 
<. . an important contribution to the theory of 
sociolinguistics.” Times Higher Education Supplement 
Norbert Dittmar’s major text is now available in a revised 
and updated English edition. 

Cloth £995 Paper £495 
Edward Arnold l 
25 Hill Street, London WIX 8LL 














Applications are invited from suitably 
appointment is o 


preference will be given to the 
course. It is hoped to make the 


It is the University’s policy that where candidates have nearly equivalent 
qualifications and one has Canadian experience, the latter should be preferred. 
In this context, Canadian experience includes Canadian, citizenship, or extensive 


training in Canada, or extensive academic experience within Canada. 


Additional inquiries and applications, including an up-to-date curriculum 
vitae with the names of three referees should be addressed to: 


The Chairman of the Appointments Committee 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
SIMON FRASER 
Burnaby, B.C., Canada 
VsA 186 




















Thinking about Children : 
Sociology and Fertility in Post-War England 

JOAN BUSFIELD and MICHAEL PADDON 

The dynamics of population change in general and changes in family 
size and spacing in particular have long been issues of intense 
controversy and concern. So, too, have the methods of explanation 
employed by social scientists in studying these and other social 
phenomena. This book offers an account of a research programme 
designed to explain the changes in fertility in post-war England, and 

it offers a contribution to both debates. £6°50 net 


URBANISATION IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
Urbanisation in the Middle East 


V. F. COSTELLO 

This book studies the social, demographic, political and economic 

processes involved in the growth of cities in the Middle Fast. It is the 

first study of urbanisation in this tegion from a single viewpoint and 

it draws on the findings of numerous scholars, The main emphasis is 

on the insights provided by urban geography, sociology and social 

anthropology, but the work of demographers, economists and 

historians is also taken into account. Hard covers £4 95 net 
Paperback £1-95 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Class and Status in France _ a 


Viass CIM SmS N I T N e 
Economic Change and Social Immobility 7 
1945-1975 `> K 


TIROS a e a a 
Jane Marceau ` j 


z l 
This book examines the inequalities in disposition of income and working condi- 
tions, in opportunities for social promotion, and in access to education, culture, 
and positions of power; and it analyses the ideological forces which help to 
preserve this distribution. It provides an interesting case study, showing the im- 
mobility of social structure in a modern capitalist society. £6 


Migration from Rural Areas f 
The Evidence from Village Studies _ < 
J. Connell, B. Dasgupta, R. Laishley, 

and M. Lipton Ei 


n,n 
This is the first attempt to bring together the evidence on migration available from sy, 
numerous intensive Village studies carried out in all areas of the Third World. An 
appendix, and an extensive chapter providing a detailed analysis of Indian data, 
make the volume particularly relevant for students of South Asia. £450. . a 


———————— 
_The Golden Door _ | i 


E Italian: and Jewish Immigrant Mobility in 
New York City, 1880—1915 


Thomas Kessner 


ae ee EE 
Between 1880 and the First World War, twenty-three million European immi- 
grants entered America, seventeen million through New York City. Though they 

-differed greatly from their Irish and German predecessors, the Italians and Jews “ 
readily joins in what might now be called the American religion of upward mobility. 
This book examines how these immigrants used New York not only as ån entry port 
to America but also as a stepping-stone to Americanization. £7:95 


pal 


© 


pe 
Community Development Journal 


OE a 
A journal concerned with the study and practice of community development in 
both ‘developed’ and ‘developing’ countries, and, from a community point of view, 
such topics as power politics, and government; village, town, and regional planning; 
economic development; health and education, recreation and welfare. It includes» 
articles, notes and comments, and book reviews. Three times a year, £6 ($15) p.a. 
Single issues £2-25 ($5-20). ; l 


Oxford University Press 


Richard Titmuss: Welfare and Society 


David Reisman i 


Richard Titmuss was instrumental in shaping the new discipline 
of Social Policy and Administration and made a valuable con- 
tribution to social philosophy by attempting to integrate welfare 
and society. Dr. Reisman‘s book seeks to explain the theories of 
this provocative but often confusing thinker and to evaluate the 
coherence and significance of his model. 

f £6:00 paper £2°50 


The Fragmentary Class Structure 
K. Roberts, F. G. Cook, S, L. Clark, E. Semeonoff 


A discussion of the ways in which the class structure of contem- 
porary Britain is changing. The authors’ main argument is that tra- 
ditional class structures are dissolving and being replaced by a 
more fragmented class structure. Social Cohesion and ideological 
coherence within the working class are being dissipated whilst 
the white-collar strata are being splintered into a number of distinct 
middle classes. £5°50 £2°75 paperback 


Class Conflict and the industrial 
Relations Crisis 


Colin Crouch 


The central purpose of this study is to provide a framework within 
which the many recent changes in the politics of industrial conflict 
can be interpreted. The author develops a model of corporatism 
as a particular form of class relations and goes on to trace develop- 
ments in government policies from the mid-1950’s to the present 
day. £7'50 


The West Indian Experience in 
British Schools . 


Raymond Giles 


An account of teachers’ perceptions of the special educational 
need of West Indian pupils in socially disadvantaged areas. The 
author has also included a-number of case studies based on 
extensive interviews with headteachers and their staff. £2°20 


Y | Heinemann Educational Books 
48 Charles Street, London W1X 8AH 





JOHN WILEY & SONS LTD 


LONDON: NEW YORK SYDNEY - TORONTO 


CAPTIVE CITIES 


Stndes in tho Political Economy of Cities and 
Perce. edited fae rat Harloe, Centre for Exvtron- 


This n aimn of inertia tonal o cone Dados pre resents 
a new recap for vr ology. 
on the theories of Marx and Wober it 


ent of society as a whole. The contribu- 


tions with the relationship oti social Rop. 
wth, social develo, 


in 
countries and arees, the tole of the state fa urban 
and regional development, the nature and develo: 


ment of urban-based test groups, and the or i 
tical sociology of land uss ‘Beal: 
0471 99436 7 228 pages 77 £7-95/$16.00 


WOMEN 


Roles aa Status in Eight Countries edited ey 
Janet Z, G Brandels University, and Audrey 

Smock, Ford ‘oundation, Kenya 

Ten offer an interdisciplinary, cross-cultural 
visw of the statusa of women, and of the women’s 
movement , around the world, and identi- 
fies some common standards by which women’s 
status can be measured across soreness despite 
differences in government, eco pomy, an d famuty 
0471 01504 0 700 pages April 1. £12:50/$21.50 


APPLIED MATHEMATICAL DEMOGRAPHY 

by N. Keyfitz, Harvard University 

Provides a clear statement of the logic behind 

demogra calculations, and uses mathe- 

opulation to determines how the behavior 
affects population growth and de- 


approx. 576 pages 
approx, £16° TS 75 


A GUIDE TO WRITING AND [PUBLISHING IN 
THE SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 
by Carolyn J. Mullins, Indiana University 
Describes tho most efficient and effective ways to 
perform the many tasks myolved in writing and 
publishing. Focuses on scientific writing, discussmg 

general problema and solutiona. Deals ee 
an appropriate journal for scientific articles, 
paring articles for sabmisslon t to journals, working 
with journal ge a 
appropnate book pu wetting prospectuses, 
negotiatmg contracts, and workmg with publishors. 
0471 62420 9 448 pages 

£14-00/ $24.00 0D clon 
0471 02708 I a une 1977 

£6 45/$11.45 (paper) 


MASS MEDIA POLICIES IN CHANGING 
G. Gerbner, The Annen- 
of Communications, University of 


Presents a multinational comparative perspective 
in whuch to study trends, examine new directions 
and consider alternative tonal frameworks for 
analysis and m tlon of mass medie policies 
around the world. Top scholars from many 
countries present Lr paampaghigr Mhadeec hac of prevalent 
but changing polices m International communi- 
cations. All media forms are discussed 

0471 01514 8 


Mates oi 
of mdr 
cline 


0471 47350 2 


cooks, choosmg 


approx. 304 pages 
approx. £1200) 80085 


THE FRANKFURT SCHOOL 

The Critical Theories ot Max Horkheimer and 
Theodor W. Adorno by Z. Tar, City College of 
CUNY, e York 


the natural 
0471 84536 1 approx. 256 


pages In Press 
approx. £13 45/$22. 0 


METHODOLOGY OF a IMPACT 
ASSESSMENT edited WE. Fiosterbusch, U; 
P. Wolf, City Uais 


volved m assessing social impacts and, at the 
samo time, presents the most complete inventory 
orn methodologaes for SIA currently available, The 
se ar ie this book came from workshop studies 
presented at the 6th Annual Conference 

of the Environmental Research 


Edi ) 
0470 99036 8 400 pages June 1977 £15-00/$25.00 


pie prio by Dowden, Hutchinson & Ross Inc. 
and distributed by John Wiley & Sons Ltd. 


INFORMED CONSENT TO HUMAN 
EXPERIMENTATION 

Giants and Bashers Fe 2 at i? of Bost Srey: oa 
rari Do « Katz, ai of ‘on hace 


This provides a comprehensive review of the law of 
Informed. consent, perhaps -tbo most important 
means of protecting of human subjects. 
Through an an examination of over 200 years o Case 
law, plus a review of statutes and 

legal and medical 


h 
explains the history, 
requirements of informed consent. 
088410 147 9 approx, 384 pages In Presis 

approx. £11: 70/5 $19.25 

Published by Balli Publishing Co., and 
buted by John Wier £ Sons Lid. econ ark 
THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE MAKING 

o Sociol by A. A. Congalton 


and god Aan iE- Daniel, School 
wee Sociology, University of 


296. pages 1977 
*£0/$13.95 poles only) 
A Wiley Australian publication, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS LTD 


Baffins Lane - CHICHESTER - Sussex PO191UD - ENGLAND 





Living with Capitalism 
THEO NICHOLS and HUW BEYNON 
University of Bristol and University of Durham 


Based on a large research project, this book explores the nature of work in 
a giant British-owned multi-national. chemical company, ‘ChemCo’. The 
authors talked exhaustively with the men involved—workers, foremen, 
managers—and demonstrate, for example, that although managers and 
workers live different lives and belong to different social classes, they both 
can increasingly be seen as /abour whose future is structured by the needs 
of capital. £5°75, paper £2'75 


The Sociology of the School 


Curriculum 


JOHN EGGLESTON 
r Professor of Education, University of Keele 
u 


enn Eggleston presents a distinctive, wide-ranging and accessible 
‘ciological examination of the curriculum as an aid to an understanding of 
\ present state of the school curriculum and the issues of social control 
_ surround it. He looks in particular at the nature of the curriculum 
"rience of teachers and pupils, its availability to them, their response 
|; and the consequences for them. £4'95, paper £2°25 


The Social Anthropology of 


Radcliffe-Brown 


EDITED BY ADAM KUPER 
Professor of the Cultural Anthropology of Africa, University of Leiden 


A. R. Radcliffe-Brown (1881-1955) was one of the first professional 
anthropologists. Nowadays he is sometimes regarded, perhaps unfairly, as 
‘a worthy influence whose errors we can see in historical perspective’. 
Adam Kuper believes that Radcliffe-Brown and his ideas are still a living 
_ force in social theory, and this selection of his best work should be an 
invaluable text. £6°95, paper £3°50 


Fathers, Mothers and Others 
RHONA RAPOPORT, ROBERT N. RAPOPORT, 
ZIONA STRELITZ 
Institute of Family and Environment Research, London 


‘The best interests of the child’ has always been a guiding principle in Jaw, 
ethics and in research and policy. Rhona and Robert Rapoport, well- 
. known for their studies on dual-career families and leisure and family life, 
~“ and their co-authors, here present a review of the research in a wide 
range of fields bearing on the study of the needs of parents. £7°50 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Eee 39 Store Street, London WC1 iia 


Philosophical Foundations of the. oa 


\ s = ‘ =~ 
_ Three Sociologies -E 
TED BENTON ' no 
. , University of Essex . nae 
Offering a critical evaluation of empiricist and positivist theories of knoOw-' `x 
ledge this book will be valuable text for all students of the philosophy of ~; 
the social sciences. It investigates some classic attempts at using óm- «+ 
piricism and positivism to provide the philosophical foundation for a 

scientific sociology. -International Library of Sociology: £6°50 a 
ar ee 2 = ape ae $ T ; . Š) 


The American Ideology -o 
Science, Technology and Organization as Modes of Rationality =“ > 
i O HT. WILSON = © > # 
York University, Toronto bs fF 
-The author of this brilliant analysis sees his book as an anti-sociologic” 
essay set within the border area between sociology and philosophy. l 
offers a major critique of the ‘American Ideology’ which revolves aro 
the concepts of rationality and domination,.and of the tension betwe 
these concepts which is central to thé work of Hegel, Marx, Weber and, 


Frankfurt School. =~ International Library of Sociology £f 

Taa e ae oe 5 a 

_ The Sociology..of.Power™ : 
_ .- ÑODERICK MARTIN ue 
aw < Trinity College, Oxford : a -gI 
‘In a reorientation of political sociology around the concept of power, the’ J 
author examines the sociology of power relations within industrial and | 
political organizations of labour exploitation and gives a critique of contem: -4 
porary elitist theories. InternationaN.ibrary of Sociology £675: 
es N E a g $ \ Q 


; ee x 
A Dictionary of the Social Sciencesį: 
r HUGO- F. READING ` h 


Designed for students of the social sciences, public administration, social 
administration and social work, this dictionary will also be useful to those ' 
who work in specialized agencies and international organizations. It defines 

over 7,500 terms, covering all the social sciences. The definitions are as , 
concise as possible without loss of meaning, and are interrelated with ~ 
‘terms defined elsewhere in the dictionary, thus giving the work a logical Ż' 
sunity. £3:50, paper £1 50.6 
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-The Idea of Race 
MICHAEL.BANTON 


Professor:Banton-explores the contexts 
. in which theories about race and race 
relations are formulated, and examines 
their validity. 

£6-50 


we ptt 


The Ideology of Work 
P D ANTHONY 


. forceful and original... Anthony’s 
a and refreshing book should help to 
divert the bandwagon of industrial- 
soclology from the parallel ruts of 
managerialism and marxism in which it so 
often seems to have Become stuck. New 
Society 
£8-00 


Immigration & Social 
Policy in Britain 
CATHERINE JONES 


* .. a well documented, penetrating and 
unemotional analysis of the interplay 
between immigrants and statutory social 
policy.’ New Society 

£7-86 


Foundations in 
Sociolinguistics 
An Ethnographic Approach 


DELL HYMES 


” .. no-one can venture far into this 
study without encountering the massive 
insights of Dell Hymes . . . Times 
Educational Supplement 

£7-50 





The Use & Abuse [os a 


Biology Se in 
MARSHALL SAHLINS EE x 


The Use and Abuse of Biology is be of | 
critique of the current sociobiological 5, 

rage. It makes the point that wars are nin 

due to human aggression and kinship | ul 

is not the evolutionary logic of genetic na, j 
self-interest, but rather that the acclaim : 
for E O Wilson's Sociobiology is i h 
another instance of Western Civilization’s ; ~ 
attempt to naturalize its own social! 7 
existence—an attempt that has been + *  ,,” 
going on periodically and cyclically! He. r 
since Thomas Hobbes. ame 





Social Science Paperback £1 2b yt g 
“ cis K 
he ot 
Law & Order News... sn 
STEVE CHIBNALL So : ss 
‘im. € 
‘In examining the relationship between-oicr L ag 
crime and the press, Steve Chibnall © g * 


vividly chronicles the ebb and flow both + .,+ 
of crime journalism and of the relations “- : 


between generations of crime reporters ' p 
and “Nipper, Slipper and the other jade, ae 
at the Yard.’ New Society eo 
£8:00 Social Science Paperback iat F 
E: 
The A 
An Introduction ted '. 
the Sociology of sw m _: 
Rural Developmefiiere .% 
eae 8 
NORMAN LONG ere 
This book analyses the usefulness of = / “We 


various theorles on the study of social Be 

change, especially in their application to Se 
empirical studies in the Third World. A Ba 
£5-75 Social Science Paperback £3-00 ate 







srits 
J election 
QUES LACAN 


selection, authorised by Lacan, is 
vassary reading for anyone concerned 
jth psychoanalysis and Its radical effect 
~ all the other human sclences.’ New 
“sciety 

£12-00 
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he Limits of 
asculinity 


NDREW TOLSON 


nis, the first book to explore 

ematically the social construction of 
sculinity, the author demonstrates the 
t-s in which restrictive definitions of 
der and Identity are supported by the 
“uly, the school, the factory, and the 


he Consumer 

l ciety ` 

“ED BY | R C HIRST 
W D REEKIE 


Aely collection of Papers represents 
“ws of authorities from a wide 

of disciplines upon the values 

ted by, and the controversies 
‘aunding, the ‘Consume Society’, 
7:25 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
IN PAPERBACK 


System & Structure 


ANTHONY WILDEN 


‘This is a lengthy essay of criticism upon 
the thought patterns of contemporary 
Western science, and Western nationalist 
culture . . . Little is left untouched.’ 
Contemporary Psychology 

Soclal Science Paperback £5-25 








Towards A Sociology 
of the Novel 


LUCIEN GOLDMANN 


Translated from the French by 

Alan Sheridan 

The essays In this seminal work by the 
late Lucien Goldmann range from general 
theory to detailed exposition of particular 
texts. In his objective of pioneering the 
development of a serious, rigorous and 
Positive science of the life of the mind 
and, in particular, of cultural creation, 
Goldmann presents many provocative 
and challenging ideas. 

Social Science Paperback £2:95 


Families & Family 
Therapy 


SALVADOR MINUCHIN 


‘This will undoubtedly be a classic in 
familly therapy, useful for both the 
experienced famlly therapist and the 
beginner.’ Geoffrey Goding, Mankind 
Social Science Paperback £2-90 
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"All contributions and corrėspondepnce should be addressed to the Editor, 
British Journal of Sociology, ‘The London School of Economics, Houghtoy 
Street, Aldwych, London, WC2A 2AE. i pe 
_All books for review should be sent to the Associate Editor a _ | 
above address and NOT TO THE PUBLISHERS. Tai 
- Contributions should follow the style of the Journal as closely 
possible. Manuscripts should ‘be typed on A.4 paper (if possible); 


the bibliography. poo ; 7 
Books should be cited as: - re 
1. F. R. Jolliffe, Commonsense Statistics for Economists and Others, Londo: 

Routledge & Kegan Paul; 1974, P- 7- 2 
Articles in journals: — 
‘1, R. J. Martin, ‘Cultic aspects of sociology’, Brit. F. Sociol., vol. 

no. 1 (March 1974), pp. 15-31. . i ar 
Articles in books: = ath te 
1. Sean Baine, ‘The political community’ in Jones and Mayo, Ci 

munity Work, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974, pp. 66-8. 


Dates should be given in the form 12 December 1974. The least numb; 
of figures should be used in page numbers, dates, etc. (e.g. pp. 227 
105-6 (but using 112-13, 114-15 for *teen numbers) and 1948-9). i: 

The title of the article, the author’s name, and the biographical rf 
should be typed on the flysheet. The contributor should also supply? 
abstract of 100-200 words summarizing the article in such a way t 
the abstract can be read independently. 1 

Page proofs will be sent to the author and should be returned to 
Editor by return of post. Corrections of printers’ errors‘only may be 
to the final proofs, as alterations to the text are charged for by the } 
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are no footnotes—any references should’ be incorporated in the t 
i.e., “The next step might be to look at age and region together’ (Jolliffe; 
Commonsense Statistics for Economists and others). ` { 
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The return of the sacred? The argument on 
« the future of religion 


HOBHOUSE MEMORIAL LECTURE 


y- This is the 7oth anniversary of the establishment of the first chairs in 
sociology at the London School of Economics. In 1907, Leonard Tre- 
lawney Hobhouse gave his inaugural address on assuming the first of 
the two Martin White Professorships in Sociology. (The other was E. A. 
Westermarck.) This is also the 43rd Hobhouse Memorial Lecture, the 

_ first being given in 1930 by J. A. Hobson on the topic—are there no 
constants in sociological thought? or is it that there is no progress ?— 
“Towards Social Equality’. 

Over the years, the lecturers, as I review the list, understandably have 
had fewer and fewer associations with Professor Hobhouse, and even 
fewer intellectual-ties. This is always sad, particularly since I do believe 
strongly, as will be evident in this talk, in the value of tradition. In a 

? curious way, I would like to claim two affinities, one of them attenuated, 
but one of them I would like to think elective, with the lineage and the 
style of thought of Leonard Hobhouse. To do so, I have to begin, first, 

z ma personal vein. 

In 1938-39, I was a first-year graduate student in sociology at Co- 
lumbia University. One of the visiting professors was T. H. Marshall 
from L. S. E., and he offered a course on ‘Social: Evolution’, based prin- 
cipally on the work of Hobhouse; and I enrolled in this course. In due 
‘time, Professor Marshall invited me in to discuss the term paper that I 
would write for the course. ‘What do you specialize in?’ he asked. With- 

“e out irony, and without the wit to realize it, I replied: ‘I specialize in 

‘* generalizations.’ He blinked in mild astonishment, bit on his pipe, but 
did not pursue this theme. He asked what topic I had chosen for my 

í paper, and I replied, ‘The moral bond in Greece.’ ‘Which aspects of it 
do you intend to cover,’ he asked, and I replied, ‘All of them.’ He sucked 
on his pipe, and said only, ‘Oh.’ 

I am pleased to recall that I received an A for that paper. But I 
regret to say that those early, and by now incurable, bad habits have 
remained. When asked recently by my friend David Martin which 
aspects of religion I would cover in this talk, I said, ‘All of them.’ 

tHe blushed quickly, but said only, ‘Oh.’ 
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So, one of my first papers in sociology was on Hobhouse. Whether 
Hobhouse would recognize that filiation, which in traditional law is 
the assignment of paternity to a bastard child, is another question. I p4 
have, at least, the mediation of T. H. Marshall in that descent. My 
second affinity, perhaps elective, derives from my sympathy with and 
endorsement of Professor Hobhouse’s first words in his inaugural lec- 
ture seventy years ago. He said: 


Sociology is not yet in the fortunate position of a science which can 
dispense with all discussions of its method and object. There are some » 
who deny it is a science at all. There are others who identify it with 
economics or political science or history. Some suppose it to be prin- 
cipally occupied with the habits of savages, others associate it especi- 
ally into the condition of the working classes among ourselves. In 
point of fact all these inquiries are contributory to sociology, but none pa 
of them’ exhausts a science which has the whole of social life of man 

as its sphere.! ` l i 


An eminent colleague once remarked that a subject which fears to 
repudiate its forebears can never become a science. As one who believes „- 
that sociology is one of the humanities, as well as a science, I would say 
that a sociology which hesitates to repeat its forebears has forfeited its 
claim to wisdom. The thread of culture—and religion—is memory. As 
Louis MacNeice once wrote: ‘... I cannot deny my past to which my 
self is wed/The woven figure cannot undo its thread.’. 

My talk this afternoon is the further weaving of that thread. The 
theme is ‘The Return of the Sacred ?’. The answer to that question mark 4 
will not settle, but may lead us to the relevant considerations, whether 
there is a future of religion in modern culture (which I think there is), 
and what this may be. 


» 


II 


At the end of the eighteenth and to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, almost every Enlightened thinker expected religion to disappear 
in the twentieth century. The belief was based on the power of Reason. 
Religion was associated with superstition, fetishism, unprovable be-, 
liefs, a form of fear which was used as protection against other fears—* 
a form of security one might associate with the behaviour of children— 
and which they believed, in fact, had arisen in the ‘childhood’ of the > 
human race. 

Religion, in this view, arose out of the fears of nature, both the physi- 
cal terrors of the environment and the dangers lurking in the inner 
psyche which were released at night or conjured up by special diviners. 
The more rational answer—we owe the start, of course, to the Greeks— 
was philosophy, whose task was to uncover physis or the hidden order of 
nature. The leitmotif was the phrase which occurs first in Aristotle and4 


x 
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is resurrected later by Hegel and Marx, ‘the realization of philosophy’. 
For Aristotle, nature had a telos, and within it. man would realize his 
perfected form. For Hegel, this telos lay in history, in the marche générale 
of human consciousness which was wiping away the fogs of illusion and 


‘allowing men to see the world more clearly. 


- The ‘realization of philosophy’ would be the overcoming of all the 
dualities that had divided consciousness, and made it so unhappy. In 
the Christian parable, mari had been at one with God, there had been 
a Fall, and the expectation ever since was that there would be a par- 
ousta, the end of time, when there would be a reunification of man with 
God. In Hegel’s philosophical substitution of philosophy for parable, 
there was an original cosmic consciousness which became ‘dirempted’ 
into the dualities of spirit and matter, nature and history, subject and 
object, but through the reflexiveness of self-consciousness, the Begriff, 
the anima of consciousness would fuse into the Absolute.* And in 
Marx’s naturalism, the original.unity of primitive communism which 
became divided into the dualities of exploiter and exploited, mental and 
physical labour, town and country, would once again be attained, at a 
higher level of man’s technical powers, in the realm of Man. ‘The critic- 
ism- of religion,’ Marx said, ‘ends with: the precept that the supreme 
being for man is man. .. 

The end of History would come in the ‘leap’ from ‘the kingdom of 
necessity to the kingdom of freedom’. The end of History would be the 
unbinding of Prometheus, and Man stepping onto the mountain top 
to take his place with him among the Titans. As Shelley proclaimed: 

The painted veil . . . is torn aside; 

The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself. . . .2 


What is striking in all this, in the poetry of Revolution which is heir 
to these hopes, is that Historical Reason passed over into a kind of 
romanticism, a romanticism which produced more cruel illusions and 
blacker veils than the religious naivete and fanaticism it was designed 
to replace. 

From the end of the nineteenth century to the middle of the twen- 
tieth century, almost every sociological thinker—I exempt Scheler and 


* What is striking is how contemporary psychology, in its own way, repeats this 
story. In the psychoanalytic theory of Melanie Klein, for example, the infant is at one 
with the breast of the mother, its world is autistic, completely self-contained. There 
then comes the ‘separation anxiety’, as the infant becomes removed from the breast 
and, in the process of growth, begins to seek—at least in the language of humanistic 
psychology—the peak experiences of self-fulfillment, or in the romanticiam of love, 
the union with one’s beloved. What for philosophy has been phylogeny, for psycho- 
logy becomes ontogeny. . 
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a few others—expected religion to disappear by the onset of the twenty- 
first century. If the belief no longer lay in Reason (though in Durkheim 
‘there remained a lingering hope, and in a book he expected to write 
after.the Elementary Forms of Religious Life, but never did, he planned to 
sketch the forms of a new moral universalism that he thought might 
arise by the end of the century), it now lay in the idea of Rationaliz- 
ation. Reason is the uncovering—the underlying structure—of the nat- 
ural order. Rationalization is the substitution of a technical order for 
a natural.order—in the rhythms of work, in the functional adaptation 
of means to ends, in the criteria for use of objects, the principal criterion 
being efficiency—and the imposition of bureaucratic structures of 
organization to replace the ties of kinship and primordial relations. It is 
the world of technical rules and bureaucratic roles. And since, as most 
sociologists believe, men are largely/shaped by the institutions in which 
they live, the world has become, in Max Weber's terrifying phrase, ‘an 
iron cage’. As summed up by Weber: z 


With the progress. of science and technology, man has stopped be- 
lieving in magic. powers, in spirits and demons; he has lost his sense 
of prophecy and, above all, “his sense of the sacred: Reality has be- 
come dreary, flat and utilitarian, leaving a, great void in the souls of 
men which they seek to fill by furious activity and through various 
devices and substitutes.3 š n yt 


This is the view, I dare say, of most sociologists today, though much 
of the poignancy has been drained away and replaced, if not by jargon, 
then by bare utilitarian prose—as if the language itself has become the 
proof of the proposition. ae , 

I take as an adherent of this Weberian ‘belief—and he is the best, 
which is why we have to take him seriously—Mr Bryan ‘Wilson, and as 
a text his recent 1976 Contemporary Transformations of Religion. Mr Wilson 
writes: - 


For the sociologist it is axiomatic that the sources of change in re- 
ligion should be looked for primarily in the social system. . . . 


The most powerful: trend [accounting for the decline in belief] is 
secularization, which occurs as our social organization becomes 
increasingly dominated by technical procedures and rational plan- 
ning. ... Secularization is associated with the structural differen- 
tiation of the social system—separation, of different areas of social 
activity into more specialized’ forms. ... Instead of ‘work activity, 
family life, education, religious practice, the operation of law and 
custom and récreation, all being part. of each other, and affecting 
everyone in.more or less self-sufficient close-knit small communities, 
as occurred in large measure in all pre-modern societies, we have 
highly specialized places, times, resources, and personnel involved 
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in each of these areas of social life, and their efficiency and viability 
has ‘depended on this process of specialization. .. . í 


In the past religion was a primary socializing agency of men teaching 
them not only new rituals but something of the seriousness of eternal 
verities. . . . [Today] Religion has come.to be associated much more 
as one among a number of leisure activities, it exists in the area of 
free choice of the use of time; energy, and wealth in which the end 
products of the economy are marketed for consumers. ... 


[And, as a result] 


Contemporary transformations of religion appear to me to be of a 
kind, an extent, and a rapidity previously unknown in human his- 
tory ~.. whereas in 1970 some polls discovered that 88 per cent of 
people in Britain professed to believe in God, and 45 per cent thought 
of God as a personal being, in the most recent survey only 64 per cent 
professed to believe in God—2g percentsaying that God was a person, 
and 35 per cent saying he was some sort of spirit or Life Force. . . . All 
the evidence is towards the decline of belief in the supernatural, and 
and the rejection of the idea that the supernatural has any significant 
influence in the everyday life of modern’ man.4 


I have quoted Mr Wilson at length because he has summed up so 
completely—though he himself is dismayed by this turn of events—the 
position of contemporary sociology. Yet I find the argument inadequate 
and the formulations heavy-handed—at best, a half truth (which is 


- always calculated to irritate people who believe in the other half) and 


at worst misleading as to how to understand religion in the contem- 
porary world, and how to discern the signs of the future. 

We can discount most readily the evidence from the polls. These are 
often unstable and usually unreliable. One would have to disaggregate 
the poll for generational differences and trace the cohort beliefs over 
time; and we have no such evidence. Besides, what is one to say about 
the United States, where the largest growth of membership in volun- 
tary associations is in the Fundamentalist churches? I will also put aside 
—but only for a while—the identification of religion with the super- 
natural. I do not think this is how most people would define religion 
today, and for those that do, this becomes a serious blinker which limits 
the way we judge the character ofthe new self-styled religious movements 
of the day, many of which are discussed acutely in Mr Wilson’s book. 

I want to begin with fundamentals, with the statement that ‘it is 
axiomatic: that the sources of change in religion should be looked for 
primarily in the social system’, and that ‘secularization’ is the most 
powerful trend. I would assume that since changes in religious sen- 
sibility and beliefs arise primarily in culture, because they deal with 
meanings, the starting point for sources of change would be in the de- 
velopmentsin culture. Mr Wilson’s argument assumes either that changes 
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in culture have no sociological relevance unless or until they are em- 
bodied in institutions, or-that thesocial structure and culture are unified, 
in any period of time, through some inner principle of zusammenhängen. I 
think either position misreads the nature of society; and particularly 
of contemporary society. ` 

I will begin with the second position, since it is the more fundamental. 
The regnant view in ‘contemporary sociology i is that a society is some 
kind of ‘organic whole’. This is the viewpoint of Functionalism, with 
its emphasis on integration. It is equally the viewpoint of Marxism, as 
expressed by Georg Lukacs in the term ‘totality’. In the Durkheimian— ` 
Parsonian version of functionalism, the thread is the ‘value system’ 
which legitimates and controls the other dimensions of society. In Marx- 

_ism, it is the mode of production. This angle of vision shapes the way 
philosophers and historians and sociologists have ‘pericdized’ history, « 
to see societies as conceptual wholes organized, as Hegel defined it, as 
‘moments of Consciousness’ (i.e. the Greek, Roman, Christian and 
Modern worlds) ; or as Marx did, with the idea of ‘social formations’ 
representing different modes of ‘production (i.e. slavery, feudalism, 
capitalism); or as Burckhardt and other art historians have with the 
idea of ‘cultural styles’ (e. g. Renaissance, Baroque, Rococo, Mannerist, 
Modern); or Sorokin with the idea of ‘mentalities’ (e.g. ‘ideational and 
sensate’). As a corollorary, there has been the belief in ‘stages’ of de- 
velopment (as in Comte) or ‘alternating cycles’ (as with Sorokin and 
Kroeber). . 

I find all this singularly unhelpful. Against these ‘holistic’ views of 
society, I would counterpose the argument that, at most times, . 4 
cieties are radically disjunctive. If I look at contemporary society, I 
would say that there is a radical antagonism between the norms and 
structures of the techno~economic realm (whose axial principle is func- 
tional rationality and efficiency, and whose structure is bureaucratic) ; ; 
the polity (whose axial principle, in Western democratic societies, is 
equality, and whose structures are those of representation or partici- 
pation); and the culture (whose ruling principle is that of self-realiz- 
ation, and, in its extremes, self-gratification). It is the tensions between 
the norms of these three realms—efficiency and bureaucracy, equality 
and rights, self-fulfillment and the desire for novelty—that form the 4, 
contradictions of the modern world, a contradiction that is enhanced ¢- 
under capitalism, since the techno-economic realm is geared to promote 
not economic necessities but the cultural wants of a hedonistic world. 

I find the holistic approach, that of functionalism and Marxism, even 
more puzzling because of the very different patterns of change in the 
social system and in culture. There is little doubt that in the social sys- 
tem (the techno-economic-administrative realms) the pattern of change 
is‘one of structural differentiation, This is Ja persuasive model derived 
from Adam Smith; Herbert Spencer and Emile Durkheim. The ani- 
mating reason may be growth of population, increase in institutional 4 
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size, the multiplicity of social interactions, the gains of specialization, 
but underneath all these is a determinate principle of change: efficiency. 
If something is cheaper, more productive, provides a greater ex- 
traction of energy or least loss, subject to cost, we use it. This is because 
the techno-economic realm is primarily instrumental. But there is no 
such determinate principle of change in culture. Boulez does not re- 
place Bach or serial music the fugue. Where cultures are rooted strongly 
in tradition, one does not have repetition but the immanent develop- 
ment of stylistic forms and the absorption or rejection of new experi- 
ences as tested against the moral truths of the culture. Where cultures 
are syncretistic, as we find in the Hellenistic and Roman, and now pre- 
eminently in the contemporary world, strange creeds and exotic modes 
mingle and jostle in the bazaars of culture, and individuals feel free to 
choose those varied combinations which define their self-created identi- 
ties or life styles, But in the realm of imagination, once something extra- 
ordinary is produced, it is never lost. Changes in culture only widen 
the expressive repertoire of mankind. 

Culture, by-its nature, confounds all historicism. For Marx (at least 
after The German Ideology), man was defined not by his nature, but by 
his history. And as he gained new powers and new technical masteries 
over nature, he gained new needs and new wants. But if, as Marx states 
in Capital, man in changing his external environment changes his own 
nature, then human nature in ancient Greece must have been signifi- 
cantly different from human nature and wants under modern capital- 
ism. As Marx himself confronted this question: 


... the difficulty is not in grasping the idea that Greek art and epos 
are bound up with certain forms of social development. It rather 
lies in understanding why they still constitute with us a source of aes- 
thetic enjoyment and in certain respects prevail as the standard and 
model beyond attainment.§ 


The reason, Marx declares, is that such art is the childhood of the 
human race and carries with it all the charm, artlessness and precocity 
of childhood, whose truths we sometimes seek to recapture and repro- 
duce ‘on a higher plane’. Why should ‘the social childhood of mankind, 
where it had obtained its most beautiful development, not exert an ex- 
ternal charm as an age that will never return’? 

Marx’s answer is a lovely conceit and on closer inspection a dreadful 
deceit. For Antigone is no child and we find the desire to give her 
brother a decent burial—an act which Vico tells us is the mark of being 
civilized—repeated more than two thousand years later in the keening 
of a Nadezhda Mandelstam, as she searches for the body of her husband 
who has disappeared into a Stalin concentration camp, so that she can 
mark his grave with the stone that is the weight of memory and respect 
and love. 

It is for these reasons, that the term secularization is such a muddle, 
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for it mixes two very different kind of phenomena, the, social and the 
cultural, and two very different processes of change that are not con- 
gruent with each other. (I leave aside the interesting historical question 
— for that would take us too far afield—why in England, which saw the 
early development of science in the Royal Society, was the first to be- 
come industrialized, and gave us the matter-of-fact attitude of English 
economists—in fact, economics is almost.an English science—there 
was little of the harsh anti-religious sentiment that arose in France and 
Germany in the nineteenth century; or how to explain the English re- 
ligious revivals of the nineteenth century among the workers in Metho- 
dism, an Anglo-Catholic revival among intellectuals, and the neo- 
medieval romanticism, of both left and right, in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Given the strictures of secularization, the wonder 
of it is why England should have been not the first, but seemingly among 
the last—in the last decades if we are to believe the ‘evidence’—to be 
secularized.) , - ; 

I cannot resist another, more necessary aside. Perhaps the greatest 
crime committed by sociology on social thought was to force history 
into the Procrustean bed, in which society was on the one hand stable 
and tradition-oriented, in which one had intimate ‘lifelong’ relations 
with kinsmen and neighbours with whom one shared common values, 
and on the other a disorderly, atomized, commercialized world where 
one worked in soulless organizations and slept in shapeless conurbations. 
In England, curiously, this myth of the traditional society. was taken 
up less by sociologists (who believed in evolution and progress) than by 
literary men such as F. R. Leavis and such left-wing followers as Ray- 
mond Williams. Not only did this lead to romanticization of the past, 
it also provided for a theory of the ‘secular Fall’, not the Felix Culpa or 
Fortunate Fall of Christianity, but the destruction of the vital, ‘organic’ 
yeoman and working-class cultures. 

But where and when was there ever such à stable, tradition-rooted 
Gemeinschaft community? What period of history, what place, what 
generation has escaped the incursions of marauders, the ravages of 
plagues, civil wars, famine, plunders, soil exhaustion and enclosures, 
forced migrations and driven voyages, the upheavals which have des- 
troyed families, mixed the races by rape and pillage, and sacked the 
villages and cities by fire, sword, shot and shell? 

The ‘fathers’ of modern sociology wanted to create an analytic ty- 
pology in order to effect chiaroscuro contrasts—ideal types—between 
different kinds of social relationships. Under the heavy-handedness of 
ideology, a logical dichotomy has become spurious history. . 

Since I sorted out the different processes of institutional change from 
cultural change, I would break apart the concept of secularization, and 
divide the meanings. The word:secularization has an original meaning 
that I would like to restore. It was originally employed, in the wake of 
the Wars of Religion, to denote the removal of territory or property 
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from the control of ecclesiastical authorities. In this sense, secularization 
means the disengagement of religion from political life—the classic in- 
(stance is the separation of Church and State; and the sundering of re- 
ligion from aesthetics so that art need no longer bend to moral norms, 
‘but can follow its own impulses, wherever they-lead. In short, it is the 
shrinkage of institutional authority over the spheres of public life, the 
retreat to a private world where religions have authority only over their 
followers, and not over any other section of the polity or society. 
~ But when such secularization has taken place, as has clearly been the 
case in the last two hundred years, there is no necessary, determinate 
shrinkage in the character and extent of beliefs. In fact, all through this 
‘progressive’ secularization of religious institutions, we find extra- 
ordinary ‘revivals in religious enthusiasm among masses of people, as in 
Pthe burned-over districts and camp-fire evangelicism in the United 
~ States, and the Methodist revivals in England, and, in the culture, the 
powerful replies of a Schleirmacher, to the cultured despisers, the con- 
version of a John Henry Newman, the existential faith of a Kierkegaard, 
the powerful religiosity of a Soloviev, the personalism of a Meunier, the 
_/neo-orthodoxy of a Barth or Tillich, the agony of a Simone Weil and 
other renewed well-springs of faith that have not ceased to come forth 
again and again in that period. 
___ There has been, of course, in the culture of the last two hundred years, 
the more dominant trend of disbelief. This is the idea that the world has 
‘lost its mystery, that men not Gods can rule the world, or that beyond 
,theré is nothing; just the void, the underlying thread of modernism 
Which is nihilism. This is what Max Weber has called Entzauberung, the 
disenchantment—or, more cumbersomely, the de-magicification—of 
the world. Yet this tendency, which indeed has been very powerful, has 
„very different roots than the process of rationalization (whose sources 
are technological and economic—I do leave aside science, not only be- 
cause of its early affiliations with Puritanism, but because it has been 
only one strand of science that has supported rationalization, the Bacon- 
ian influence), or the process of secularization (whose roots were pri- 
marily political, in the diminution of ecclesiastical power). The sources 
of disenchantment lie, I believe, in somewhat autonomous tendencies 
xin Western culture, and it is those tendencies that have to be the starting 
point, I believe, for an understanding of the future of religion in the con- 
temporary world. l 
© There is, thus, a double process at work. One is secularization, the 
differentiation of institutional authority in the world, which is rein- 
forced by the processes of rationalization. The second, in the realm of 
beliefs and culture, is disenchantment, or what I would prefer to call, 
for the parallelism of the term, profanation. Thus, the sacred and secular 
become my pair terms for processes at work within institutions and 
apral systems, the sacred and the profane for the processes within 
ulture. 
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. The thread I wish to pursue is the changes within culture. Here, too, 
there is a double level. For changes in culture arise in reaction to changes 
in institutional life (to justify or to attack) ; and changes in culture relate% 
to the changes in moral temper and sensibility, to expressive styles an í 
modes of symbolization, to.the destruction of old symbols and the crea- 
tion of new ones. Since changes in the.character of religion, not in- 
stitutional authority, begin primarily at this second level, it is there that 
I want to develop my story. 
I come now to the fulcrum of my argument, the definition of culture. 
By culture, I mean less than the anthropological notion of the artifacts 
and.patterned ways of life of a bounded group, and more than the ‘gen- 
teeľ notions of a Matthew Arnold as the cultivation of taste and judge-- 
ment, I would define culture as the modalities of response by sentient 
men to the core questions that confront all human groups in the ia 
sciousness of existence: how one meets death, the meaning of tragedy, 
the nature of obligation, the character of love—these recurrent questions 
which are, I believe, cultural universals, to be found in all societies 
where men have become conscious of the finiteness of existence. 
Culture, thus, is always a ricorso. Men may expand their technical 

‘ powers. Nature may be mastered by scientific knowledge. There may 

t be progress in the instrumental realms. But the existential questions 
remain. The answers may vary—and do. This is the history of human 
culture, the variations in myth, philosophy, symbols and styles. But the s 
questions always recur. The starting point in understanding culture. is 

_. not human nature (as in Greek thought), nor human history (as in Hegel, , 

7" and Marx) but the human predicament: the fact that man is ‘thrown! 

into the world (who asked to be born?) and in the growing knowledge 
of that situation becomes aware of some.answers—the received residues 
of culture—and gropes his way back to the questions to test the meanings 
for himself.* i - : 
All cultures, thus, ‘understand’ each. other, because they arise in re- 
sponse to the common predicaments. Cultures are expressed in different 
languages, each of which, having its own sounds and references, thus 
„assumes idiosyncratic and historical character. Yet as Walter Benjamin 
once observed, in an essay ‘On Translation’: ‘Languages are not ' 
strangers to one another, but are, a priori and apart from all historical 
relationships, interrelated in what they want to express.’¢ If I follow thie 
sense of Benjamin’s remarks, translation reproduces meaning not by 
literalness or even context, but by the relatedness of the response to the. 
existential’ questions to which the original meaning was addressed. 


* For Lévi-Strauss, there is an underlying structure to culture, which is the laws of 
thought, the properties of mind which are everywhere the same. Thus, au fond, there 
is an Ur-form, a synchronic ‘mytheme’ which, like a monad, holds all culture in its 
single embrace. For structuralism, culture is the hidden code of significant form. For 
me, culture is the set of answers, coherent or discordant, the anguished responses SS 
the significant questions of human existence. a 
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Translation cannot reproduce the ‘colour’ of culture—the exact syntax, 
the resourcefulness of its phonology, the particular metaphors or the 
structure of associations and juxtapositions that the original tongue 
provides. What it can render is its significant meanings. In that sense, 
the colour is the parole, and meanings the langue of culture. 

Within this purview, religion is a set of coherent answers to the core 
existential questions that confront every human group, the codification 
of these answers into a creedal form that has significance for its adher- 
ents, the celebration of rites which provide an emotional bond for those 
who participate, and the establishment of an institutional body to bring 
into congregation those who share the creed and celebration, ‘and pro- 
vide for the continuity of these rites from generation to generation. 

The attenuation or the breakdown of a religion can be among any of 
these dimensions—institutions, rites, creed or answers. The most crucial 
of all are the answers, for these go back: most piercingly to the human 
predicaments that gave rise to the responses in the first instances. 


III 


From the seventeenth through the nineteenth century there occurred 
what I shall call ‘The Great Profanation,’ a change in moral temper, in 
the relation of the individual to the existential questions of culture, 
which undermined the cultural foundations of the Western religious 
answers that had given men a coherent view of their world. 
Identifying modal changes in culture is a very difficult undertaking. 
Political changes, like revolutions, announce themselves with the sound 
of a thunderclap. Socioeconomic changes, such as industrialization, 
are visible in the material structures that are created. But changes in 
culture and moral temper—until the twentieth century at least—came 
in more subtle and diffuse ways and it is difficult to locate them in 


‘specific time and place. At best, one can single out some representative 


figures to symbolize such changes. 
In his essays Sincerity and Authenticity, Lionel Trilling remarks that: 


Historians of European culture are in substantial agreement that, 
in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth century, something like 
a mutation in human nature took place. Frances Yates speaks of the 
inner deep-seated changes in the psyche during the early seventeenth 
century ‘....One way of giving a synopsis of the whole complex 
psycho-historical occurrence is to say that the idea of society, much 
as we now conceive it, had come into being.’? 


In the context of his essays, Professor Trilling was concerned to show 
that in this period, ‘If one spoke publicly on great matters as an individ- 
ual, one’s only authority was the truth of one’s experience,’ and it is for 


, this reason that the idea of sincerity began to matter. One can broaden 


the ent to say that, at this time, erience, not revelation, or 
argum y exp 
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tradition, or authority, or evén reason, became the touchstone of judge- 
ment, and’ the emphasis on experience became the emerging cultural 
norm. ° ; ' . : 
_ Inthe story that I.am pursuing, there were three changes that, woven 
together, make up this profanation. These were: eG 
(1) The growth of the idea of a radical individualism in the economy 
and the polity, and of an unrestrained self in culture. 
. (2) The crossover from religion to the expressive arts (literature, 
poetry, music and painting) in-the problem of dealing with restraints 
on impulse, particularly the demonic. 
.. (3) The decline of the belief in Heaven and Hell, and the rise in the 
fear of nothingness, or the void, in the realm beyond life, the coming to 
‘consciousness, in short, of nihilism. 
.. The inter-relatedness (but not integration) of these three we call mod- 
ernity—the turning away from-the authority of the past, the shrinking 
of the realm of the sacred, and the Faustian quest for total knowledge 
which sets man spinning into the vortex of the wissendrang from which 
there is no surcease. To take these up seriatem: ` 
(1) ‘The impulse to write autobiography may be taken as virtually 
definitive of the psychological changes to which the historians point,’ 
writes Professor Trilling. The clearest..case in point is Rousseau’s Con- 
fessions. What-scandalized his contemporaries was not his scatological 
remarks such as ‘breaking wind’, but the very first word in the book, and 
the very tone of that first paragraph. Rousseau begins: ` 
I am commencing an undertaking, hitherto without precedent, and 
which will never find an imitator. I desire to set before my fellows the 
‘likeness of a man in all the truth of nature, and that man myself. 


Myself alone! I know the feelings of my heart, and I know men. I am 
not made like any of those I have seen; I venture to believe that I 
am not made like any of those who are in existence. IfI am not better, 
at least I am different. Whether Nature has acted rightly or wrongly 
in destroying the mould in which she cast me, can only be decided 
after I have been read. 


(Nature may have destroyed the mould, but the Culture recreated 


it, ‘and the imitators, unfortunately, have been endless advertisements ' 


for themselves.) 
Tt is not just Rousseau’s claim to uniqueness that is central; that is 
merely a matter of psychology. It is a deeper change in the nature of 
culture and character structure. In the polity, the claim of individual- 
ism was for liberty, to be free of all ascriptive ties. But in the culture, 
the claim was for liberation: to be free of all constraints, moral and psych- 
ological, to reach out for any experience that would enhance the self. 
_ (2): Religion has always lived, dealing as it does with the most basic 
human impulses, in the dialectical tension of release and restraint. The 
Weber—an admirer of British politics—was protesting of the German 


a 
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great historic religions—Buddhism, Confucianism, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity—have all been religions of restraint. Underneath have been the 


- subterranean impulses—the Dionysian frenzies, the Manichean dual- 


ities, the gnostic assaults on the exoteric doctrines, the idea of the 
Holiness of Sin—that have beat against the great wallsof religious taboos. 

The crossover from religion to the expressive arts—I shall take Baude- 
laire as my avatar—has not only meant that restraint has gone slack, it 
has also meant that the demonic impulses in men (once channelled 
into religion, once used by particular religions against others) have now 
become polymorph perverse and pervade all dimensions of modernist 
culture. If experience is the touchstone of the self, then there can be no 
boundaries, nothing is unattainable, or at least unutterable, there are 
no sacred groves that cannot be trespassed upon and even trampled 
down. 

That movement, which we call Modernism, was of course a great 
source of energy and vitality, and the century from 1850 to 1950 (and 
its peaks, from 1890 to 1920) can probably be seen—in painting, 
literature, poetry and music—as one of the great surges of creativity 
in human culture. 

But there was a price: the fact that the aesthetic was no longer sub- 
ject to moral norms. Men’s true metaphysical destiny, Nietzsche de- 
clared, lay not in morality (a paltry, despirited ethic of slaves) but in 
art. In the modernist imagination, all is permitted—murder, lust, sod- 
omy, incest, degradation—in order to nourish the rich fantasies of the 
unconscious, and to express the diffuse primary process, which is poly- 
morph perverse. Passion is no longer the identification with religious 
suffering and sacrifice, but carnal sensuality which carries one beyond 
the self. Murder is no longer the mark of Cain but man’s uncontrollable 
excitement with his secret impulses. In the great works of imagination— 
a Karamazov or Gide’s Vatican Caves—these transmutations are con- 
tained by the constraining forms of art. 

But when the distinctions between art and life begin to break down, 
when some proclaim that their life itself is a work of art, when there is 
the democratization of Dionysius in the acting out of one’s impulses, 
then the demonic spills over all bounds, and suffers a double fate. At 
one extreme, violence becomes the aesthetic of politics (no longer of 
art), as in the calls to a cleansing of the polluted selves by a Sorel, a 
Marinetti, Sartre or a Fanon; at the other, the demonic becomes triv- 
ialized in the masochistic exorcisms of the cultural mass. 

(3) The fear of nothingness—the nihilism that now suffuses the cul- 
ture—has given rise to new forms of aggression and domination. The 
great divide is the understanding of death. The source of conscience, 
said Hobbes, is the fear of death; the source of law, the fear of violent 
death. Yet within a religious culture, death could still be viewed— 
though feared—as the prelude to something beyond. But what if there 
was nothing beyond ? 

ee 
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The implication of this new view of consciousness is spelled out 
powerfully by Hegel in his Kafka-like parable, that of Herr and 
Knecht, Lord and Bondsman, in the Phenomenology. In that parable, 
the ur-encounter between two men is a duel in which one risks his life 
for freedom, or submits to the will of the more powerful one. If this is 
the fundamental paradigm of human relations, one can ask: why 
should the two engage in a duel? Why should they not, as Christianity 
enjoins, love one another like brothers and live in peace? Or why, as 
the emerging rationality of a Locke or Adam Smith suggests, should 
they not cooperate and thus increase their yields? 

But each man knows—and this is the sectet of Hegel’s parable— 
that whatever his striving, no matter how much he can master nature, 
or even expand his own powers, there is, au fond, the nagging sense of 
mortality, the realization of negation, the annihilation of what is his 
greatest achievement as man, his self-consciousness, his self. Some few 
men can and do live in that stoic realization, but fewer modern men, 
because their very character is their striving, their claim to freedom or 
liberation, the impulse to burst all bonds, strike off all constraints. The 
sense of death is too heavy a burden, and what we—all of us—do is to 
blot it out of consciousness, beginning as children with solipsistic fan- 
tasies: it will never happen to me; when I turn around the world does 
not exist; J can imagine myself dead, but it is Z that stands outside all 
that. In short, the fundamental defence against death is a fantasy of 
omnipotence. But what happens when two omnipotences meet? They 
cannot occupy the same psychic space at the same time. And so, there 
is a duel—to the death or submission. 

Is it an accident that the modern world, having delimited the auth- 
ority of religion in the public sphere, has been the first to create ‘total 
power’ in the political realm—the fusion of beliefs and institutions into 
a monolithic entity that claims the power of a new faith? With the ‘Ori- 
ental despot’, to use Hegel’s language, ‘one was free’. Today, in the 
régimes of total faith, ‘all are bound’. And the mode of rule is Absolute 
Terror—the mode that Hegel discerned in the first of the political re- 
ligions, the French Revolution.® 


IV 


These are broad brush strokes. They lack shade and nuance, detail and 
qualification. I would hope that in the larger work, of which this talk 
is a précis, these elements will be filled in. But within this limited time, 
I can only continue the argument as a sketch. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the culture, freer now from 
traditional restraints, no longer tied in intellectual and expressive areas 
to the modalities of the religious beliefs, began to take-the lead, so to 
speak, in‘exploring the alternatives to the religious answers. There have 
been, in that time, in the West, five alternative responses to the disen- ' 
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chantment with traditional religions. These have ,been—and to some, 
extent still are—rationalism, aestheticism, existentialism, civil religions. 
and political religions. In this talk I would like.to deal, very briefly, 
with two of them, aestheticism and political religions, as illustrations 
of the power of these alternatives, It is also, I would argue, the failure 
of these particular two which has opened up the beginnings of various 
searches for new, religious answers. I cannot do justice here to the very 


` complex histories of each theme, but I shall call attention, in each in- 


stance, to a single motif. 

Aristotle said that if a man were not a citizen of the polis, he would 
seek to be either a beast or God.’This is the secret of nineteenth-century 
aestheticism: it rejects society, and man, and seeks to be both beast and 
God. i 
The process begins in the eighteenth century with Diderot and Rous- 
seau. In Rameau’s Nephew and in the Second Discourse we see that society 
is an artifice, an arena of hypocrisy in which men had to dissemble, 
fawn, pretend, take on roles, masks and personas, to have elaborate 
manners and engage in elaborate rituals of deference, obsequiousness 
and flattery, and no longer know what their true or authentic selves 
are. The mode of the aesthete, a century later, was to caricature man- 
ners—the dandy—and then in contempt, and self-contempt, to cari- 
cature man himself. The shredding of the veils would lay bare what men 
really were, but were prevented from being by society—to be beasts or 
Gods, or, both at once, to be the Dionysian satyr. Aestheticism, from 
this angle of vision, was the belief that it was the task of art to gratify 
the subterranean demands of human impulse which religion had not 
been able wholly to exorcise. Like the underground currents of certain 
ecstatic religions—their very variety and proliferation in wholly un- 
connected places, from the Bogomils to Tantrism, indicate their recur- 
rence as autochthonous human responses—the intention was to reach 
the sublime through the debauched. 

Aestheticism began to emerge at the end of the eighteenth century 
when men of letters seriged the opening of a void: if the secure meanings 
of religion could no longer provide éither certitude, or a road to the 
divine, where was the way? If God is no longer ‘there’, how does 
man satisfy the desire for ‘the unattainable’ and his dream of the 
infinite? 

In his essays, Le Triangle Noir, André Malraux locates this first aware- 
ness in the work of the French novelist Choderlos de Laclos, the Spanish 
painter Francisco de Goya, and the French revolutionary, Louis de 
Saint-Just. For Laclos, who is our thread, if God no longer bars the 
way, men can pursue the infinite along the paths of eroticism, cruelty 
and terror. The freeing of the erotic from the religious—one of the 
earliest and most intertwined of the orgiastic couplings of religion and 
sexuality, or, making a religion of the erotic, free of all other norms of 


` morality and rational conduct—was the foundation of aestheticism, 
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and its later bastard offspring, the decadent movements of the end of 
the nineteenth century. 

In Laclos, an ‘eroticizing of the will’ defines the characters he creates 
and serves to prefigure de Sade. As Mario Praz has written: ‘A con- 
firmation of how far the analysis of evil in the Liaisons [Les Liaisons Dan- 
géreuses (1782) is the best-known work of Laclos] has been made ab ex- 
perto, and of the importance of its influence on later writers, may be seen 
in Baudelaire’s brief notes: 


A propos d’une phrase de Valmont (à retrouver): Je fus toujours vertueux sans 
plaisir; j’eusse été criminel sans remords. 
Caractère sinistre et satanique 
Le satanisme badin.1° 


The idea that one can explore everything, that nothing is forbidden, 
including madness, becomes the theme of such nineteenth-century ro- 
mantic poets as Nerval. Or in Alfred de Musset’s poem Rolla, one finds 
the explicit theme that once all faith in religious and other ideas is 
gone, man is drawn irresistibly to le curiosité du mal, and falls prey to de- 
grading passions and vices. 

It is in Baudelaire that the poet as the man accursed by this vision of 
le curiosité du mal receives his fullest expression. Baudelaire stands as homo 
duplex, or in his own words Phomme dieu, seeking to invoke God and em- 
bracing the devil. Divided between the desire for ‘thrones and dom- 
inations’ and the compulsion to taste the vices of sin, he puts forth the 
motto at the end of his Voyages, ‘To the depths of the unknown to find 
the new.’ 

As Pierre Emmanuel has written in his book, Baudelaire: The paradox 
of redemptive Satanism, [Baudelaire] recognizes in [Laclos] the rigorous 
logic of an eroticism which, out of hatred for nature, pushes the natural 
to an excess; a movement which, in him, reaches the extremes of bes- 
tiality only to bring him toward another extreme, an angelic one.14 

For Baudelaire, sexuality is separated from love and must be explored 
for the sensations it can provide.* He experiments with opium (cette 
drogue enivrante et maudite) and seeks release through drink (cette autre vie 
que Von trouve au fond des breuvages). And, as he writes in his Aesthetic Curi- 


osities, ‘the beautiful is what is bizarre’. In Les Fleurs du Mal, the poem - 


which brought him to trial in 1857 for outraging the morals of the pub- 
lic, he seeks to distil flowers from evil. The poem is lascivious and blas- 
phemous, and extraordinarily beautiful. 

Yet beauty, and the bizarre, are evanescent. One can only tarry with 
these. Earth—boredom—is hell, and one must go below it. In the morn- 
ing life, one wears a cold mask. At night one explores the subterranean 


* In the poem L’Examen, he kisses the devil’s ass, for the power of the devil is to 
take empty matter and give it infinitely variable form in bestiality: ‘Do satana not 
have the form of animals? Cazotte’s camel—camel, devil and woman.’ 
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° rivers, the unconscious beliefs, the dreams and unsatisfied aspirations 


that feed the well-springs of appetite. But Baudelaire finds that man is 

w, only in tenebris. The world stands in the last days of Holy Week, and 
the candles are progressively being extinguished. Yet it is not Christ 
who is coming but Satan. And in this extremity of spirit, there is left 
only the ‘furious and desperate appetite for death’, the final dark- 
ness. 

In the aesthetic movement, poetry, not religion, is sacred. The poet 
is a seer, or voyant, replacing the priest, or rather, becoming the new 
prophet in the historic tension of prophet and priest. In the beginning 
was the word; but the word now belonged to the poet. The ‘prophetic 
tribe’ of poets, in Baudelaire’s phrase, had extra-lucid powers, a belief 
that led, in Rimbaud’s incantations, to the idea that the poet possesses 

gy the ‘alchemy of the word’, 

* __ But the word is neither logos nor Law. The Way becomes the wayward, 
Halakha becomes apocrypha. The impulse replaces the idea, the senses 
—the sensations that tantalize—overpower the mind. In the aesthetic 
mode, will and passion are the primary coordinates of the paths of 
action. 

The foundation of a political religion is a messianism which makes 
the eschatological promise of the leap to the kingdom of freedom—the 

, Telease from all necessity—on earth. The vision of Marxism is such a 
speaking of tongues. In his earliest essays, such as the Critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right, one finds this prophetic language. The idea of the 

a ‘leap’ itself—a term that was central to Kierkegaard—is a metaphor 

‘ with religious connotations. 

Yet the development of Marxism itself—the effort of the ‘mature’ 
Marx to be scientistic (e.g. the Newtonian language such as ‘the laws 

„ of motion’ in Capital) and the rise of mass Social Democratic parties 
that became integrated, even negatively, into the life of their societies 
gradually smothered the messianic tone in favour of the language of 
progress and inevitability. Sorel might say that ‘it is to violence that 
Socialism owes those high ethical values by means of which it brings 
salvation to the modern world’, but few listened to this syndicalist 
appeal, 

“j The political religion which transformed Marxism came out of the 

-crucible of World War I and the Russian Revolution. After so long a 
period of progress and economic growth, the War suddenly seemed to 

* be an apocalyptic shock, the more so because of the senseless mass 
slaughter which led a generation of poets and writers to proclaim that 
the nihilism only a few had discerned was now covering the world like 
thick mud. The October Revolution brought with it an orgiastic chil- 
iasm, the heady feeling that the eschatological opening of History was 
at hand. And, added to these, was a third necessary element, a charis- 

qmatic agency that would bring purification through terror, the Party. 

Two men became the formulators, at the deepest gnostic level, of 
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this creed. One was Georg Lukács, the other Bertolt Brecht.* For the 
‘new Left’, Lukács was the man who brought back to Marxism the 
ideas of alienation and historical consciousness, but for the smaller, 
initial group of apostles, Lukács provided the ‘theory of two truths’, the 
‘noble lie’, the inner formula which is the binding cement of faith for 
the initiated. i 

The starting point in understanding Lukács is the final pages of his 
most interesting book, The Theory of the Novel, written in 1914~15. We 
live, he said, following the phrase of Fichte, in the epoch of absolute 
sinfulness. It is in the words of Dostoevsky that one can glimpse what ~ 
may lie beyond. ‘It will be the task of historico-philosophical interpre- 
tation to decide whether we.are really about to leave the age of absolute 
sinfulness or whether the new has no herald but our hopes. . . 4 (The 
Theory of the Novel, it should be pointed out, was dedicated to Yelena y 
Grabenko, Luk4cs’s first wife, who had served a term in a Tsarist prison. 
because of her association with the terrorist wing of the Social-Revolu- 
tionary Party, and who herself, according to Lukács’s closest friend, 
Bela Balazs, ‘was a wondrous example of a Dostoevsky character’.) 

In 1915 a small group of Hungarian intellectuals began to meet with 
Lukács and Balazs every Sunday afternoon for discussion, meetings 
patterned after the group that used to meet at the home of Max Weber, 
which Lukács had regularly attended. Among those who came were 
Karl Mannheim, Arnold Hauser, Frederick Antal and Michael Pol- 
anyi. As Lee Congdon, the young historian to whom I am indebted for 
this reconstruction of the period of Lukács’ life, remarks: “The subject 
for discussion was always chosen by Lukács and it invariably centred ¢ 
on some ethical problem or question suggested by the writings of 
Dotoevsky and Kierkegaard. Politics and social problems were never 
discussed.’18 . 

The Hungarian Communist Party was organized on November 24, 
1918. Lukács joined the Party in December, along with Yelena Gra- 
benko and Bela Balazs, and became one of the editors of Vörös Ujság 
(Red Gazette). Most of the members of the Sunday discussion circle were 
stunned. They had heard Lukács speak of Dostoevsky and Kierkegaard, 
but had never heard him speak of Marx. One member, Anna Lesznai, 
remembered that ‘Lukács’s emergence as a communist occurred in the +. 

4 
* In this lecture, I speak only of Lukács. My reference to Brecht is to the Lehrstilcken, 
particularly The Measures Taken, in which Brecht justifies murder of a comrade for the 
sake of the Party. ‘ 

In the play, Brecht has a song entitled ‘Praise of the Party’. It says, in part: 

A single man has two eyes 
The party has a thousand eyes... 

- A single man can be annihilated 
But the Party cannot be annihilated. 


. ‘The Measures Taken’, in, Eric Bentley, Ths Modern Theatre, Volume Six (Anchor , 
Books, New York, 1960), pp. 277-278. 4 ~% 
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interval between two Sundays: Saul became Paul.’ A proletarian writer, 
Lajos Kassak, in his autobiography, recalled: 


I was a little surprised [at Lukdcs’s presence], he who a few days 
earlier had published.an article in Szabadgondolat (Free Thought) in 
which he wrote with philosophical emphasis that the communist 
movement had no ethical base and was therefore inadequate for the 
creation of a new world. The day before yesterday he wrote this, but 
today he sits at the table of Vörös Ojsdg editorial staff. 


In that article, ‘Bolshevism as a Moral Problem’, Lukács had asked 
why the victory of the proletariat, the reversal of oppressors and op- 
pressed, would bring all class oppression to an end rather than simply 


_ bring in a different kind of oppression. Any answer, said Lukács, would 


have to rest on faith. People would have to believe that good (the class- 
less society) could issue from evil (dictatorship and terror). And this 
was an instance of credo quia absurdum est, which he could not accept. 

Yet within that fateful week, he had taken the leap of faith. In an 
essay he wrote in 1919, “Tactics and Ethics’, he sought to resolve the 
moral dilemma. It had become his conviction that there was no escape 
for men who wished to preserve their moral purity in the ‘age of 
absolute sinfulness’. ‘All men, he believed, were caught in the tragic 
dilemma of having to choose between the purposeful and ephemeral 
violence of the revolution and the meaningless and never-ceasing violence 
of the old corrupt world,’ as Congdon puts it. One had to sign the devil’s 
pact. In this remarkable essay, he cited the novels of Boris Savinkov, 
the Russian socialist-revolutionary who was one of the assassins of 
Minister of Interior von Plehve. 


Murder is not permitted; murder is an unconditional and unforgiv- 
able sin. Yet it is inescapably necessary ; it is not permitted, but it must 
be done. And in a different place in his fiction, Savinkov sees not the 
justification of his act (that is impossible), but its deepest moral root 
in that he sacrifices not only his life, but also his purity, morality, 
even his soul for his brothers. 


This gnostic apologia of Lukács was, as we know, noted twice. In 
The Magic Mountain, the Jewish-Jesuit character Naphta was, as we 
now know, modelled directly on Lukács, and in the debate with the 


- liberal humanist Settembrini, Mann has Naphta/Lukacs say: 


Ay 


The dictatorship of the proletariat, the politico-economic means of 
salvation demanded by our age, does not mean domination for its 
own sake and in perpetuity; but rather in the sense of a temporary 
abrogation, in the Sign of the Cross, of the contradiction between 
spirit and force; in the sense of overcoming the world by mastering 
it; in a transcendental, a transitional sense, in the sense of the King- 
dom. The proletariat has taken up the task of Gregory the Great, his 
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religious zeal burns within it, and as little as he may it withhold its 
hand from the shedding of blood. Its task is to strike terror into the 
world for the healing of the world, that man may finally achieve sal- 
vation and deliverance, and win back at length to freedom from law 
and from distinction of classes, to his original status as child of God. 


And when Settembrini taxes him with inconsistency: ‘And now you 
profess a socialism pushed to the point of dictatorship and terrorism. 
How do you reconcile these two things?’, Naphta says enigmatically, 
‘opposition may be consistent with each other.’ 

Long before Lukács became a household name among the intel- 
ligentzia, these views were discussed in a pioneering book, World Com- 
munism (1939) by Franz Borkenau, an early member of the Frankfurt 
School, who had been cast out into the cold as renegade, and whose 
name has rarely appeared in the profuse discussions today of that ‘criti- 
cal sociology’. In his book, Borkenau cites an article by Ilona Duzcin- 
ska [the wife of Karl Polanyi] that appeared in Unser Weg, in March 
1921: 


A representative theoretician who was perhaps the sole brain behind 
Hungarian communism at a decisive moment answered my question as 
to whether lying and cheating of the members of the party by their 
own leaders were admissible by this statement: Communist ethics 
make it the highest duty to accept the necessity of acting wickedly. 
This, he said, was the greatest sacrifice revolution. asked from us. 
The conviction of the true communist is that evil transforms itself 
into bliss through the dialectics of historical evolution. (That this 
morality of the type of Nechaev is, inter alia, based upon the admira- 
tion of Dostoevsky will surprise nobody.) This dialectical theory of 
wickedness has never been published by the theoretician just men- 
tioned, nevertheless this communist gospel spread as a secret doctrine 
from mouth to mouth until it finally was regarded as the semi-official 
quintessence of ‘true communism’, as the one criterion of the ‘true 
communist’. 15 


The corruption of political religions is not just the ebbing away of 
revolutionary fervour and the establishment of a new bureaucratic class 
in office. Itis, to use theological language, the victory of the devil in se- 
ducing anguished men to sign that pact which makes them surrender 
their souls. And if the thought of Savinkov could induce Lukács to make 
that leap of faith over the credo absurdum, what is one to say of Lukacs’s 
silence when, in 1924, the Bolsheviks murdered Savinkov, by throwing 
him out of a window, for his continued opposition to the Bolshevik 
régime? But Lukács had already sold his soul. As Theodor Adorno said 
of Lukács: ‘[He] tugs vainly at his chains and imagines their clanking 
to be the forward march of das Weltgetstes.’ 


ž 
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I believe that the ‘ground impulses’ behind aestheticism and political 
religions are exhausted. These were the impulses to abolish God and 
assume that Man could take over the powers he had ascribed to God 
and now sought to claim for himself, This is the common bond between 
Marx and Nietzsche and the link between the aesthetic and political 
movements of modernity. 

The phrase ‘God is dead’ clearly has no denotative meaning. Nor 
do I think Nietzsche meant it so. It is a form of religious pornography, 
and I have to explain my restricted meaning of the term.* The Fröhliche 
Wissenschaft (translated variously as The Gay Science or The Joyful Wis- 
dom) is a form of pornography in the sense that Machiavelli’s The Prince 
is a kind of political pornography, and de Sade’s Justine sexual porno- 
graphy—not so much for their content as for the intention to shock 
people in a highly specific way. We cannot believe that when Machiav- 
elli wrote The Prince people did not know of the actual practices of the 
Borgias; but one simply did not talk about it. Similarly, if one looks at 
the libertinism of eighteenth-century France, only a child might not 
know of the perverse games played in The Deer Park. But again, one 
did not talk of such things in polite society. What Nietzsche was seeking 
to do was to utter the unutterable. In every religion there is a sacred 
circle which engirdles the name that cannot be named. What Nietzsche 
was saying was that people knew the religious facts of life, but persisted 
in the polite hypocrisy of refusing to utter what should not be men- 
tioned. What Nietzsche was saying—and to that extent he was repeating 
Kierkegaard—is that without God, there is only the void of nihilism, 
Kierkegaard made the leap over that void, which he called the absurd, 
to religious faith. Nietzsche felt that such a leap was no longer possible. 

Man was a rope dancer over the abyss, with the beast or Knecht at 
one end, and the Herr or Superman at the other. In his growing ob- 
session with this dilemma, Nietzsche believed one could no longer accept 
the submission which every religion requires of its believers. Having 
challenged God on the mountain, Nietzsche believed that his gara- 
thustra was the Fifth Gospel, the gospel to obliterate the preceding four. 

Nietzsche, hating modernity, carried out its logic to its end, or trans- 
end, which is to explode all limits, to dare all and to be all. In the end, 
his brain itself exploded and he passed into the autistic realm of a one- 
ness turned back on itself, the oneness of silence. 

It is in the contrast between Goethe’s Faust and Mann’s Doktor Faustus 
that we see the trajectory of this wtssendrang. Goethe’s Part Two ends 
with Faust, now blind, but still striving, still believing, as his life ebbs 
away, that the digging he hears—the digging of his grave—is the dig- 
ging of the great works of progress he has commanded. Mann’s Faustus, 


"ST owe this formulation to my friend Irving Kristol. 
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- Adrian Leverkiihn, who embodies the Nietzschean temper, makes his 
pact with the devil as well. But instead of the affair with the pure and 


innocent Gretchen, he is passionately attracted to a prostitute he calls - 


the ‘Hetaera Esmeralda’, and contracts syphilis. The poison in his blood 
is the source of the ‘towering flights of . . . upliftings and unfetterings, 
of ecstasy in the music he writes that unites him with eternity’. But the 
price he pays is the inability to establish a human relationship, the 
exhaustion of the art which is drawn from the subconscious, which the 
Germans call das Musiche, sterility and derangement. Leverktthn’s final 
work, the work of negation, is intended to destroy Beethoven’s Ninth. 
The cantata D. Fausti Weheklag is, in its wail, agony and pain, the ne- 
gation of Faust. And instead of licht, licht, mehr licht, we have nichts, nichts, 
mehr nichts. 

The exhaustion of political religions follows a double trajectory. One 
was laid out quite directly by Max Weber, in his Politik als Beruf: 


He who wants to establish absolute justice on earth requires a follow- 
ing, a human ‘machine’. He must hold out the necessary internal 
and external premiums, heavenly or worldly reward, to this 
‘machine’ or else the machine will not function. 


_.. the materialist interpretation of history is no cab to be taken at 
will; it does not stop short of the promoters of revolution. Emotional 
revolutionism is followed by the traditionalist routine of everyday 
life; the crusading leader and the faith itself fade away, or, what is 
- even more effective, the faith becomes part of the conventional 
phraseology of political Philistines and banusic technicians.1¢ 


- Once a revolution has taken place, the major problem for any chiliastic 
régime is how to maintain enthusiasm. Revolutionary régimes must 
therefore try to sustain the zeal by maintaining an atmosphere of war, 
by mobilizing emotions against an outside or internal enemy, or by 
some kind of ‘revitalized’ faith. 

I need not rehearse here all the difficulties and travails that have 
occurred in the Soviet Union and Communist China. But there is a 
crucial logic that has bearing on my argument. In revolutionary 
Marxism, i.e. the canon according to Lenin, the “Party’ had a sacred 
character. The Party was the vanguard of the masses, and it was the 
‘collective wisdom’ of the Party which interpreted the will of History. 
Stalin, even when he made extreme claims of omniscience, did so be- 
cause he claimed to embody the Party. And when his name was black- 
ened, when the seals were opened, his successors could do so on the 
ground that he had violated Party norms and that the new collegial 
leadership was restoring the legitimacy of the Party. 

What Mao succeeeded in doing—and this is the historical change in 
the ‘religious’ nature of the creed—was to substitute himself for the 


Party. That ever-present, ever-quoted breviary, the little Red Book, - 


A 
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. made it clear that whatever charisma the Party may possess derives 


y, 
“f 
at 
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solely from the person and thought of Mao Tse-tung. 

Men can carry on a revolution (i.e. live by moral rather than 
material incentives) if they become ‘new men’, if there is a transvaluation 
of values. The dilemma for all revolutionary theorists from Saint-Just 
and Babeuf to the present is how to carry through a revolution that is 
‘tainted’ or corrupted by the bourgeois past. The existence of that taint 
has always been the justification put forth by the revolutionary élite in 
setting up a dictatorship to protect the people from themselves (to cen- 
sor what they read, to forbid sad or pessimistic tales, to create ‘positive 
heroes’). In China, Mao took the final step, which was to set up his 
own person and his own thought as the first and final arbiter, and, in 
the cultural revolution, to change the character of men, and thus 


- change society. This has been the quest of all great religions. The irony 


is that it has been attempted on the most spectacular scale in human 
history by a political religion. The obvious paradox is the Marxism 
begins as a movement of Reason, and ends as a cult. It begins with an 
attack on all Gods and ends as Idolatry.* 


VI 


The alternative responses to religion in the nineteenth and early twen- 
teenth centuries were shaped by the view of religion as primitive and 
fetishist in origin. And, in incredibly ethnocentric fashion, they saw 
as its evolutionary form religions of salvation, derived from the super- 
natural. This is why Engels could write: 


When man no longer therefore proposes but also dispossesses then 
will the last alien force which is still reflected in religion vanish; and 
with it will vanish the religious reflection itself, for the simple reason 
that there will be nothing left to reflect.17 


But what does remain—always to be reflected on—is the existential 
questions which confront all cultures in the demand for meanings. 
Leszek Kolakowski, who gave the Hobhouse lecture last year, has said 
that ‘tragedy is the moral victory of evil’. It is the temptation for man 


{to step beyond the boundaries that constrain him, Marx thought he 


would abolish tragedy because the Kingdom of Freedom would have 


* Each Great Profanation, in its own dialectic, has its small negation. The pro- 
fanation of Modernism is that the great works which were created by wrestling with 
the demonic (as Jacob wrestled with the angel and became Israel), become triv- 
ialized by the culturati; what has been art becomes trendy life-style and what has been 
incorporation (as in transubstantiation) becomes consumption. And the profanation 
of Marxism is the debasement of socialism, not just in the Great Political Religions but 
in the grotesque totemic forms of African socialism, Arab Socialism, Baath Socialism, 
and the hundred different socialiams that have erupted like weeds in the wastelands 
of Marxism. i 
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no boundaries. In his early writings (e.g. on The Jewish Question he 
‘naturalizes’ Hegel, so that where for Hegel self-consciousness finds 
its ‘oneness’ in the Absolute, for Marx the individual will become 
complete when he has once again found his ‘species-being’ and his 
‘social powers’. But what is so striking is that Marx, who was such 
a close reader of Hegel, never included a discussion of death in any of 
his writings. Was this omission, in its own way, a fantasy of omni- 
potence? 

On the double level of social structure and culture, the world has 
been secularized and profaned. The secularization derives from the 
rationalization of life, the profanation from the imperious self of mod- 
ernity. Religion is no longer the ‘collective conscience’ of society, as 
Durkheim believed was its elementary form, because society is radically 
disjointed, its different realms of the techno-economic sphere, with its 
principle of functional rationality, the polity and its surge for equality, 
and the culture with its demands for self-fulfillment creating increas- 
ingly intolerable strains. And if religion was once the opium of the 
people, that place has been taken by pornotopia, where the straight and 
narrow have become the kinky and the twisted. 

Hobbes once said that Hell is truth seen too late. Hell is the Faustian 
bargain, the pact which compels man to strive endlessly, for if he ac- 
knowledges any point as final, he loses his soul. But if there are no limits 
or boundaries, life becomes intolerable. The ceaseless search for ex- 
perience is like being on a merry-go-round which at first is exhilarating 
but then becomes frightening when one realizes that it will not stop. 
As Don Giovanni discovered, endless pleasure is endless torment, pre- 
cisely because it is endless. And today we have the democratization of 
the erotic. 

Will there be a return of the sacred, the rise of new religious modes? 
Of that I have no doubt. Religion is not an ideology, or a regulative 
or integrative feature of society—though in its institutional forms it has, 
at different times, functioned in this way. It is a constitutive aspect of 
human experience because it is a response to the existential predica- 
ments which are the ricorsi of human culture. That complex German 
writer Walter Benjamin maintained that ‘the concrete totality of ex- 
perience is religion’, and he gave to this form of authentic experience 
the word ‘aura’. It is akin to Rudolf Otto’s conception of the ‘numin- 
ous’ or to the Biblical conception of ‘awe’. The age of mechanical re- 
production, Benjamin thought, had stripped art of its uniqueness and 
the ‘aura’ of unbridgeable distance has been destroyed. I think—as 
I have argued elsewhere—that this ‘eclipse of distance’ is the common 
syntax of Modernism itself: in its emphasis on simultaneity, immediacy, 
sensation and shock. And it is this destruction of ‘aura’ (to use Ben- 
jamin’s word) in the high culture which opened the way for that des- 
truction in the mass culture. But that very destruction—and the 
realization of that fact—is itself the starting point for new responses. 
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"N Where will it arise? I think Robert Bellah is right when he observes: 


To concentrate on the church in a discussion of the modern re- 
A. ligious situation is already misleading for it is precisely the character- 
istic of the new situation that the great problem of religion ... the 


Religions, unlike technologies or social policies, cannot be manu- 
f _ factured or designed. They grow out of shared responses and shared 
^ experiences which one begins to endow with a sense of awe, expressed 
in some ritual form. The multiplicity of exotic consciousness-raising 
movements—the Zen, yoga, tantra, I Ching, and Swami movements— 





fusions of authenticity, the search in this multiple, discordant world, 
for the authentic ‘I’. America in the mid-seventies, writes the counter~ 
A culture historian Theodore Roszak, is launched on ‘the biggest intro- 


When religions fail, cults appear. When the institutional framework 
\ of religions begins to break up, the search for direct experience which 
y people can feel to be ‘religious’ facilitates the rise of cults. A cult differs 
from a formal religion in many significant ways. It is in the nature of 
“aa cult to claim some esoteric knowledge which had been submerged 


to present these new teachings. The rites that are practiced permit, or 
more often prompt, an individual to act out impulses that hitherto had 
been restrained or repressed, so that there is a sense of ex-stasis or some 
transfiguring moment. 
But the deception—and the undoing—of such experience—however 
5 ‘sincere’ and anguished like so many ‘enthusiastic’ quests—occurs 
_ because the search rests, basically on some idea of a magical moment, 
“ and on the power of magic. Like some headache remedy, it gives you 
< X fast, fast, fast belief, if not relief. And it is no accident that the half-life 
of these movements is so short and that the heteroclites move on cease- 
lessly, to a new nostrum. 
< When we think of the possibility of new religions, we turn, naturally, 
to Max Weber who, more than any one else, has given us the compre- 
FP hensive Picture of the way religions arise. But if we are looking in the 
direction Weber pointed, we may be looking in the wrong direction. 
For Weber, new religions arose with prophecy and with the charismatic 
figure who had the power within him to shatter the bonds of tradition 
„zand to tear down the walls of the old institutions. But what is there to 
x ‘shatter or to tear down today? Who, in the culture, defends tradition ? 
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And where are the institutional walls? We live in a culture which is” ~ 
almost entirely anti-institutional and antinomian. How could it be 
otherwise when the radical self is taken as the touchstone of judgement? _Aj 
If there are to be new religions—and I think they will arise—they © 
will, contrary to previous experience, return to the past, to seek for tra- 
dition and to search for those threads which can give a person a set of 
ties that place him in the continuity of the dead and the living and those 
still to be born. Unlike romanticism, it will not be a turn to nature, and 
unlike modernity it will not be the involuted self; it will be the resur- 
rection of Memory. a 
I do not know how these will arise, but I have some dim perception 
of the forms they may take. I would be bold enough to say that in the 
West they would be of three kinds, 
The first I would call moralizing religion. Its roots and strength are in 
a Fundamentalist faith, evangelical and scourging, emphasizing sin 
and the turning away from the Whore of Babylon. In the United States, ` 
in recent years, the largest-growing voluntary associations have been the 
Fundamentalist churches. To some extent this is an aggressive reaction 
on the part of the ‘silent majority’, so to ‘speak, against the carryover 
of modernist impulses into politics—especially the claims of complete ` 
personal freedom in sexual areas (e.g. Gay rights), morals, abortion 
and the like. But that is too simple an explanation. I think, given - 
the history of.Western culture, that a large substratum of society has 
always felt the need for simple pieties, direct homilies, reassurances 
against their own secret impulses (such as in Nathaniel Hawthorne’s A 
powerful story “Young Goodman Brown’), but that until recently these * 
people have been derided by the predominantly liberal culture (not so- 
ciety) and, more importantly, abandoned by the clergy, who, coming 
from the educated classes and subject to the conformist pressures of the _ 
liberal culture, had lost their own nerve, arid often, as well, their belief 
in God. The exhaustion of Modernism and the emptiness of contem- 
porary culture mitigate that social pressure, and Fundamentalist min- 
isters can step forward, with less fear of derision from their cultured 
despisers. These groups, traditionally, have been farmers, lower-middle 
class, small-town artisans, and the like. In the long-run occupational 
sense, they are in the decline. Yet in the more immediate future they ‘y 
may be the strongest element in a religious revival. 4 
The second—which I think will find its adherents in the intellectual 
and professional classes—I would call redemptive, and derives, I think, » 
from two sources. One is the retreat from the excesses of modernity. 
One can face death, perhaps, not by seeking to be self-infinitizing, but 
by looking back. Human culture is a construction by men to maintain 
continuity, to maintain the ‘un-animal life’. Animals seeing each other 
die do not imagine it of themselves; men alone know their fate and 
create rituals not just to ward off mortality (the pretty stories of heaven 
and hell), but to maintain a ‘consciousness of kind’, which is a mediation?” 
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” of fate. In’ this sense, religion is the awareness of a space of transcen- 
dence, the passage out of the past from which one has come, and to 
yi which one is bound, to a new conception of the self as a moral agent, 
T freely accepting one’s past (rather than just being. shaped by it) and 
stepping back into tradition in order to maintain the continuity of moral 
meanings. It is a redemptive process (in Kenelm Burridge’s terms), 
whereby individuals seek to discharge their obligations—and if one 
claims rights, at some point there has to be recognition of obligations as 

P well—to the moral imperatives of the community: the debts in being 

nurtured, the debts to the institutions that maintain moral awareness. 
Religion, then, begins, as it must, in the mutual redemption of fathers 
and sons. It involves, in Yeat’s phrase, becoming ‘the blessed who can 
bless’, the laying on of hands. 

~ There is a second, more direct sociological source of the redemptive. 
This is in the growth, as I believe it will come, of what Peter Berger 
has called ‘mediating institutions’. In the reaction against central gov- 
ernment, of large-scale bureaucracy and the mega-structures of organ- 
ization, there is a desire to reinstate a private sphere—of family, church, 

_c neighbourhood and voluntary association—to take back the function 

which it has lost of caring: of caring for the afflicated and the ill, of caring 

for welfare, of caring for each other. For Hegel, mediation was the cen- 
~ tral concept which explained how the universal became concrete. Med- 

iation for Hegel ‘is nothing but self-identity working itself out through 

an active self-directed process’, the act of reflection which balances the 
$ immediacy of existence with the idea of universality. 

Y The mediating institutions, centred as they will be on the idea of 
caring, resurrect the idea of caritas, one of the oldest sources of human 
attachments, a form of love that has been crushed between rationalized 
eros and profaned agape and superseded by the welfare state. They may 
arise, to use an older theological term, in the koinonia, the primary 
groups where people live and work. There have always been utopian 
colonies, but these fled from the world. There was—and is—more re- 
cently, the kibbutzim, but they were too secular, they swallowed up their 
members in the whole of their lives, and they are being crushed by the 
* economic forces of a larger world. Yet they did, in their earliest years, 

| transform a society and a people, and made the desert bloom. Whether 

the mediating institutions that I think will arise become the cenacles 
of a new religion remains to be seem. 

« The third religion, more diffuse, will be a return to some mythic and 
mystical modes of thought. The world has become too scientistic and 
drab. Men want a sense of wonder and mystery. There is a persistent 
need to overcome the dualisms that prize apart the tendrils of self which 
yearn for unification of being. There is also the temptation to walk along 
the knife-edge of the abyss. As Rilke began his Duino Elegies: ‘For 
Beauty’s nothing but the beginning of Terror. .. ? Yet myth tames the 

™ terror and allows us to look at the Medusa’s head without turning to 
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stone. Myth returns us to what Goethe called the Urphdnomene, the ~ 
ricorsi of the existential predicaments. 

Such mythic modes cannot take the form of primitive animism or 

istic magic, for such invocation is simply the substitution of 
meaningless Castenadas for abstract cause-and-effect relationships. A 
mythic mode, since it will come from our past, will derive from the pre- 
scientific and pre-conceptual roots and transform them. In Western 
thought, the pre-Socratic modes of thought about the cosmos were 
mythic, but these gave way before the power of abstract concepts. Con- 
ceptual thought, as the physicist Carl Friedrich von Weizsacker has ^ 
argued in his remarkable series of lectures on Science and Religion, can 
provide a totality of thought but only for the unity of nature. Yet mythic 
thought had the advantage of relating man to nature. The pre-Socratic 
Empédocles had a view of the cosmos in which Love and Strife alter- 
nated dialectically to organize existence. The views of Empédocles were 
fought out in a contest between Hegel and Hölderlin as to whether 
philosophy or poetry was the most appropriate way of interpreting that 
view for modern man. Philosophy won out, and Hélderlin’s Empedocles 
has been almost all but forgotten—until now. The mythic mode, like 
a subterranean force, has always been present in Western history, and ^ 
the power of myth is beginning to reassert itself. 

A mythic mode, if it comes, will probably be closer to what Marcel ~» 
Granet calls emblème, the sign which evokes the totality of things.19 One 
such emblem, classic to Chinese thought, is the Tao, a mode which 
emphasizes the singular rather than the general, the sign rather than fa 
the concept, the resemblance rather than the identity, the precursive 
image rather than the efficacious cause. It is a world of symbolism in 
which contrasts are not contradictions but intimate interdependencies, 
Its purpose is not to discover sequences but to uncover solidarities, not 
cause and effect but the common root of phenomena in which pictorial - 
images can be substituted for one another as symbolic images that unite 
the event and the world. Thus Taoist thought would say that the in- 
vention of the wheel came from birds flying in the air. Or a bird that , 
destroys its nest indicates a breakdown—both physical and moral— 
in the Empire since thesentiment of domestic pietyis lackingeven among 4 
the smallest animals. The mythic, in this way, allows one to deal with’ 
the world as given and real, and yet to see it ina set of underlying forms | 
(symbolic not structural) that range from the allegorical to the anagogic, 
and bring into unity the concrete, the poetical, and the mystical. ` 

| Ifscience—as it hopes—captures in its calyx the unity of nature, re- 
ligion seeks the awareness. of the totality of life in the culture: uniting 
the ethical, the metaphysical, the meditative and the mystical. Is that 
unity possible in the modern world? It is a ladder and one which, neces- 
sarily, as Professor von Weizascker puts it, takes us beyond justification. 
It exists as its own awareness which, in the end, becomes Advaita, or,- 
a non-duality. : 
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y of this possible—in the West? The West, as Max Weber has 
i pointed out, had created a unique civilizational pattern of institu- 
‘z tionalized rationality, one that,:through the power of technology, has 
4 permeated all parts of the world. Yet if East has come West, would 


| the East ?20 What is striking—in the serious realm of philosophers, poets, 
' physicists and artists—is that the journey is now being undertaken. 
To sum up my argument, The ground of religion is not regulative, a 










| There is an old Midrashic parable that asks: Who first discovered water? 
.We do not know. But one thing we do know; the fish did not. 

= We may be in the position of the fish, for the world of religion is the 
iworld of the non-rational, and we can only go so far in our understand- 
ing, for the realization of the non-rational (a category that sociology has 
\rarely tried to define) is the recognition that the existential predica- 


society is wholly dissolved into the political maw of the ‘sacred’ (as in 
the Soviet Union) and all spheres of life become subordinated to it, or 

ò where a society is wholly absorbed into the economic engorgement of 
.,the profane, as in a capitalism that treats nothing as sacred, but con- 
ee all objects into commodities to be bought and sold to the highest 
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bidders. When there are few rituals to mark the turns in the wheel of 1 
life, if all events become the same with no ceremony to mark the dis- | 
tinctions—when one marries in ordinary dress, or receives a degree 
without a robe, or buries one’s dead without the tearing of cloth—then < 
life becomes grey on grey, and none of the splashiness of the phosphor:.. \ 
escent pop art can hide that greyness when the morning breaks. 

We stand, I believe, with a clearing ahead of us. The exhaustion oft- 
Modernism, the aridity of Communist life; the tedium of the unre- 
strained self and the meaninglessness of the monolithic political chants, 
all indicate that a long era is coming to a close. The theme of Modern- ` n '| 
ism was the word beyond: beyond nature, beyond culture, beyond’ | 
tragedy—that was where the self-infinitizing spirit was driving the rad- / 
ical self. We are now groping for a new vocabulary whose keyword 
seems to be limits: a limit to growth, a limit to spoliation of environ- 
ment, a limit to arms, a limit to torture, a limit to Aubris—can we extend 
the list? If we can, it is also one of the relevant portents of our time.. 

What will come out of that clearing, I do not wholly know, but see | 
I believe that the existential questions of culture are inescapable, I feel 
that some new efforts to regain a sense of the sacred point to the direc- 
tion in which our culture—or its most sentient representatives—will à. 
move. Whether that new vision will be genuine, that is, fully responsive ' 
to the deepest feelings of people, I do not know; and even more, whether . 
such new threads can be woven into meanings that will extend over gen- 
erational time and become embodied in new institutions, is something 
even further beyond my purview. 

All these are conjectures, and we shall have to wait, in the fullness! 
of time, for their refutations. But I am bound, in the faith of my fathers;" 
to one obligation. In the Pirke Avoth, there is the ‘tablet’ of Rabbi 
Tarfon: 

He used to say: It is not your part to finish the task; yet neither are : 
you free to desist from it. 
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Sexual stratification and social stratification 
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Much of sociology today is concerned with the study of inequalities, of ' 
which inequality between the sexes is one aspect. I wish to argue the - 


case that the study of sexual inequality has thrown up ideas which help , 


Y 
ti 


in the understanding of all kinds of structured inequality as well as that Fa 


between men and women. Briefly, my case is that four key factors can <£ 
be used to understand woman’s position in society, and that three of | 
them are necessary to the analysis of social stratification in general. 
The three common factors are scale, density of population and level of ` 
technology, but I will begin with the consideration of the factor pecu- 
liar to the analysis of sexual inequality, the impact on social structure 
of the fact of infantile dependence. 

The biological evolution-of the human species has been towards 


a 


+ 


+ 


greater intelligence and correlative loss of innately patterned behaviour. ra 


The human infant has an enormous capacity for learning, but while. . 
learning, an enormous dependence on adults for survival and training. 


Such an evolution of intelligence must’ have been matched by an 34 


evolution of strong drives to nurture and train the young, otherwis*; 


the substitution of learning capacity for programmed behaviour would G 


bave had no survival advantages, rather the reverse. 


It seems reasonable to suppose that the innate caring response of < 


adult to young would evolve, together with intelligence, in both sexes 
equally, and that it would be triggered off in each individuals life by 
the presence of dependent infants, and be shaped, reinforced "and ; 


particularized by interaction with particular dependent infants. Given P 
the physiology of reproduction, this nurturant response is likely to be zA 


most strongly evoked and reinforced in the biological mother, who e 


through pregnancy, childbirth and suckling, must be most open to thè.’ ie 


signals of the infant for food, love and care. Therefore it is not con- __ 


tradictory to my hypothesis of equal endowment of the sexes with the, 
capacity and desire to nurture the young that, in fact, in every ea 
the main work of child-care has devolved on the women. But a problem 
is raised when we realize that child-care has been mostly women’s work ` 


» 
es 


not just as a matter of practice and convenience, but as a matter of ` 


social morality. Not only i is women’s care of young children morally ° 
approved of, but men’s participation in such tasks is frequently derided, 


if not actually tabooed. Yet it follows from my assumption of a poten-. ol 
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|. tial nurturant response in both sexes that men would accept the role of 
‘ secondary and auxiliary caretakers to their children, and social norms 
should express this acceptance. Why then the invidious comparison of 
women’s work with the more highly esteemed non-domestic activities 
of men? The first part of the answer is to note that the degree to which 
men are excluded from child-care roles is in fact very variable in 
different societies, and the second is to consider the opportunity costs 
of child-care, in terms of handicaps in other occupations. Clearly 
during a child’s youngest years its caretaker will be limited in mobility, 
and in the time and energy which he/she will have available for other 
activities. The handicap will operate with particular severity in respect 
of those activities such as hunting and fighting, which cannot be 
routinized, but it will also hamper activities, such as specialization in a 
craft, which requires long training and continuous practice. Ifa society 
develops these kinds of activities, and depends largely on them for its 
~ existence, there will develop a correspondingly marked sexual division 
of labour,with child-care exclusively the province of women, and a ten- 
dency to devalue both child-care and the tasks which are easily compati- 
ble with it. Some writers have expressed dismay and puzzlement that in 

© societies where fertility is highly valued, and the desire for abundant off- 
_ spring keenly felt in each family or lineage, the work of child-care should 

” receive relatively little esteem. But there is no puzzle if we look at the 
“situation with the ideas of opportunity cost and comparative advantage 
į in mind. That person is more highly esteemed, or more powerful, who 
~ can perform the widest range of tasks, even though he/she in fact 
* soncentrates on the task in which he/she has the fewest emulators or 
‘Smpetitors. To accept the work of child care is to limit the range of 
other opportunities, and in particular those which involve free move- 
, Ment and non-routinized action, and these are the very ones which carry 
` the chance of wealth and power. How much limitation is involved must 
of course vary with the scale and mode of living of the society, hence 
that variability in the role of the father of which I wrote earlier. But some 

. limitation there must always be. It then becomes comprehensible that 
` men should not only seek to limit their association with young children, 
but should also express that limitation, and its converse for the women, 
in moral codes. Fathers and uncles do of course, in every society, accept 
some nurturant roles, and no doubt experience satisfaction in fulfilling 
them, just as mothers and grandmothers do, but it is clear that they 
prefer to perform these roles in relation to older and same-sexed 

» Children, when the handicap of restricted mobility is much less, and 
the prospect of the dependent child growing into the valuable assistant 
is much closer. But if it is clear why men, to varying degrees, have an 
interest in limiting their child-care roles, it still remains to elucidate 
the acceptance by women of this state of affairs. I would make three 

, points here. The first is that the men, having created a sexual division 
“of labour which gives them the greater freedom of action, and therefore 
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the probability of monopolizing positions of authority, by the same " 
token become the proclaimers and sustainers of social codes. “The ' 
ideas of the ruling class are the ruling ideas.’ My second point is, in a 
sense, just the opposite of the first. The subordinate class, in this case 
the women, may have an alternative or counter-morality which will 
express itself in mockery, rituals of rebellion, sullen resistance, etc. First 
acquaintance with an alien culture, or knowledge through written 
records alone, will not reveal this female alternative, but now the 
hunt is on, and anthropologists and others are turning up evidence that 
women may perceive the values of their society differently from men, 
and reject male devaluation of their activities.1 My third point is that 
the women’s protest and attitude may to some extent be accom- 
modated within the official morality, notably by the ‘separate but 
equal’ line argument, but that it never totally destroys the invidious 
ranking of domestic against non-domestic roles. That this should be so 
is tied up with the universal institution of the family. The mother-child 
unit, in order to have a claim on all the resources and capacities of the 
society, seeks and accepts support from the father or some wider group 
which includes male members. The women of a society, as much as the 
men, recognize the opportunity costs of mothering; their fertility and care 
of offspring is necessary to the father and the kindered, and the support _ 
of father or kin is advantageous to them. But given the restricted 
mobility of women, who during most of their active adult lives are, or 
risk becoming, mothers, the terms of the bargain are such as to leave 
the women in some degree of subordination to their menfolk. In so 
far as they thus recognize, by the terms of the exchange, that they would - 
be worse off without the institutions of social fatherhood and kin respon- 
sibility, they accept the ‘ruling ideas of the ruling class’, i.e. the men’s 
estimation of women’s domestic roles. 

I conclude that the biology and psychology of reproduction and. 
nurturance handicaps most women, in relation to all men, in the 
performance of tasks involving wide-ranging movement or single- 
minded specialization, and also those which, because of unpredictable 
elements, cannot bé routinized. Thus arises not just a sexual division of 
labour but an invidious sexual division of labour. The varieties of 
this invidious division can best be understood, I believe, in relation to > 
the three factors which are basic to the understanding of social strati- ; 
fication in general: scale, density and technology. 

My argument, in respect of both social and sexual stratification, is; 
straightforwardly materialist, and thus bears on the Marxist analyses of | 
both types of stratification. However, I prefer to present it here without , 
breaking its thread by frequent reference to Marxist writers. In the’: 
Appendix I adopt the alternative approach of criticizing a Marxist ; 
text directly, and relating my three variables of scale, density and . 
technology to the Marxist stress on property. 

By scale I mean simply the number of people comprised in a par-~ 
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ticular society and this can vary from the dozens or scores of a hunting 
band, to the 100s or 1000s of a tribal society or city-state, to the millions 
of nation-states and empires. By whatever criterion we delimit a 
particular society, whatever allowance we make for the extinction as 
well as the expansion of societies, it is clear that on the whole larger 
societies have supplanted smaller ones, that rulers and leaders have 
had some success in holding together larger units, and have been able 
to draw on larger resources of wealth and manpower. I would argue that 
this increase in scale alone accounts for some increase in sexual and 
social inequality. For women, this is clear; they cannot so effectively 
move around the bigger whole, get to know people and events, perceive 
opportunities for collective enterprises, collect tribute from or issue 
commands to outlying members of the group. To a large degree, the 
women folk of a ruling group can, by virtue of their high social 
position, overcome the handicap of motherhood and child-care by 
the employment of servants, messengers, wet nurses and the like. 
Moreover their function in producing heirs is likely to be more 
valued in the ruling group than in lowlier social strata. Nevertheless, 
these countervailing powers will not do more for them, at the best, than 
allow them to claim a place as assistants or deputies to the men, and 
then only by virtue of their kin ties, not as individuals. The disadvantage 
of restricted mobility, actual or potential, will operate against women 
even in societies of a few thousands, and even where there are no strong 
ascriptions to leadership through birth or wealth. Other things being 
equal, the leadership of a woman or group of women is likely to be 
less successful than that of men. Apart from the partly off-setting 
advantage of high social status for a few women, there seems nothing 
to prevent every increase in scale having a depressing effect on women’s 
chances of playing leadership roles, though of course the effect of scale 
may be counteracted by other factors. Before turning to these other 
factors I would like to stress that women’s handicap is just as likely to 
prevent them being successful rebels as legitimate leaders. In a small- 
scale society the final sanction of the discontented is secession. Where 
land is abundant and division of labour low, secession is a very real 
possibility, But, for the reasons I have adduced, it is less possible for 
women to lead an emigration or secession, or to threaten male power 
by a collective female withdrawal. Without men, but still with the 
duties of child-care, they will be at a disadvantage, compared with a 
group of mixed sex, in exploiting the environment and providing for the 
dependent young. { 

When we consider the effects of scale on general social equality, this 
question of the possibility of migration and fission is surely important. 
If secession is a frequent response to attempts by leaders to increase 
their authority, or to apparent mistakes in the decisions made by leaders, 
then it acts as a limit to expansion of scale. As far as the history of con- 
temporary tribal peoples can be known, it is reasonable to suppose 
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that secession often halted expansion, and its threat limited social 
inequality.2 But equally history tells of successful expansion and the 
attraction of wider circles of dependents and followers. If such struc- 
tures can be consolidated then the actual power of the rulers is enhanced, 
for with every increase in numbers the possibility of effective unity of 
the subjects against the ruler is lessened, because of the difficulty of 
informing and organizing a larger group of people. With every increase 
in numbers the chance of the leaders’ decisions affecting all subjects in 
the same way is decreased, so that ‘divide and rule’ becomes a maxim 
of statecraft ever easier to follow. And in such a situation it becomes more 
difficult for the discontented to vote with their feet, for there are other 
relatively favoured factions which will bring them to heel. In such an 
expanded society, force may well be transmuted into authority, and 
high wealth and status fall by ascription to a few families. Whenever 
collective action, of a non-routine character, has to be undertaken, 
the leader who has been granted legitimacy has, ceteris paribus, a 
greater chance of success than any new challenger, for confidence and 
speed in obedience to commands are an element of success available in 
higher degree to the legitimate authority. It is not surprising that a 
strong element of ascription of authority by birth is a near universal 
element in systems of political inequality, and that this is paralleled in 
the case of sexual inequality by ascription of authority to men. As I have 
said earlier, some women will be subjected to cross-cutting ascriptions 
of status—high by birth but low by sex. Where ascription by birth is 
the most important element in high status, then a woman’s handicap of 
sex may be unimportant except in relation to her social peers; con- 
versely, when for men status is achieved rather than ascribed, but the 
assumption remains that maleness is a basic qualification for the 
exercise of authority, women’s ascriptive handicap of sex stands out 
very clearly. 

I have tried to indicate that scale in itself is a factor in creating 
structures of sexual and social inequality, but of course it is only an 
analytical device to abstract the effects of scale from those of density of 
population and state of technology. A larger number of people in one 
society has, more often than not, correlated with a higher ratio of 
population to land, and a more efficient, or at least a different 
array of techniques and tools. A higher physical density of population 
is a prerequisite for a higher density and complexity of social relations. 
Even if higher physical density leads not to specialization and division 
of labour but to territorial expansion and a consequent reversion to a 
lower density, that too can result in increased social inequality, except 
of course where it is the first step to fission. Migration, even if it does 
lead to resistance from those already in occupation, may lead to a 
clearer and more enduring differentiation of leaders from followers, for 
it may require more innovation and coordination of a group’s activi- 
ties than would be necessary if the group continued its traditional 
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} activities in its traditional territory. But more important for our case is 
-> the frequency with which migration leads to contact with other groups, 
and then to relations of fighting and raiding, conquest or tribute, 
enslaving or trading. Fighting always involves closer teamwork, and 
readier acceptance of a leader. Victory brings booty, or extra fertility 
through the capture of women, or extra labour power through enslave- 
ment. The result of war is likely to be greater internal differentiation 
within the victorious group, of the wealthy and powerful from the 
,. Tank and file, greater subordination of women to men, especially in 

z the upper ranks of society, and the possibility of enduring differences of 

s wealth and power between the victorious group taken as a whole and 

the conquered group. 

. Another vital aspect of greater density of population is the growth of 
. scarcity value of land. No longer is land, by virtue of its abundance, 
` a free good. Those who establish control over it as it grows scarce can 

then use it to mark themselves off more emphatically from those mem- 
bers of the group who have little or no land. They can hire extra labour, 
marry more wives, secure credit for production or consumption, maintain 
and equip fighters and exercise police power over residents. If inequality 

_/ of landholdings extends to the point of complete landlessness for some 

the relations of inequality become more extreme. For the landless there 
“may remain the possibility of emigration, but to emigrate will now in- 
volve greater costs because it will mean the end of participation in a 

} society whose productivity has been enhanced by division of labour, and 
' reversion to a more nearly subsistence economy whose lower product- 
“ ivity reflects a lower degree of specialization and exchange. Property- 
lessness of the family has a particularly depressing effect on the status 
of women, since women in such families cannot be the collaborators and 
assistants of their menfolk in an enterprise based on family property. 
~* Family groups are likely to be smaller, both in terms of co-residence and 
shared income, so that the insurance function of the family will be per- 

4 formed less successfully, and mothers will be one of the groups likely to 
lose out. When her restricted mobility makes the woman less attractive 
than the man as a hired labourer, she has to rely on getting a share of 

* her husband’s earnings to support her children, but can no longer so 
„~ effectively contribute to his capacity to earn. It may well be to his ad- 

vantage as wage-earner to leave her, temporarily or permanently. He 
may accept the obligation of support only on terms which further reduce 
the woman’s freedom of choice and action. If she refuses these terms 
“Me will be left to fend for herself in a labour market in which women are 
7 more and more stereotyped as unskilled, intermittent workers, submit- 
ting to low wages and bad conditions of employment. Or she may choose 
to exploit her sexual attractiveness outside the limits of marriage and 

_ embark on the precarious career of courtesan or prostitute. Whatever 
her choice she will be more dependent on men, or nearer to the bottom 
‘of the income pyramid, or both. f 
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It may be argued that there are some levels of density where the un- `$ 
equalizing effects are reversed. A division of labour which allows small- : 
scale agriculture, small-scale crafts and petty trade to co-exist, may be 
one in which loss of rights in land is neither crucial nor irreversible for `` 
the individual or the family. Small units of capital also imply a largely 
domestic economy, the tasks of production and reproduction being 
carried out on the same premises, and therefore the woman’s lesser 
mobility proving less of a handicap. Even so, she faces difficulties in -$ 
establishing economic equality. She will have less chance to specialize ^ 
continuously in one line of production, both because of intermittent -*~ 
breaks for child-birth and child-care, and because her training in her * 
parental home may be of no avail if she marries a husband with a differ- 
ent specialization. Also, in this postulated type of society there is always 
an upper layer, however thin, whose power and wealth are vested in 
families rather than individuals, but where, for reasons already stated, ` ` 
the males of those families are normally dominant, and the women’s > | 
chance of authority and wealth depend on their place in the family, not ` s 
on their personal status. That they may, as queens, dowagersor regents ~ 
occasionally exercise high legitimate authority is not to be denied, but 
they may at the same time acquiesce in or even support customs which -™4 
make all women into objects of conspicuous consumption symbolizingthe ` 
high status of the family. These customs of domestic seclusion and re-\_” 
stricted social and occupational trairi :g,reinforce the handicapsimposed a 
by actual or potential motherhood. «vr most high status women, leisure 
and seclusion is the rule, and this rule moulds the aspirations of poorer 
and less prestigious families. For the women of a family to be exempted “~ 
from work in the fields, and provided with more servants, is a sign of 
upward social mobility. The irreducible handicap of women in partici- 
pating in social production is exaggerated by the high status group, and 
where there is any chance of upward social mobility that exaggeration A 
will affect the life-style of women in the lower social groups also. 
Strong motivation to exhibit or attain a particular leisured or honour- >» 
able life-style has also sometimes restricted the range of activity of boys 
and men, as witness the restrictions on gentlemen going into trade, but I 
would argue that a consideration which has only peripherally affected < 
men in a relatively few social statuses, has been a much more important 
determinant of women’s activities, because it can reinforce a handicap ~ 
which is already present in her situation, and reinforce it particularly - 
in those higher levels where it might more easily be minimized. , 

I turn now to technology, as a third factor whose influence on social "| 
and sexual stratification can perhaps be analysed separately, though ® 
interacting in practice with factors of scale and density. In many cases, 
of course, technological changes result from increasing scale and/or 
density. Increasing scale will require adaptation of techniques to new l 
settings, and involve a greater chance of contact with other groups and 
consequent diffusion of techniques. Increasing density or scale provides; 
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a larger market, hence incentives to specialization, more capital inten- 
sive production, and hence technical innovation. However the actual 
` context and pace of technical development may be very divergent in 
different societies because of the great variety of natural resources, 
trading patterns, etc. It is not possible to compare societies with regard 
to their technology along a single dimension, as is more or less feasible 


`- with regard to the factors of scale and density. Attempts have been 
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‘made to use the criterion of available energy per capita, but such a 
measurement does not bring out the different possible effects of techno- 
logy on stratification. To try and trace all these influences would require 
more scholarship and space than I command; therefore I propose to 
examine only two limited areas: the influence of technologies of war, 
and the kind of technologies which limit the occupational handicaps of 


+. women relative to men.3 
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If, for reasons which I have sketched already, warfare becomes a 
more frequent or likely activity, technical development is likely to take 
place in weapons, therefore in metallurgy and metal-working, in the 

` use of explosives, ballistics, etc, Development is also likely in such fields 


\ ‘as building and civil engineering, because of the incentive to achieve 


more efficient defence. Animal breeding for swifter movement and 
heavier loads is another probable line of advance. Although many of 
these skills and specializations may have a civilian spin-off, their net 
effect is to channel creativity am Jinvestment into military and naval 
activity, the participants in whioss will be more clearly differentiated 


» from the non-fighters relying on relatively less efficient, less capitalized 


and less specialized technologies. Not all fighters will be of high status 
(the poor bloody infantry has no doubt had its equivalent in all armies), 
but those who can effectively command the men and material will have 


*. a powerful instrument of overall social domination. If the general body 
-~ of citizens can no longer be as effective fighters as.the professionals, they 


will tend to be subjects rather than citizens. So that, apart from the 
possibility that warlike technical advance by any one society may per- 
mit further external stratification through conquest, there is the internal 
effect of consolidating internal inequality between the fighter-rulers and 
the rest. Of course this effect depends on solidarity among the fighters, 


+ and if this solidarity fails, rebellions and secessions may reduce the 


scale and density of a society and consequently arrest technical develop- 
ments in many fields. Nevertheless I would argue that war-technology, 
from the horse to the tank, is to be seen as predominantly tending to 


. Stronger and more extreme social inequality. Even if rebellion or fission 


takes place, the new order will also rely on military force, though differ- 
ent hands may wield it, and smaller scale units may be established 
through the splitting of larger ones. In respect of general social strati- 
fication there may be exceptions to this rule, where relatively cheap 
and easily used weapons, or terrain particularly favourable to defence, 


~ frustrate the attempts of small groups to dominate by monopoly of armed 
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force.. But in respect of sexual stratification there are no exceptions, for 
the practical incapacity of women to compose a fighting force will be a 
relatively greater handicap, the more fighting becomes a frequent and 
likely activity.* (L am not arguing that women’s exclusion from all leader- i 
ship roles is solely a consequence of the monopoly of armed force by men. 
The fact that there are types of leadership role which are definitely not 
military, yet are equally for men only, would disprove such a case. That 
bishops and brahmins and mandarins have always been men, just as much 

as admirals, generals and feudal lords, requires a different analysis.) 

My second point about technology is more specifically concerned 

with sexual stratification, and I limit my remarks to some aspects of 
technology in modern industrial society. What kind of tools can women 
use as easily and freely as men, and what kind of tools are they rel- 
atively disadvantaged in using? If a technique can be practised at maxi- 
mum efficiency after a short period of learning, and the skill can be 
retained or picked up again after breaks in using it, then women will 
be at little disadvantage. Conversely a skill which takes a long time to 
acquire and needs constant practice will put men in a stronger position. 
If the tool is adapted to individual use, can be provided, housed and 
used in a domestic setting, and earns its keep even if only used intermit- 
tently, then it is something which women can use as easily as men. It is 
immediately obvious that a more capital intensive technology requir- * 
ing large teams of workers working continuously for long periods, will 
tend to be used by men rather than women, or at least will lead to a 
male monopoly of skilled positions in the teams. Thus powered machines 
and factory organization had the effect of reducing women’s partici- “ 
pation in social production, by exaggerating the handicaps of her con- 
cern with child-care, both in terms of breaks in employment, and in 
terms of her exclusion from occupations where skill, and the use of rel- 
atively large amounts of capital per worker, led to a high level of earn- 
ings. Of course these technological developments operated in varying 
social contexts which somewhat increased or decreased the effect of 
women’s basic disadvantages in respect of mobility and specialization.® 
Yet it is obvious, in terms of woman’s opportunity to earn income in 
manufacturing industry, that a socially approved effort to minimize 
her disadvantages has only been put forth during labour power crises _ 
occurring towards the end of long wars or during revolutionary episodes. 
In other contexts it has always seemed to those in authority, that the 
costs in terms of training and re-training, of shifting child-care on to 
the shoulders of men, as parents or taxpayers, are not worth i incurring 
in relation to the extra production gained. 

If we turn from the techniques of manufacturing industry to those 
of service employment, the picture is rather different. Many such occu- 
pations are practised in small units, and some allow for ‘living over the 
shop’. A great number of them demand a level of literacy and numeracy 
which is available to both boys and girls through publicly financed — 
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systems of schooling offering broadly the same education to both sexes. 
Occupations which do not require much more than that level, e.g. retail 
distribution, clerical, secretarial, have not lent themselves to a control 
of entry based on apprenticeship and strong trade union organization, 
and therefore favouring boys. Any attempt at building such barriers 
would have failed when the demand for such labour was strong and 
increasing, and when the essential qualification was available at the 
minimum (and compulsory) cost of attendance at publicly financed 
schools. The ‘white-collar explosion’ has favoured women’s advance 
into social production, perhaps even to the point of blunting any efforts 


T to open up other kinds of occupation more widely to them. However, 


xX 


this advance has been disproportionately into the lower levels of white- 
collar and professional work, and I believe that this can be accounted 
«for in terms of the increase of scale of the unit of production, from local 
to regional, national and even international. Part of the white-collar 
explosion derives from this expansion of scale, which in its turn is 
linked with the use of more capital intensive technologies, but though 
women benefit from the increase in demand, they are liable to suffer 
from the size of the units in which they may find employment. Women’s 
handicap of restricted mobility and specialization has led to an expec- 
tation of lower life-time earnings for wife than for husband, for mother 


than for father. This leads, in a situation where large firms and organi- 


zations wish to move their personnel around the country or even the 
world, to a normal choice by couples to accentuate the mobility of the 
man, and thus further diminish that of the woman. Spiralists are more 
often men than women, fathers than mothers. There are fewer family 
firms where a woman might rise through family connections, and where 
the male members of the family do not get any advantages from their 
potential mobility because the firm is rooted in one locality. I believe 
„that increase of scale also puts long term unbroken service at an even 
higher premium than it would be in a system of small-scale units. Wider 


' networks of acquaintances and support have to be cultivated, bureau- 


cratic rules laying down minimum levels of years of service and width 
of experience, or maximum age of entry, tend to flourish, and as a by- 
product, if not by intent, diminish women’s chances of training and 

«Promotion. There are many aspects of modern technology which are 
favourable to women’s participation in social production in that they 
limit the handicaps of restricted mobility and intermittent use of skills. 
I have in mind such things as cheap personal transport by car, radio 

, and telephonic communication, less need for muscle-power in the con- 

` trol of machines, the growth in relative importance of human capital 
rather than physical capital, and above all the development.of safe and 
easy contraception. Yet the social contexts and consequences of these 
technologies are often inhibiting or even retarding and chief among these 
unfavourable contexts I would put largé-scale organization, in political 
‘and cultural, as well as economic life. 
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To end these few remarks on the effects of technology on stratifica- 
tion, I offer two assertions on the effects of technology on men as workers, 
managers and entreprenuers. I believe that at least in modern Britain ¢ 
the increase in scale of organizations, derived in part from the state of 
technology, has had as equalizing effect on men, and therefore on their 
families, contrary to its effect‘on women as individuals. The large unit 
is staffed more bureaucratically and less nepotically; wealth and birth 
can give a moderate and indirect advantage, but not a monopoly 
of leading roles. Professionalization, and often even bureaucratization, 
increase the importance of educational attainment, and therefore limit 
the scope of personal favour and family inheritance in allocating posi- ¥ 
tions. The emphasis on long service and readiness to move is no handi- 
cap to men in general, though it no doubt favours a limited range of | 
temperament and ability. 4 

My second assertion concerns freedom of movement within the labour 
market. There is a wide agreement that one reason why women’s earn- 
ings are relatively low is that women, by law and custom, are con- 
strained to enter a much narrower range of occupations than men. By 
the same argument, any restrictions on the occupational choice and 
movement of men must be lowering the incomes of those on the wrong 
side of the barrier. Women feel the effect of these restrictions twice over, 
when they look for their first job, and when they. try and get back into 
employment in their 308 and 403. Men often feel its effect only once, 
but at a crucial point, when as teenagers they get, or fail to get, an 
apprenticeship, when they find themselves in an area with wide and 
varied opportunities, or sluggish and narrow ones. For women, nearly 
all the divisions of the labour market appear as restrictions. For men, 
the divisions mean enhanced opportunities for some and restrictions for 
others. If we continue to talk of a dual labour market for men and 
women, we should not let it carry the false implication that all male 
workers compete with one another in a single labour market. 


Fry 


APPENDIX 


My argument is obviously materialist, in respect of both sexual and | 
social inequality, so it behoves me to say something about where I. 
differ from the Marx-Engels tradition of socialist-feminism. I consider 
here only the founding text of this tradition, Engels’ ‘Private property, 
the Family and the State’, and I think it is fair to say that we need to be 
concerned only with his second and third stages (or types) of sex rela- R 
tions, ‘pairing marriage’ and monogamy, and the problem of their con- 
nection with stages in the development of technology. It was essential 
for his argument that pairing marriage coexisted with strong clan 
structure and rules of exogamy, and corresponded, as a social relation- 
ship, with the technology of primitive agriculture. I would accept this 
broad classification with two provisos. First, that marriage within a- 
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clan structure coexists also with the supposedly earlier, or more primi- 
tive, technology of hunting and gathering. (This allows us to fill the gap 


stage of ‘group marriage’) Secondly, 


that pairing marriage does not co-exist only with matrilineal clans, but 
with kin and residence groups constructed with varying emphases on 
male or female lines of descent. The important point is that their size 
should be large in relation to the mother-child unit, and also large in 
relation to the size of the whole society, so that the latter would be con- 
stituted typically by only a handful of clans. This clan structure meant 


` children was valuable. This, together with the fact that her restricted 


mobility was no great handicap 
gave her a bargaining position 
near equality. 


at this level.of scale and technology, 
sufficient to establish something very 


* slaves. He derives property rights from use, and seems to take it as self. 
, evident that men rather than women will have the use of these new ob- 
jects, and will not share their use widely with other men in cooperating 

+ groups. He chronicles this double change, and bewails it as the ‘world 
_ historical defeat of women’, but does not prove its inevitability, given the 
` advance of technology. Yet this link between dominantly male pro- 


perty-rights and the break-up of 


the clan seems to be accepted by later 


writers sympathetic to a Marxian analysis. For instance, Leacock, in her 
introduction to a recent new edition of Engels’ classic, remarks ‘it is the 
ultimate alienation in our society that the ability to give birth has been 
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. L would like to question this generalization by taking a closer look 
at the new means of production in the light of the respective capacity of 
men and women to use them, and in the light of their impact on the 
scale and density of society. I accept Engels’ stress on pastoralism and 
slavery, but would give equal or greater importance to the effects of a 
technique on which Engels’ only touches lightly, i.e. plough agriculture 
and settled cultivation. I take this third factor first. 

Is there anything in this new way of farming which makes women’s 
handicaps relatively greater than under the old scheme of things, where 
shifting areas were cleared and cultivated with hoe or digging stick? 
On the face of it, one might argue that settled villages and permanent 
fields would: reduce woman’s handicap of restricted mobility, because 
she would have easier access to her work, and would not need to rely 
on men for essential clearing and burning of the land. Also, the greater 
productivity of the new techniques would reduce her dependence on the 
men’s hunting activities. Yet all the evidence suggests that plough 
agriculture does correlate broadly with a depression in the status of 
women in terms of their economic contribution, their personal freedom, 
and their property rights. Clearly there must be consequences of this 
kind of farming which overbear those which appear relatively favour- 
able to women. One such, I believe, is the greater labour intensiveness 
of the new farming, particularly if it also needed works of irrigation and 
flood control..The old style of farming was a part-time job, and left 
the women plenty of time for child-care and domestic tasks; the new 
kind required a longer working day or week, and men were more free 
to put in the extra hours.§ Moreover, if draught animals came to be ° 
used, and men can be deemed to have a relative advantage in the use of 
them, this would give them a further advantage in the effective use 
of the land. (This raises the question of pastoralism which I discuss later.) 
Finally, there was the probability that the greater productivity of plough 
agriculture was likely to lead to either greater density of population, or 
wider dispersal of members over land, or migration, which would carry 
with it the risk of warfare. Any one of these three consequences would 
be likely to depress the status of women, for reasons which I have al- 
ready stated. Engels considers only the possible direct effects of the new 
techniques on property rights of men and women, but there may also be - 
powerful indirect effects via an increase in density, for greater density 
of population permits greater specialization of work and consequently 
wider networks of barter and trade, and I have argued that women 
will be handicapped by motherhood in taking an equal part in such 
activities. i i 

I turn now to pastoralism, which Engels took for granted as a male- 
dominated way of life. In so far as domestication of large animals, such 
as horses, camels and cattle, was a development from hunting, men 
would have played the greater part, as women’s handicaps as hunters of 
large game are obvious. But the problem of use of livestock and women’s ” 
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status is clearly more complex, because once domestication was achieved, 
women’s relative handicap would be much lessened, for the care of 
‘4, stock would be more routinized, and less demanding of great strength 
“and sudden exertions. Also it is clear that pastoral techniques have 
spread widely by diffusion; not every pastoral people has had to domesti- 
cate its own stock. It is therefore not surprising that the relative parti- 
cipation of men and women in the care of herds varies enormously in 
different societies, and the property rules also. If pastoralism has been 
on balance detrimental to women’s status, it seems that indirect effects 
must have been important, e.g. the advantage of muscular strength in 
' using draught animals for ploughing, the effects of greater productivity 
' on scale, density and specialization, similar to those of intensive culti- 
vation, and the necessity of migration or transhumance which a pas- 
¿toral way of life might involve, such movement requiring or facilitating 
strong overall leadership, in which men have a relative advantage. 

The third item on Engels’ list, slavery, he regards as a cause of women’s 
subordination because men, he asserts, were always the slave-owners. 
Accepting for the moment the statement as true, why should it be so? 
It is interesting that Engels clearly believed that once technology had 
developed to the point where productivity exceeded costs of maintenance, 

_ Slavery would occur. This is tantamount to saying that societies with 
~ that level of productivity would be in contact with others, and that 
there would be such fighting or economic inequality between them that 
slaves would be captured or bought by the stronger from the weaker. If 
Slaves were taken in war, then the fact of men being the fighters would 
make men the slave-owners; if slaves were purchased, then again the 
scale of the necessary trading operation would be such as to favour male 
ownership. But slaves, like cattle, are heritable property and capable 
of breeding their successors, so that over time there is no reason why the 
dominant part played by men in securing slaves should be reflected in 
continued male ownership of them. If property in slaves can be vested 
* in women as much as in men, then such property rights cannot be a 
reason for the domination of men over women. Engels has a point 
about slavery, but I think it would be better put thus. Societies which 
are slave-owning have already moved far enough along the roads of 
„militarism and/or specialized production and trade, for sexual inequality 
to be well-established. The possession and use of slaves may well take 
such a society further along the same paths, with consequently a further 
entrenchment of patriarchy. One aspect of this will be that most property 
, tights, including those over slaves, will be vested in men. 

In the case of all three factors it seems to me that the indirect effects 
of greater productivity in increasing scale and density have greater 
explanatory power than any direct effect of technique on property. 
But interpreting them in this way goes to strengthen rather than weaken 
Engels’ conclusion that women lose status relative to men, and that this 

vis expressed in inferior property rights. So far, however, my interpreta- 
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tion has nothing to say on the second part of Engels’, generalization, 
that the social relations of the new forms of production tended to sub- 
stitute the patriarchal family for the large clan, so that cooperating pe 
economic units were now smaller absolutely, and very much smaller ~ 
relatively to the size of the whole society. The linkage between the two 
supposed consequences of technological development is crucial to his 
argument, for only in these small units will father-son inheritance be 
all important, and therefore the close control of the wife’s fidelity. 
(Engels of course lays a heavy stress on the double standard of sexual’ `, 
morality: monogamy always is complemented by ‘hetairism’, which im- `` 
plies that some women escape the effective control of their sexuality by 
husband or father.) Only in small families, many thousands of which * . 
make up the whole society, will women’s labour be transformed into -+ 
‘private service’ removed equally from the forces of supply and demang: is 
on a labour market, and from integration into a larger economical, * 
cooperating group. Engels associates this movement to ‘monogami. 
with the development of ‘civilization’, i.e. societies based on settle. : 
intensive agriculture, crafts, cities and slavery; but he is surely wrong 
in not admitting that such societies can support a structure of patri- |." 
archal clans, and the institution of polygyny, at least in the upper classes. is 
Such clans may provide an alternative supportive group to their women | - 
who have been married out, just as a matrilineal clan does. A bride is + 
not necessarily irreversibly incorporated into her husband’s kin, even in ’ 
theory, and probably less so in fact. os Ld 
It is impossible to generalize about the persistence or extinction Qt, 
clans in ‘civilized’ societies, and equally impossible to generalize that.~ 
women’s status must decline even further if and when the clan structure » 
crumbles. The family structure which replaces it may allow considerable -*. 
property rights to women, as widows and heiresses, and the range 0: `: 
available economic activities may give them substantial possibilities en 
partnership with their husbands, and therefore considerable bargaining: *: 
power. Nevertheless it must be granted that if ‘monogamy’ has not à 
necessarily depressed women’s position neither has it raised it to equal- `. 
ity, even in the domestic sphere. And so far as extra-domestic roles are d 
concerned, monogamy, like pairing marriage, only permits women to ~; 
exercise authority through their family status, and usually only in casg- 
of death or absence of the appropriate male. Given the smaller scale of 
the monogamous family such chancesare likely to occur more frequently + 
under ‘monogamy’ than under ‘pairing marriage’. There seem to be tw? 
strong reasons why inequality should carry over from the ‘pairing mar- ' 
riage’ to the ‘monogamous’ situation. One is that societies in which, at” 
least for the majority of the population, large clans or lineages tend to - 
break up, are already at that scale, density and level of technology where.» 
men are relatively more able than women to turn economic, politica: . 
and military resources to best account; the simple small scale society-~ 
with little division of labour has vanished, and with it the near equality of; . 
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the sexes. The second reinforcing factor is that if there are choices to be 
made, to stay with a kin group or to try one’s luck independently, a man 


18 more likely than a woman to choose the latter because he is free to 
essay a greater range of activities. Even at the risk of disinheritance his 
new independent activity may be worthwhile, and the threat of leaving 
that he can pose to his seniors or co-members of the clan may allow him 
to exact from them more freedom of action and command of resources, 
The women’s limitation to more routine activities, and the advantages 
to her of secure support from other adults during motherhood, will 
make her more amenable to group pressures to stay within the fold and 


of it. What matters is the access to a wider or narrower range of skills 
and activities, and so long as men, rather than women, have easier 


“society than the male slave to the status of freeman. But certainly in the 


„capitalist society that Engels knew, and that we have seen evolve since, 


‘, 


the dominance of the male worker over his wife and family is not just a 


-,; Matter of imitating the culture of higher status groups, but has a solid 
. base in the relative power of men and women in the labour market. 
’’ But the workings of the labour market do not guarantee that every 


“ man is going to be able or willing to undertake the responsibilities 


of the minipatriarch. Through unemployment or illness his income may 

fail, some women will not marry, and some marriages will come unstuck. 

These are the circumstances in which propertyless women suffer not so 

much from patriarchy, as from their lack of incorporation into patriarchal 

families, and the absence of collectively provided substitutes except at 
subsistence level. 

Betty R. Scharf B.8c. (Econ.) 

Senior Lecturer in Sociology 

London School of Economics 
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Freud and the centrality of instincts in 
psychoanalytic sociology* 


ABSTRACT 


This article examines the use made of psychoanalysis by two recent 
writers, Weinstein and Platt, who follow Talcott Parsons in the way 
they try to link sociology and psychoanalytic ideas. It is argued that 
they neglect Freud’s work on ‘instincts’, both the sexual and the 
death instincts, and on the role of social institutions and thereby lose 
much of sociological value in psychoanalysis. Further, it is argued 
that Freud: (i) developed his later instinct theory in a rationally con- 
sistent way—consistent with other psychoanalytic concepts and data; 
(ii) developed a theory of society; and (iii) often used poor arguments 
derived from biology. The Parsonian use of Freud fails to take sufficient 
account of psychoanalysis as a new science of the unconscious. Psycho- 
analysis is not just an individualistic psychology, nor therapy, but 
contains many propositions about social institutions. 


In this paper I want to show that Freud’s own texts provide a theoreti- 
cal starting point for the scientific study of the unconscious—a science 
which is unique and relates to both the disciplines of psychology and 
sociology as they are at present constituted in western universities, 
Such a demonstration is needed because of the ways in which recent 
sociologists have approached Freud and psychoanalysis. There are 
many misreadings and distortions current about Freud’s achievements 
and some clarification is necessary, especially in the more sociological 
areas of Freud’s work.1 

For Freud, psychoanalysis was concerned with the theoretical and 
empirical exploration of the unconscious—a special object of the new 
science defined by theory, not simply discovered as though it were a 
new, and hitherto unknown planet in the solar system. Freud wrote— 


The division of the psychical into what is conscious and what is uncon- 
scious is the fundamental premise of psychoanalysis; . . . psycho- 
analysis cannot situate the essence of the psychical in consciousness, 
but is obliged to regard consciousness as a quality of the psychical, 
which may be present. in addition to other qualities or may be 
absent.2 
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Given this, it can be said that some therapists, working after World 
War II, are in danger of distorting the science of psychoanalysis as a 
coherent theory and method for analysis of the unconscious by their 
heavy focus on consciousness and on current social definitions of reality. 
This may be fine for therapeutic purposes—but not for the theory of 
psychoanalysis. 

In a recent book, Psychoanalytic Sociology (1973), F. Weinstein and 
G. Platt draw very heavily on the object relations and ego schools of 
psychoanalysis: 


. . . we want to organise a frame of reference that can deal in psycho- 
social terms with mass and group phenomena as well as with indivi- 
dual behaviour. 

In doing this we will rely heavily on psychoanalytic propositions, 
but we will emphasise those aspects of the theory which are either 
inherently sociological or are more amenable to sociological defini- 
tion. Thus we will stress the theory of object relations more heavily 
than the classic libido theory.? 


This means a focus on internalization and identification rather than on 
Oedipal conflicts, instinctual wishes and drives. 

This emphasis follows the one Talcott Parsons made in his work on 
the integration of psychoanalysis with his sociology. He worked on the 
concept of the super-ego, and suggested changing psychoanalysis to 
include the id and ego as including cultural symbols too. The notion 
of id-impulse as such is to disappear: Í 


The first point is that it is not only the superego which is internalized 
— that is, taken over by identification from cathected social objects— 
but that there are involved other important components which pre- 
sumably must be included in the ego—namely, the system of cog- 
nitive categorizations of the object world and the system of expressive 
symbolism. .. . This may be felt to be a relatively radical conclusion— 
namely, that emotions, or affect on the normal human adult level, 
should be regarded as a symbolically generalized system, that is never 
‘id-impulse’ as such. 


Such a conclusion is so basic that it changes psychoanalysis beyond 
recognition. Conflict between an instinctual wish and a cultural pro- 
hibition against it would disappear on Parsons’ theory. Sociology would 
swallow ‘psychoanalysis—a sociology which D. Wrong analysed as 
having an over-socialized conception of man at its root.® No one could 
feel in conflict with his or her society, who had had an adequate social- 
ization, for they would have internalized the values, the concepts, the 
feelings and desires appropriate to their group. It is not only the under- 
socialized, however, who find themselves in conflict with some values of 
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a society. Many fully socialized people come to a rational decision to 
oppose some values in their culture—as Freud did pis á vis the sexual 


Conflict between instinctual impulses, wishes and desires, and cultural 
values is basic to Freud’s psychoanalytic theory. Parsons lost this central 
element in his account. 

Weinstein and Platt follow Parsons in this attempt to shift away 
from instincts and drives, and unconscious conflicts of the young child. 
Indeed they seem to forget the importance of infant sexuality for Freud— 
and his warnings against the ways a society will devise to repress it and 
avoid bringing it into the open, even in scientific research. Sociology 
seems to be one such means! 

In 1909 Freud wrote: 


First and foremost we have found one thing. Psychoanalytic research 
traces back the symptoms of patients’ illnesses with really surprising 
regularity to impressions from erotic life. It shows us that the patho- 
genic wishful impulses are in the nature of erotic instinctual com- 
ponents; and it forces us to suppose that among the influences leading 
to the illness the predominant significance must be assigned to erotic 
disturbances, and that this is the case with both sexes. I am aware 
that this assertion of mine will not be willingly believed.? 


It is not only infant sexuality which Weinstein and Platt under- 
emphasize. Just as important is the way they ignore Freud’s work on the 
death instincts. This follows from the basic decision to avoid the in- 
stinctual theory of Freud. Parsons originally ignored the death instincts 
in the way Freud wrote about the superego even in The Ego and the Id, 
one of Parsons’ key sources.8 

Parsons misses this because he thinks he can omit the instinct theory 
of Freud from his account of psychoanalysis.® But it is a fundamental 
mistake to think that it is possible to approach Freud in this way. 
Parsons, Weinstein ‘and Platt seek to pick and choose odd concepts and 
insights in Freud—they choose only those which are congruent with 


and use Freud also.) 

Parsons and Weinstein and Platt are mistaken in their reading of 
Freud if they think that the instinct theory can be ‘bracketed off’ in 
this way. They do it because many analysts have made changes to 
Freud’s conceptualizations for therapeutic work. For analysts to change 
Freud is understandable for some of them have been concerned to 
develop a saleable and superficially successful therapy, not to develop 
psychoanalysis as a theoretical science of the unconscious in which 
therapy is a way of discovering the workings of the unconscious. For 
Freud the aim was as much to produce a science as to achieve thera- 
peutic results. Indeed part of Freud’s overall theory of the unconscious 
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would imply that a whole civilization can be ‘neurotic’, in which case 
therapy with individuals is not going to achieve much. The science of 
the unconscious would be more important than the therapy, for in 
such a situation the least we can hope for is some intellectual under- 
standing of our fate.1° - 

The fundamental problem in the Parsonian approach to Freud lies 
in the area of epistemology. In particular it lies in the failure to under- 
stand what it is to found a science. 

It is not possible to pick and choose ideas and concepts from psycho- 
analysis for there is the real danger that the ideas which are rejected are 
more important to theory than the ones which are used.11 In psycho- 
analysis this is more true than of any other science, for the unconscious 
will operate to keep repressed that material which a person has learned 
to repress, especially in the areas of infant sexuality and of the death 
‘instincts. Weinstein and Platt state in their preface to Psychoanalytic 
Sociology—It is clear to us, of course, that observation not theory as 
such is the basis of any discipline.’1# They seem to think that Freud 
made some observations of a unique kind. But this is not adequate. In 
The Interpretation of Dreams Freud discusses other theories (or accounts) 
of what dreams are about. Many people had made similar observations 
about dreams, e.g. thirsty sleepers dream of water or wine. Freud’s 
founding of psychoanalysis starts with a new theory to cope with obser- 
varions a number of people had made before. Central to Freud’s theory 
is the notion of unconscious wishes, impulses and desires. 

Later in their book Weinstein and Platt quote Talcott Parsons—a 
passage which illustrates their own approach too. Parsons wrote— 


some of the principal facts which Freud interpreted as manifesta- 
tions of constitutional bisexuality can be explained by the fact that 
the categorization of human persons—including the actor’s categor- 
ization of himself taken as a point of reference—into two sexes is not, 
except in its somatic points of reference,, biologically given, but in 
psychological significance, must be learned by the child.18 


Parsons here assumes that there are ‘facts’ which can be grasped by 
different theories. Parsons shows no sensitivity here to the problem of 
‘how to describe or observe a ‘fact’ without using a concept derived from 
some set of interrelated concepts, i.e. a theory. Freud’s notion of con- 
stitutional bisexuality is fundamental to his theory of libido and infant 
sexuality. It follows that boys and girls have the same instinctual wishes 
until the oedipal stage, when they learn to become ‘boys’ and ‘girls’ in the 
ways their cultures prescribe. This latter point is part of Freud—Parsons 
seems to think it is not, and adds it in the above text. Parsons simply 
wants to remove any parts of Freud which do not fit his theory of the 
smooth, conflict-free integration of the organic, personality, social and 
cultural systems with one another. Conflicts between these systems are 
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abnormal for Parsons, whereas for Freud they are to be expected be- 

cause they are basic to human society. 

yy _ This disagreement is fundamental to the two theories of Freud and 

~ Parsons. It cannot be eradicated by an appeal to some body of neutral 
‘facts’ or data, for there is no neutral language easily available which 
would not prejudge the issue. For example, observing children will not 
resolve. it, for what the observers will see depends on the concepts used. 
The notion of ‘constitutional bisexuality’ which Parsons says Freud uses 
is not one which will be confirmed by a set of observations of children. 
Observations can be important once a science has been established 
with a set of fundamental concepts, linked in a theory, and a set of 

2 methods which have been devised for working with the concepts in 
relation to the materially existing world. Observations make no sense 
outside a specific set of scientific concepts and theory. They cannot act 
as a referee between two different sciences such as Freud’s psycho- 
analysis and Parsonian sociology. Nor can Parsons appeal to ‘facts’ to 
justify the changes he makes to Freud. The issue is theoretical and 
epistemological. 

This point of epistemology cannot be argued for in this context, but 

’ it is a point which could be put by Popperians, by Althusserians, and by 
critical theorists such as Habermas, and even in some contexts by Par- 
sonians.14 In other words, insofar as Parsons does understand the point 
being made about the observation-constituting role of concepts and 
theory, as he often does, he is being inconsistent in the passage quoted 
above. 

Weinstein and Platt seem to be in a different position, in that in their 
books they do hold an empiricist position—that there are simply ‘facts’ 
independently of theories and concepts. The conceptual language of 
everyday speech can be used to make observations, but these will not 
be easy to relate to competing theories within a science, if this is even 
possible, for the concepts of a science are precisely what defines a science 
and what distinguishes it from everyday thought and speech. The Par- 

; Sonians want to reduce the concepts of the science of the unconscious to 

* those of a sociology of conscious action systems. Weinstein and Platt, for 
instance, remove all references to the unconscious and its wish impulses, 
in favour of a-view in which most stress is placed on internalized values, 
symbols, affects, and beliefs. While the process of internalization is 
important, as in Freud’s work on the superego, and the ego, and, as 
Weinstein and Platt point out, in the notion of the repressed material 
in the id, which was once outside the individual but becomes part of 
the repressed content of the id, none of these points can be treated as 
contradicting and replacing Freud’s work on unconscious instinctual 
forces. Freud wanted an integrated set of concepts which would allow 
an understanding of the ways in which the external social, economic, 
political and cultural environment affected the unconscious, and were 
affected by it. 
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Freud’s concept of the unconscious was not individualistic, as the 
Parsonians assume. Parsons wrote of Freud’s psychoanalysis: 


é 


More generally the tenor of the analysis of affect was to emphasize a bi 


fundamental isolation of the individual in his lonely struggle with his 
id.15 


The categories of ‘individual’ and ‘social’ or ‘collective’ were not used 
by Freud to qualify the concept of the unconscious. He objected to 
Jung’s use of the term ‘collective unconscious’ on the grounds that 
the unconscious is both individual and collective. The point is that the 
térms ‘individual’ and ‘collective’ do not belong to the set of intercon- 
nected concepts which Freud founded in his work. They are concepts of 
everyday language. This everyday language is one which has grown up 
in an historical period concerned with possession of property, and this 
is the major use of the terms ‘individual’ and ‘collective’—does an indivi- 
dual person, or family own the property in question, or is it, say land, or 
a transport system, collectively owned? This usage is historically specific. 
The notions of individual and collective have real work to do in this 
context of ascribing ownership of property. They do not belong to the 
science of psychoanalysis. f 

Weinstein and Platt introduce confusions about psychoanalysis being 
mainly about individuals and their insides, and not about the outside 
world, nor social groups. They do not see that psychoanalysis is about 
tke unconscious—and that this founding concept is logically prior to 
any talk about “individua and ‘collective’. Freud wrote that: 


It is a very remarkable fact that the unconscious of one human being 
can react upon that of another, without the conscious being impli- 
cated at all,16 


So far I have been concerned to point out that Parsonian sociology 
has misunderstood the nature of psychoanalysis. From Parsons himself 
onwards the key role of the unconscious has been lost—following some 
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developments in revisionist psychoanalysis itself. Psychoanalysis is seen „a 


as a psychology; and psychology is seen as being about individuals, 
their conscious thoughts and acts. That the central claim of Freud lay 
in his stress on the unconscious as a determining ‘object’ on conscious 
processes of individuals and groups has been lost in this perspective. 
Freud wrote in The Interpretation of Dreams— 


Everything conscious has an unconscious preliminary stage; whereas x 


what is unconscious may remain at that stage and nevertheless claim 
to be regarded as having the full value of a psychical process. The 
unconscious is the true psychical reality; in its innermost nature it is 

-~ as much unknown to us as the reality of the external world, and it is as 
incompletely presented by the data of consciousness as is the external 
world of our sense organs.17 
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The reason for this mistaken view of the importance of the concept 
of the unconscious lies in the mistaken epistemology of Weinstein and 
P Platt and others. Sciences are founded by their conceptual objects, in 


this case the unconscious. 

The role of instinctual impulses, wishes and desires in human action 
is seen as unimportant on the Parsonian view. In psychoanalysis they are 
fundamental, and without these in a theory, there can be no valid 
claim to have integrated psychoanalysis into sociology. If there is too 
much stress on common shared cultural elements, the instinctual sources 
of conflict are removed from theory. 

There is no need to integrate psychoanalysis with sociology in the 
way Parsons and others have thought. When the basic concepts and 

their inter-relationships as they are contained in the texts of Freud are 

properly understood, it can be seen that they are about social relations 
and institutions anyway.!8 There is what can be termed a ‘sociology’ in 

Freud. Psychoanalysis as founded by Freud is not an individual psy- 

chology, and not simply an individual therapy.1® (This has been out- 

lined in my book Freud and Modern Society and the arguments for this 
view are contained in it and cannot be repeated here, for reasons of 
space.) ` 

; _ One of the consequences of the loss of instinctual impulses mentioned 
above is that the soctology contained in Freud’s texts drops out of focus 
for Parsonians. In Freud’s work there are two formulations of the in- 
stinct theory: first there are sexual and ego, or self-preservative instincts 
which are posited; then follows an intermediate phase which leads to 
the later position of sexual instincts and death instincts, which are 
first mentioned in Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1920). In Group Psychology 
and the Analysis of the Ego ( 1921) there is analysis of hostility in groups, an 
area which had always been noted by Freud, certainly hostility in 
families, but never satisfactorily integrated into the theoretical structure 
of the concepts of instincts, The death instincts are fully integrated by 
the time of Civilization and its Discontents (1930). And they were used in 

. the analysis of the superego in The Ego and the Id (1923) a source used 

” by Parsons, but he ignores this issue. 


+ 


Following our view of sadism, we should say that the destructive 
component had entrenched itselfin the super-ego and turned against 
the ego. What is now holding sway in the super-ego is, as it were, a 
pure culture of the death instincts, and in fact it often enough succeeds 
in driving the ego into death, if the latter does not fend off its tyrant 
in time by the change round into mania.20 


Freud’s analysis of groups, and of civilization as a whole, depends on 
the relations between these two sets of instinctual forces. One can say 
that his sociological theory depends, then, on the a priori initial pos- 
tulates of two sets of instinctual forces, the sexual instincts and the death 
instincts. The first set are life-affirming, the other set are destructive of 
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life. They are sources of energy, and are meant to be concepts which 
link the biological with the psychological; bodily energy linked to mental 
energy. They are what Freud calls ‘borderland concepts’ between the 
organism and the psyche. 21 

Freud need not try, in the first instance, to justify the positing of these 
two sets of instinctual impulses in terms of biology. Where he does this, 
as with the death instincts, in the first formulation of these in Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle, he is open to severe criticisms. (See for example 
Fletcher and Fromm.)?2 Data from biology cannot be used to justify 
theoretical change within a different science, in this case psycho- 
analysis. Freud has data produced by his own method and theory within 
psychoanalysis itself to justify the introduction of the death instincts. For 
instance there were the patients who did not seem to want to get well at 
all in their therapy, but wished to keep themselves ill in some way or 
other. There were the dreams of the soldiers suffering from war neurosis, 
who dreamed of the painful situation in which they were wounded, not 
of being well—the simple wish one might expect them to express in their 
dreams. This is not the place to enter into the full technical debate 
about these issues. I am wanting to point out that these were relevant 
data within psychoanalysis which could justify the introduction of 
some new concepts to cope with them, strictly within the universe of 
discourse of psychoanalysis.28 Freud did do this too. Critics who only 
focus on the poor use of biology as reasons for the introduction of the 
death instincts can be criticized for seeking out only the weak argu- 
ments, and ignoring the other arguments for the death instincts con- 
tained in Freud’s work, when it is considered as a conceptual whole. 

Freud can be seen as having posited two sets of instincts. He then 
constructs a theory which links these and other psychoanalytic concepts 
together with propositions about the relation between the different 
theoretically posited entities. Evaluations of such theoretical work 
should be made according to the following criteria: .(i) the degree of 
rational consistency, judged in terms of basic logic, such as the laws of 
non-contradiction and of identity; (ii) the way in which the concepts 
and theories fit with the rest of the concepts of the science, in this case 
psychoanalysis; (iii) the way they do or do not help integrate observa- 
tions made within the science, but hitherto unintegrated into it. The 
one thing that I have not mentioned is the criterion of asking do the 
new theories fit the ‘facts’ where these are derived from some other 
scientific language, such as ethology, or Parsonian sociology, or Marx- 
ism. To repeat: ‘facts’ are generated by conceptual systems and methods 
which the different sciences employ. These different sciences have a 
degree of theoretical autonomy from one another—or else they become 
part of one and the same science. So there are not neutral ‘facts’, nor are 
the ‘facts’ of one science better established than the facts of another 
science, so that, for example, psychoanalysis cannot be judged by - the | 
facts of ethology, any more than ethology can be judged by the facts ™ 
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of psychoanalysis. (For example, the concept of ‘instinct’ has a different 
use in these two sciences.) 

Freud’s position is that there are good reasons within psychoanalysis 
for positing both sexual instincts and death instincts. These are quite 
apart from his bad reasons about all organisms aiming at a return to 
inanimate matter etc. as they are given in Beyond the Pleasure Principle. 

Freud’s work on instincts is more justifiable than his critics allow. 
His theory is consistent as a theory, that is, it is rationally coherent. It 
also fits with the rest of psychoanalytic theory, especially with the idea 


"of early Oedipal wishes—love and hate towards parent figures, and 


with the analysis of the superego in both individuals and in the social 
institutions of law, religion, morality and politics. And thirdly, it makes 
sense of data given by psychoanalytic observations of people in groups. 
Here we will briefly examine each of these three points. 

(i) The change from the early instinct theory of sexual instincts and 
ego instincts to that of sexual instincts and death instincts was made by 
Freud in a rational and consistent way. The change was necessitated by 
the need to be rational, as well as by the data of analysis itself. The 
rational conceptual problem was that there was no clear opposition 
between sexual and ego instincts, that the two fused into one another too 


. much for them to work as an opposed pair of instincts. The ego could 


; 
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become an object for the sexual instincts, as in narcissism, so the two 
sets of instincts fused conceptually here.24 This is a conceptual point, as 
well as linked with observations. It is first a conceptual point though, 
the observations only being made possible by the use of the concepts. 
The ego instincts had also been called self-preservative instincts, or 
these latter seen as a component part of the former. This had meant 
seeing sadism as a sexual instinct. But in Beyond the Pleasure Principle 
(1920) Freud toyed with the idea of the ego instincts being linked with 
the newly formed concept of the death instincts, for the latter were 
conceptualised as in opposition to sexual instincts. 

At this point the conceptual structure was near collapse for it was 
incoherent. The same concept ‘sexual instincts’ was capable of con- 
taining sadism but not the destruction of the organism. One can see why 
Freud introduced, briefly, the new opposition of ego and object instincts. 
Death was of the ego itself, and, therefore, an ego instinct; sadism was 
directed towards outer objects, and was, therefore, an object instinct. But 
narcissism had been defined as the ego turning sexual instincts onto itselfas 
object. If this could happen with sexual instincts, could it not happen 
to sadistic instincts—as in masochism ?25 Would it not, therefore, be 
more rationally consistent to posit two instincts—sexual instincts and 
death instincts? From this new opposition all the other concepts of 
psychoanalysis could be linked together and derived according to 
psychoanalytic rules. Destructive aggression was a death instinct. Sad- 
ism was this instinctual impulse seeking expression in activity directed 
to an outer object, masochism the same energy directed to ego. The 
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rule of psychoanalysis here is that an instinctual impulse can take ego or 
an outer object for its satisfaction and release. This is retained in the new 
conceptual system. My claim is that the later instinct theory is more y 
rational and consistent given the other concepts of psychoanalysis, than 
the other instinct theory formulations. It is stated very clearly and 
succinctly by Freud in a footnote at the very end of chapter,4 in Beyond 
the Pleasure Principle. And again in a paper, “The Libido Theory’, 1923. 

It is worth quoting part of Freud’s footnote here: 


It is not so easy, perhaps, to follow the transformations through « 
which the concept of the ‘ego instincts’ has passed. To begin with we | 
applied that name to all the instinctual trends (of which we had no ¢ 
closer knowledge) which could be distinguished from the sexual 
instincts directed towards an object; and we opposed the ego instincts 
to the sexual instincts of which the libido is the manifestation. Sub- 
sequently we came to closer grips with the analysis of the ego and recog- 
nized that a portion of the ‘ego instincts’ is also of a libidinal character 
and has taken the subject’s own ego as its object. These narcissistic 
self-preservative instincts had thenceforward to be counted among 
the libidinal sexual instincts. The opposition between the ego instincts 
and the sexual instincts, was transformed into one, between the ego 

_ instincts and the object instincts, both of a libidinal nature. But in its 4 
placea fresh opposition appeared between the libidinal (ego and object) 
instincts and others, which must be presumed to be present in the 
ego and which may perhaps actually be observed in the destructive 
instincts. Our speculations have transformed this opposition into one 
between the life instincts (Eros) and the death instincts.?¢ 


(ii) The later instinct theory links up with other well-established 
elements of psychoanalytic theory, such as the Oedipal wishes to have 
sexual relations with one parent, and to kill the other parent, the rival.2? 
It links also with the notion of the severity of the superego in some 
patients and in some social institutions, such asreligion, and law.28 It also 
integrated: new observations, made using the earlier conceptual system 
of psychoanalysis, such as the compulsion to repeat, as in the transference : 
relationship where painful childhood experiences were re-experienced, 
and in the dreams of war neurotics, who dreamt about the situation in 
which they were harmed. It could also handle the masochism of 
patients who seemed to wish'to stay ill, until a situation occurred in 
their real lives which hurt them, such as a death or loss of money or of 
a job occurred. `  * B 

An important point to notice in Freud’s discussion, in Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle, and Group Psychology, is that he rejects the notion of a 
herd instinct, or basic social instinct. Social life is based on sexual 
instincts, both on their sublimation, which affects aim and object, and 
on aim-inhibited expression of sexual instincts, as in friendships, mar- 
riage, and work groups.?° This is an important assumption vis à vis soci- 
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ology, which has ignored such a claim, and assumed society and social 
group life, as a given, natural activity. Freud’s whole sociology is based 
on the assumption that this is not given simply by nature. Man has 
based his societies upon instinctual renunciations and the vicissitudes of 
instincts. Hence, men can never be fully satisfied with any society, for all 
involvesome gap between what men really desire, full instinctual satisfac- 
tion, and the less directly gratifying experiences of sublimated and aim- 
inhibited instinctual activity. In Beyond the Pleasure Principle, Freud wrote: 


No substitutive or reactive formations and no sublimations will 
suffice to remove the repressed instinct’s persisting tension; and it is 
the difference in amount between the pleasure of satisfaction which is 
demanded and that which is actually achieved that provides the driving 
factor which will permit of no halting at any position attained, but, in 
the poet’s words, ‘ungebandigt immer vorwärts dring?’ [presses ever 
forward unsubdued]. The backward path that leads to complete satis- 
faction is as a rule obstructed by theresistances which maintain the 
repressions. So there is no alternative but to advance in the direc- 
tion in which growth is still free—though with no prospect of bringing 
the process to a conclusion or of being able to reach the goal.30 
Freud seeks to work with instinctual sources which can be found in 
animals—but he does not discuss sociability in animals or insects. On 
my view such material would be irrelevant to the basic assumptions of 
psychoanalysis, for the evidence from one discipline {cannot be used to 
confirm or deny a theory developed using a different conceptual scheme. 
The element to explain in human societies is the complex symbolism of 
human cultures, including language, arts, religions, political institu- 
tions, science and technology, law, and above all, for Freud at least, the 
family and kinship structures. The difference in the move from animal 
groups to human societies is qualitative, not just quantitative. Freud offers 
a theory which aims to explain human society and cultures, and how 
they can be grasped conceptually as having developed out of animal life. 
(ili) This brings me to the third issue—the psychoanalytic observations 
of people in groups and societies, 


The evidence of psycho-analysis shows that almost every intimate 
emotional relation between two people which lasts for some time— 
marriage, friendship, the relations between parents and children— 
contains a sediment of feelings of aversion and hostility, which only 
escapes perception asa result of repression. 


This theme is worked through in Group Psychology and in Civilization and 
its Discontents (1930). It depends on the interpretation of sexual and 
death instincts in social life. 

Freud argues that people simply working together would not be 
enough for societies to persist over time. A utilitarian approach is not 
able to grasp why other elements are as they are in society. Working 
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together creates mutual antagonisms and hostility between people, 
derived from the death instincts. In work, it is worth pointing out, some 
destructive energy from the death instincts can find an outlet, an aim- 
inhibited outlet, in the destruction of objects, and in killing animals, 
or people, in the case of ‘an army. But the mutual hostilities have to be 
countered by.aim-inhibited sexual instinctual energy, so there have to 
be laws and moral prohibitions of the full expression of the sexual in- 
stincts in order that there be some libidinal energy for countering the 
death instincts’ destructiveness of human groups. Sexual love also tends 
to push lovers into a self-sufficient twosome in which others are a threat 
and unnecessary, so for work to_be done in larger groups there have to 
be limitations on the amount of energy and time that may be devoted 
to sexual love. Some people can manage to limit sexual gratifications 
more easily than others, and their constitutions can cope without ill 
effects. Most people can not handle as much instinctual renunciation as 
advanced forms of civilization demand, especially of their highly 
educated groups, Freud thought. (This idea can be found, both in early 
Freud, in ‘Civilized Sexual Morality and Modern Nervous Illness’ a 
paper of 1908, andin the later work of 1930, Civilization and its Discontents.) 
This theory of Freud’s has been largely ignored by sociologists, Her- 
bert Marcuse has thought and written about it in Eros and Civilization, 
and so did Norman Brown in Life against Death. Wilhelm Reich did not 
accept the concept of the death instincts, nor did Erich Fromm.3? So 
the most important component of Freud’s theory, which is a psycho- 
analytic sociological theory, about the relations of instincts and social 
institutions is ignored as purely speculative and unimportant. Notice 
also that it moves beyond the analysis of Totem and Taboo (1913), about 
which anthropologists have written and argued. 38 
I have sought to show that this sociological theory is introduced and 
developed by Freud in a rational way, and arises from his conceptual- 
ization of instincts. If these are rejected or ignored then it is claimed here 
that the writer who does this is no longer working with psychoanalytic 
concepts as such, Psychoanalysis must be seen as a coherent whole, based 
on the object, the unconscious. The instinctual impulses in the uncon- 
scious are fundamental. Anything added later can only be understood 
in terms of the instinctual wishes of the fundamental layer, so that the 
repressed is of this nature. The key repression underlying social institu- 
tions such as religion, arts, law, politics, is the primal parricide. There 
has not been time to develop this theme here. It is important, in this 
context, to note that the concept of repression cannot be understood 
apart from the prior siotion of instinctual impulses. It has only been 
possible to try to show how important this set of concepts is to Freud’s 
psychoanalysis, not to justify them to sociologists. 
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T. H. Green, The Oxford philosophy of duty 
and the English middle class 


ABSTRAQT 


tions of the peculiarly British pattern of pre-emption of middle class 
revolution by the aristocracy are discussed. 


I. INTRODUQTION 


Ever since Comte and Marx, sociologists have been concerned with 
social (as opposed to strictly intellectual) ramifications of philosophies. 
The Oxford philosopher, T. H. Green (1836-82), is an apt object of 
such concern. For the examination of autonomous intellectual factors 
tells us little either about the influences on Green, or about his influence 
on others. Green is commonly said (by historians of ideas) to have been 
the first of a generation of English philosophers influenced by Hegel. 
But why was Hegel’s impact on England so delayed, and why does 
Green’s Hegelianism bear so little resemblance to Hegel’s? These phe- 
nomena, together with the political (more than intellectual) character of 
Green’s appeal to his contemporaries call for social analysis, 

Such analysis takes us to central issues of the sociological history of 
nineteenth-century Britain. Green’s ethics were an expression of the 


Oxford in the later decades of the century. He taught in a period of 
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and ideology of Oxford had been destroyed, and no clear alternative 
had as yet been found. The rise of Green’s ethics helped to solve the 
problem: it enabled the university to open its doors to the non-Anglican 
middle class, while avoiding a secularization crisis of the type experi- 
enced in German universities a few decades later. It facilitated the 
redefinition of Oxford’s long-established role as a school for disinterested 
servants of the state. Oxford was thereby spared from radical reform, 
and, at the national level, the prospect of confrontation between middle 
class and aristocracy had been lessened. 

The reformist social objectives of Green and his followers are 
thoroughly documented in Melvin Richter’s The Politics of Conscience, 
T. H. Green and kis Age. Theintention in this paperis to elucidate ramifica- 
tions of Green’s thought beyond the point at which Richter stops. Richter 
limits himself to the interdependence of Green’s philosophy with the 
objectives of Green himself and of his immediate followers. The focus 
here is on the promotion and use of Green’s philosophy, and philosophies 
in certain respects similar to it, by groups with quite different aims to 
Green’s. The emphasis will be on reform pre-empting consequences of the 
rise of Green’s philosophy, intended by the other groups and unintended 
by Green. The paper therefore opens with a brief summary of Richter’s 
interpretation of Green, followed by an outline of the criticisms of 
Richter (deriving from his identification with Green’s own perspec- 
tive) from which the main argument flows. 


2. RIGHTER’S ACCOUNT OF GREEN 


(i) Richter tends to work from a belief conveyed by Green as to the 
character of his philosophy, namely that it represents a decisive shift 
from the formal ethics of Kant to the ‘concrete’ ethics of Hegel. Green 
indeed argues that morality consists not in Kantian unconditional 
duty—the ‘categorical imperative’—but rather in a specifiable and ‘con- 
ditioning’ moral ‘object’, namely ‘the common good’. Green deems 
conducive to ‘the common good’ those actions ofanindividual—whether 
reformist (e.g. public health improvement) or conformist—conducive 
to the moral development of his fellow men, defined in turn as increase 
in their service to the common good. Green’s theory is certainly un- 
Hegelian—and he conveys so—in that the ‘common good’ may call 
for disobedience to a state. But Green so emphasizes the social properties 
of ‘the common good’ that Richter’s designation ‘positive theory of 
liberty’ seems quite appropriate.2 

(ii) Richter traces this theory back to the holistic metaphysics of 
Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics. Green adhered to the theory (later crit- 
icized by Russell) that all relations between subject and object and 
between objects are intrinsic to the terms they relate. Green argues 
from this not (as others have) that our knowledge is inherently chaotic, 
but that since knowledge is orderly and not chaotic, we must regard it as 
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the external manifestation of a Hegelian ‘spiritual principle’. So Green 
can argue against Kant that moral knowledge is no less empirical (yet 


‘no less spiritual) than any other knowledge. This ‘spiritual principle’ 


intermeshes with Green’s Hegelian belief that God is entirely in and of 
the world, or ‘immanent’, that faith and reason converge, that Christi- 
anity gains from translation into secular terms.2 

The ‘common good’ theory was intended by Green (according to 
Richter) to fulfil the need at the mid-Victorian stage of industrial- 
ization for an interventionist liberalism. Not that Green was an early 
theorist of the welfare state: he wished to reform motives, not structures 
of government. He sought to undermine not just laissez-faire but the 
entire utilitarian philosophy, arguing that though potentially reformist, 
its usual effect was to support selfish, politically conservative motives. 
He hoped that his moral philosophy would spur the new middle class 
philanthropic movements, for example the movement for improvement 
in factory safety. Richter argues that Green’s importance lies in his im- 
pact on these movements; he indirectly inspired the important Charity 
Organization Society and the foundation of Toynbee Hall. 

As to the holistic metaphysics, Richter considers that Green intended 
it to help the Evangelical movement overcome a double ‘secularization’ 
crisis. Evangelicalism’s emphasis on Scripture—Bible Christianity’— 
and its puritannical self-help doctrine were being undermined by (re- 
spectively) the advances of historical and natural science, and by the 
decline of ‘laissez-faire’. Green believed that orthodox theology could 
be replaced by theistic philosophy, and the individualistic social phil- 
osophy by a holistic one, Richter draws our attention to the Evangelical 
upbringing of Green and of reformers to whom his message appealed.4 

Richter’s treatment is open to the following criticisms: 

First, he does not do justice to a fundamental yet largely concealed 
presupposition of Green’s thought, namely the Kantian notion of duty. 
Though, as Richter emphasizes, Green rejected the metaphysical 
foundation of Kantian ethics, his concept of moral action is close to 
(and barely less ‘abstract’ than) Kant’s. And in this lay Green’s radi- 


~ calism. Green, with several anti-Idealist contemporaries, originated a 


practice of theorizing about ‘duty’ in the abstract, quite novel to Oxford 
then and prevalent since. 

Second, Richter does not question certain assumptions in Green’s 
critique of utilitarianism. Green tended to assimilate utilitarianism with 
laissez-faire. He did not commit the common doctrinal confusion between 
them; he did however posit a psychological congruence between them. 
For he argues that reform presupposes self-sacrificial reform leaders, 
and that a philosophy underlining pleasure—albeit ‘of the greatest 
number’—is likely to discourage self-sacrifice. Richter tends to accept 
Green’s belief® that a shift from utilitarianism to his own philosophy 
would significantly strengthen the reformist cause. 

But Green’s assault on utilitarianism actually had more important 
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anti-reformist effects. Utilitarianism, which had been gaining ground 
in the decades before the rise’ of Green, was a programme for the 
thoroughgoing reform of British government and institutions, on the 
‘greatest happiness’ criterion, Green’s influence must in retrospect be 
regarded as relatively conservative, for he helped to shift attention 
away from institutions without in the least promoting the general uplift 
of moral motivation that he sought. 

The first of these criticisms generates section ( 3) (immediately below), 
in which the Kantian character of Green’s ethics and the prevalence 
solely of this type of ethics at Oxford from 1870 onwards are shown. 
The second of these criticisms generates sections (4) and (5), in which’ 
the place of Green in the pre-emption of utilitarian reform at Oxford 
—and nationally—is shown. In section (4) we go back in time to eluci- 
date the undermining effect of utilitarianism on a series of university 
ideologies prior to Green; in section (5) it is shown just how the Oxford 
Kantianism came to pre-empt utilitarian reform from 1870 on. Conse- 
quences are considered in the Conclusion. 


3. GREEN AS OXFORD PHILOSOPHER OF DUTY 
Richter is correct, then, to regard Green’s ‘positive theory of liberty’ as 
Hegelian in structure, for Green has replaced the Kantian concept of 
unconditional duty by a Hegelian concept of ‘conditioning objects’. 
But this is not because he rejects the Kantian account of morality. To 
the contrary, he seeks to replace the metaphysics of Kant in order to 
render the ethics more secure. 

Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics is primarily an elucidation of Kantian 
ethics. On important issues that divide Hegel from Kant, he regularly 
sides with Kant. He retains Kant’s universality, and his distinction 
between ‘is’ and ‘ought’. He does not accept the Hegelian historicist 
argument that the very categories of morality change over time; he 
insists that only the ‘extent’ of moral behaviour changes. Furthermore, 
Green’s ‘positive theory of liberty’ certainly did not entail a Hegelian 
doctrine of immersion of the individual in the social: he explicilty re- 
pudiates all such doctrines.¢ For it is a cardinal point of his doctrine that 
the ‘spiritual principle’ is never realized in an empirical state. He has a 
puritanical, quite unHegelian vision of morality as a struggle without 
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end. If the moral ideal were attained, then ‘the reformer’s labour would ` 


be superfluous’; Green insists that it is not.? One concludes that, al- 
though Green tends to express his ethics in Hegelian jargon, the ethics 
itself is a Kantian philosophy of duty. 

Green’s philosophy of duty was the first of a series of such philosophies 
prominent at Oxford in the Period 1870-1940. 

The common notion that an ‘Anglo-Hegelian’ school prevailed at 
Oxford at the end of the century is unhelpful, indeed virtually myth- 
ical. The closer one scrutinizes this school (usually said to have comprised 
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Green, William Wallace, Edward Caird, R. L. N ettleship, F. H. Brad- 
ley and Bernard Bosanquet), the less Hegelian and the less cohesive 


Edward Caird, the leading figure in a Scottish Hegelian movement, lost 
a professorial election in 1898 because he was a Hegelian. So did R. L. 


historicism, utilitarianism, pragmatism, evolutionism, etc. One finds 
for example, that Professor T. Fowler, an admirer of J. S. Mill’s Logic, 
abruptly rejects Mill’s own utilitarian ethics for a philosophy of duty. 
On the other hand, the leading English pragmatist, F. C. S, Schiller, 


sought in his Progressive Morality of 1884 to establish the sovereignty of 
unconditional duty as a criterion of social conduct. T. Case, Professor 
of Philosophy ( 1889-1910), offered a philosophy of duty, remarkably 
similar to Green’s, but on Aristotelian Realist grounds, in his Realism in 
Ethics of 1877. 

Realist philosophers of the second phase adopted the more ambitious 
tactic of explicitly appropriating the ethics of Kant, The key figure was 
H. A. Prichard, Professor of Moral Philosophy (1928-37), author of an 


tial Idealist Kantians of this later phase were R. G. Collingwood, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy (1936-41), who taught a version of the ethics of 
Green, and A. D. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College 1924~46 and author 
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of two books on Kant. Realist philosophy of duty has been sustained in 
recent decades by Professor R. M. Hare. 


Philosophers might claim that ‘philosophy of duty’ is so broad a cate- 


gory as to contain the whole field of ethics, and that the significant “* 


demarcations are those within the category, such as have concerned the 
philosophers themselves. They might point out that the Realist Prichard 
considered he had decisively broken from the Idealist ethics of T. H, 
Green, and that Collingwood thought Prichard’s ethics utterly incom- 
patible with his own. 

Yet one project—to elucidate ‘duty’—underlay their separate endeav- 
ours. Quite different projects have underpinned other, non-Kantian 
sorts of ethics, e.g. the ethics of Bentham or of Durkheim. At this level 
of differentiation, the philosophy of duty becomes Just one possible alterna- 
tive, The prevalence of this one particular alternative at Oxford in the 
period 1870-1940 (a remarkable case of institutional ideology), rather 
than the strength of specifically Idealist philosophy of duty before 1900, 
is the phenomenon to which our inquiry into Green is directed. How and 
why did philosophy of duty (whether Idealist or Realist), rather than 
Hegelianism or utilitarianism12 or other doctrines, come so to prevail? 
To start to answer, we must first grasp the dialectic of institutional 
and ideological change at Oxford, with particular reference to the 
utilitarian challenge, prior to Green. 


4. IDEOLOGICAL AND INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE UP TO GREEN 


The philosophy of duty might arguably be traced back to the doctrines 
of the seventeenth-century Puritans, and indeed to the highly developed 
sense of individual responsibility and restraint which is said to charac- 
terize the English national character.18 However, there had prevailed at 
Oxford, from the early seventeenth century to the 1840°s, a harshly 
anti-individualist High Church Anglican ideology. It had been enshrined 
in the statutes imposed on the University by Archbishop Laud in 1640, 
designed to instil complete loyalty of students to the monarchy, via 
loyalty to the Church. All undergraduates had to subscribe, upon 
matriculation, to the 39 Articles of the Church. This was to exclude 
the excessively pure Protestants; those whose conscience might overrule 
their monarch. A later critic—Mark Pattison—applied to the Laudian 
dons the label ‘spiritual police’ ;14 they would not have objected. 

The emphasis must therefore be not on the Puritan heritage, but on 
the clash between Laudian Oxford and forces of change in the early 
nineteenth century: not on the Napoleonic upheavals (which Oxford 
survived intact) but the utilitarian campaign against ancient institu- 
tions from 1830 onwards, and the succession of responses to it from 
within the university. 

To understand properly the character of this utilitarian campaign, 
one must start without the prejudicial identification of it with laissez- 
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faire (which Green among others has reinforced). The crux of utilitarian- 
ism was the insistence on greatest happiness of the greatest number (with 


radical realignment of the parties in Parliament.15 The traditional par- 
liamentary battles between Whigs, favouring compromise with the forces 
of change, and overtly reactionary Tories, were a sham. The new oppo- 
sition would be between aristocratic Whigs and Tories on one side and 


the support of the Whigs and thus presented the university with a con- 
siderable threat. This was a characteristically Whig compromising 
measure; the utilitarians wished to do much more than abolish the 


_at the end of which (to anticipate) the philosophy of duty comes. 


r 


~The Oxford or Tractarian movement was a secessionist splinter off the 


philosophers. A leading Tractarian—E. B. Pusey—visited Germany in 
1828 to study ‘German Rationalism’ first-hand. Ina sociologically acute 
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The more fervent Tractarians, like J. H. Newman, rejected altogether 
the state church concept and joined the Church of Rome. The moderates, 
led by Pusey, sought to ensure that Anglicanism—which, they recog- j 
nized, governments would not inevitably preserve—should remain un- v$ 
reformed. But by the 1850’s and 1860’s, it was evident that even this 
could not be achieved. 

Tractarianism had failed, and was now supplanted at Oxford by 
the ‘Broad Church’ movement. Here we find the same objective—a 
redefinition of Anglicanism immune from utilitarianism—but a quite 
different, indeed opposite, strategic approach. 

The Broad Churchmen, T. Arnold, B. Jowett and their followers, 
attempted to seize the initiative from the utilitarians and Whigs by ^ 
arguing for repeal of the Tests on religious grounds. They argued that true 
religion transcends exclusive groups and the boundaries between them. 
They maintained that Anglicanism had originally been intended as a 
national religion to transcend parties: the objective of Elizabeth I and 
Laud had been to abolish Puritan sects, not to exclude them, and in this 
they had evidently failed. The Broad Churchmen could therefore say— 
as forcefully as the utilitarians—that exclusive religious institutions 
were not performing a useful function and that the Tests would have 
to be repealed. 

Not only.institutions but theology itself would have to be liberalized. A 
‘German Rationalism’ would accomplish this, just as the Tractarians 
had feared. The philosophy of Hegel and the biblical criticism of ` 
Strauss had shown that there is a rational religion above the arbitrary 
stuff of partisan debate. Arnold and most of the Broad Churchmen 
were particularly attracted to the historicizing strand in German 
thought. For Hegel and Strauss seemed to have explained why non- 
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universal religions had never arisen at all. They had shown that the ° 
maturity of religions varied with the maturity of societies, such that 
an immature religion was quite as appropriate for an immature society 
as inappropriate for a mature one. Thomas Arnold himself was less pre- ~ 
pared than his pupils to jettison crucial Christian doctrines; he was 
more drawn to the work of Niebuhr on the history of Rome. Niebuhr, Y 
who had been influenced by Vico’s cyclical theory of history, had shown 4 
that the religion of Rome had become increasingly civic and universal ` 
as Rome had progressed, and decreasingly so as it had fallen.17 It 
followed (to Arnold) that if only Anglicanism became more civic and 
universal, then England could progress. 
In the period of the Broad Church ascendancy—the 1840's and 1850's „n 
—the ‘spiritual police’ pedagogy was at last overthrown. Religion and 
philosophy were now freely discussed. The monopoly position of the 
classics was broken. The greatest advance was in historical studies, for 
this was the area of intellectual inquiry which the Broad Churchmen 
deemed it particularly important to pursue. Arnold himself and several 
of his disciples became Professors of History. A School of Modern - 
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History and Law was instituted in 1849, and rapidly became a magnet 

for liberal dons and undergraduates. 

Fe Had the Broad Churchmen modified Anglicanism—indeed Christian- 
ity—or abandoned it? According to High Church critics, they had 
abandoned it. Broad Churchmen responded that, to the contrary, they 
had discovered its core truth, Yet they could not afford to specify what 
this truth was, as they would then be open to the charge that they were 
but a new school with a new doctrine. They had deliberately refrained 
from constituting themselves as a school, and equally deliberately did 

7 not express their theory of what Christianity was—as opposed to what it 

- -wasn’t—in a doctrinal form. True religion was what remained after one 

=? accepted the destructive work of criticism, namely, commonsenstcal civic 

morality. The mature Christian, then, did not bother about doctrines at 

all, but paid the utmost attention to the performance of his duties to the 

community and to others. For Arnold and Jowett, religion and morality 
were one and the same. 

The Broad Churchmen achieved their objective of appropriating the 
Whig-utilitarian attack on the Tests. They played decisive roles in the 
debates on what exactly should be reformed, and on what legislative 

~ character the reforms should take. In the parliamentary debates of the 

| early 1850’s and again in the late 1860's, Jowett was in constant com- 

y munication with the Liberal Leader, Lord John Russell. The Broad 

~  Churchmen and their parliamentary spokesmen were able to argue, 

against orthodox Anglicans, that the repeal of the Tests would strengthen, 
not weaken, true religion. 

But by the early 1860's, it had become apparent that the Broad 

Church could not cope with other advances of utilitarianism. At the 

same time as the Philosophical Radicals were losing ground in Parlia- 

ment, utilitarianism and the doctrines of Auguste Comte began to im- 

pinge on Oxford in another way; young members of the university 

began altogether to abandon Christianity for the new doctrines. Mill’s 

Logic was read as a textbook by undergraduates from the late 1840's 

_ onwards. From the Logic they progressed to his more political works, and 

“Fto the author commended by him, namely Comte. There was a lively 

¢ set of Comteans at Oxford in the 18508, several of them ex-followers 

* of Thomas Arnold. One of them, Frederic Harrison, the prototype 

” ‘Philistine’ of Mathew Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy of 1866, published 

later (in the wake of the Paris Commune) an article advocating total 
< abandonment of the monarchy and peerage, and the institution of 
> a meritocratic state.18 This was an extreme view, but nevertheless 
symptomatic of unrest. 

On account of its rejection of all ideological dispute as such, the 
Broad Church was not equipped to counter the influence of Mill and 
Comte. The objective of Broad Church criticism was not to refute or 

í prescribe, but to describe. On the method derived by Arnold from 

*" Niebuhr, one assessed the degree of maturity attained by a civilization, 
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and then observed whether current religious beliefs had reached a 
corresponding degree of maturity. The highest level of civilization could 
not be sustained indefinitely. Popular greed and rapacity then under- 
mines the civic order: this would happen to modern civilization as it Y 
happened to Rome. And again, one could not refute doctrinal legiti- 
mations of greed and rapacity; one could only demonstrate the level of 
civilization to which they corresponded, and conclude that civilization 
was again on the decline. That was exactly how Thomas Arnold re- 
sponded to the rising popularity of utilitarian doctrines in the 1830’s,19 
And Mathew Arnold was inclined to observe and to despair of ‘Philis- 
tinism’ rather than confront it. Despair would presumably have been 
the standard response, had the Broad Church prevailed through the 4_ 
last decades of the century and been a witness to drastic utilitarian 
reform. 

That this was a real possibility can be brought out by comparison 
with developments in Germany. The German universities were fertile 
soil for cultural pessimism, in that the historicist mode of thought had 
by and large prevailed in them since Hegel’s day. Industrialization 
(which rapidly transformed the German universities no less than other 
facets of German society from the 1870's on) induced in the German 
‘academic community a protest—general, yet veiled as description— 
against the materialism and instrumentality it supposedly bred. Toen- 4 
nies’ account of gesellschaft was typical. The reactions ranged from proto- 
Nazi reactionary nihilism to Max Weber’s attitude of resigned accep- 
tance to ‘iron cage’ bureaucratization.2° There was no countervailing 
force, no attempt to adapt the old values to the new industrial age. -~ 
Although Weber thought bureaucracies might be controlled by what 
he termed ‘leadership democracy’, he was restrained from playing an 
active role in such control by his sense of vocation as a scholar. This ì 
relates in turn to another feature of German thought of the period; 
the neo-Kantian (or ‘back to Kant”) movement to secure the autonomy 
of scientific research from religious political values. 

It is in this light—as an alternative to cultural despair—that the 
Oxford philosophy of duty should be seen. It, too, was a ‘back to v 
Kant’ movement, but with an opposite emphasis: values were to be » 
rescued from facts. 


uv 


5- CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE RISE OF GREEN’S 
PHILOSOPHY > 


Thephilosophy of duty arose because leadersof opinion at Oxford in the 
1860°s felt it imperative that Mill and Comte be refuted, and that the 
university be equipped with a counter-utilitarian rationale. The moral 
universalism of the Broad Churchmen had been implicit: it had been 
impossible for them to assert a positive doctrine, as that would have 
ruined their stance of abstinence from religious dispute. But by the ? 
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1860’s the danger of dispute with the High Church (now in decline) was 
much less significant than the challenge posed by Mill and Comte. 
There was in consequence a shift from the extra- (indeed contra-) 

‘doctrinal moral universalism of the Broad Church to doctrinal moral 
universalism, t.e. fully-fledged philosophies of duty. This was congruent 
with a shift from Hegel to Kant, from historicism to a priorism, from 
the fusion of philosophy with theology and history to the autonomy of 
philosophy. T. H. Green had been attracted to Hegel in his youth, but 
rejected him in middle age. Duty, for Green and all the subsequent 

a philosophers, is an utterly a-historical imperative principle. They reject 
the relativization of duty and utility to different historical phases that 

+ characterizes the Broad Church (and is still evident in a manuscript of 
lectures given by the young Green). They cannot accept the ascendance of 
utilitarianism as validation of its status as a moral doctrine. 

The rise of the philosophy of duty made it possible for Oxford to 
counter the appeal of Mill and Comte, and to reject utilitarian demands 
for educational reform. The philosophy of duty called for pure motives, 
rather than pure institutions. This was consistent with the old concept of 
Oxford as a school for statesmen. A marginally reformed Oxford would 

, teach both Anglicans and Nonconformists the one correct ethics of 
t citizenship. Such was the prospect quite explicitly favoured by Benjamin 
z Jowett, Goldwin Smith and others at Oxford in the 1860’s. 

Jowett was acutely aware of the vulnerability of the university to 
pressure for reform from outside, and wished to reform it from within. 
As an Arnoldian Broad Churchman of the 1840’s and 1850's, he had 
studied the German methods of biblical criticism and had practised 
them himself. But he came in the 1860’s to feel that biblical criticism 
was excessively ‘negative’, and that it was less important to destroy the 

` old orthodoxy than to instil in his pupils a new liberal faith. He now sup- 
ported—to some extent inspired—the attempt of his pupil T. H. Green 
at formulation of a definitive secular philosophy of duty. In advising 
~ Green to ‘fight the Philistines’,21 he was breaking from the historicism 
of the Broad Church. 
** Another ex-Broad Church political intriguer, Goldwin Smith (Pro- 
į fessor of Modern History 1858-66), argued similarly in lectures and 
pamphlets from the 1860’s on. He repeatedly urged the reinterpretation of 
Christianity as a universalist ‘love thy neighbour’ ethics, His argument 
was unashamedly instrumental: this reinterpretation of Christianity was 
« necessary if there was not to be a crisis in England of French Revolution 
; dimensions. Comte had said that the decline of religion would lead to 
` a social crisis. According to Goldwin Smith, Comte was correct that 
there would be a social crisis, but wrong that religion would necessarily 
decline. It ought rather to be transformed into a purely rational, moral 
doctrine. If, and only if, such a doctrine were taught to the young men 
fan) Oxford, would the social system peculiar to Britain—premised on 
the statesmanlike qualities of a small élite—survive. Goldwin Smith 
? 
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drew attention to the incompatibility of his vision of the future of Oxford 
with utilitarianism. For in a utilitarian vision, the university would be 
for imparting skills, and not for instilling the Christian moral values . 
conducive to responsible leadership. That was a dangerous vision.22. 7) 
Barely less instrumental attitudes are evident in H. W. Chandler’s 
inaugural lecture, The Philosophy of Mind, a Corrective for some Errors of 
the Day (1867), and in Thomas Fowler’s Progressive Ethics (referred to 
earlier in this paper). H. W. Chandler considered that the attacks.on . 
traditional religion by Comte, the German materialists and the biblical - 
critics could have disastrous social consequences. Traditional religion ; 
could no longer be defended against these attacks; the only alternative - 
was to re-cast religion in a new, rational form. Thomas Fowler advises * 
the British ‘upper class’ that duty, and not ‘superfine indifference’. 
should define its attitude to public service. , 
The rise of philosophies of duty, Idealist and Realist, from the 1880's 
onwards did in fact have the consequences hoped for by Jowett and 
Goldwin Smith. Oxford was resuscitated as a nursey for servants of the 
state, and so remained useful to the nation, without subjecting itself to a. 
thoroughgoing utilitarian reform. Up to the 1840’s Oxford had taught 
its young men to serve Church and State. The Whig-utilitarian challenge’: 
had then raised the question of whether this was a useful function. Two , 
decades of ideological and political conflict had ensued. This conflicts: 
had absorbed the energies of most of the leading figures, and many" , 
eventually left Oxford in the conviction that their respective causes— ' 
Tractarian, Positivist or Broad Church—could no longer be furthered 
there. Oxford was said, by commentators of the period, to lack a sense- 
of purpose. The rise of philosophies of duty reversed this trend. It put an - 
end to the internal conflict, and ushered in a period of ideological 
tranquillity and piecemeal reform. Most important of all were the. * 
external ramifications: from Jowett onwards, philosophies of duty were 
taught to men who came to play important roles in national life. That: 7 
exposure to this philosophy made a difference may be gathered from the pee 
-exceptional attainments of graduates of Balliol, the college of Jowett and’, 
Green. Among numerous Balliol Cabinet ministers were Asquith, Lib-<” 
eral Prime Minister 1908-16, the colonial administrators Milner and ¢ 
Curzon, and Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Secretary 1905-16. In 1907, 4 
there were thirty Balliol-educated M.P.’s. Balliol men were prominent, ’ 
in the Indian Civil Service from the 1880’s on. The new universalist , 
ideology of dutiful public service had successfully taken over the func- 4 
tions of the old Anglican conception of devotion to Church and State. -» 
Of course, such Realpolitik analysis cannot penetrate the motivation of 
a philosopher such as Green. Richter’s “Evangelical crisis of guilt’ is the | 
sort of concept required to illuminate the remarkably disinterested per- 
sonalities of Green and his most devoted followers. One discerns a - 
recurrent biographical pattern. The commitments to Idealist ethics of ; 
Green, Arnold Toynbee and R. G. Collingwood were (in all thrée* 
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"} cases) rooted in an extreme disinterestedness, first evident in their 
l childhoods and driving them to overwork and indeed tragic fates at an 
early age.23 A similar figure is R. L. Nettleship, who was also a pupil of 
“? Green. 
But it is not necessarily legitimate to proceed from generalizations 

| about the psychological origins of a philosophy to generalizations about 
,/ its social use. One discerns a marked disjunction between the motives 
, On the one hand of Green and his colleagues, and on the other hand of 


3 those—such as Jowett—responsible for the rise of philosophy of duty as 
¿ all but an official university ideology. Richter misses this disjunction, 
7 for he highlights continuities from Green to those around him. He states 
» at the outset of The Politics of Conscience that he will not be considering 
‘what was personal, striking or eccentric’ about Green. Later he suggests 
that ‘Green himself seems to have assessed the potential effects of his 
ideas with a fair degree of accuracy.’®4 But Green’s philosophy was in 
fact used, manipulated, by others for a purpose of which he did not 
approve, and with eventual consequences which he had not foreseen. 
We may recall that Green was sympathetic to the reformist goals of the 
utilitarians. But his own critique of utilitarianism—on the grounds that 
it was conducive to selfishness, and so not to reformist self-sacrifice—did 
not promote reform. For, as we have seen, Green’s philosophy of duty 
was harnessed to protection of the university from thoroughgoing institu- 
tional reform. A reformist contemporary of Green, Mark Pattison, 
commented that the conservatives had carried Green’s honey to their 
hive.?5 Not that Green had been entirely unaware of this type of danger. 
He had once remarked, in a speech in favour of electoral reform in 
1867: “The English aristocracy, we are told, is not an exclusive aristo- 
cracy. In one sense that is true, and that is what makes it such an awk- 
ward customer to deal with. . . . Thus the oligarchy has a constant means 
of bribing the capitalists to its support. This corruption is eating out 
the heart of the upper commercial class, and it is but the highest out- 
come of a flunkeyism which pervades English society from the top to the 
bottom, and is incompatible with any healthy political life.’26 
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6. CONCLUSION 


Some suggestions as to broader consequences and ramifications may be 
‘of interest. 

The rise of philosophy of duty at Oxford may be seen as one cause of 
the absence from nineteenth century Britain of a middle class revolu- 
tion, such as the Philosophical Radicals might have brought about. 
Britain defies (or at any rate poses a challenge to) the Marxist model of 
social change, in that the capitalist revolution in the economic substruc- 
ture was not matched or even followed by a ‘bourgeois’ revolution in its 
institutional and ideological superstructure.2? The Philosophical Radi- 
cals had wished to tackle institutions: to reform or abolish the peerage, 
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the Church, the monarchy, the Constitution and the ancient universi- 


ties. These objectives were never fully achieved; they have not been 
fully, achieved to this day. We have seen that utilitarianism did not 
necessarily entail laissez-faire; the failure of the Philosophical Radicals 
cannot therefore be put down to the economically inevitable collapse 
of laissez-faire in the mid-century decades. It is rather to be explained 
in terms of the skill of the aristocratic establishment at compromise with 
middle class objectives. Utilitarianism has been correctly judged to have 
been a ‘reject’ ideology.28 The old institutions survived through adapta- 
tion; the ancient universities, together with the public schools, played 
the crucial role of creaming off ambitious offspring of the middle class,29 
especially of the Nonconformist middle class previously barred by the 
Tests. One notes for instance that initially radical Nonconformist pupils 
and colleagues of Green, such as James Bryce and H. H. Asquith, ended 
their careers with Viscounties and Earldoms. 

Aristocratic values were never displaced by specifically utilitarian 
values or (until this century) by middle class values at all. One aspect 
of this was resistance to the notion that undergraduates might be trained 
for leadership roles in the economy. When natural sciences began to be 
taught at the end of the century, the emphasis was on pure and not 
applied research. T. H. Green believed that the manufacturing class ought 
to benefit from higher education; a more common notion at Jowett’s 
Balliol was that higher education should convert them from manufac- 
turing to public service.®° As industry progressed and came to depend 
less on the ‘laissez-faire’ initiative of small entrepreneurs than on special- 
ized managerial and: technical skills, a shortage of such skill was in- 
creasingly felt.81 Had utilitarian criteria been applied, Oxford would not 
have remained so removed from that type of national need. Middle 
class undergraduates would not have been as absorbed in an anti- 
industrial ethos. But arguably more important than these economic 
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consequences were the political ones. Utilitarianism had carried with it _ 


an: imaginative conception of politics, a conception of problem-solving 
and exploration of opportunities for innovation as the very stuff of poli- 


tics. The persistence of a supposedly aristocratic conception of leadership Y 


carried with it a premium on values of group loyalty and on the out- 
ward display of sobriety, and with this a conception of problem-solving 
as the exception and not the rule, indeed a tendency to deny that there 
were problems at all.32 Had dutifulness not remained so immune from 
utility, British politicians might have been more given to pre-empting 
crisis than solving them at the last minute. 

Against this must be placed the gain to politics, especially to political 
stability. It was an achievement that Oxford undergraduates should 
have been encouraged towards politics at all. The supply of politicians, 
like the supply of managers, is not given. Britain looked increasingly 


q 


to the German model of industrial training at the end of the century , 
(this was the origin of Imperial College), but at the same time Max * 
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social system that it ‘directs all 
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major talents for leadership into the 


service of capitalist industry’.33 F urthermore, the more rapid social and 
economic change that utilitarian politics would have induced might 
have endangered the remarkable political stability that modern Britain 
has enjoyed. That stability has in fact been enhanced by thesort of polit- 
ical attitudes engendered by the study of philosophies of duty. British 
politicians of all parties, unlike their French and German counterparts, 
have tended to allow of a commonsensical morality above party dis- 
pute.34 And there are connections between the philosophy of duty and 
the political stability of very recent times. Three of the politicians most 
closely identified with recent policies of economic restraint—Roy Jenkins, 


Edward Heath and 
presided over 
A. D. Lindsay. 


Denis Healey—have emerged from a Balliol 
(from 1924 to 1946) by a staunch ethical Kantian, 


To summarize the main points of the reinterpretation of Green pro- 
posed in this paper: First, Green was ideologically innovative by virtue 


of his Kantian philosophy of duty, 
Hegelian metaphysical Idealism. H 
from the Broad Church universalism 


and more so than by virtue of his 
e was a key figure in the transition 


to the formal philosophy of duty 


subsequently current for several decades in Realist as well as Idealist 
metaphysical guise. Secondly, Green’s philosophy became influential 
because others saw fit to harness it to a strategy to pre-empt reform 
with which he personally had little if any sympathy. Green believed he 
had parted from the utilitarians in showing that reformers are inspired 


by the highest possible ideals; this belief was rooted 


in his own highly 


self-denying personality. But the objective—and achievement—of those 
who promoted Green’s philosophy was not so much to instil high motives 
as to remove the rationale for a utilitarian reconstruction of the univer- 


sity. 


This interpretation of Green is instructive as to (a) 


the susceptibility 


of ethics of the Kantian type to manipulative ideological use, and (b) the 
skill of the nineteenth century Oxford establishment—indeed the nine- 
teenth century British establishment—at adaptive compromise with the 
forces of social change. 
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Steven Seidman and Michael Gruber 


Capitalism and individuation in the 
sociology of Max Weber 


. Given this overwhelming tendency toward bureaucratization, 
how i is it still possible at al to preserve any sense of ‘individualistic’ 
freedom of movement . 


A major difficulty in analysing the work of Max Weber i is the need to 
discover and retain the linkages between the problematic and program- 
matic aspects of his social thought. Following Abramowski, Lowith and 
Mommsen,? we see Weber’s investigations into the unique structure of 
modern capitalism as having been initiated by his fundamental com- 
mitment to the individual. While Weber saw that the modern world 
provided an ideal milieu within which individual autonomy could and 
did arise, he equally recognized that the peculiar combination of 
universal structures (economy, polity, law, science, bureaucracy) 
crystallized into a world in which submission and adaptation progres- 
sively replaced self-determination as the paradigmatic form of conduct.® 
His comparative historical investigations into the experience of modern 
capitalism and culture was intended to illuminate those structural 
tendencies of modernity which served to preserve or destroy individual 
autonomy. It is in this sense that individual autonomy constituted the 
motivation for Weber’s studies of modern capitalism and rationalization. 
Moreover, not only was the problem of the individual a basic motivation 
for Weber’s sociological theories but his historical sociology of capitalism . 
discloses a parallel process of individuation. Together, the problematic 
of capitalism and individuation initiated Weber’s programmatic studies 
into the comparative sociology of civilizations. The results of this 
universal historical perspective crystallized Weber’s views as to how the 
` interpenetration of capitalism and individuation assume problematic 
importance in the modern world. a 
It is our contention that an approach to Weber which neglects either 
the problematic or the programmatic, or favours one at the expense of | 
the other, will not provide a coherent access to Weber’s sociological 7 
perspective. Understanding and accepting that perspective as a unity / 
of these interacting dimensions requires a persistent attention to both ' 
diverse histories and to those structures of the modern world which, in / 
their distinct formation, have significant social consequences. 
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CIVILIZATIONAL HISTORIES, OCCIDENTAL UNIVERSALS 
AND THE ORIGIN OF MODERN CAPITALISM 


Max Weber recognized two decisive features for the development of 
modern capitalism in the Occident. They are as follows: 


1. The rise, spread and’ predominance of ‘inner-worldly asceticism’ 


which, in its culminating form (Protestantism), realized the over- 
coming of the traditionalistic economic ethic and the reconciliation 
of the dualism of world/religion.5 This ultimately provided the 
Spiritual foundation for modern capitalism and modern culture. 


. The existence in the Occident ofa plurality of structures of legitimate 


authority which could prevent totalizing control of a monolithic 
bureaucratic empire. This pluralization of power was grounded 
upon the historic breakdown, devaluation and depersonalization of 
kinship-clan structures. This permitted individuation, fraternization 
and the institutionalization of universalistic communities. As Weber 
points out, this fraternization was symbolically expressed in the 
Lord’s Supper at Antioch and historically realized in the ‘oath 
bound confraternity’ of the medieval commune.” Of decisive signi- 
ficance for the Occident was the absence of a persisting bureaucratic 
world empire which, in China and during the Imperial Roman 
Empire, could and did, through its centralized control over 
economy and society, prevent autonomous structures of auth- 
ority from emerging, consolidating their power and contributing 
towards movements of wider, more rationalized communal organiz- 
ations.8 


These two critical developments (wordly asceticism and pluralization 


of power) are historically related and together constitute the central 
(but not the only) developments which contributed to the emergence of 
modern capitalism and culture. In this section we will concern ourselves 
solely with these historic breakthroughs which provided the rational 
and intellectual basis for the bureaucratically rationalized world of 
modern capitalism. 


A central theme which threads the diffuse elements of Weber’s 


universal history is the significance he attaches to the breakthrough from 
particularistic-prescriptive structures (clan-caste) with their in group- 
out group morality to communal-associational structures which embody 
a universal ethic. Weber argues that where this fraternization fails to 
occur ritual praxis structures with their ‘sacro-magical’ legitimation will 
inhibit any movement toward the rationalization of economic activity. 
The inter-caste taboos and clan prohibitions against commensalism and 
connubium prevent the possibility of the rational organization of labour 
and a market system free from irrational restraints.9 Weber finds 
evidence of this in his studies of Asiatic civilizations whose clan-caste 
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ritual praxis structures prohibit commensalism and connubium and 
actually blocked fraternization: : . 


Complete fraternization of castes has been and is impossible because 
it is one of.the constitutive principles of the castes that there should 
be at least ritually inviolable barriers against complete commensalism 
among different castes,10 


Weber observed that in Chinese civilization ‘the unbroken vigour 
and omnipotence of the patriarchal sibs’ which attached magical 
powers to sib relations, impeded any breakthrough towards individua- 
tion and fraternization.11 _ 

However, such fraternization did occur in the Occident. At an early * 
date in Occidental civilization these ritual clan structures were elimi- 
nated. As Weber says, ‘... the reasons for this insofar as they are not 
specifically religious can only be vaguely guessed’. Weber hypothesizes, 


TVs + 


The mercenary soldiering and piratical life of the early period, the 
military adventures, and the numerous inland and overseas colony 
foundations, inevitably leading to intimate permanent associations . 
between tribal or at least clan strangers, seem with equal inevita- 5 
bility to have broken the strength of the exclusive clan and magical ® 


ties.12 


These clan ties were replaced by military, territorial and juridical 
association. Finally Weber observes, 


When Christianity became the religion of these peoples who had 7 
been so profoundly shaken in all their traditions, it finally destroyed 
whatever religious significance. these clan ties retained; perhaps, z 
indeed, it was precisely the weakness or absence of such magical and 
taboo barriers which made the conversion possible.18 ` 
The Judiac-Christian prophetic tradition which ultimately shattered 
the magical inviolability of personalistic clan ties created a new religious 
community in which kinship ties were devalued and depersonalized. 


Thereby the relationship of the sib and of matrimony have been, at + 
least relatively, devalued. The magical ties and exclusiveness of the 
sibs have been shattered, and within the new community the pro- 3 
phetic religion has developed a religious ethic of brotherliness.14 > 
A ‘community of faith’ was established in opposition to a ‘community 
of blooď’.15- Individuation and the movetnent towards wider, more 
rationalized communities ensued. The Christian ethic of universal 
brotherhood replaced the in group-out group dualistic ethic. The 
dualism between internal and. external economy was dissolved. The. 
possibility—not realized until the Reformation—was created for ‘the 
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entry of the commercial principle into the internal economy, with the 
organization of labor on this basis’.16 

Yet this new Judaic-Christian prophetic community, based upon a 
faith-bound brotherhood, ultimately gave rise to two dualisms which 
impeded a rationalization of worldly activity. Weber points to the 
dualism of world/religion wherein the Christian ethic of universal 
brotherliness clashed with the individual orders of the world which 
embodied their own immanent laws of purposive-rational conduct. 
This inhibited any movement toward the rationalization of worldly 
activity.17 This lack of a spiritual basis for rationalizing worldly conduct 
found additional support in a second dualism, that between Christian 
monkhood /laity. Systematic rational conduct ‘remained restricted to 
the monastic circles’ while the worldly conduct of the laity lacked a 
spiritual source for the rationalization of worldly conduct.18 The break- 
through towards rational economic activity required the abolition of the 
separation between religious virtuosii and laity and the spiritual 
reconciliation of the tensions between world /religion in the direction of 
inner-worldly asceticism. As we shall see later, this was precisely the 
significance of the Reformation. 

While Weber clearly recognized that the traditionalistic economic 
ethic remained embedded in the Christian organization of economy and 
society, he attributed a world historical significance to the universality 
of Christianity. Christian universalism meant the abolition of prohibi- 
tions against commensalism, which provided the spiritual basis for the 
emergence of the medieval burghers, the urban commune and a 
commercial life free from the irrational constraints of personalistic clan 
ties. Weber dates this transition from particularism to universalism, 
from the time of the Lord’s Supper at Antioch: 


The elimination of all ritual barriers of birth for the community of 
the eucharists, as realized in Antioch was, in connection with the 
religious pre-conditions, the hour of coriception for the Occidental 
citizenry. This is the case even though its birth occurred more than a 
thousand years later in the revolutionary conjurationes of the medieval 
cities. For without commensalism—in Christian terms, without the 
Lord’s supper—no oathbound fraternity and no medieval urban 
citizenry would have been possible.19 
Christian universality, ‘as a religious association of individual 
believers, not a ritual association of clans’, transformed clan-based 
communal relations into relations between individuated persons. For 
Weber, this constitutes one (but not the only) precondition for the 
development of the medieval city as a ‘confederation of individual 
burghers’. As evidence of this, Weber shows how the ‘... magical 
totemic, ancestral and caste props of the clan organization ... in Asia 
impeded the confraternization into city corporation’.2 
The medieval city or urban commune was constituted as a brother- 
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hood of legally free persons which obtained (often by usurpation), the 
claim to autonomous corporate legal status. As Weber observes, 


... the burgher joined the citizenry as an individual and as an 
individual he swore the oath of citizenship. His personal membership 
in the local association of the city guaranteed his legal status as a 
burgher.?1 


This association of legally free persons became an autonomous, 
autocephalous, self-equipped militia which, as a distinct territorial 
corporation and community, opposed its ‘rationality’ to feudal patri- 
monialism. In so far as the aims of the conjuratio was protection of person 
and property, administration of justice, monopolization of economic 
opportunities of the city and the advancement of the interests of the 
‘burghers, the commune had to rationalize existing methods of adminis- 
tration, accounting, taxation, credit techniques, and law according to 
the commercial interests of the burghers. In fact, Weber argues that the 
significance of the urban commune was that it provided a favourable 
context for this systematic rationalization of law, administration, com- 
mercial life as well as science, art and theology. Nevertheless, while 
economic activity became increasingly oriented to profit, the burghers 
of the commune were not destined to be the ultimate carriers of modern 
capitalism. The particularism of the medieval city, grounded upon the 
protectionist policy of the craft guilds, opposed capitalist enterprise 
which rested upon export industry and an international market.*? By 
the sixteenth century the city economy had been replaced by new 
capitalist enterprises which allied themselves with the emerging nation- 
states. The competition of these separate states for mobile capital 
‘created the largest opportunities for modern western capitalism, out 
of this alliance of the state with capital, dictated by.necessity, arose the 
national citizen class, the bourgeoisie in the modern sense of the word’.28 

With an explanation of the social origin of the-modern bourgeoisie, it 
appears Weber has provided an adequate casual hypothesis for the 
problem of the origin of modern, capitalism. Yet, Weber also defined 
his problematic as the origin of the spiritual basis of the rational 
organization of labour, or ‘the development of the spirit of capitalism’.24 
This twin focus reflects the need for Weber to determine both the 
spiritual and social foundations of modern capitalism. Weber’s analysis 
of the medieval city, the rise of science-based technology, the creation 
of a mass market, etc., point to his effort to provide the necessary social 
and economic rational foundations of modern capitalism. Yet as Weber 
indicated, these factors alone are not sufficient to account for modern 
capitalism. He states that “necessary complementary factors were the 
rational spirit, the rationalization of the conduct of life in general, and a 
rationalistic economic ethic’.25 That is, Weber sought to also identify 
and trace the spiritual breakthroughs which ultimately provided the 
needed support for rational, methodical worldly conduct. At this point, 
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‘a 
having already identified the critical breakthrough to Christian and 
communal universalisms, he must still account for the overcoming of 
f the traditionalistic economic ethic, which would finally reconcile the 
* world/religion dualism in the direction ofan ethos which would ‘enjoin 
and morally sanction’ worldly activity. 

Weber argued that this unique spiritual breakthrough was signified 
by the transformation from unique other-worldly asceticism of Christi- 
anity to the inner-worldly asceticism unleashed by the Reformation. It 
was the Reformation, not the Rennaisance, which, through the Calvinist 

a idea of a calling, rationally organized all work in this world. Labour 
was to be performed ‘as if it were an absolute end in itself?,26 With the 

« Reformation the dualism of world /religion was abolished as well as the 
dualism of monkhood /laity: ‘... Everyone must now be a monk 
throughout his life’.27 

Thus, the economic impulse which was restrained by the magical 
powers of clan ties in China, caste taboos in India, the mysticism of 
Judaism and the other-worldly asceticism of Christianity was rationally 
mediated as it was released from irrational constraints in the Occident. 
There was, as Weber says, ‘an end to the naive piety (of familial 

z relations) and its repression of the economic impulse’.28 Familial 
relations, as all things creatural, were devalued and depersonalized. 
~. Rational calculation, accountability, in short, the ‘commercial prin- 
ciple’, was brought into kinship relations as with all social relations. The 
inner-worldly asceticism of the Reformation unique to the Occident 
succeeded in eliminating all irrational factors which obstructed the 
, rational organization of free labour. 


MODERN CAPITALISM AND BUREAUCRAQGY 

The rational calculation and impersonality unleashed by the religious 
doctrines of the Reformation constitutes one (but not the only) spiritual 
precondition for a modern capitalist economy. The emergence of a 
market economy is, for Weber, the basis for the expansion of capitalism 
and allows for the elaboration of formal rationality in bureaucratic 

í structures of domination. 

Weber identifies the market as a communal structure where social 
action is most fully rationalized. A component of the market that makes 
it both communal and a locus of capitalist activity is the use of money 

a as a universal medium of circulation in the relations between partici- 
pants.2° A monied exchange,. while inherent in capitalism, is not 
peculiar to it. What allows the market to rationally regulate social 
relations quantitatively as mediated by money is the unique modern 
organization of labour based upon the concept of citizen that, according 
to Weber, has existed nowhere but in the Occident.®? It is, ironically, 

} Within the'very conditions of civil freedom that the legitimate separation 
of the labourer from the means of production can take place, thus 
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transforming free labour into a commodity to be exchanged on the 
market. Thus, the market, while juridically formal, is substantively 
bound not by ethical norms or a system of fraternal ethics, but by the 4 
practicality and potential profitability of economic activity. To quote ‘ 
Weber, . 


The reason for the impersonality of the market is its matter-of- 
factness, its orientation to the commodity and only that. Where the 
market is allowed to follow its own autonomous tendencies, its 
participants do not look toward the persons of each other, but only » 
to the commodity; there are no obligations of brotherliness or 
reverence, and none of those spontaneous human relations that are , 
sustained by personal unions. They. all would just obstruct the free 
development of the bare market relationship, and its specific interests 
serve, in their turn, to weaken the sentiments on which these obstruc- 
tions rest. Market behavior is influenced by rational purposeful 

. pursuit ofinterests. The partner to a transaction is expected to behave 
according to rational legality, and, quite particularly, to respect the 
formal inviolability of a promise once given. These are the qualities 
which form the content of market ethics.31 £ 

The market, as the locus of capitalist commodity exchange, is most _ 
clearly characterized by ‘depersonalization’.®?? Asa result of this, human 
labour must be stripped of its distinctiveness, and exist concretely 
merely as economically productive. This reduction by the market of the 
manifold possibilities of human labouring forces ‘all the workers to , 
become “hands” ’;33 the outcome of which is the rationally calculated 
value capital quantitatively gives to wages for labour and the prices of 
commodities in the form of money. = 

Labour, in this market-managed situation, unlike its conception in 
the Reformation as a calling, elicits an attitude of necessary complicity 
to the regularity of the wage. Wages, as the immediate form of reward 
for labouring within the capitalist mode of production, reflects the 
universality which the expropriation of the workers from the means of ” 
production can objectively provide. For it is this organization of labour, { 
instrumentality, and wages as reward, all mediated by the market, 
which is most conducive to the capitalist production and circulation of 
commodities: the raison d'étre of capitalism. However, the essential 
character of capitalism is not the fact of mere commodity production, , 
but the dynamic capabilities of this mode of production,*4 which, aided 
by rational capital accounting and technical innovations, provide the 
preconditions for multiplication and accumulation of capital. 

The expansion of capitalism requires the capitalist to rationalize and 
mechanize the process of production. This includes not only the 
technological mechanization of the labour process but also an increas- | 
ingly rational and efficient organization of social relations. Social 
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relations, in the market as well as in the labour process, must be 
thoroughly rational, calculative, impersonal and predictive. Formal 
accountability of person and property (rational accounting) as well as 
formal authority relations are necessary to ensure the coherence of the 
social world. The thorough rationalization and regimentation of social 
and economic relations necessitated by capitalism is extended and 
intensified in the process of bureaucratization. The development of the 
state and of capitalist structures provided, as we indicated above, the 
impulse towards the bureaucratization of social-economic relations. As 
Weber observes, ‘the decisive reason for the advance of bureaucratic 
organization has always been its purely technical superiority over any 
other form of organization’.35 

What gives bureaucracy its special appeal to capitalism is this 
technical and instrumental composition, its permanent character, its 
ability to predict and repeat operations, its hierarchical arrangement 
of tasks and loyalties, its formal exclusion of personal ties and its 
regular salaried form of remuneration. Its technique is predicated upon 
the public and calculable nature of its rules of procedure, the outcome 
of which has been the staffing of bureaucracies with objective and 
detached officials or experts. This type of person, while historically 
existing in the most varied of societies, is nowhere as prominent as in the 
modern Occident; for Weber, the whole life of present day Occidental 
society has become dependent upon these technically trained experts. 
Yet for all their importance in the functioning of the bureaucracy, the 
official is forever a ‘faceless’ entity. It is precisely this impersonal 
staffing as its primary structural component which allows bureaucracies 
to persist virtually unimpeded. This, combined with its practice of 
relentless calculations in the attempt to procure the maximization of 
productive efficiency, makes the bureaucratic structure appear socially 
essential, 36 

This is the point where bureaucratic organization parallels the 
development of capitalist production and forms a double bind. The 
administrative efficiency of a bureaucratic enterprise, which capitalist 
planning increasingly seeks to introduce into the economic sphere, 
allows for the expansion of capital and the proliferation of commodities 
or the mitigation of material suffering. In this condition exists a dual 
basis for legitimacy which makes both capitalist production and bureau- 
cratic organization of social relations appear indispensable. For given 
the present historic desire for material affluence, Calvin’s doctrine of a 
calling, the spiritual precondition which permitted the methodical 
character of labour to emerge in the world, finds itself having been 
displaced in the person of the industrial wage-labour and the bureau- 
cratic expert. It is in these separate yet interpenetrating activities where 
needs are satisfied and existences perpetuated. Finally, it is this dual 
condition of pervasive dependence and interpenetration of society and 
economy, culminating in the modern Occident as the ‘fate of our times’, 
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which accounts for Weber’s austere characterization of revolution as 
hopeless and ultimately Utopian.” : 


CONCLUSION 


It has been our contention that an underlying assumption of Max 
Weber’s universal history reflects his validation of the individual as a 
unique social phenomenon peculiar to modern Occidental history. The 
acquisition and loss of autonomy by the individual constitutes the 
implicit problematic for Weber’s programmatic investigations into civili- 
zational histories as mediated by the sociological problem of modern 
capitalism. i , 

In uncovering the origins of modern capitalism as peculiar to the 
Occident, Weber’s studies disclosed the world-historical significance of 
successive fraternizations which moved towards ever greater individua- 
tion. The spiritual (Christian) community provided the first domain 
for the acquisition of concrete individual autonomy. Its juridical 
expression was realized in the medieval urban commune as a brother- 
hood of legally free persons. Ultimately it was the substantive rationality 
of the Reformation which provided the spiritual preconditions allowing 
the individual to participate in worldly activities. within a formally 
rationalized market economy. Capitalism, as the concrete historical 
objectification of this formal rationality, rests upon the presupposition 
that those engaged in market relations freely possess and exchange their 
goods in order to satisfy considerations of self-motivation and personal 
need. 

For Weber the rationalization of the labour process as a form of 
commodification permits the self-expansion of capitalism. The market, 
while continuing to legitimate ideologically, is increasingly inadequate 
structurally. This generates the need for a new mediating mechanism on 
the level of both state and economy which can effect rational and 
efficient planning of systematic possibilities, while at the same time 
constituting a principle of social integration. These conditions are 
fulfilled by formalized bureaucracies which presuppose the separation 
of the individual from access to the means of control in all spheres of 
existence (legal, military, academic, administrative, etc.). It is a result 
of bureaucratization that the quantitative augmentation of material 
goods and their social distribution can most effectively take place. For 
these reasons bureaucratic organization of social and economic relations 
is legitimated and perpetuates itself in so far as it, and it alone, can 
mediate and satisfy the needs, both material and ideal, of ever larger 
segments of the population. a 

Weber was acutely aware of the implications of this form of legiti- 
mated domination. In so far as the spread of bureaucracies can provide 


for the increasing needs of a populace pervasively separated from the : 


immediate spheres of social action, the result will necessarily be a loss 
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of substantive autonomy (self-determination and meaning) by the in- 
dividual in the face of technically calculated production and consump- 
‘* tion and impersonally formalized integration. Weber’s commitment to 
the qualities of the individual as a unique consequence of Occidental 
history is retained even while he despairs over the seemingly irresistible 
progress of rationalized bureaucracies. In Weber’s own words, 


It is as if, knowingly and deliberately, we actually wanted to become 
men who require order and nothing but order, who grow nervous 
x and timid if this order falters even for a moment, and who become 
helpless if uprooted from this exclusive adjustment to order. We are 


involved in a development toward a world populated only by such 


order-addicts (ordnungsmenchen). The central question, therefore, is 
not how to accelerate this trend but rather how we may obstruct 
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Durkheim, Bernard and 
Epistemology 

Paul Q. Hirst Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1975 212 pp. £4.95 


This is a challenging and rare book. Its 
challenge does not, however, reside in its 
sweeping claims regarding the ultimate 
impossibility of sociology nor in its rarity 
associated with its indebtedness to Al- 
thusserian and Bachelardian philosophy. 
Rather, these qualities arise out of the 
way in which Hirst goes about arguing 
his case—the achievement of the book 
lies in the extent to which the medium is 
the message, 

In justifying such an evaluation it is 
important to stress what this book is not. 
It is not a book about the nineteenth 
century experimental physiologist Claude 
Bernard nor Emile Durkheim. It is not 
concerned to measure their achieve- 
ments against the background of modern 
biology and sociology. It does not set out 
to trace some hitherto unknown intellec- 
tual influence in order to throw greater 
light on a sociological classic (according 
to the author no such link between Ber- 
nard and Durkheim exists). In short, it 
cannot be categorized as a study in the 
history of ideas. Neither can it be com- 
prehended as sociology of knowledge— 
the author eschews any suggestion that 
the social location or representativeness 
of Bernard and Durkheim is of any rele- 
vance to his task. Finally, it is not an 


“ epistemological treatise of the kind fam- 


I 


iliar to sociologists in which, on the 
basis of a few well-chosen quotations and 
a grid of cast-iron assumptions, the gates 
of scientific heaven are opened to some 
and closed to others, 

The relationship of Bernard and Durk- 
heim in Hirst’s text is a complex one, 
the object of which is ‘to question and 


challenge the dominant conceptions of 
epistemology in sociology’ (p. 1). The 
focus of his project is a thorough-going 
analysis of the internal coherence and 
logic of the Rules of Sociological Method 
which is itself prepared for through a 
study of Bernard’s theory of science and 
philosophy, the key text being An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Experimental Medicine. 

Hirst develops the relationship be- 
tween Bernard and Durkheim on three 
levels; that is to say, the two studies are 
developed in such a way as to perform 
three functions in the overall argument. 

First, there is a comparative function. 
The detailed presentation of Bernard’s 
rejection of vitalism and materialism in 
physiology replicates and, thereby, illum- 
inates the philosophical ‘space’ within 
which the Durkheim text is located in its 
rejection of essentialist and reductionist 
positions in sociology. Secondly, the 
relationship Hirst develops between 
Bernard and Durkheim has a specifically 
methodological function. Bernard’s rela- 
tive success in constituting a scientific 
physiology, it is argued, involves the 
construction of philosophical concepts 
which themselves ‘provide a means of 
identifying and criticizing the effects of 
Durkheim’s failure’. 

Finally, Hirst avoids the sterility of a 
purely negative critique of Durkheimean 
sociology by deriving from Bernard’s 
text an acceptable non-empiricist episte- 
mology which ‘. . . attempts to concept- 
ualize science as a process of production 
of knowledge and not as a form of experi- 
ence or perception, and to argue that the 
objects which the sciences study are intra- 
scientific objects’. This exemplary func- 
tion arises from Hirst’s attempt to show 
how Bernard’s procedure starts from the 
‘practice’ of experimental physiology as a 
mode of producing knowledge, generating 
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from this practice general concepts of 
experimental reasoning and their con- 
ditions of existence, namely, the philo- 
sophical concepts which represent such 
a mode. In contrast, it is argued, Durk- 
heim takes as his point of departure an 
existing philosophical practice in which 
the objects methods of science are con- 
stituted prior to scientific practice. It is 
an attempt to legislate for an ‘as yet 
unborn science’, and as guch is, in Hirst’s 
view, irremediably” empiricist involving 
an epistemology which takes the object 
of knowledge as given to experience 
(prior to knowledge). 

Hirst develops these links by way of a 
detailed ‘symptomatic reading’ of the two 
theorists. They are examined in terms 
of their own logic: the conditions of their 
coherence and contradiction are’ sought 
in accordance with internal criteria, not 
in accordance with some ‘pre-given’ em- 
pirical reality or some overarching but 
unstated epistemology. As a result, Hirst’s 
critique displays a great deal more sym- 
pathy and sensitivity to the Durkheimean 
position—his achievements and partial 
failures—than is usually associated with 
such a thoroughgoing rejection. 

In criticism, ‘there is a peculiar dis- 
junction between this serious and sensi- 
tive analysis and the sweeping and dog- 
matic conclusions which Hirst reaches. 
While the struggle for coherence in Durk- 
heim is given due weight and the partial 
successes and real achievements are 
allowed to emerge from the study in the 
final analysis such qualities count for 
nothing. This is because for Hirst there 
are no halfway houses in the develop- 
ment of the sciences; merely empiricist 
ideology on the one hand and scientific 
purity on the other—mediated by the 
revolutionary effects of the ‘epistemo- 
logical break’. Empiricism, it appears, 
has no role to play in the development of 
the sciences except as an obstacle. I 
believe that it is giving the author his due 
to suggest that in this case'the poverty of 
the message is belied by the richness of 
the medium. 

Finally, Hirst is an author who has a 
reputation for being ‘difficult’ to read. 
Tt is true that this is not an easy text par- 
ticularly for those who come fresh to 
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Bachelardian and Althusserian termin- 
ology. However, it would be a mistake 
to allow this to obscure the real poten- 
tiality of such well-worked case studies in 


the teaching of theory. 
Terry Johnson 
University of Leicester 


The Structure of Sociological 
Inference 


W. Baldamus, Martin Robertson 1976 
238 pp. £745 


New Rules af Sociological Method 
Anthony Giddens, Hutchinson 1976 192 pp. 
£495 (£2.45 paper) 


These two books are both concerned 
with sociological method in the sense of 
procedures which are or should be em- 
ployed in sociological discourse, and they 
are both difficult to summarize. Other- 
wise they have little in common. Gid- 
dens’ subtitle describes his book as ‘a pos- 
itive critique of interpretative sociology’ 
and his new rules modify certain partic- 
ulars of the traditional subjectivist posi- 
tion in the light of recent work. He begins 
with summary descriptions and equally 
summary criticisms of a small number of ` 
modern positions in social theory—phen- 
omenological sociology, ethnomethodo- 
logy, post-Witigensteinian philosophy, 
and hermeneutics and critical theory— 
and closes with a similar treatment of a 
few selected positions in recent philo- 
sophy of science followed by an outline of 
the ‘new rules’ themselves. In between is 
sandwiched a sketch of what is presented 


as a new treatment of action, meaning £ 


and the structuration of social life. Gid- $ 
dens maintains first that the production * 
and reproduction of society has to be 
treated as a skilled performance on the 
part of its members and that structures 
must therefore be conceived as repro- 
duced practices, and second that ‘mean- 
ings’, ‘norms’, and ‘power’ are all logic- 
ally implicated in the notion of inten- 
tional action. His discussions of hermen- 
eutics, critical theory and the like are not 
detailed enough to be genuinely inform- 
ative and it is far from clear that his 
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summary criticisms could be sustained 
under serious argument. Giddens pro~- 
. vides little systematic argument for his 
y own position and he presents it rather in 
relation to the other subjectivist posi- 
tions discussed in the text. Finally, there is 
no consideration of anti-subjectivist posi- 
tions in the social sciences. This absence 
of sustained argument either for his own 
position or against those he would reject 
precludes serious evaluation of Giddens’ 
~ ‘new rules’. Nevertheless it is clear that 
he has not tackled the major problems 
confronting all attempts to conceptual- 
, ize systems of social relations in terms 
of thoroughly subjectivist premises. For 
example, he affirms the necessity of com- 
¿> bining a concern for power, defined as 
‘the capability to secure outcomes where 
the realization of these outcomes de- 
pends upon the agency of others’ (p. 111), 
with the conception of society as the pro- 
duct of the skilled performances of its 
a members, Thus Giddens proposes that 
we embark yet again on the character- 
istic Weberian project of attempting the 
conceptualization of persistent social 
relations, say, relations of domination, 
between autonomous individual actors. 
But, like Weber before him, Giddens fails 
ti to provide what is obviously necessary at 
this point, namely, some demonstration 
that such a project is not manifestly in- 
_ coherent. If actors are indeed autono- 
~ mous what is it that ensures the persist- 
ence of relations of domination between 
one autonomous actor and another? 

The Structure of Sociological Inference is a 
distinctly odd book. It is at once curi- 
ously banal and suggestive of something 

_ more serious. What seems to be the pri- 
mary objective of the book is to present 
y an analysis of the development of socio- 
logy based on ideas derived from ‘an 
obscure monograph by Ludwig Fleck’ 
g íP vii), namely, that there is an institu- 
” tionalized paradigm in the sense of a 
distinctive style of cognition that is shared, 
unrecognized, by sociologists, and that 
advances are revealed more in sequences 
of reduction of cognitive errors than 
in the continuous growth of positive 
knowledge. The major advance in the 
case of sociology concerns the develop- 
, ment of the theory of primary social- 
MM 
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ization. Baldamus proposes to investi- 
gate the sociological paradigm ‘by exam- 
ining the concrete conduct of practising 
sociologists, insofar as it manifests itself 
in the physically observable arrangement 
of diagrams, tables of content, styles of 
thought or similar techniques of presen- 
tation’ (p. 154). He therefore presents us 
with analysis of multiple cross-classifica- 
tion in Parsons’ work, the formal struc- 
ture of the Table of Contents of the first 
volume of Capital, the physical layout of 
the arrangement of categories in Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, and the triadic 
structures of Hegel’s Science of Logic. 
Kant and Hegel are included as repre- 
senting the epistemological underpin- 
nings of sociological and marxist methods. 
Parts of Baldamus’ discussion are by no 
means without interest but in all cases 
he concentrates on ‘the external spatial, 
visual presentations of complicated and 
diffuse frameworks without troubling too 
much about their intended meanings. Indeed, 
ag we approach increasingly incompre- 
hensible modes of thought, the didactic 
advantages of extracting their hidden 
structure will become more noticeable’ 
(p. 175, emphasis added). This reference 
to the ‘hidden structure’ (of visual pre- 
sentations) highlights a question that is 
begged throughout the text, namely, 
what if anything is the pertinence of 
these hidden visual forms of presentation 
for the substantive arguments of their 
texts. It presumes a pertinence for his 
analysis of apparently superficial features 
that Baldamus makes no attempt to 
establish, 

At another level the book contains 
some interesting analyses of the substance 
of sociological work. Baldamus brings out 
the duplication of socialization theory in 
the implicit theory of the social survey 
by showing that survey methodology has 
concentrated on the isolation of ‘social- 
ization specific aspects of social behav- 
iour. Or again, there is an excellent 
short attack on what Baldamus calls the 
‘conspicuous trivialization’ of The Aflu- 
ent Worker and related studies. This ap- 
pears in the context of an argument that 
the long term development of subject- 
ivist sociology has led to an ‘erosion 
of social reality’ culminating in the 
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treatment of the world solely in terms of 
actors’ interpretations. In Baldamus’ 
view this involves the radical and absurd 
denial of the possibility of analysing 
social reality. These arguments are pro- 
vocative and effective up to a point. But 
Baldamus’ habit of taking explicit ‘short 
cuts’ when confronted with, complex 
issues means that his arguments do little 
more than suggest the possibility of a 
more substantial treatment that is un- 
fortunately not provided in the text. 
Barry Hindess 
University of Liverpool 


Rationality and the Social Sciences: 
Contributions to the philosophy and 
methodology of the social sciences. 
S. I. Benn and G. W. Mortimore (eds) 
Routledge & Kegan Paul 1976 we pp. 
£8.50 


This collection of fifteen essays explores 
models of rationality deployed by social 
scientists as applied to beliefs actions, 
persons, social groups and social choices. 
Contributions are based on a core of 
papers presented at a symposium at the 
Australian National University in 1971. 
As approximately one-third of the book 
is written by one or both of the editors, 
the result looks distinctly like a collec- 
tive textbook: a competent one which 
includes important articles by Abelson 
(reviewing work by social psychologists) 
and Peters (on Piaget). 

Articles discussed below are grouped 
under the rubric of technical models of 
rational action. They will appeal most to 
readers who think that the category of 
power is peripheral to the study of social 
behaviour. Benn and Mortimore (ch. 7) 
investigate praxeology which combines 
postulates of economic rationality in the 
pursuit of ends with game theoretical 
strategies. With additional assumptions 
it purports to provide non-trivial de- 
ductions regarding political behaviour. 
Its advocates include Downs and Riker 
who demonstrate the effect of costs on 
political participation in democratic 
societies, Benn and Mortimore give us a 
careful critical introduction to the basic 
concepts involved. They argue that a 
weakness of the approach which derives 
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from limiting.outcomes to inner states 
temporally-distinct from strategies can be 
overcome by counting the maintenance 
of value rationality as an outcome. How- ff 
ever it is not clear why they should en- 
gage in a patching up process when 
their ultimate judgment on the use of 
such theories by social scientists is that 
‘the practical pay off in explanation and 

prediction of such theoretical ingenuity is 
pean disappointing’. Despite this 
gloomy conclusion, the editors include + 
two articles by proponents of the method. 
Tisdell (ch. 8) defends its use ineconomics 
against Simon’s broadsides but catalogues 
the indeterminacy of its predictions 
when applied to conflict involving coali- 
tions. Young (ch. 9) maintains that ¢ 
Riker’s theory of coalition is ‘a rich and 
suggestive source of ideas’ despite vari- 
ous technical difficulties, Benn (ch. 10) 
giving a final overview of the work of 
Downs, Olsen and others in political 
science takes the view that praxeological , 
analysis applies only to ‘systems satis- 
fying . . . a fairly high degree of consen- 
sus’ and cannot explain the formation 
and maintenance of political goals. 

The puzzle here is that despite their 
own strong criticisms of this approach, 
contributors ignore an altogether more { 
fundamental attack. It is worrying that 
the otherwise careful inquiries into econ- 
omic—type theories fail to mention C. B. 
MacPherson’s 1961 Critique, ‘Market ~ 
Concepts in Political Theory’ now avail- 
able in his Democratic Theory. Referring to 
Downs’ work, he argues that the strength 
of the analysis is that it shows ‘that 
with realistic assumptions about know- 
ledge and uncertainty the market con- 
cept of democracy becomes self-contra- / 
dictory’. Furthermore its scope does not 
extend beyond capitalist democracies. I ` 
would advise readers interested in recent 
applications of praxeological analysis to 
politics to read Toye’s critique in B. J. 5 
Pol. 5, 6, pp. 433-447 

Eileen O’ Keefe 
Polytechnic of North London 


Nationalism. The Nature and 
Evolution of an Idea 

Eugens Kamenka (ed.) Edward Arnold 
1976 135 pp. £3-95 (41-95 paperback) 
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Nationalist Movements 
Anthony D. Smith (ed.) Macmillan 1976 
185 pp. £7.95 (63.95 paperback) 


These two volumes, each of them a 
collection of essays, are very useful 
though inconclusive contributions to the 
literature on nationalism. This con- 
tinues to be a subject in which the rich- 
ness of the material is in inverse relation 
to the amount of theory. One of the para- 
doxes—genuine or apparent—of the 
treatment of this topic is that the pheno- 
menon is often said to be exclusively 
modern, but the favoured mode of ex- 
planation is in terms of its past roots. 
“The History of Europe since the French 
Revolution has been the history of the 
rise and development of political nation- 
alism’ (E. Kamenka.) ‘Writers about 
nationalism mostly agree that there was 
little of or none of it in the world until the 
end of the eighteenth century’ (J. Plam- 
enatz.) If so, one should have thought 
that the correct approach would be to 
seck those distinctive features of the 
modern world which engender the 
force which so dominates it, and which 
is largely or wholly absent in other 
worlds. But in fact, this approach is 
rarely followed, The genetic and intellec- 
tualist approaches are still very promi- 
nent. Cherchez la source, or cherchez les 
There are fields of social inquiry where 
there are too many theories and too few 
facts, but here it seems to be the reverse. 
The contributor to the Kamenka volume 
who hits the nail on the head most 
squarely seems to me the late Professor 
Plamenatz. He made it plain that theidea 
that cultural identity was important, was 
spreading like wild fire; but just what 
made this doctrine so attractive? The 
key to the answer was to be found in the 
great social revolution ‘turning societies 
in which a tight-knit, tradition-bound, 
and self-supporting village is the most 
important community into urbanized 
societies, with extensive trade, much 
greater social mobility, and centralized 
types of administration’, This is admir- 
able, and right at the heart of the matter. 
It covers nationalism generically, and is 
the correct starting point for an overall 
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theory of nationalism. But the use Plam- 
enatz made of it, as the title of his essay 
suggests (“Two Types of Nationalism’), 
is less convincing. He distinguishes be- 
tween nationalism already possessed of the 
suitable cultural equipment, language, 


` literature and all, and those which had 


to create the culture in terms of which 
their identity was to be defined. This is 
oneinteresting distinction amongst others, 
but not a paramount one. It is at least as 
important to distinguish between those 
who had privileged access to the ‘new 
form of activity’ because they had politi- 
cal power, and thase who had such access 
precisely because they were excluded 
from it (urban, literate, trading strata 
drawn from politically non-dominant 
ethnic or religious groups.) 

The distinction which Plamenatz had 
in mind is between would-be nations 
already possessed of a culture viable in a 
mobile literate society, and those which 
have to invent one. The two general- 
izations he articulates with the help of it 
scem to me debatable. One is that the 
former nationalism is characteristically 
Western whilst the other one applies to 
the rest of mankind. His conception of the 
West is rather Yugoslav: the West is what 
lies between some point at the head of 
the Adriatic and the Atlantic. Wogs, one 
might say, begin at Trieste. The other 
generalization is an assertion of a tend- 
eacy: Western nationalism is not in 
herently illiberal but only becomes so in 
adversity and humiliation: ‘... eastern 
nationalism is in some ways far re- 
moved from the spirit of Herder. It is 
both imitative and hostile to the models 
it imitates, and is apt to be illiberal.’ 

Herder receives praise for his relativ- 
ism, his desire to see many cultural 
blooms flower. Plamenatz’ argument is 
that illiberalism and politicization only 
become inherent in nationalism when a 
viable modern culture needs to becreated, 
which commits rulers to a great deal of 
bullying of their populations. These 
were the sad reflections of a Montene- 
grin in Oxford. 

An interesting feature of the Kamenka 
volume (previously published in Can- 
berra in 1973) is the high proportion of 
contributors who have an as it were 
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existential involvement with their sub- 
ject matter. Plamenatz has already been 
mentioned. There is also, for instance, an 
Irish essay on the Easter Rising which 
begins as if it meant to debunk it— 
‘imaginatively planned with artistic 
vision and exceptional military incom- 
petence’—but ends with a theatrical 
myth endorsement: “The servile and 
feckless peasant threw offhis rags to reveal 
himself a disciplined, courageous soldier. 
In English eyes, the Irish were never 
the same again’. - 

Is there any serious evidence that the 
English stereotype of the Irish either (a) 
included cowardice, or (b) changed in 
consequence of the events of 1916? 

Particularly interesting, however, given 
his official as well as his academic 
position in Israel, is Shlomo Avineri’s 
comparative essay on Israeli and Arab 
nationalisms. The contrast he draws is 
stimulating rather than convincing. 
Israeli nationalism is described as spring- 
ing from nineteenth century middle- 
class roots and consequently endowed 
with a social doctrine: ‘Zionism thus be- 
came the only migration movement with 
a conscious ideology of downward ‘social mo- 
bility” Indeed, where American populiam 
was a movement of the ‘people’, and 
Russian populism was vicarious and had 
to go to the people, Zionists did not go to 
the people but had to bscoms people (peas- 
ants being paradigmatic people). The 
really significant consequence of this is 
that Israel, unlike other settler societies 
in previous populated territory, does not 
have a large alien proletariat, and also 
that, as in tribal society, its agriculture 
and military organizations converge. 
Avineri concentrates instead on other 
consequences of socialist ideology which 
seem to me less important. i 

In stark and overdrawn contrast, 
Arab nationalism is described as lacking 
a social doctrine, being exclusively politi- 
cal, and this is explained in terms of the 
absence of an Arab-Muslim middle 
class in the nineteenth century. The anti- 
commercial ethos inherent-in the original 
seventh century Muslim conquests is also 
invoked to explain this. At the same time, 
since the twelfth century, the rulers were 
foreigners. If Muslim Arabs could be 
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neither rulers (positions pre-empted) 
nor bourgeois (excluded by their values), 
who were- they? Fellaheen all? In con- 
sequence, it is claimed that when they 
turned to nationalism, they had no social 
ideas, and no objection in principle to 
military government. All this seems to me 
dangerously overdrawn, or perhaps based 
on a local and narrow range of evidence: 
The Anthony Smith volume is interest- 
ing and ambitious but all in all gives the 
impression of attempting too much in a 
limited space. Four comparatiste easays, one 
two-case study (Switzerland, Canada), 
and two essays in what may be called 
history of ideas or of culture, leaves 
one submerged in a wealth of facts 
but with no dominant pattern. As the 
editor aptly implies in the Conclusion 
of his introductory essay, nationalism is 
‘a novel theory of the relations between 
culture and politics’. Indeed, but the 
rest of his conclusion is far from lucid and 
calls for further clarification. 
Ernest Gellner 
L.S.E. 


Urban Sociology: Critical Essays 
C. G. Pickvance (ed.) Tavistock Publica- 
tions 1976 223 pp. £6 (£2.75 paper) 


Pickvance states that he has collected 
together the work of Castells, Lamarche, 
Lojkine and Olives not simply because, 
whatever their nationality, they origin- 
ally wrote in French, but principally 
because it is among European sociolo- 
gists of this type that we find historical 
materialist analyses almost wholly absent 
in the English speaking countries. He is 
clearly right in making the same point 
made some years ago by Perry Ander- 
son in ‘Components of the National 
Culture’. 

We are far from rich in Marxist 
sociological traditions, and it appears to 
me that this collection is of special value 
because the resulting lacunae show up 
nowhere more obviously than in ‘urban 
sociology’. In his seminal article ‘Is there 
an urban sociology ?’, Castells shows, on 
the basis of an Althusserian ‘reading’ of 
what is offered as ‘urban sociology’, the 
reason for the manifest, woeful eclecticism 
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of that domain. He indicates that the 
Chicago school had, as their untheorized 

., field, a complex of interests involving 
every phenomenon observable in an 
urban setting, and that while they regar- 
ded the city as ‘a convenient laboratory’, 
it was used as an explanatory variable in 
the account given of the causes of these 
other phenomena. ‘Urban’, as a theoret- 
ical object, remained completely un- 
theorized. And, equally, other schools— 
~ of spacial organization, and other eco- 
logical perspectives—are bereft of a theor- 
etical object. They are, in Althusser’s 
term, ‘ideologies’. 
This view appears to me to be singu- 
larlyimportant in the English context. We 
> have managed, so far, to either latch onto 
some of the least satisfactory aspects of 
Chicago sociology, particularly in the 
unhappy combinations of urban and 
deviancy sociology, which have genera- 
ted books like Morris’ The . Criminal 
s Area; or we have lapsed into sketchy, 
evolutionary histories, as in some of 
Pahl’s essays. Or, what is far worse, we 
still manage to portray ‘urban life’ as a 
ghastly departure from some imagined 
Gemeinschaft existence—a kind of ‘Am- 
: bridge’ fixation. 

Thus Castells’ arguments for an ade- 
quate theorization, and some of the open- 
ing attempts like Lojkine’s considera- 

„tion of the role played by the city in the 

~ development of capitalist economies and 
the ways in which it is, itself, moulded by 
the requirements of capitalist accumu- 
lation, are timely, 
In introducing this work, it was inter- 
esting to note the principal area in which 

« Pickvance chooses to disagree with the 

Castells thesis. He identifies Castells’ pro- 

, posal that an ‘urban theoretical object’ 

` would require the coincidence, or lack 
of it, of a social unit and a spacial unit. 

„Castells suggests that when it is claimed 

~ that a social unit is a social system, the 
term ‘community’ is usually introduced 
in its functionalist sense. Castells sees no 
reason to count ‘communities’ as, exclus- 
ively, ‘urban theoretical objects’. Pick- 
vance is loath to lose this aspect of the 
urban-rural distinction because he wishes 

gto retain the ability to differentiate be- 

, tween settlements because of the ‘func- 


, 
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tions they perform in the economic 
system as a whole’. 

This appears to be a retreat toward the 
kind of functionalist concept that fixes 
social systems in more or less static 
equilibriated relations. It was against 
this tendency that the more diachronic 
concepts employed by Castells was direc- 
ted, and is essentially the reason why 
Pickvance welcomed them into the Eng- 
lish language, and as an intrusion into 
the Anglo-Saxon political culture. 

David Triesman 
Polytechnic of the South Bank 


Sociology and Public Affairs: The 
Chicago School 

James T. Carey Sage Publications 1975 
205 pp. £8.05 (paperback £4.55) 


This concise work reflects the increasing 
healthy concern of American sociologists 
with their national sociological tradition, 
and is an important source for all who 
share their interest. Interesting, inform- 
ative, and provocative, its main defect is 
a brevity which entails a necessarily 
superficial treatment of some issues. This 
is more than compensated for, however, 
by its richness as a mine of topics for 
future research. 

Its central thesis is that ‘.. . the vigour 
of this theoretical group, the Chicago 
School, cannot be understood without 
consideration of . . . their reaction to 
social and technological trends which 
seemed to call for sociological expertise 
in the 1920s; the intellectual power of 
their explanatory scheme; the academic 
setting which encouraged teaching, re- 
search, and public service; and the un- 
usual and supportive relationships exist- 
ing between sociologists and other pro- 
fessional groups with whom they had 
contact during this period’ (p. 7). In 
short, it is a case study in the ‘sociology of 
sociology’ which demonstrates how a 
specific style of sociology was forged in a 
particular place and time. 

While indicating the error involved in 
amonolithic treatment of this ‘school’, and 
stressing the fact that both in social back- 
ground and in intellectual perspective, 
its membership was more heterogeneous 
than some accounts suggest, the author 
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essentially echoes Hofstadter’s opinion 
that the reformist ideology of Chicago 
sociologists ‘was similar to or indistin- 
guishable from that of the urban middle- 
class stratum that was becoming ascend- 
ant at the time’ (p. 34). Thus, the 
Chicago School and local elites shared a 
mutual concern with ‘putting intelli- 
gence in the service of (social) problem 
solving’ (p. 65). i 

Yet, as Professor Carey makes clear, 
Chicago sociologists in the period from 
the Great War to the early 19803 were 
neither naive social pathologists, nor 
amoral social engineers under the patron- 
age of local and national government. 
Whether serving on the President’s Com- 
mittee on Recent Social Trends (inspired 
by Hoover but shelved by Roosevelt), on 
the City Commission on Race Relations 
(inspired by the 1919 riot), or on other 
fact-finding advisory, or policy-making 
bodies, they acquired a deserved reputa- 
tion as social critics and as forthright 
advocates of (often radical) social change. 
Relations between sociologists and 
governmental or philanthropic bodies 
were frequently under strain as the former 
faced frustration and disappointment. 
However, Professor Carey is surely cor- 
rect in his assertion that, nonetheless, 
‘fascination with trained intelligence in 
policy making provided the impetus for a 
substantial portion of the research con- 
ducted at the University of Chicago 
from 1920 to 1932’ (p. 77). 

The sources of the Chicago School’s 
moral integrity, as well as of its intellec- 
tual vitality, are delineated in an intri- 
guing treatment of its status as an ‘intel- 
lectual community’. This emphasizes not 
only the rather Germanic organization 
of teaching and research and the inter- 
disciplinary bias in the department, but 
also thediverse political involvementsand 
social contacts of staff and students. As a 
case in point, the short account of the 
interchange between Chicago sociologists 
and local literary ‘naturalists’ (such as 
James T. Farrell and Nelson Algren) is 
most illuminating. Contact between the 
disciples of Zola and of Park, cach 
in their own way seeing the city as their 
laboratory, could not have been other 
than electric, and further investigation of 
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it would seem a worthy enterprise. By 
tracing Chicago sociologists’ links with 
philosophers, psychologists, economists, 
political scientists and educationalists 
within the university, and with religious 
leaders, political agitators, lawyers, so- 
cial workers, journalists and literary 
bohemians outside of it, Carey underlines 
their commendable refusal to divorce 
themselves from either their fellow 
scholars of their fellow men. 

Edward Shils has lamented ‘American + 
sociologists’ tendency to disregard and 
then re-do what was done before, be- 
cause of the slipshodness of the education 
of students and the failure of their 
teachers to assimilate and extend the 
best that has preceded them’, Unfortu- 4 
nately, this tendency remains, and is by 
no means confined to one side of the 
Atlantic. Carey’s book provides ample 
evidence that those who have ignored 
history -have been doomed to repeat it. 
It does so, however, not by laboriously a 
setting the record straight and accord- 
ing the Chicagoans their due, but simply 
by its depiction of sociologists hard at 
work half a century ago. The con- 
temporary sociologist ‘will immediately 
recognize many of their concerns, | 
problems and dilemmas as similar to, om 1 
identical with, his own, as he observes 
them wrestling with such issues as whose 
side (if any) they are on, the relation of 
pure to applied sociology, the connection = 
between teaching and social research, the 


-bond between theory and investigation, 


and the nature of social science itself. 

This informed account of the Chicago 
School in its heyday will be appreciated, 
not only by the historian of the disci- p. 
pline, but by any sociologist of whatever 
nationality, who seriously ponders the Pi 
nature of his calling. 

Roger O’ Toole 
University of Toronto N 


The Making of the Modern Family 
Edward Shorter Collins 1976 


369 + xiv pp. £4'50 


This proved to be a difficult book to 
review for a sociological journal. It is) 
written by a historian and makes use, in | 


» 


¥ 
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the main, of data collected by historians, 
although the theme of the book and 
many of the concepts employed in its 
development are unashamedly socio- 
logical in their implications if not in their 
intention, Indeed the author’s pre- 
occupation with the change from tradi- 
tional to modern society brings to mind 
on almost every page the similar pre- 
occupation of the founding fathers of 
sociology and much that has come after 
them. 

The evidence upon which the book 
rests is culled partly from the author’s 
own detailed studies in Europe, partly 
from those other historians who, in the 
last ten years, have turned their attention 
to the lives of ordinary people. An 
enormous quantity of this recent work 
has been brought together here, its 
weaknesses have been honestly explored, 
and its implications carefully examined. 
In addition to information drawn from 
parish registers, tax lists and genealogies, 
Shorter has drawn, in a most illuminating 
way, on the testimony of doctors, 
bureaucrats and antiquarians, . 

In tracing the development of the 
modern family, Shorter looks first at the 
traditional household in its internal 
relationships and in its relationship with 
the village. He paints a picture of 
extensive community control over house- 
holds which were themselves character- 
ized by lack of privacy, comfort, and 
affection. Late in the eighteenth century 
this stable picture was interrupted by a 
great increase in pre-marital pregnancies 
which, Shorter argues, can only be 
explained by an increase in pre-marital 
sexual activity. This occurred because 
the traditional community was no longer 
able to repress the sexual drives of the 
unmarried, both male and female. The 
second important change came in the 
realm of infant care. Beginning with the 
middle classes, and spreading only very 
much later to the working classes, the 
traditional indifference to the needs of 
the young child gradually gave way to 
loving care. Issues which are examined 
in some detail during the course of 
these chapters include the rural division 
of labour, nightcourting or ‘bund- 
ling’, traditional and modern attitudes 
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to sexuality and changes in infant care. 

Towards the end of the book the author 
indulges in what he himself refers to as 
speculations as to the reasons behind the 
events he has described. Briefly, he 
argues that the traditional self-regulating 
community was displaced by the advent 
of the modern market-place economy, 
two consequences of which were of 
particular importance for the family. 
One of these was the increased partici- 
pation of young unmarried people, 
particularly women, in the free market 
labour force. These new proletarians 
were in the vanguard of the sexual 
revolution because paid work gave 
them not only the inclination but also 
the possibility to escape the sexual 
restrictions of their parents and the local 
community, It is therefore within the 
working classes that we find the first 
emergence of modern courtship patterns, 
although it was to extend to all classes in 
the twentieth century. 

Within the middle classes events took 
a rather different shape. There was little 
change in courtship patterns, for those 
young men and women were still tied to 
property and family values. Instead it 
was the increasing affluence of this group 
which allowed wives to devote them- 
selves to mothering and infant care and 
so to a new concept of domesticity which 
changed the family setting from a 
working environment to what Shorter 
calls a ‘nest’. Later this was to spread to 
the working class family as they too 
shared in the growing affluence made 
possible by the new economy, 

Although therefore I have some re- 
servations about this book I can never- 
theless recommend it heartily. The 
material the author has assembled is 
always fascinating even though some 
readers may have doubts about many 
points in the overall argument. 

Olive Banks 
University of Leicester 


Community: a critical response 
Joseph R. Gusfisld Basil Blackwell 1976 
120 pp. £4 


Gusfield’s book is a valuable contribution 
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to the interesting and useful series “Key 
concepts to the Social Sciences’. More- 
over at a time when the analysis of 
community and communities by socio- 
logists is, to put it no more strongly, less 
than fashionable—being too tough as a 
field for ethnomethodologists and too 
weak for Marxists, it is good to sec com- 
munity recognized by the appearance of 
Gusfield’s book as indeed a key concept 
in ‘sociology. And indeed there is con- 
siderable scope in a series ‘dedicated to 
the clarification of the meaning and 
application of the fundamental concepts 
which are all too often loosely used in 
sociology’ for work on community. For 
despite Margaret Stacey’s influential and 
important critique of community studies, 
the useful work of Bell and of Pahl and 
even Parsons’ earlier systematic analysis 
of the concept, community remains an 
opaque concept, up for any amateur 
grabs, and community studies remains a 
field where, more even than elsewhere in 
sociology at present, conceptually any- 
thing goes. And on the other hand the 
notion of community in the field of action 
and public administration has surely 
never been so extensively used; one 
might almost describe its growth as 
rampant. Community health, commun- 
ity education, community schools, com- 
munity work, community development, 
community politics, etc., etc., etc. Socio- 
logists ought to be able to comment on 
these ideas other than merely dismissively 
and participate in them better than 
merely destructively. The book then is 
timely. i ; 

There are four chapters: Community 
and society: concepts as ideologies; 2. 
The social construction of community: 
concepts as existential types; 3. Com- 
munity in society: concepts as systems; 
4. The search for community: concepts 
as utopias. Throughout Gusfield dis- 
tinguishes two fundamental usages of the 
concept, territorial and relational, and 
ab initio and in conclusion places the 
emphasis on the latter. The book is 
subtitled ‘a critical response’ and this is 
well and usefully justified by the actual 
analysis, which is organized by his 
fundamental methodological assump- 
tion, which is ‘concepts are best under- 
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stood by seeing how they are used, by 
examining their historical development, 
by showing their contrasting concepts, 
and even by criticizing their claims and 
uses’. ‘ f 

The book is unusual in dealing simul- 
taneously and jointly with classical and 
contemporary, and with theoretical and 
empirical material. These four com- 
ponents are throughout handled in a 
subtle and properly complex way, each 
continually being used to illuminate, 
correct, and extend the other. Thus 
the work of Marx, Weber, Durkheim, 
Tonnies et al. is used not merely, as so 
often, as a conventional backdrop, but 
as a significant part of the analysis 
of contemporary analyses, including the 
several approaches to urban commu- 
nity studies, and especially—and very 
interestingly—the contribution from 
the sociology of development and from 
anthropology. 

In the end, I think I am personally 
not persuaded by the main line of his 
interesting argument, which is perhaps 
too critical, and leaves less scope than 
I believe is desirable and feasible for 
constructive involvement by sociologists 
in community work and community 
development. 

But agreement and disagreement is 
after all of little account, since to follow 
the argument precisely imposes upon the 
reader the clarification of the concept of 
community which is Gusfield’s objective. 
For this reason the book will be useful in 
sociology courses at several levels and in 
the many related and applied courses— 
for example, for youth workers, social 
workers and teachers—in which the 
concept is an important component of 


‘the curriculum. 


There is an extremely intelligent and 
helpful brief bibliography. 

Apart from anything else, Gusfield’s 
book demonstrates the persisting validity 
of the essay as a primary form for 
exposition and analysis in sociology. 


Brunel University 
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Pea 
School Organisation and Pupil 
Involvement: A study of secondary 

. Bchools 

# Ronald King Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1973 256 pp. £550 


This is not a book for non-socio logists, 
for although the subject matter is legiti- 
mately the concern of teachers, ad- 
ministrators and parents, the presenta- 
tion of the research is inward-looking 
* and shaped by in-group sociological 
preoccupations. It has, or claims to have, 
everything: a theoretical framework 
derived from Bernstein’s work on the 
sociology of the school and Pugh’s work 
on bureaucracy; a non-positivistic, action 
” orientation; and—despite being financed 
by the Schools Council—a concern with 
sociological rather than educational 
problems. Most of these concerns obscure 
the presentation and unnecessarily com- 
plicate the language in which it is 
æ written. ‘The ritualization of ability- 
specialised expressive activities’, it turns 
out, means that the ‘A’ stream sits behind 
the ‘B’ stream in morning assembly and 
goes in and out of the hall separately. 
It is not altogether fair to begin a 
y- Teview by saying that a book has been 
written for the wrong audience. If, on 
the other hand, sociology is to have the 
impact on educational thinking that the 
. author obviously hopes his work will 
~ have, then sociologists must take seriously 
criticiams about the way they construct 
their discipline. 
The enquiry is based on a survey of 
72 schools. The researchers sent ques- 
tionnaires to the headmaster to obtain 
x information about the school and to 
‘pupils to obtain information about their 
, involvement. The headmasters were 
' also interviewed after the researchers 
had spend a morning ‘observing’ in the 
school. The sample of schools is a brave 
“attempt at a national sample on the 
resources available, but is deficient in a 
number of ways. It is not large enough. 
It is regionally based in the South-West. 
At a technical level the work is com- 
petently, indeed expertly, carried out. 
_ However, at the methodological level 
{there is a series of questions that are 
, never faced up to. What is involvement 
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and how can it be measured? The 
section which deals with this resolves it 
in a technical way, and through the rest 
of the book the reader has to resolve 
recurrent problems by referring back to 
operational definitions and questionnaire 
items. I found it difficult to relate the 
theoretical discussion of involvement 
with the meaning of involvement that 
emerged from the questionnaire items. I 
had additional difficulty when I con- 
sidered what these items might mean to 
pupils in schools. The problem of 
meaning stays with the reader throughout 
the book, and when a surprising correla- 
tion or lack of correlation occurs the 
bost factum explanations do not add up to 
produce a coherent and convincing 
picture. 

Despite these deficiencies there is 
a tremendous amount of information 
packed away in this book. The survey 
results on sex specialization, authority 
relationships, ability specialization, 
school rituals and the pastoral systems 
are important sources of information 
and will be useful in initiating research 
and in teaching courses that deal with 
school organization. It is a pity that the 
author did not invest more time in 
exploiting the strength of survey method- 


ology. 
Colin Lacey 
University of Sussex 


Education and Social Control: A 
Study in Progressive Primary 
Education 

Rachel Sharp and Anthony Green Routledge 
& Kegan Paul 1975 256 pp. £6:95 
(paperback £2-75) 


This book is made up of two critical 
themes, and whereas the first succeeds 
and presents a well-argued case, the 
second is less convincing, rather in- 
complete and cannot easily be followed 
by the non-sociologist. 

The first theme is a critique of the 
effectiveness of the application of ‘pro- 
gressive’ teaching methods in the class- 
room. This is very well done indeed. 
Through a case study of a progressive 
child-centred school, the authors show 
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the discrepancy between the intentions 
of the teachers and the outcome in the 
classroom which. is precisely the hier- 
archical differentiation of pupils that 
they are trying to counter. The three 
teachers studied show little real under- 
standing of child-centred vocabulary. 
There appears to be no direct relation- 
ship between child-centred vocabulary 
and the teachers’ actions. Child-centred 
educational philosophy does'provide a 
general background of- organizational 
principles and strategies in the classroom 
but they are only realized when teachers 
are called to account ‘to significant 
others in specific instances. Then, child- 
centred concepts are asserted as com- 
plete and proven justification of the 
teachers’ actions. In fact, terms such as 
‘readiness’ and ‘stages’, ‘informality’ 
and ‘integrated’ are only defined in 
terms of each other. The authors argue 
that the practice of ‘progressive’ educa- 
tion is a modern form of conservatism, 
for it is an effective form of social control 
in both the narrow sense of achieving 
classroom discipline (through ‘busyness’) 
and in the wider sense of contributing 
to the promotion of a static social order 
(by ‘cooling people out’ already in the 
infant school). ; 

The second theme is a critique of the 
‘new perspectives’ in the sociology of 
education which emphasize the signifi- 
cance of actors’ meanings for sociological 
explanation. This is not so well done. It 
is not a sufficiently detailed and developed 
critique for the sociologist and yet it is 
rather too abstract for the layman with no 
awareness of the debates within sociology 
as to what counts as an explanation. This 
is only because the authors have tried to 
do too much in this context. The criticisms 
they illustrate of the inadequacy of actors’ 
meanings as constituting a sociological 
explanation are accurate and well 
founded as far as they go. But they 
cannot spend too long on this digression 
of the problems within the sociology of 
education or risk losing their more 
interesting theme. So, although the 
authors’ intention is to develop the two 
themes together, this does not really 
work. The critique of : sociological 
methodology intervenes rather oddly 
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and interrupts the flow of their inter- 
pretation of the implementation of 
progressive educational methods, The 
authors should have confined their ® 
sociological imagination and perspective 
to this; it is enough. 
Julia Evstis 


The University, Nottingham 


Change, Choice and Conflict in 

Social Policy ; ’ 
P. Hall, H. Land, R. Parker, A. Webb 
Heinemann Educational Books 1975 


555 Pp. £7 (42°90 paper) 


Social Service Budgets and Social 
Policy: British and American 1 


Experience a. 
H. Glennerster George Allen and Unwin 
1975 272 pp. £6°50 


Although these two books will have a 
general appeal to social administration . 
students and practitioners, they will at 
the same time be particularly relevant 
to sociologists in introducing them to 
welfare and social policy, and by showing 
the application of a social science 
approach to defined social problems. 
Both books therefore are to be welcomed, x 
as contributions which use the language 
of social science to discuss the formula- 
tion of and attempts to resolve social 
problems. `~ 
Howard Glennerster compares the out- 
come of similar in novations in Washing- 
ton and Whitehall and suggests that 
to elevate and apply systems analysis 
and programme budgeting as a single 
set of neutral managerial techniques to 
different political, economic and service 
contexts is to ignore theoretical and“ 
practical differences. ay 
The book begins by stating the com- 
mon ground—that the ‘central dilemma’ 
faced by all who provide, receive or \ 
study the social services is ‘how much 
and for whom?’ The delivery, receipt or 
study of social services therefore is the 
delivery, receipt or study of a commodity 
in short supply which is rationed by a 
variety of techniques. Glennerster’s cen- 
tral question is ‘have systems analysis X 
and programme budgeting been useful ; 
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as a technical aid in the resolution of 
this problem, and what new concep- 
tual apparatus is required?” The short 
answer he provides is that the application 
of these techniques to the social services 
is misdirected. This is because by their 
nature these approaches ignore value 
conflicts and the position, power and 
influence of professional providers of 
services. Managerial techniques that 
raise the ‘art of muddling through’ and 
‘incrementalism’ to a prescriptive way of 
life in allocating scarce resources do so at 
the cost of separating the conceptual 
from the practical administration of 
services. Glennerster shows this in an 
excellent section of the book (ch. 2, 
‘Theories and Practice’) which outlines 
the origin of systems theory and P.P.B.S. 
thinking and its impact upon social 
service resource allocation and admini- 
stration in the U.S.A. Instead, he advo- 
cates a pluralist model of planning which 
is open, political, and presents explicit 
choices and their consequences. 

As a comparative study, the author 
points out economic, political and policy 
contexts in which such techniques will 
have to operate. He is quite clear that 
such managerial paradigms are ‘un- 
helpful and even detrimental to the 
planning of the social services’. This is 
because these techniques ‘lead to over 
centralization and insufficient sensitivity 
to newly emerging needs, (and) to the 
conflicts and uncertainties that are 
inherent in the pursuit of social policies’, 

The major part of the book examines 
this early stated proposition by a com- 
parative examination of the economic, 
programme and political contexts of the 
HLE.W. (U.S.A.) and D.ES. and 
D.H.S.S. (U.K.). It also compares the 
forward planning procedures of the U.S. 
and U.K. and the evaluation mechan- 
isms used. The chapter entitled ‘Evalu- 
ation—U.K. Style’ is probably the most 
fruitful in the book in terms of the 
questions it raises about the informal 
process of evaluation (political, the press 
and media, academic research, commit- 
tees of inquiry) and the formal (inspec- 
torates, internal research of government 
departments, and the P.A.R.). 

Glennerster’s conclusion is that ‘In 
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neither country have the traditional 
academic disciplines shown much interest 
in studies of social programmes, partly 
no doubt because of the high status given 
to “theoretical” work and partly because 
most social policy research requires inter- 
disciplinary enquiry’. Although this may 
seem obvious, it is derived from a 
detailed study of comparative political 
systems and will have to be challenged 
only by a similar methodological attempt. 

With the explicit emphasis upon a 
political science framework, Hall et al. 
provide a theoretical and interdisci- 
plinary account of social policy. By 
developing a series of middle range 
Propositions ‘about how and in what 
particular circumstances certain issues 
attain predominance over others and 
become the source of new policy’, the 
book is most concerned to question the 
‘consensual interpretation’ of social- 
policy making which ‘goes largely 
unchallenged’. This is why the attempt 
to produce middle range propositions 
about the characteristics of issues which 
become prominent within the political 
life of a society is its most important 
theme. To do this the authors argue that 
‘consensus, like conflict, should be 
treated as an interesting variable, not as 
a presupposition’. To this end six case 
studies, which in themselves were not 
epoch-making and are examples of social 
policy formulation in Britain since the 
last war, are selected. These are policies 
defined at central government level, and 
include the introduction of family 
allowances, the establishment of the 
Open University (innovation); the 
growth in numbers of health centres; 
detention centre policy (development); 
clean air legislation and the dissolution 
of the National Assistance Board 
(reform). 

The strength of the book resides in 
Parts I and II. In the first, Roy Parker 
introduces the book by challenging a 
whole series of traditional explanations 
of social policy development. This is 
complemented by Part II which examines 
the political context of policy making, 
and takes as its subject matter the nature 
of authority; the structure of govern- 
ment; the influence of government 
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departments and civil servants on policy; 
but above all, relates the machinery of 
ent to theoretical discussion 
about the distribution of power. 'This is 
presented within a debate about the 
applicability of a pluralist-democratic 
model vs. a class model of policy decision- 
making. Webb’s conclusion to this 
section may satisfy neither sociologists 
nor social administrators, but the rele- 
vance of the discussion will be admitted 
by both; ‘Our proposition is a simple 
one: that the making of day-to-day policy 
‘on social issues in Britain does operate 
within a distinctly pluralist process, but 
that the limits of policy-making are set 
by élites which for many purposes are 
undistinguishable from what Miliband 
calls a ruling class? Webb calls this 
‘bounded pluralism’ and reminds the 
reader that ‘policy-making is a selective 
process’. Webb ends with a plea for 
‘comparative international research’. 
These books complement each other 
and are welcome additions to the social 
science literature on the formulation and 
evaluation of social policy. 
John Carrier 


European Witch Trials, Their 
Foundations in Popular and 
Learned Culture 1300-1500 

Richard Kieckhefer Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1976 £5°25 


This is an ambitious book which seeks 
not only to analyse the texts relating to 
medieval witchcraft, but also claims to 
do so in a way which is methodologically 
superior to other studies of the same 
phenomenon. The author’s interpreta- 
tion rests on an analytical distinction 
between various types of witchcraft 
which, when linked to cultural divisions 
in medieval society, explain the nature 
of accusations from 1300-1500. The 
important distinction is that between 
sorcery (the basis of popular beliefs) and 
diabolism (an important part of ‘learned 
culture’), for Kieckhefer’s thesis is that 
the marked shift in the nature of witch- 
craft accusations after 1300, when 
diabolism progressively superceded sor- 
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cery as the basis for prosecutions, can be . 
explained only as an attempt to ‘super- 
impose the learned charge of diabolism 
on the popular charge of sorcery’. (A 
third category, invocation, is never fully 
explored in this short study though it app- 
arently occupied an intermediate position 
between these two). The reasons for this 
superimposition lay, according to the 
author, in a desire of the learned élite to 
make sense of the notion of witchcraft. 
Since they, and the Aristotclians in 
particular, stressed religious as opposed 
to magical interpretations of all things, 
they were unwilling to admit magic as 
an independent type of reality. Their 
world view had no place for explanations 
which were neither natural nor fully 
supernatural, -and they consequently 
redefined popular witchcraft in terms 
consistent with their own received 
wisdom. In this case that meant denying 
the independent powers of sorcerers and 
their rites, and transferring these powers 
to a wholly supernatural figure (the 
devil), who became the active agent in all 
witchcraft. 

The distinction between popular and 
learned cultures is central to his case and 
it is to be regretted that Kieckhefer fails 
to explain the apparent resistence of 
popular beliefs to learned impositions 
before the fifteenth century, and chooses 
to avoid any discussion of what this 
discrete popular tradition comprised. A 
more serious objection may be levelled 
at the author’s method which is based 
on a distinction between ‘superior’ tests 
which provide an untainted account of 
popular beliefs, and ‘inferior’ „texts 
corrupted by learned influence. Texts 
which show no trace .of diabolism are 
taken as superior portrayals of popular 
witchcraft—and are used to demonstrate 
that diabolism had no place in that 
tradition. The cloud of circular reasoning 
hangs over the entire book, and will not 
be dispelled by the denial which appears 
as a brief insertion in chapter three. One 
also looks in vain for any discussion of 
the possibility that there were practices 
which might be interpreted by vigilant 
theologians as devil worship. If rituals 
existed which exhibited residues of earlier 
non-Christian worship, then the central 
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claim that popular culture was almost 
exclusively concerned with sorcery is 
seriously undermined. In this respect 
Kieckhefer’s refusal to discuss recent 
studies on the persistence of paganism 
(or its trappings) in medieval Europe is 
a serious omission. Those who seek a 
balanced assessment of other possibilities 
will also be disappointed by the author’s 
dedication to a single line of inquiry. 
The result is that the likelihood that the 
femphatic shift in accusations stemmed 
from other causes (such as the imposition 
of urban over rural concepts, of religious 
over secular, or from a powerfully mis- 
ogynous theology) is not explored. 

This then is a thoughtful and stimu- 
tating contribution to the study of 
European witchcraft which is flawed by 
weaknesses of method and interpretation. 
It is nonetheless to be recommended to 
those interested in this chapter in 
European history, if only because its 
-sxtravagant claims and suspect method 
must surely act as a spur to furth 
research. f 

Alan Anderson 
Preston Polytechnic 


Bociology and Social Policy 
Peter Townsend Allen Lane Penguin 
Books 1975 vi + 371 pp. £850. 


-Peter Townsend, perhaps our most con- 
sistent critic of governments on matters 
of social policy, here assembles twenty- 
four articles written over the last twenty 
years. The first five chapters set the scene 
with discussions of the nature of social 

olicy and the need for improved social 
ane Twelve chapters deal with 
specific areas of policy—housing, selec- 
tivity, negative income tax, means- 
tested social services, the mentally 
handicapped and the mental health 

‘fervices, comprehensive schools, old age, 
women and social security, and the 
aftermath of Seebohm. The last seven 
chapters, more overtly political, embody 
mounting criticisms of the social policies 
of both major parties. 

, Social policy is seen as the rationale, 
@vert and covert, behind administrative 
actions. Equality is the key, and the 
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numerous inequalities of our society can 
be removed only by new and better 
social planning on a factual base of 
greatly improved statistics and other 
information. Planning needs to be related 
to social structure and political action is 
necessary for structural changes in society 
to promote greater social integration. The 
author writes as a sociologist, though one 
feels that he is stronger on criticism and 
on proposing short- or medium-term solu- 
tions than on wider sociological theorizing 
Only five of these articles are newly 
published; of the others, the earliest 
dates from 1956, four from more than 
ten years ago and no less than fourteen 
from more than five years ago. The result 
is a good deal of repetition. Professor 
Townsend might have served the reader 
—and social policy—better by writing a 
new book on sociology and social policy. 
But it is good to have the unpublished 
articles and useful to have the whole set 
assembled together. Peter Townsend’s 
consistent commitment over the last 
twenty years to detailed empirical analysis 
of social policy and to the criticism of its 
shortcomings in practice is impressively 
documented. 
D.E.G. Plowman 
LSE. 


Adult Education, Development and 
the Working Class 
Tom Lovett Ward Lock Educational 
1975 176 pp. £360 


A primary objective of this book, in the 
author’s own words, is to make ‘one 
contribution to the general discussion 
on working class adult education and 
the development of an educational 
methodology which facilitates the ‘prac- 
tice of freedom’ amongst that section of 
the population (p. 18). 

The preliminary discussion of the 
theoretical underpinnings draws on the 
ideas of Freire and Illich, inter alia; 
later, Bernstein’s work on the relation- 
ship between class, culture, communi- 
cation and education is scen as highly 
significant, 

The main substance of the book con- 
sists of the description and evaluation of 
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the development of experimental schemes 
in adult education amongst working 
class communities in central Liverpool, 
undertaken jointly by the E.P.A. Pro- 
ject and the W.E.A. Tom Lovett gives 
a detailed account, recounting both 
those aspects which could be interpreted 
as ‘successful’ as well as those which 
proved disappointing or abortive. He 
portrays sensitive vignettes in the case 
studies and makes helpful contributions 
to an analysis of the interrelationships 
between community development, social 
work, community action groups and 
adult education, including a discussion 
of the roles of workers in these different 
‘but closely associated fields. He also 
makes useful connections with other 
relevant studies and provides valuable 
bibliographies. 

Policy prescriptions include recom- 
mendations for adult education ‘net- 
works’, for free provision of adult 
education in E.P.A.’s and for much 
greater flexibility in attitude and policy 
by the W.E.A, local authorities and 
universities. 

In conclusion, a picture emerges of an 
honest appraisal of a project undertaenk 
by dedicated, hard-working and sincere 
workers who consistently attempted to 
evaluate theory and practice in their 
efforts to provide adult education for 
working class communities in forms 
which would be relevant and useful in 
their situations of multiple deprivation. 
The main disappointment in reading 
the book is that perhaps the most funda- 
mental question is never asked: there 
is an explicit commitment to the attempt 
to avoid the ‘invasion’ of middle class 
values into working class communities; 
however, there is an equally explicit 
commitment to the provision of ‘radical’ 
adult education: ‘The failure of many 
radicals and revolutionaries to interest 
the working class in a new society is due 
in part to their inability to spell it out 
in human terms. . . . Radical adult 
education for the working class is not 
a dream or a hope: it is a real possi- 
bility . . ? (pp. 152-9). Is it naive to 
think that, in so far as this use of adult 
education appears to be seen as axio- 
matically desirable, there is a danger 
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pre-emptive and preconceived values on 
their working class students as were thei? 
‘liberal’ predecessors whom they criti- 
cize so strongly? The failure to consider 
this fundamental question is a major 
flaw in an otherwise interesting and 
potentially significant book. 
Caroline Cox 
The Polytechnic of North London 
r 


Social Groups in Polish Society 
D. Lane and G. Kolankiewicz (Eds.) 
Macmillan 1973 380 pp. £750 


This is an important contribution to thé 
study of group differentiation and con- 
flicts of interests in contemporary Poland. 
It repudiates the totalitarian model (out- 
lined by Kornhauser, Brzezinski and 
various Kremlinologists) whereby the 
distinction between the state and socictm 
is blurred in the people’s republics as in 
the Soviet Union. It also challenges the 
view propounded by Kuron and Modze- 
lewski (the authors of the ‘Open Letter’ 
denouncing the Gomulka regime and 
the victims of political persecution in they 
mid-sixties), according to which the 
dichotomy between state and society is 
evidenced by the party bureaucracy’s 
oppression of the masses. The main 
arguments put forward iin the mono-~ 
graphic chapters and summed up in 
conclusion by David Lane are, firstly, 
that cleavages in Polish society demarcate 
interest groups whose degree of inner 
cohesion and political consciousness vary. 
Secondly, that the Party’s role in aggre: 
gating group interests may not always be 
performed smoothly enough, but 
evolving towards regulation by consulta- 
tion rather than coercion. Thirdly, that 
the alleged unity of ruling élites is con- 
tradicted by dissensions between party. 
bureaucrats and technically oriented 
managers. Alongside these new élites, 
the cultural intelligentsia, particularly 
writers, have continued, despite heavy 
censorship and political pressures, to 
perform their traditional role as spokes- 
men for the danger. Whether they cay 
truly grasp and express mass opinion is 
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that a new generation of adult educatdrs : 
may be as guilty of impcsing their own ^ 
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© Syoubefa, It is the authors’ contention 


that the manual/non-manual divide re- 
mains a major social barrier. Although 


* differences in economic rewards and 


political involvement between the skilled 
and the unskilled—which have been 
stressed by such eminent Polish socio- 
logists as Wesolowski and Sarapata—are 
acknowledged, the working class as a 
whole is considered materially and 
educationally under-privileged. The 


< failure of workers’ councils in industry, 


the drop in real wages in the sixties and 
the frustration of aspirations towards 
higher living standards provide a partial 
explanation of the 1970-1 riots. While 
the existence of an under-capitalized 


} capitalist enclave in agriculture is a 


departure from the economic orthodoxy 
of the Party, the recruitment of unskilled 
workers from among rural migrants 
appears to undermine both value homo- 
geneity and political awareness within 


ax the working class. Hence, difficulties in 


# » 


implementing a consultative procedure 
to which the party always seems more 
strongly committed in the aftermath of 
industrial unrest and which appears to 
have been persistently subordinated to 
the requirements of economic plans and 
political dogma. It is no guarantee of 


” stability that the two should be per- 


sistently divergent. 
Michalina Vaughan 
University of Lancaster 


Poverty and Progress 
Richard G. Wilkinson Methuen 1973 
225 pp. £260 


N The publisher claims that ‘this striking 


J book challenges the whole structure of 
‘ 


our thinking on how societies develop— 
why some are primitive and others are 
advanced’. The author’s assessment of 


-< his contribution to the explanation of 


development is more modest ; he acknow- 
ledges that most of the components of his 
argument are commonplace in one or 
other disciplines of the social sciences, but 
considers that the way in which he has 
put them together yields a radically 


q different perspective on the subject 


; matter. He relies heavily on what he calls 
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‘common sense’ as an antidote to the 
obscurity of academics and their ten- 
dency to confine themselves to their own 
discipline without perceiving how ideas 
accepted in other disciplines affect 
their own. He aims avowedly to shock 
his readers into thinking along lines 
which he feels have been too much 
neglected—to restore a more common- 
sense approach to the understanding of 
development. 

Wilkinson does this by setting up his 
won model indicating three distinct 
sources of change: the breakdown of 
ecological equilibrium, the demands of 
technical consistency and the develop- 
ment of new forms of need as the real 
costs of living are changed. To support 
his theory he draws on a wide range of 
Published work in the social sciences, 
emphasizing throughout the critical 
importance of the ecology and changes 
in the ecology as determinants. He 
produces evidence to suggest that a 
variety of historic and prehistoric socie- 
ties came close to a situation of stable 
equilibrium, and that although some 
innovations occur in such societies the 
need for radical technical changes only 
come about when the equilibrium is up- 
set, the main determining factor being 
the pressure of population growth on 
resources. Development is thus a result 
of poverty not plenty; the new methods 
adopted are often more laborious than 
the old and would not be contemplated 
except in the face of dire necessity. 
Hence the reluctance of many primitive 
societies to accept technical innovation, 
a reluctance which in the circumstances 
may be perfectly rational, both in 
economic terms and in terms of the 
sacrifices involved in disrupting their 
way of life. He develops this argument 
with relation to industrial societies, par- 
ticularly Britain and North America, 
stating that although basic changes in 
theresource base and productive methods 
produced secondary higher level prob- 
lems, the underlying direction of de- 
velopment was still determined by 
ecological factors, and that our life 
style and environment had to be 
accommodated to an industrial mode of 
Production as a matter of necessity, 
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This book brings together many inter- 
esting examples and intriguing explana- 
tions: It is in line- with much current 
concern about environmental pollution, 
the costs of economic growth and the 
future of industrial society itself. But as 
a theory of change it falls into the trap of 
all singular causal explanations. Wilkin- 
son sets up what might be described as a 
model of ‘ecological determinism’. Al- 
though he does not altogether neglect 
cultural determinants, the influence of 
value systems or the results of trans- 
mission of techniques from other societies, 
and concedes that, development is of 
course a process of human creativity and 
imagination, he: relies heavily on eco- 
logical causes as an explanation. To those 
not conversant with the literature the 
evidence he uses to support his model 
may seem impressive, and there is cer- 
tainly much of value in the explanations 
he puts forward. The danger lies in try- 
ing to explain all development as the 
result of basically the same kind of force, 
asserting that the nature of change has 
been fundamentally similar throughout 
the long history of.man. Ecological ex- 

planations alone cannot account for the 

Tade range of responses to innovations or 

the role of cultural and psychological 

factors in the creation or acceptance of 
new ideas. 

Margaret Hardiman 

. LSE. 


Commitment to Welfare 

Richard M. Titmuss George Allen and 
Unwin 1976 272 pp. £5°95 (42°95 
paper) 


The Elementary Forms of the 
Religious Left 

Emile Durkheim (tr. Joseph Ward 
Swain) George Allen and Unwin 
1976, 456 pp £7°50 £3°95 (paper) 


The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism 

Max Weber (Tr. Talcott Parsons) 
George Allen and Unwin 1977 292 
pp £6:50 £2°95 (paper) 


Capitsliom, Socialism and 


Joseph A A SRA George Allen and 
Unwin 1977 437 pp. £8:00 £3°95 
(paper) 

Allen and Unwin have recently re-issued 
these four books and as they have all 
received extended treatment since they 
were first published it is appropriate here 
to comment briefly on the new intro- 
ductions written for these editions. Abel- 
Smith provides a very brief biographical 
sketch of Titmuss and restricts himself 
to filling in some details of the circum- 
stances under which the essays in 
Commitment to Welfare first emerged. 
There is no attempt to assess the book 
critically. Nisbet is not quite so gentle 
with Durkheim—he does have one para- 
graph of criticism in eight pages—but 
the tone is rather reverential. In an 
attempt to provoke, presumably, he claims 
that Elementary Forms has a phenomeno- 
logical aspect. 

Weber and Schumpeter are rather 
better served. In twelve closely written 
pages Giddens reviews the ‘Weber thesis’ 
and its critics in a very balanced fashion 
and concludes that if, in an argument, 
two people are contradicting each other, 


only one can be right. This appears to f 


hold good for sociologists, even when they 
are arguing about Weber. 

By drawing attention to the fact that 
‘the decline of capitalism, however pro- 
duced, does not entail the emergence of 
a socialist society’ Bottomore manages 
succinctly to highlight the problems that 
Schumpeter’s analysis (which has gone 
through thirteen impressions from 1943 


t 


a 


< 


to date) has left us with. Bottomore’s < 


sober judgment on this book does sug- 7 
gest that we may permit a little optimism 
today. 
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A. Mazrui Negritude, the Talmudic tradition and the in- 
tellectual performance of Blacks and Jews 

M. Cross Colonialism and ethnicity: a theory and com- 
parative case study 

J. Hurstfield ‘Internal’ colonialism: White, Black and Chicano 
self-conceptions 

C. Coulon French political science and regional diversity 

Review articles: 

A. H. Halsey Ethnicity: a primordial social bond? A review of 


Ethnicity: Theory and Experience edited by 
Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. Moynihan 


Short reviews: 
John Stone Race Relations by Oliver C. Cox 
Kenneth Kirkwood /nterethnic Relations by Emerich K. Francis 
Frances Svensson Ethnicity and Mobilization by Tom G. Svensson 
Stephen Burman Red, Black and Green by Alphonso Pinkney 
Chris McCrudden Housing and Race by David H. McKay 
Hannan Rose Race and Ethnic Relations by Gordon Bowker 
and John Carrier 
Race, Ethnicity and Social Change by John 
Stone 


Editorial matters—articles, books for review and other contributions 
may be sent to any one of the editors. 
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Puritan, Paranoid, Remissive 


A Sociology of Modern Culture ` 
- JOHN CARROLL 
La Trobe University, Melbourne ` 


Western society has been transformed in the twentieth century; John Carroll questions 
assumptions of current sociological fashion and considers a deeper level of historical 
cause. He proposes three character types or pattérns of psychological disposition to indi- 
cate respectively the ‘Puritan’ past that is waning, the immediate ‘paranoid’ past that has 
exemplified the society's crisis of trangition, and the ‘remissive’ future, whose ideology ' 
already permeates our present. £3-95 
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The Causes of. Suicide | 
~ MAURICE HALBWACHS i 


$ 

Translated by Harold Goldblatt : R 

= Introduction by Anthony Giddens} 3 arni t $ 
Foreword by Marcel Mauss ~ wes ' 


Halbwachs’s The Causes of Suicide is the single most important continuation of 
Durkheim's classic sociological study Suicide. Halbwachs proposes a psychosocio- 
logical theory which links the immediate cause of the rising rates of suicide (the increasing 
isolation of the individual In modern life) to recent urbanization and industrialization in 
Europe. Unlike Durkheim, he urges that stress should also be placed on-the benefits prd- f 
duced by these processes- - - a 3 £7-75 


Progress and-Its Problems 
Towards @ Theory of Scientific Growth 
LARRY LAUDAN | 
University of Pittsburgh 


In this study Professor Laudan proposes a new strategy for establishing the rationality of 
science. He begins with the suggestion that science progresses by seeking the solution J 

- of problems, and for the first time he explores in detail the consequences of this view. 

‘ Ta £595 
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Interests and the Growth, ' 
of Knowledge Hy 
BARRY BARNES vg eo Sa 


Institute for Advanced Study, Princet N, CAS 
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Deals with the central problems in the sociology of knowledge;inclk the relationship 
of knowledge, social interests and social structure, and the vatious-attampts which have 

bean made to analyse that relationship. Barry Barnes takes the clasgif \ ngs-by Marx, 

,Lukacs, Weber, Mannheim, Goldmann, Habermas and others and, ušes therfaStesources 


‘in formulating and dealing with problems of current interést andrélevance” LE 2-95 
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